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PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION, 


In  preparing  the  aeoond  edition  of  Cemento,  Limes  and  Plasten,  the 
orifcinal  work  haiv  been  extensively  revised,  statistics  and  reference 
Main  have  been  brought  up  to  date,  and  about  one  hundred  peffes  of 
entirely  new  matter  have  been  added.  In  order  to  permit  this,  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  the  book  within  reasonable  limits  in  size  and  price, 
the  8|)ace  formerly  allotted  to  natural  cement  has  been  corrrapf hh I ingly 
reduced,  as  that  industry  is  falling  ofT  in  importance. 

The  chief  additions  liave  Ixvn  in  the  sections  de\'oted  to  Portland 
cement,  to  the  g>'p6um  products,  and  to  the  magncsian  cements — all 
of  these  industries  being  still  in  rapid  growth.  The  sections  relating 
to  raw  materials  of  the  various  industries,  to  fuels,  and  to  products 
liave  been  thoroughly  revised;  and  several  hundred  analyses  have  beer. 
added  to  cover  points  of  special  importance.  Canadian  and  foreign 
d(>v(»l()pments  have  been  given  more  space  than  in  the  earlier  edition, 
since  fnim  now  on  the  United  Stat^is  will  of  neoeesKy  be  keenly  interested 
lx)th  in  foreign  competition  and  in  foreign  markets. 

In  dealing  with  Portland  cement  the  writer  has  drawn  on  a  rather 
extensive  experience,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  in  connection  with 
various  phases  of  that  important  industr>',  not  only  in  the  United  States 
t)ut  in  such  diverse  areas  as  Canada,  France  and  Argentina.  It  is 
bcUeved  that  the  sections  on  raw  materials,  methods  and  costs  wiU  be 
found  to  contain  data  not  obtainable  in  any  other  publication. 

The  attention  of  ever>'  reader  is  specially  called  to  the  Introduction 
of  this  edition.  The  mat ter  t  here  presented  regarding  the  proper  utilisa- 
tion of  cost  data,  and  the  past  and  future  trend  of  cost  and  priees,  is  of 
direct  importance  to  each  of  the  industries  concerned. 

Edwin  C.  Eckel. 
WAsmNoroN,  D.  C, 
April  5,  1922. 
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PREFACE  TO  FIRST  EDITION. 


Op  aD  the  non-metallic  Rtructural  materials  in  uae  by  the  enipneer, 
the  most  important  at  the  present  day  arc  those  included  under  the 
head  of  Cementing  Materials,  using  that  term  in  its  broadest  mom  to 
include  not  only  the  hydraulic  cements  proper,  but  the  limes,  plasters 
and  allied  materials.  This  importance  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
advances  which  have  l)ccn  made,  in  American  practice,  in  the  methock 
of  manufacturing  these  products,  for  these  advances  in  technology 
have  resulted  in  supplying  the  engineer  ^ith  uniform  and  high-grade 
rementing  materials  at  prices  low  enough  to  permit  of  great  increase 
in  their  uses. 

In  consequence  of  this  growth  of  the  industries  based  on  cementing 
materials  an  extensive  literature  on  the  subject  has  developed.  This 
literature  is,  however,  widely  scattered  through  the  pages  of  many 
technical  and  scientific  journals  and  transactions,  and  no  adequate 
8U.nmary  of  the  matter  from  an  American  point  of  view  has  yet 
appeared.  The  present  volume  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  provide 
such  a  summary,  covering  the  composition  and  character  of  the  raw 
materials,  the  methods  of  manufacture,  and  the  properties  of  the  vmrioua 
cementing  materials. 

In  a  work  of  this  scope  many  points  of  interest  can  only  be  aqg- 
geated,  not  discussed  in  detail.  For  the  convenience  of  thoae  who 
wish  to  make  further  studies  of  such  subjects,  ver>'  complete  reference 
hsts  have  been  placed  in  almost  every  chapter  of  this  volume.  These 
lists  necessarily  contain  the  names  of  some  papers  and  articles  pub> 
lished  in  European  periodicals  or  transactions,  but  most  of  the  titles 
citctl  will  be  found  to  be  from  readily  accessible  American  journals. 
A  working  engineer  rarely  has  at  his  command  an  extensive  technical 
Ubrary,  so  that  references  to  the  proceedings  of  some  German  sdentifie 
society  arc  apt  to  prove  a  vexation  rather  than  an  aid. 

Stress  has  been  laid,  in  the  diseuasion  of  manufartunn^  methods^ 
on  the  general  diemical  and  physical  principles  which  underlie  theis 
methods  rather  than  on  the  details  which  differ  at  every  plant  and  may 
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change  with  even^  year.  So  far  as  possible,  however,  such  details  as 
bear  on  labor,  power,  and  costs  have  been  carefully  discussed,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  estimates  furnished  arc  entirely  reliable. 

The  writer's  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Engineering  News^  Munici- 
pal Engineering^  Engineering  Record^  Engineering  and  Mining  Joumalf 
Cement,  and  The  Iran  Age  for  permission  to  use  illustrations  and  to 
reprint  parts  of  articles  which  had  appeared  first  in  their  columns.  To 
an  even  greater  extent  he  is  indebted  to  the  chemists  and  managers 
of  American  cement-,  lime-,  and  plaster-plants,  and  to  manufacturers 
of  different  lines  of  machinery,  for  data  and  illustrations  which  they 
have  kindly  furnished  for  use  in  this  volume. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  that  this  volume  was  planned 
and  partly  written  in  1901.  If  it  had  been  published  at  that  date  the 
words  "  probably  "  and  "  possibly  "  would  not  have  occurred  so  fre- 
quently as  they  do  in  the  present  work,  for  at  that  time  the  writer  felt 
a  cheerful  certainty  in  regard  to  many  points  which  now  seem  less 
obvious.  A  wider  personal  experience,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
remarkable  changes  which  have  recently  affected  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  cement-manufacture,  has  resulted  in  a  more  cautious  treat- 
ment of  certain  phases  of  the  subject. 

Edwin  C.  Eckel. 
Washington,  D.  C, 
March  6.  1905. 
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t  KMKNTS,  LIMES,  AND  PLASTERS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Thk  proeent  volume  is  devoted  to  coniuderation  of  t  he  vanoUB  ( 
inK  materials  uaed  by  the  engineer  for  structural  pur}m0C8.  With  this 
broad  use  of  the  term,  it  includes  not  only  the  Portland,  natural  and 
puisolan  oements,  but  also  the  ordinar>'  limes  and  the  hydraulic  limes, 
magnesia  and  its  cementing  products,  and  the  g>'psum  plasters. 

The  technical  importance  of  this  group  is  evident,  and  some  idea  oi 
of  its  conunercial  importance  can  be  gained  if  we  reflect  that  at  pfeaent 
the  world  produces  annually  some  fifty  million  tons  of  such  materials, 
with  a  current  total  value  of  some  three  hundred  nullion  dollars.  At 
the  peak  of  high  prices  in  1920  it  is  prolmble  enough  that  the  annual 
world  output  of  all  kinds  of  cementing  material  would  have  showed  a 
total  value  of  close  to  five  hundred  million  dollare.  In  future  the  total 
values  may  fall  off  for  some  time  as  the  general  price  level  moves  irregu- 
Lirly  downward.  But  the  total  tonnages  produced  will  still  increase  from 
year  to  year,  for  the  world  market  has  not  yet  reache<i  a  iiermaneni 
"  saturation  point  "  with  regard  to  the  demand  for  cementing  materiala. 
Both  of  thefte  phases  of  the  subject  will  be  taken  up  later  in  more  detail, 
in  order  that  we  may  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  probable  future  of  the  indua- 
trics  with  which  this  volume  is  concerned. 

History  of  the  Chief  Cementing  Materials. 

At  the  outset  we  may  giancc  over  the  lustory  of  the  more  important 
cementing  nuiterials,  so  far  as  that  history*  is  known,  in  nnler  to  secure  a 
background  against  which  our  bter  discussions  of  growth  and  statistics 
will  stand  out  more  distinctly. 

At  the  present  day,  when  the  Portland  cement  industry  has  attained 
such  site  and  importance,  it  is  natural  enough  to  think  of  that  particular 
kind  of  cement  as  the  typical  representative  of  the  group;  ami  it  i»  dif- 
ficult to  realise  that  it  is  ahnost,  if  not  quite,  the  moctt  modem  of  all  the 
cementing  materials.    The  Portland  cement  industr>*  is  stall  less  than  a 
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century  old,  and  its  period  of  really  rapid  growth  did  not  oommence 
until  within  the  past  thirty  years.  During  all  the  earlier  periods  of 
human  histor>'  engineering  structures  were  made  with  the  help  of  other 
types  of  cementing  materials,  some  closely  allied  to  Portland  cement, 
others  diflfering  widely  from  it,  but  all  serving  the  purnose  of  the  engineer 
with  more  or  less  efficiency. 

Of  the  seven  classes  of  cementing  materials  discussed  in  the  present 
volume,  two  date  back  to  the  remotest  periods  of  antiquity.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  slightest  evidence  that  truly  hydraulic  cements  of  the 
kinds  we  now  use  were  ever  employed  by  the  older  Asiatic,  Egyptian  or 
east  Mediterranean  civihzations.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  direct 
proof  that  at  a  very  early  stage  of  human  progress,  say  ten  thousand 
or  more  years  ago,  both  hme  mortars  and  gypsum  plasters  were  put 
to  use  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere.  But  even  these  two  types  of  cementing 
mat-erial  were  in  the  early  stage,  used  in  most  cases  as  coatings  or  plas- 
terings,  rather  than  as  binding  material  for  the  masonry. 

At  a  considerably  later  stage  in  history  we  find  that  the  Romans,  in 
addition  to  employing  lime  mortars  and  gypsum  plasters,  also  made 
use  of  the  earhest  type  of  puzzolan  cement.  This  was  made  from 
pozzuolana,  a  volcanic  ash  that  is  found  abundantly  in  the  vicinity  of 
Naples;  and  at  a  very  early  date  in  Roman  history  this  ash  was  pow- 
dered, mixed  with  quicklime,  and  used  for  work  under  water.  This 
use  of  pozzuolana  has  persisted  to  the  present  day,  and  the  ash  has  given 
its  name  to  the  entire  group  of  pnz?olan  cements,  but  as  will  be  seen  later 
the  best-known  modern  representative  of  that  group  is  not  made  from 
volcanic  ash  but  from  blast-furnace  slag. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  along  with  the  general  retrogression  in 
technical  knowledge,  the  use  even  of  these  primitive  puzzolan  cements 
seems  to  have  been  discontinued  except  perhaps  in  Italy  itself.  The 
material  employed  for  holding  masonry  together  in  large  structural 
work  was  plain  lime  mortar,  though  by  using  an  abundance  of  time  and 
taking  great  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  lime  and  the  mortar,  structures 
of  remarkable  strength  and  durability  were  finally  developed.  At  a 
few  places  in  Europe,  where  naturally  impure  limestones  existed,  the 
hme  made  from  them  must  necessarily  have  had  the  property  of  setting 
under  water  hke  a  cement.  But  when  this  occurred  it  was  an  accident, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  intentionally 
select  limestone  whose  product  had  this  property.  The  sporadic 
instances  of  the  occurrence  and  use  of  what  may  be  considered  a  low- 
grade  natural  cement  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  great  cathedrals,  fortresses  and  other  structures  of  the  Middle 
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Affit  were  built  with  common  lime  ai  a  mortar.  Thk  pnM»,  Indaed, 
continued  down  to  near  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  an 
entirely  new  aeries  of  oemeote  were  invented  and  perfeetad.  TheM, 
untler  the  names  of  natural  or  Rosendale  esments,  have  eontanued  in 

until  till*  prpHcnt  day. 

The  natural  oeoienta»  made  by  buriiiiig  a  clayey  limestone, 
into  UMe  during  the  ekMUHg  years  of  tlie  eighteenth  century  and  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth,  when  along  with  the  other  features  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  there  was  brought  about  the  devdopment  of  the 
navigable  canal  system  in  England  and  elsewhere,  with  its  nrei—ry 
requirement  for  a  really  hydrauUc  cement. 

Portland  cement,  now  the  most  important  of  our  cementing  materials^ 
was  invented  in  1825,  and  was  thus  oontemporar>'  iiith  the  firrt  railway, 
and  the  first  ocean  steamship,  while  it  antedated  by  some  thirty  years 
our  two  important  structural  steels — Bessemer  and  open-hearth. 

The  niogncsian  or  oxy chloride  cements  came  to  light  still  later  in  the 
nineteenth  centur>',  while  the  use  of  blast-furnace  slag  as  a  oemeot 
material  is  of  relatively  recent  date. 

On  later  pages  where  the  different  cementing  materials  are  separately 
discussed,  more  detailed  data  are  presented  rehttive  to  their  history 
and  industrial  growth.  The  present  6unmiar>'  is  designed  merely  as  an 
out  line  of  the  more  important  facts.  It  will  have  served  a  good  purpose 
if  it  calls  attention  to  two  matters  of  general  industrial  importance. 
The  first  of  these  is  that  at  different  times  the  engineers  of  the  world 
have  used  different  cementing  materials,  and  that  the  widespread  use 
of  a  certain  cement  for  a  long  period  did  not  imply  that  no  successor  or 
alternative  cement  was  possible.  The  second  is,  that  the  invention  d 
the  different  cements  was  not  an  accidental  or  sporadic  occurrence, 
but  was  related  closely  to  the  industrial  activities  and  requirements  of 
the  period  in  which  the  invention  took  place. 

Relative  Importance  and  Growtti. 

Having  outlined  the  manner  in  which  the  different  cementing  uiate- 
rials  have,  at  different  periods,  come  successively  into  engineering  tm&f 
we  may  now  pay  some  attention  to  their  relative  rank  or  importance  as 
engineering  materials,  and  to  their  comparative  growth  in  such  impor- 
tance during  recent  years. 

In  selecting  the  dates  for  these  comparisons,  the  decade  1003-1913 
presents  certain  advantages,  and  avoids  certain  difficuhies.  It  gives  a 
ten-year  record  of  growth,  during  a  period  in  which  oil  the  world  was 
prosperous.     It  avoids  entering  upon  the  period  of  madness,  industfi- 
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ally  considered,  which  came  to  us  with  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War. 
The  year  1913  was  the  last  year  of  normal  business  conditions  in  any 
industry  and  in  any  country.  Records  for  subsequent  years  would 
be  vitiated,  for  comparative  purposes,  because  from  1914  to  1921 
inclusive  industries  everywhere  were  subjected  either  to  unnatural 
stimulus  or  to  equally  unnatural  repression;  while  values  stated  in 
terms  of  any  currency  fluctuated,  not  with  business  conditions,  but  with 
variations  in  government  credit  and  circulation. 

Production  in  the  United  States. — The  followinji^  short  ta})lc  suin- 
nukrizes  the  outputs  of  the  various  cementing  materials  in  the  United 
States  during  the  years  1903  and  1913  respectively. 


Table  1. 
Tonnage  op  Cementinq  Materials  Produced  in  United  States,  1903-1913. 


CUas  of  Material. 

Output,  1903. 

Output,  1913. 

Portland  cement 

4,244,600 

17,498,430 

Gypsum  plasters 

Building  lime .  . 

Magnesia 

Natural  cement                             

952,543 
1.000,000 

47,208 
931,510 

78,962 

1,908,157 

1,358,099 

183,570 

98,667 

Puzzolan  cement                       

17,707 

Total  tonnage  cementing  materials 

7,254,823 

21,136,630 

These  figures  become  of  more  service  if  we  use  them  1o  establish 
the  rate  at  which  the  various  groups  increased  in  outpi:t  during  the 
decade  in  question.     This  gives  the  following  results: 

Increase  or  Decrease  during  Decade. 

Portland  cement Increase  312  per  cent 

Magnesia Increase  289  "  *^ 

Gypsum  plasters Increase  108  **  ** 

Building  lime Increase    36  **  f* 

Puxsolan  cement Decrease  78   **  ** 

Natural  cement Decrease  89  *'  ** 


Average  all  classes Increase  191  per  cent 

The  remarkable  nature  of  this  rate  of  increase  is  not  understood  until 
we  compare  it  with  that  shown,  during  roughly  comparable  periods,  by 
certain  better-known  mineral  industries.  The  necessary  data  for  these 
comparisons  are  fortunately  available,  having  been  prepared  recently 
for  use  in  another  connection.* 

•  "Coal,  Iron  and  War."  pp.  120,  217,  313. 
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Taking  tho  four  other  leading  induNtrios  of  thui  general  type,  during 
deoadee  just  beforo  the  wir,  ao  ae  to  avoid  the  effeete  of  the  wir  Haelf,  we 
find  that  their  peroentacBa  of  ineream  in  output  per  deeade 

follows: 


World  output  of  ooal,  from  1000  to  1010  inerBMed 51  par  ent 

World  output  of  p«-irun,  fruro  1000  to  1010  inrrwiaed ...     08    ' 
United  States  output  of  Kulphuhc  Arid,  frurn  1004  to  1014.     08 
World  output  of  petroleuiii  from  1000  to  1010  inrreMed.  130 
United  Stateii  output  of  ceropntinR  matmalii  from  1008 
to  1013...  II 

It  might  \xi  atldcd  that,  if  in  place  of  luung  the  1013  figures  in  making 
theee  oomparieons,  we  made  une  of  thoee  for  1019  or  1920,  the  resulta 
would  merely  become  more  emphatic.  We  wotdd  see  an  even  greater 
rate  of  increase  in  the  cementing  materials  as  a  group.  And  we  wotdd 
mv,  .still  more  clearly,  that  this  total  increase  is  due  to  the  growth  of  the 
Portland  cement,  magnesia  and  g^'psum  plaster  industries.  Limes  have 
not  much  more  than  held  their  own  for  a  decade  past;  while  the  puaaolan 
and  natural  cements  have  actually  fallen  off  in  output,  and  fallen  off 
very  rapidly. 

Rdation  to  population, — The  data  as  to  output  of  cementing  mate- 
rials in  the  United  States  and  Canada  may  be  made  still  more  interesting 
and  useful  if  we  consider  them  in  relation  to  the  population  of  the  two 
producing  countries.  This  comparison,  for  the  1913  output  in  each 
gives  the  following  results: 

CEMEimNa  Material  Outpot  psa  CAprrA,  1013. 


Produrtion,  tone  per  capit* . 
Value,  doUari  per  capita. . . . 


United 


O.lMtoo 
$1.01 


0.20  ton 
$1.67 


0.30  too 
$1.06 


These  comparisons  are  of  special  interest  because  we  are 
with  countries  which,  though  at  an  advanced  stage  of  civilitation, 
still  in  process  of  rapid  growth  at  the  period  under  consideration.  They 
were,  in  1913,  prosperous  and  sound  financially,  tx>th  as  regards  private 
and  government  finances,  so  that  new  enterprises  and  new  constmctioo 
could  be  readily  handled.  The  results  a»  to  stnictural  material  con- 
siunption  have  therefore  a  ver>'  distinct  value,  which  is  incroaMHl  by  the 
fact  that  neither  country  had,  in  1913,  any  serious  export  or  import 
trade  in  these  commodities.    We  may  accept  the  averages  in  the  last 
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column,  therefore,  as  being  fairly  representative  of  this  grade  and  type 
of  community  during  the  last  years  before  the  World  War. 

In  the  years  after  1913  the  cementing  material  outputs  varied  with 
general  trade  conditions,  but  owing  to  their  heavy  fuel  consumption 
and  the  fact  that  most  of  their  prcxiucts  were  not  of  direct  military 
necessity  the  output  did  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  did  that  of  certain 
more  immediately  necessary  products  such  as  the  materials  used  in 
munitions  manufacture  or  in  armament.  Nevertheless  there  was  a 
gain,  not  only  in  total  output  but  in  output  per  capita;  and  at  the  height 
of  the  war-boom  it  is  probable  that  American  and  Canadian  output 
reached  close  to  one-quarter  ton  per  capita.  This  figure  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  temporary  maximum,  but  it  will  be  exceeded  during  the  next 
period  of  business  prosperity. 

The  general  trend  of  costs  and  prices. — The  first  edition  of  this  book 
was  written  at  a  time  when,  for  a  decade  or  so,  the  general  price  level 
was  relatively  stable,  so  that  the  costs  and  prices  of  cementing  materials 
could  be  discussed  individually,  without  paying  much  attention  to 
broader  price  movements.  But  as  we  all  know  now,  that  condition  of 
stabihty  is  far  from  being  the  case  at  present,  and  we  can  make  no  serious 
use  of  existing  statistics,  and  no  prediction  as  to  the  future,  unless  we 
keep  general  conditions  clearly  in  mind.  For  this  reason  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  trend  of  costs  and  prices  is  inserted  here ;  the  reader  who 
is  interested  in  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  these  subjects  is  referred 
to  a  recent  volume  *  in  which  they  are  more  adequately  treated.  Here 
we  will  consider  the  matter  with  special  reference  to  the  industries  which 
are  the  immediate  subjects  of  this  volume,  and  with  the  idea  of  making 
it  possible  to  utilize,  under  present  and  future  conditions,  the  statistical 
data  already  on  hand. 

Judging  the  known  conditions  in  the  light  of  past  experience,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that: 

(1)  Average  prices  will  fall,  on  the  whole  for  perhaps  the  next  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  so  that  the  price  level  of  1950  may  be  substantially  that 
of  1900.  This  fall  would  be  checked  or  reversed  only  by  some  wide- 
spread cause  of  inflation  such  as  another  great  war. 

(2)  The  fall  in  prices  will,  however,  not  be  regular  or  continuous. 
It  will  proceed  in  great  cycles,  of  rapid  fall  followed  by  partial  recoveries. 
These  minor  price  cycles  will  be  made  up  of  alternating  periods  of  busi- 
ness prosperity  and  of  business  depression,  as  we  have  always  experi- 
enced.    But  the  high  points  (of  price  averages)  reached  during  pros- 

•  Eckel,  E.  C.  Coal,  Iron  and  War;  a  Study  in  Industrialism  Present  and 
Future.    8vo,  375  pp.     New  York,  1920;  London,  1921. 
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perous  periods  will  not  he  as  hiith  m  we  have  jtiit 
the  low  averacBs  during  the  deprMrione  will  tend  to 


;  while 


(3)  With  regard  to  any  particular  commodity,  ita  oosU  and  price 
will  var>'  in  part  with  the  trend  of  average  prices,  and  in  part  with  the 
eondition  within  the  particular  industry  in  question. 

The  proper  use  of  cost  and  price  data.— With  the  preceding  general 
dissuasion  as  a  basis,  we  may  now  turn  to  consideration  of  how  these 
faeta  can  be  utilised  in  our  immediate  study.  This  can  Ijc  done  most 
simply  by  using  the  average  price  index  presented  here  in  Table  2  aa  a 
means  of  reducing  the  figures  of  cost  and  price  for  any  given  year  to 
eurrent  values. 


AvsaAOB  Wholbsalb 


Table  2. 
CoaiMoomr  Pbicbb,  lSOO-1090. 


Ymt. 

iMkiNttmlwr. 

Ymt. 

iBdraNttmbw. 

Y«tf. 

lada  Smmhm. 

1800 

84 

1001 

81 

1011 

06 

1801 

84 

1002 

84 

1012 

100 

1802 

70 

1003 

85 

1013 

101 

1803 

70 

1004 

84 

1014 

100 

1804 

72 

1005 

87 

1015 

101 

1805 

70 

1006 

02 

1016 

124 

1806 

67 

1007 

07 

1917 

176 

1807 

67 

1908 

92 

1918 

106 

1808 

60 

1900 

05 

1910 

212 

1800 

76 

1910 

00 

1020 

244 

1000 

83 

The  trend  of  cementing  materials  costs  and  prices, — The  data  and  prin- 
ciples stated  above  may  now  be  applied  more  directly  to  the  cementing 
materials  industries. 

Here  in  each  case  we  are  dealing  with  a  natural  raw  material,  trans- 
formed into  a  finished  product  by  the  use  of  fuel,  machinery*,  labor  and 
brains.  The  trend  of  costs  and  prices  in  these  industries  will  in  future 
vary  with  (1)  the  trend  of  general  or  average  prices  and  (2)  changes  in 
the  particular  elements  of  cost  of  the  industry  itself.  The  firat  faoCor 
has  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  section;  it  is  concluded  that  genenJ 
or  average  conunodity  prices  will  fall  irrcgulariy  for  vcr>'  many  yean. 
The  second  factor  may  now  be  considered. 

Of  the  elements  of  cost  in  making  and  nmrkcting  lime,  plaaler  or 
oement,  that  of  raw  material  is  Ukely  to  have  little  influence  on  fvtiiiB 
costs.  The  raw  materials  used — limestone,  day,  shale,  g>i)sum,  etc. — 
are  all  present  on  this  earth  in  very  large  quantities  indeed;  and  there 
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is  no  chance  that,  except  locally,  the  supplies  will  become  exhausted 
or  so  scarce  as  to  tend  to  raise  costs. 

With  regard  to  fuel,  thb  is  not  the  case.  It  is  certain  that. in  future 
we  will  pay  more  for  coal  and  oil  than  we  have  in  the  past,  regard  being 
hat!  of  course  to  the  general  price  level.  Each  year  our  coal  mines  are 
becoming  deeper;  each  year  a  little  poorer  and  thinner  coal  is  l)eing 
mined;  and  these  conditions  will  become  more  noticeable  every  decade. 
Further  than  that,  the  steady  increase  in  labor  organization  in  the  coal 
regions  implies  a  higher  labor  cost  per  ton  of  product.  And  the  known 
situation  with  regard  to  oil  suppUes  does  not  offer  much  hope  of  relief 
from  that  source. 

The  machinery  and  appUances  used  in  the  mills  are  made  chiefly 
from  two  metals  which,  like  coal,  seem  to  have  passed  their  maximum 
of  commonness,  and  which  are  equally  likely  to  be  somewhat  dearer  in 
future  than  in  the  past,  relative  to  the  general  price  level.  Neither  our 
iron  ores  nor  our  copper  ores  are  as  yet  near  exhaustion,  but  they  are  not 
as  cheaply  secured  as  a  decade  ago. 

With  regard  to  mill  labor,  the  case  is  becoming  clear  enough.  During 
periods  of  business  depression  there  may  be  temporary  falls  in  wages, 
but  year  in  and  year  out  the  tendency  is  unmistakably  the  other  way. 

Of  the  four  factors  so  far  mentioned,  that  of  raw  materials  is  negative, 
while  the  other  three  suggest  that  the  costs  and  prices  of  cementing 
materials  are  not  likely  to  fall  as  fast  as  does  the  average  price  level; 
and  that  during  upward  movements  in  the  average  the  cementing 
material  figure  will  rise  a  Uttle  faster  than  the  average.  As  against  this 
tendency  we  have  only  the  last  factor  available — the  utilization  of  intel- 
ligence more  completely.  It  is  by  way  of  new  or  improved  processes 
only  that  the  upward  tendency  in  costs  can  be  held  in  check. 

Fortunately  for  the  cementing  materials  industries,  their  chief 
competition  in  structural  lines  will  suffer  from  at  least  equal  disad- 
vantages. Wood  is  reaching  a  condition  of  absolute  natural  scarcity, 
while  steel  costs  rise  as  coal  and  labor  become  dearer. 


Classification  and  Relationships  of  Cementing  Materials. 

It  seems  desirable,  before  taking  up  the  various  classes  of  cement 
materials  individually,  to  indicate  briefly  the  relationships  that  exist 
between  the  different  classes  which  compose  this  group. 

These  relationships,  as  regards  both  resemblances  and  difference, 
seem  to  be  best  brought  out  by  the  scheme  of  classification  presented 
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below.  This  danification  wm  first  pubUshed  by  the  writer  in  1002  * 
in  a  font)  diffprinK  but  HliKhtly  fnmi  tbit  here  gtven*  It  it  beeed  pri- 
nuuily  upon  the  mnuuiit  of  ehoinical  change  OMised  by  the  prowes 
of  manufacture  and  use;  and  MHxindarily  upon  the  chemictl  eocnpoiitkNi 
of  the  cementing  material  after  setting.  As  regard  is  paid  to  both 
technologic  and  commercial  considerations,  it  would  seem  to  furokh  a 
fmrly  witiKfactory  working  obssifieation.  For  oonvenieoee  of  ral- 
erence  the  pages  on  which  the  difTercnt  products  are  diseuned  in  the 
preeent  volume  have  been  added  to  the  classificatioiL 

CLASlUnCATlON  OF  ClICKfTING  MaTIBIALS. 

Qbovp  I.  SiifPLE  CEifENTiNa  NIaterulb:  including  all  those  oemeoting 
materialx  which  are  produced  by  the  expulaon  of  a  liquid  or  gss, 
through  the  action  of  heat,  from  a  natural  raw  material,  and  wbow 
setting  properties  are  due  to  the  simple  reabsorption  of  the  same  liquid 
or  gas,  and  the  rcai«nimption  of  original  compositaon;  the  set  eement 
being,  therefore,  similar  in  chemical  composition  to  the  raw  material 
from  which  it  was  derived. 
Subgroup  I  a.  Hydrate  Cementino  Materials  or  Plastbrs:  manufae- 
tured  by  driving  off  water  from  gypsum;  setting  properties  due  to  the 
reabsorption  of  water. 

Plaster  of  Paris,         \ 
Gypsum  plasters,       V  pp.  18  to  74. 
Cement  plasters,        J 
Dead-burned  plasters,  pp.  75  to  77. 
Hard-6Dish  plasters,     pp.  78  to  80. 

Subgroup  I  b.  Carbonate  Cementing  Materials  or  Lnfaa  and  Mag- 
nesia: manufactured  by  driving  Off  carbon  dioxide  from  Uroestooe  or 
magncsite;  setting  properties  due  to  the  reabsorption  of  carbon  dioade. 

pp  01  to  148. 
pp.  140  to  171. 

Group  II.  Complex  CEME.vnNG  Materials:  including  all  those  eeoMOtlng 
mstfT»«'*  whose  setting  properties  are  due  to  the  formataoo  of  entirely 
new  ehemical  compounds  during  manufacture  or  use;  the  set 
being,  therefore,  different  in  chemical  composition  from  the  raw 
rial  or  mixture  of  raw  materials  from  which  it  was  derived. 
Subgroup  II  a.  Siucatb  Cementing  Materials  or  Hydra uuc 
setting  properties  due  entirely  or  Urgdy  to  the  formation  of 
during  the  processes  of  manufacture  or  use. 


*  Eckel,  E.  C.    The  classification  of  the  crysUUine  cements.    Amerieaa  Oeol- 
ogvt,  vol.  20,  pp.  14&-154.    Mareh,  1002. 
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Hydraulic  limes,  pp.  72  to    190. 

Grappier  cemcnUi,  pp.  189  to  193. 

Natuml  ccmeiit8,  pp.  '200  to  207. 

Portland  cement,  pp.  268  to  574. 

Pusiolan  cements,  pp.  575  to  632. 

Subgroup  II  b.  Oxychloride  Cementing  Materials:  setting  properties 
due  to  the  formation  of  oxychlorides. 

Magnesia  cements,  Sorel  stone,  etc.,  pp.  149  to  171. 

The  Choice  of  Cementing  Materials. 

In  considering  the  mass  of  data  which  is  now  available  regarding 
the  properties  of  the  various  cementing  materials,  there  is  difficulty  in 
sorting  out  just  those  facts  which  arc  necessary  in  choosing  between  the 
different  classes  for  different  kinds  of  work.  I  have  therefore  prepared  a 
brief  summary  of  those  facts  for  insertion  here,  which  I  hope  will  l)e  of 
service  to  some  of  my  readers.  So  far  as  known,  no  engineering  text- 
book gives  exactly  this  sort  of  information,  arranged  in  compact  fashion; 
and  of  course  the  comparisons  made  in  the  advertising  literature  of 
manufacturers  and  dealers  are  to  some  extent  subject  to  suspicion. 
It  is  possible  that  my  own  summary  contains  some  errors  of  either  fact 
or  judgment, but  it  is  at  least  free  from  considerations  of  pci*sonal  interest. 

In  choosing  the  kind  of  cementing  material  that  should  be  used  for  a 
particular  purpose,  the  choice  is  oftentimes  very  clear.  Commonly  it 
will  Ik;  obvious  enough  that  a  Portland  cement,  let  us  say,  must  be  used; 
and  then  the  only  questions  will  be  as  to  brand  and  price,  neither  of 
which  are  subjects  for  consideration  here.  But  at  other  times  there  will 
be  more  latitude  for  choice;  or  perhaps  more  specialized  requirements 
to  be  met.  In  such  cases  the  data  summarized  below  may  be  service- 
able. They  are  arranged  under  certain  headings  which  seem  to  be  of 
the  most  general  interest. 

Cheapness  of  cement. — Based  upon  the  usual  average  cost  per  ton 
of  the  crude  cementing  material  itself,  those  in  conmion  use  rank  about 
as  follows,  from  cheapest  to  dearest;  (1)  ordinary  gypsum  plaster,  (2) 
ordinary  quicklime,  (3)  hydrauhc  lime,  (4)  natural  cements,  (5)  grappier 
cements, (6)  slag  and  other  puzzolan  cements,  (7)  fused  high-alumina 
Portland  cements,  (8)  normal  Portland  cements,  (9)  high-iron  Portland 
cements,  (10)  magnesia  oxychloride  cements. 

Cheapness  of  mortar. — The  cheapness  of  the  mortar  in  which  form 
the  cementing  material  will  probably  be  actually  used,  will  depend  of 
course  only  in  part  upon  the  cost  of  the  crude  or  neat  cement  per  ton. 
It  will  depend  in  larger  part  upon  the  sand-carrying  capacity  of  the 
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oemeni.  From  this  sUndpoint  tho  mnk  of  tho  different  materab  m 
about  as  foUowa,  hoginning  with  thoae  which  have  the  greatert  aaod- 
eanying  capacity:  (1,  2,  3)  all  the  fonna  of  Portland  eemenl — whether 
normal,  high-iron  or  high-alumina,  (4)  grappier  eementa,  (5)  alag 
cement,  (6)  natural  cementa,  (7)  hydraulic  limoa,  (8)  ordinary  limes,  (9) 
gypeum  pUatera  and  (10)  magneaia  cemcntM. 

QutcknesM  of  hardening. — Occasionally,  in  the  ooutm  of  construction 
or  rr|mir  work,  ihv  iimtter  of  quick  hardening  is  a  factor  in  the  choice. 
From  \\m  Htnml|x>int  the  different  materials  rank  about  as  foUqwa: 
(1)  magnesia  oxy chloride  cements,  (2)  gypsum  plasters,  (3)  high-alumina 
PbrUands,  (4)  normal  Portlands,  (5)  high-iron  Portlands,  (6)  natural 
cements,  (7)  grappier  cements.  (^)  slai;  cements.  (0)  hydraulic  limes.  (\0) 
ordinar>'  limes. 

Color  of  rfmerii.— For  some  kmdii  ot  work  the  color  of  the  cement  is  a 
matter  of  interest,  either  on  its  own  accoimt  or  because  a  light-colored 
cement  will  take  other  tinting  better  than  a  dark  product.  From  this 
standpoint  there  are  a  nuinl)er  of  niatorials  which  are  normally  light 
colored,  and  can  be  easily  made  wliite  or  nearly  so  at  no  expense;  theae 
white  or  whitish  cements  include  the  g>'peum  plasters,  the  magnesia 
(-«>iiu>nt8,  the  ordinary  and  hydraulic  limes,  the  grappier  cementa  and  the 
hi^h-aluniina  Portlanib.  Slag  cement  is  next  in  lightnev  of  eolor; 
and  after  this  comes  the  average  normal  Portland.  The  darkest  products 
are  the  natunil  cements  and  the  high-iron  Portlands. 

Engineering  constructions. — When  we  limit  the  matter  to  engineering 
structures  of  ordinary  type  certain  of  the  cementing  materials  are  necea* 
sarily  dropped  from  consideration.  The  magnesia  cements  are  too  dear; 
the  ordinar>'  limes  and  gypsum  products  are  chiefly  of  use  as  plasteta 
and  not  as  mortars  or  in  concrete.  That  still  leaves,  however,  a  field 
of  choice  far  larger  than  the  average  .\nierican  engineer  is  accustomed 
to  considering.  For  in  this  count r>'  we  have,  for  good  or  ill,  concen- 
trated on  one  of  the  lx»«t  of  the  cements  and  left  the  others  practically 
or  entirt^ly  unused.  Engineers  in  other  countries  are  not  quite  so  rigid 
in  their  ideas  of  utiUty  and  economy;  and  for  that  reason,  since  Amer- 
ican engineers  are  likely  to  meet  foreign  competition  in  work  abroad,  it  is 
worth  while  speaking  of  these  other  products. 

For  all  reinforced  work  we  nuiy  take  it  for  granted  that  a  normal 
Portland  cement  will  be  used  ever>'whcre;  tho  other  types  are  barred 
out  from  this  important  field  for  one  reason  or  another.  For  all  work 
which  nuKst  lx»  put  in  use  promptly,  we  are  also  linutt*<l  to  cither  a  normal 
or  a  high-alumina  Portland. 

These  two  classes  cover  perhaps  two-thirds  of  all  modem  enginccnng 
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work.  For  the  remaining  third — mass  concrete  which  is  not  in  a  hurry — 
there  are  several  ahernatives,  all  more  economical  than  Portland  cement, 
in  the  countries  where  these  other  products  are  made,  because  they  are 
all  less  costly  in  the  way  of  fuel  used  in  their  manufacture,  lleference  is 
made  particularly  to  the  imjwrtant  groups  of  hydraulic  hnes  and  grap- 
pier  cements;  their  results  in  long-time  tests  are  discussed  later,  and 
seem  to  justify  their  use  for  a  wide  range  of  work.  They  are  not  better 
than  Portland  but  they  are  cheaper  at  their  points  of  origin;  so  that  for 
work  in  Europe  or  in  South  America  the  engineer  will  do  well  to  keep 
the  possibility  in  mind.  For  the  United  States  and  Canada  it  is  not  even 
a  possibility;  we  have  concentrated  on  normal  Portland  cement,  we 
make  it  very  good  and  fairly  cheap,  and  we  can  not  be  drawn  into  any 
other  line  of  activity.  The  envelopment  here  is  likely  to  be  along  the 
line  of  producing  an  even  higher  grade  of  Portland  cement,  rather  tlian 
by  taking  up  the  manufacture  and  use  of  other  kinds  of  cements. 

Chemical,  Physical  and  Geologic  Data. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  discussion  reference  will  be  made  fre- 
quently to  certain  chemical,  phj'sical  and  geologic  facts.  All  of  the 
data  necessary  for  these  discussions  will  of  course  be  found  in  ordinary 
text-books,  but  for  convenience  a  few  of  the  most  necessary  matters  are 
briefly  summarized  here. 

The  chemical  elements. — In  Table  3  following  the  chemical  elements 
are  listed  with  their  atomic  weights.  These  elements  that  appear  nor- 
mal in  cements,  Umes  plasters,  slugs,  fuels,  etc.,  are  given  in  black-faced 
type  for  convenience  of  reference. 

Heat-imits. — Two  heat-units  are  now  in  conunon  use — the  British 
and  the  metric. 

The  British  thermal  unit  (  =  B.T.U.)  is  the  quantity  of  heat 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  lb.  of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit 
when  at  the  temperature  of  maximum  density  (  =  39.1°  F.  or  4°  C). 

The  metric  unit  ( =  calorie)  is  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  1  kilogram  of  water  one  degree  centigrade  when 
at  the  temperature  of  maximum  density. 

From  these  definitions  the  two  units  may  be  converted  according 
to  the  following  equations: 

1  B.T.U.=   .252  calorie. 
1  calorie  =  3.968  B.T.U. 
1  calorie  per  kilogram  =  1.8  B.T.U.  per  pound. 
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Table  3. 
Artmic  Wnoani  or  ELBcswni 


NMMof 


AnUiDony. .. 

AfBDn 

Araenie. 

liarium 

Biflnuth. 

BoitMi 

Bromine 

(^admium . . . 

Cviuum 

CAldum 

Carbon 

(.Wiuiii 

Chlorine 

Chromium. . . 

Cobalt 

Columbium. . 

Copper 

Krltium      .  .  . 

Hu«»rinf 

(*i:iilolinium.. 

(iHliiuro 

Ctcrmanium. . 

II 

1 
1 

Iriiliuiii 

Iron    

Kr>i>ton .  .  .  . 
Lanthanum. . 

Lend 

lithixim 

Magnesium. . 
Manfuiett. . 

Mereury 

Molybdenum 


Aloari«W^ght.    H 

%r 

0-lt. 

R-L 

Al 

ST.l 

969 

8b 

120.2 

119.3 

A 

39.0 

39.6 

Aa 

76.0 

74.4 

Ba 

137.4 

136.4 

Bi 

206.5 

206.9 

B 

no 

10.9 

Br 

70.96 

79.36 

Cd 

112.4 

111.6 

Ca 

132.0 

131.9 

Cm 

40.1 

89.7 

C 

IS  0 

11.91 

Ce 

140.25 

139.2 

CI 

35.45 

35.18 

Cr 

52.1 

51.7 

Co 

50.0 

58.57 

Cb 

04.0 

03.3 

Cu 

63.6 

63.1 

Er 

166.0 

164.7 

F 

10.0 

18.9 

Gd 

156.0 

154.8 

Ga 

70.0 

09.5 

Ge 

72.5 

72.0 

Gl 

0  1 

9.03 

Au 

107.2 

195.7 

He 

4.0 

4.0 

H 

1.006 

1.000 

In 

115  0 

114.1 

I 

126  07 

126.01 

Ir 

103.0 

191  5 

Pe 

66.9 

66.6 

Kr 

81.8 

81.2 

La 

138.0 

137.9 

Pb 

2060 

206.35 

Li 

703 

6  98 

Mt 

94  86 

94  16 

Mn 

660 

64  6 

Hg 

200  0 

lOK  5 

Mo 

06.0 

95.3 

NMMttf 


Neodjmihun. . . 

Neon 

Nickel 

IfitrogMi. 

Oxygw. 

Palladium 

Pbofpbonu.  . . 

PUtinum 

Potuintin. . . . 
Praaeodymium. 

Radium 

Rhodium 

Rubidium 

Ruthenium 

Samarium 

Scandium 

Selenium 

Silicon 
Silver 

Sodium 

Strontium .... 

Sttlphur 

Tantalum 

Tellurium 

Terbium 

Thallium. 

lliorium 

Thulium 

Tin 

THaniiiiiL 

TunfQrten 

Uranium. 

Vanadium 

X( 
Yi 
Yttrium .  . 

Zinc 

Zirconium 


Nd 

Ne 

Ni 

N 

Ott 

o 

Pd 

p 
Pi 

K 

Pr 

Ra 

Rh 

Rb 

Ru 

Sm 

8e 

8e 

Si 

Ac 

Rft 

8r 

S 

Ta 

Te 

Tb 

Tl 

Th 

Tm 

So 

Tl 

W 

U 

V 

Xe 

Yb 

Yt 

Zo 

Zr 


AlMBfoWiitkL 


O-IC      HoL 


143.6 
20.0 
56.7 

14.041 
191.0 

uod 

106.5 
11.0 

194.8 
•  161 

140.5 

225.0 

103.0 
85.5 

101.7 

150.3 
44.1 
79.2 
16.4 

107.93 
SI 
87 
88  061 

183.0 

127 

160 

204 

232 

171 

119 


6 
0 
1 
5 
0 
0 
1 
0 

238  5 
61  2 
1280 
173.0 
690 
65  4 
90.6 


184 


142  6 
19  9 
58  3 
ISli 

189.0 
U66 

106  7 

iD.n 

193.3 
88  66 

139.4 

223  3 

102.2 

84  9 

100.9 

149.3 

43.8 

78.6 

IS.t 

107  1 
18  68 
86  94 
8161 

181.6 

126.6 

1».8 

202.6 

230.8 

160.7 

118.1 

4T.T 

182.6 

386.7 

508 

127.0 

171.8 

818 

64  9 

899 
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Metric  conversion  tables. — Since  much  of  the  literature  of  cement- 
ing materials  is  published  in  French  and  German,  metric  units  are 
frequently  employed.  In  the  present  volume  such  units  have  l)een 
converted  into  American  units  throughout,  but  for  convenience  a 
few  conversion  tables  are  here  inserted  to  cover  the  more  common 
cases. 

Length. 
1  inch  -  2.54  centimeters. 

1  centimeter—      .3937  inch. 
1  foot  -      .3048  meter. 

1  meter         —39.37  inches. 

-  3.2808  feet. 

Surface. 
1  square  inch  =  6 .  452  square  centimeters. 

1  square  centimeter  =      .  155  square  inch. 
1  square  foot  =      .  0929  square  meter. 

1  square  meter         — 10 .  764  square  feet. 

Volume. 
1  cubic  inch  =16.387  cubic  centimeters. 

1  cubic  centimeter   =      .0<51  cubic  inch. 
1  cubic  foot  =      .  02832  cubic  meter. 

1  cubic  yard  =      .  7645  cubic  meter. 

1  cubic  meter  =35.314  cubic  feet. 

-  1 .  308  cubic  yards. 

Weight. 
1  ounce  avoirdupois  =  28. 35  grams. 
1  pound  -      .4536  kilogram. 

1  kilogram  -  2.2046  pounds. 

1  metric  ton  -  2204 . 6  pounds. 

CAPAcnr. 
1  cubic  foot  -  28 .  317  liters. 

1  liter  -61.023  cubic  inches. 

-  .03.531  cubic  foot. 
1  gallon                    «  3.785  liters. 

Pbbssurb. 
1  pound  per  square  inch  —     .  070308  kilogram  per  square  inch. 

1  kilogram  per  square  centimeter- 14.223  pounds  per  square  inch. 
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Main  dmsaet  of  rocks.~Rooks  are  diMified,  aooofdiiig  to  origiii,  m 
either  (1)  tgn^oiu  or  (2)  mdimeniary.  Usually  it  ia  eai^  to  delanniiie  in 
which  of  these  two  daaaes  a  given  rock  should  be  pbeed,  but  aa  later 
nutoil  there  are  times  when  such  determination  is  very  diffiouH  or  impoa- 


The  igntou*  rocks  are  thoae  which  have  been  formed  by  the  cooling 
of  f  lined  material.  The  original  crust  of  the  earth  was  of  courae  formed 
entirely  of  if^neous  rocks,  but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any  of  thia 
oriKiiml  cruitt  is  still  exposed  at  the  earth's  surface.  The  igneous  roeka 
wliich  we  encounter  now  are  of  much  later  age,  being  derived  from  mollen 
material  which  has  at  various  times  been  forced  up  into  and  through 
other  rocks. 

The  aedimerUary  rocks  are  those  which  have  been  derived  from  the 
decay  or  weathering  of  pre-existing  strata,  the  loose  material  so  freed 
being  carriedoff  (usually  by  running  water)  and  finally  deposited  (usually 
in  an  ocean  or  other  water4)a8in)  as  a  bed  of  sand,  clay,  sheDa,  ele. 
I^ter  this  loosely  deposited  material  has  been  hardened  by  pressure  or 
other  agencies,  so  that  finally  beds  of  sandstone,  shale,  and  limeatone 
are  fonned. 

Igneous  rodcs, — The  igneous  rocks  differ  among  themsdvea  in  chem- 
ical composition,  in  mineral  composition,  in  texture  and  in  the  detaila 
of  origin ;  and  they  may  accordingly  be  classified  on  any  one  of  these 
Imscs.  But  for  oiu*  present  purposes  these  matters  may  be  passed  over 
briefly,  for  the  igneous  rocks  are  of  interest  to  the  cementing  material 
industries  in  only  a  few  relations. 

Most  igneous  rocks  cooled  slowly  bdow  the  earth's  surface,  and  in 
consequence  their  constituent  minerals  crystallised  out  definitely. 
Among  such  massive  and  more  or  less  coarsely  crystalline  igneous  rocks 
may  be  noted  the  granites,  syenites,  gabbroe,  etc.  Rocks  of  this  type 
are  of  present  interest  chiefly  because  they  are  much  used  as  concrete 
aggregates.  A  further  special  interest  arises  from  the  fact  that  moat 
conmiercial  magnesite  deposits  are  associated,  as  secondary  produda, 
with  certain  very  basic  igneous  rocks,  high  in  iron,  lime  and  insunfsia, 
and  low  in  alimiina  and  silica. 

Of  the  igneous  rocks  which  cooled  at  or  near  the  surface,  one  group 
has  interest  in  the  preeent  connection.  Thia  indudee  the  trapa  and 
basaha,  very  extensively  used  as  concrete  aggregatea  and  Uter  man- 
tioned  as  occasionally  being  second-daas  pusaolanic  materials. 

Finally,  the  igneous  rock  material  ejected  from  volcanoes  does  pos- 
sess special  importance  to  the  cement  technologist.  The  roUame  oafc 
thus  formed  is  almost  invariably  a  pusaolanic  material  of  high-grade, 
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whether  it  forms  deposits  on  a  land  surface,  or  falls  into  a  sea  or  lake 
basin  to  form  a  tuff. 

Sedimentary  rocks. — Though  the  igneous  rocks  are  of  slight  impor- 
tance in  cement  manufacture,  the  sedimentary  rocks  are  of  great  impor- 
tance indeed,  for  they  furnish  all  of  the  limestone,  clay,  shale  and 
g\^psum  used  in  the  industries.  For  this  reason  somewhat  more  at- 
tention must  be  paid  to  them  in  the  present  place. 

It  has  been  said  previously  that  the  material  making  up  the  sed- 
imentary rocks  was  derived  ultimately  from  the  waste  or  decay  of  pre- 
existing rock  strata.  To  this  we  may  add  that  such  waste  material 
may  have  been  carried  away  either  mechanically,  as  suspended  frag- 
ments; or  chemically,  in  dissolved  form.  In  either  case  the  transport- 
ing agent  was,  in  most  cases,  running  water  on  the  earth's  surface; 
and  in  most  cases  the  material  so  transported,  whether  carried  in  sus- 
pension or  in  solution,  was  finally  deposited  in  an  ocean,  a  lake  or  other 
water-basin. 

So  much  being  assumed,  another  stage  in  the  process  affords  a  con- 
venient basis  for  classifying  the  sedimentary  deposits;  and  this  basis — 
the  method  of  deposition — has  been  used  in  the  summary  following. 

Classification  of  Sedimentary  Rocks. 

1.  Mechanical  sediments,  composed  of  material  transported  in  sus- 
pension, and  deposited  by  gravity  when  the  transporting  water  loses 
speed.  This  group  includes  the  sandstones,  conglomerates,  clays  and 
shales;  of  which  the  last  two  are  of  interest  to  the  cement  manufacturer. 

2.  Chemical  deposits,  composed  of  material  carried  in  solution  and 
deposited  because  of  evaporation  or  chemical  agencies.  This  group 
includes  gypsum  deposits  and  many  limestones. 

3.  Organic  deposits,  composed  of  material  carried  in  solution  or 
gaseous  form  and  deposited  through  action  of  organisms,  either  plant  or 
animal.  This  group  includes  such  diverse  products  as  coal,  oil,  gas, 
diatomaceous  earth ;  and  also  many  limestones. 

Geologic  chronology. — By  the  apphcation  of  various  criteria,  the 
relative  ages  of  different  series  of  rocks  can  be  determined  with  con- 
siderable certainty.  Such  studies,  carried  on  over  most  of  the  inhabited 
portions  of  the  earth,  have  resulted  in  a  grouping  of  rocks  according  to 
their  ages,  and  a  fairly  complete  geologic  chronology  has  gradually  been 
worked  out  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  extent  of  earth  history.  Our  present 
interest  in  this  phase  of  geology  arises  from  the  fact  that,  in  consulting 
many  of  the  reports  listed  in  the  bibUographies  scattered  through  this 
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volume,  the  reader  will  find  certain  of  thtte  age  terms  used,  often  without 
definition  or  explanation.  The  brief  Humniary  which  follows  may  be  of 
service  in  such  canes. 

For  convenience  of  reference  and  comparison,  all  of  geologic  time  is 
primarily  divided  into  four  main  time  divisions.  These  are  subdivided 
into  twelve  periods^  which  in  turn  are  subdivided  into  epochs.  Still  more 
minute  sulxiivisions  arc  called  stages,  while  the  final  unit  of  division  is  the 
formation.  The  names  assigned  to  the  formations  are  essentially  local, 
and  may  var>'  from  area  to  area;  so  that  no  general  statement  can  lx» 
made  concerning  them.  The  periods  and  epochs,  on  the  other  hand,  arc 
time  divisions  world-wide  in  scope  and  these  broader  groupings  can 
profitably  be  named  here. 

In  the  summary  below  the  names  of  the  periods  are  given  in  order 
downward  from  the  most  recent  (Quaternary)  to  the  oldest  (Archsan). 
In  some  instances  the  subdivisions  into  epochs  are  also  given. 


Cenoioic. 


Period. 
Quaternary. 

Tertiary .  .  . 


Epoch, 
r  Recent 
\  Pleistocene 

Pliocene 
Miocene 
Oligocene 
Eocene 


Mes«jU)ic 


{CietaeeouB. 
Juraasic — 
Triassic. 


Paleosoic. 


Carboniferous. 


(Permian 
Pcnnsylvanian  or  Coal  M< 
Miasissippian  or  SubcarbooifercMis 


Devonian 
Silurian . . 
Ordoviciaii 
,  Cambrian 


Pre-Cambrian. 


( Algonkian 
I  Archsan 


PART  I.     PLASTERS. 


CHAPTER   I. 
COMPOSITION,   DISTRIBUTION,   AND  EXCAVATION  OF  GYPSUM. 

The  mineral  called  gypsum  is  the  raw  material  which  serves  as  the 
basis  for  the  manufacture  of  plaster  of  Paris,  "  cement  plaster,"  and 
the  various  related  types  of  phisters.  In  the  present  chapter  the  com- 
position, properties,  varieties,  mode  of  occurrence,  origin,  and  distribu- 
tion of  gypsum  will  be  described  in  the  order  named,  after  which  the 
methods  and  costs  of  quarrying  and  mining  gypsum  will  \)e  discussed. 

Chemical  composition. — The  mineral  gypsum,  when  absolutely  pure, 
is  a  hj'drous  sulphate  of  lime,  made  up  of  one  molecule  of  lime  sulphate 
combined  with  two  molecules  of  water.  The  chemical  formula  of 
gypsum  is  therefore  CaS04  4-2H20.  This,  when  reduced  to  percentages 
of  weight,  corresponds  to  the  following: 

rv™n.mrrASn^2Hm»   /   L'^e  sulphate  (CaSO*) .  79.1% 
Gypeum(CaSO.+2H,0)»   |   Water  (H^) 20.9 

The  79.1%  of  Ume  sulphate  can,  in  turn,  be  considered  as  being  made 
up  of  32.6%  of  lime  (CaO),  plus  46.5%  of  sulphur  trioxidc  (SO3). 
Reduced  to  its  ultimate  components,  the  composition  of  pure  gypsum 
may  therefore  be  represented  as  follows: 

r  Lime  (CaO) 32.6% 

Gypmim  (CaSO«+2HiO)  -   |   Sulphur  trioxide  (SOa) .  46.5 
I  Water  (H,0) 20.9 


100.0 

Deposits  of  gypsum  large  enough  to  be  worked  for  plaster  are,  how- 
ever, rarely  even  approximately  as  pure  as  this.  Gypsum  as  excavated 
for  a  pla.«?ter-plant  will  usually  carry  varying  and  often  high  percentages 
of  such  impurities  as  clay,  limestone,  magnesian  limestone,  iron  oxide, 
etc.    Table  8,  on  page  53,  gives  a  niunber  of  analyses  of  the  gypsum 
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umhI  at  xnrious  pkitar  pfainto;  adcI  a  ffUnM  at  thk  table  will  ahow 
the  kind  and  amount  of  impuritiea  which  may  be  eipected  to  occur  in 
commercial  gypeuiii. 

Varieties  of  gypettm. — Owing  to  differeiioea  in  form,  texture,  color, 
etc..  foiMum  preeenta  several  varieties,  some  of  which  have  been  giveo 
liiHtinct  names.  The  ordinary  form  in  which  j^ypsum  oeeun  in  the 
workahlo  clopoeits  is  as  masnoe  or  rock  ^ypfwn.  Alabader  n  a  pure 
white,  fine-grained  maaave  gypsum,  oeeasionaOy  used  for  statuary,  ele. 
The  term  sslsmls  Is  applied  to  the  crystalline,  white,  afanost  transpaieot 
fO'lwuni  which  occunt  frequently,  but  in  relatively  Kmall  quantity,  scat- 
tered through  a  deposit  of  massive  g3rp6um. 

Aside  from  those  various  forms  of  rock  gypsum,  two  less  inssriiiii 
forms  of  the  mineral  are  to  be  noted  as  being  of  commercial  importanoe. 
In  certain  Western  States  and  Territories  deposits  of  mrihy  ffypmm,  gyp- 
mtm  Mrihf  or  gyjmle  occur.  These  deposits  contain  an  impure,  earthy, 
granuliir  form  of  gypeum.  Deposits  of  gypwm  mruU  are  also  found 
in  the  West,  being  dunes  or  heaps  of  fine  grains  of  gypsum. 

Physical  properties. — Pure  gypsum  is  white  and,  when  in  the  crystal- 
line form,  translucent.  The  impurities  which  it  conunonly  contains 
usually  destroy  its  translucency  and  a£feot  its  color,  so  that  the  minersl 
as  mined  is  an  opaque,  fine-grained  mass,  varying  from  white  to  reddish, 
gray,  or  brown  in  color. 

Gypsum  can  be  distinguished  from  most  other  minerals  by  its 
extreme  softness,  for  even  when  in  the  crystalline  form  it  can  be  readily 
scratched  by  the  finger-nail.  When  treated  ^ith  acids  it  does  not 
effervesce.  On  heating  it  loses  its  water  of  crystalliiation  and,  if  pre- 
viously translucent,  becomes  a  chalky,  opaque  white.  Pure  crystalline 
specimens  have  a  specific  gravity  ^  of  2.30  to  2.33. 

Anhjrdrite. — The  mineral  anhydrite  is  doeely  related  to  gjrpsum, 
as  it  is  an  anhydrous  lime  sulphate,  with  the  formula  Ca804.  It  there- 
fore corresponds  in  composition  to  the  product  obtained  by  heating 
gypsum  so  strongly  as  to  drive  off  all  of  its  water  of  coml)i nation  (see 
pages  31,  32).  Anhydrite  occurs,  but  in  relatively  small  amounts,  in 
almost  all  g>'p6um  deposits.  Pure  specimens  have. a  specific  gravity  * 
of  2.92  to  2.08. 

Occurrence  and  origin  of  gypsum  deposits. — Rock  g>q3sam  oeears 
in  the  form  of  beds,  frequently  closely  associated  with  beds  of  rock 
salt,  and  almost  always  interstratified  with  thin  beds  of  limestone  and 
thicker  beds  of  red  shales.  Such  g>'peum  beds  may  vary  greatb^  in 
extent  as  well  as  in  thickness.  Beds  now  worked  in  different 
•CUrke.F.W.    GbnUants  of  Nature,  Pkrt  I,  pp.  81. 82. 
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localities,  for  example,  vary  from  six  to  sixty  feet  in  thickness.  The 
gypsum  occurring  in  the  beds  frequently  contains  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  impurities,  as  is  shown  by  the  analyses  given  in  Table  8, 
page  53. 

Deposits  of  rock  gypsum  have  l)oen  formed  by  the  Kradiinl  (evapora- 
tion, in  lake  basins  or  shaUow  arms  of  the  sea,  of  waters  carrying  lime 
sulphate  in  solution.  If  any  natural  water  be  evaporated  to  a  suf- 
ficient ext<»nt,  it  will  deposit  the  salts  which  it  contains,  the  order  in 
which  the  various  salts  are  deix)sited  depending  principally  upon  their 
relative  proportions  in  the  water  and  their  solubility.  A  normal  water, 
whether  from  stream,  lake,  or  ocean,  will  carry  as  its  three  commonest 
constituents  lime  carbonate,  hme  sulphate,  and  sodium  chloride.  If 
such  a  water  be  evaporated,  therefore,  deposits  of  limestone,  gypsum, 
and  common  salt  would  result :  and,  as  above  noted,  these  three  minerals 
are  very  common  associates  in  gypsum  deposits. 

Gypsum-earth  deposits  consist  of  masses  of  small  crystals  or  grains 
of  gypsum,  intermingled  usually  with  much  clayey  matter,  sand,  etc. 
Such  deposits  occur  in  depressions,  and  are  supposed  to  be  formed  by 
the  evaporation  of  spring-waters  which  have  taken  up  lime  sulphate 
in  solution  from  underlying  l^eds  of  rock  gypsum,  only  to  deposit  it 
again  on  reaching  the  surface  and  being  subjected  to  evaporation. 

In  cert.ain  areas  in  the  West,  notably  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
deposits  of  gypsum  sand  occur.  These  deposits  are  made  up  of  fine 
grains  of  gypsum,  worn  off  from  outcrops  of  rock  gypsum  and  carried 
by  the  wind  to  the  place  of  deposition. 

Geologic  distribution  of  gjrpsum  deposits. — Gypsum  has  a  very  wide 
geological  range,  but  the  workable  g>'psum  deposits  of  the  United  States 
occur  at  only  a  few  geological  horizons.  The  Salina  group  of  the  Silurian 
carries  large  gypsum  deposits  which  are  worked  in  New  York,  Ontario, 
Ohio,  and  Michigan.  The  Lower  Carboniferous  carries  workable  gyp- 
sum deposits  in  Virginia,  Michigan,  and  Montana.  Most  of  the  deposits 
west  of  the  Mississippi  occur  in  rocks  of  Permian  or  somewhat  later  age. 
Three  geological  series,  therefore,  carry  almost  all  of  the  workable 
g3rp6um  of  the  United  States. 

Distribution  of  gjrpsum  in  the  United  States. — The  gypsum-produc- 
ing localities  of  the  United  States  are  indicated  on  the  accompanying  map 
This  map  is  taken  from  the  publication  cited  below,*  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred  for  a  much  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  from 
which  most  of  the  descriptive  matter  given  below  has  been  abstracted. 

•  "  Gypeum  DepositA  of  the  United  States,"  by  George  I.  Adams  and  others. 
Bulletin  No.  223,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.    Washington,  D.  C. 
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East  of  the  MkaMippi  River,  the  produeing  localitiee  «ie  ^^'^■^H 
to  central  and  weetem  New  York,  louthweetem  Virginia,  northern 
Ohio,  and  two  widely  aeparated  areas  in  Michigan;  whfle  a  larve 
unworked  depomt  occurs  in  Florida.  Weet  of  that  river,  iypnun  depoata 
are  both  numerous  and  widely  distributed,  and  plast^wniDs  are  in 
operation  in  fourteen  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories. 

Brief  doftcriptions  of  the  Kypsum  resources  of  the  various  Slates 
an'  Kiv(>ii  below,  the  States  being  taken  up,  for  oonvenieDoe  €i  nitnoodf 
in  alplial>ctical  order. 

Arizona, — Gypsum  can  be  obtained  in  quantity  at  several  localities 
in  Houthem  Ariiona,  the  following  being  particularly  noteworthy; 
(1)  III  the  Santa  Rita  Mts.,  Pima  County,  southeast  of  Tucson:  (2)  in 
th<*  low  hilb  along  the  course  of  San  Pedro  River,  Cochise  and  Pinal 
count  i(^:  (3)  in  the  Sierrita  Mts.,  Pima  Coimty,  south  of  Tucson;  (4)  in 
tho  foot  hilb  of  the  Santa  Catalina  Mts.,  Pima  County,  north  of  Tucson; 
(5)  on  the  Fort  Apache  Reservation,  Navajo  County.  Of  these  locali- 
ties only  the  foiulh,  north  of  Tucson,  has  as  yet  been  oommerciaOy 
developed. 

Caiifomia. — In  the  Tertiary  rocks  of  California  gypsum  is  widely 
(listrihuted.  It  is  found  throughout  nearly  all  the  Coast  Ranges,  par- 
tirularly  south  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Great  VaDey, 
and  in  the  valleys  of  southern  California.  Deposits  are  known  to  occur 
in  the  counties  of  Fresno,  Kings,  Monterey,  Kern,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Santa  Barbara,  Ventura,  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino,  Riverside,  and 
Orange. 

Colorado. — The  gypsum-producing  localities  of  Cok)rado  occur  at 
intervals  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  border  of  the  State,  along 
the  eastern  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  **  G3rpsum  has  been 
worked  extensively  near  Loveland:  beds  have  also  been  opened  on 
Bear  Creek,  near  Morrison,  and  eight  miles  to  the  southeast,  on  Deer 
Creek.  Quarries  have  been  developed  near  Perry  Park  and  in  the 
danlt^n  of  tho  Gods,  near  Colorado  City,  and  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Can- 
yon City."  i  )tlu>r  deposits,  as  yet  unworked,  are  known  to  occur  in  the 
central  and  western  parts  of  the  State. 

Fhrida,—An  extensive  area  of  gypsum,  6  to  8  feet  thick,  has  been 
deecribed  as  occurring  about  six  miles  west  of  PanasoflTkee,  Fla.,  on 
a  low-lying  area  of  hummock-huid  known  as  Bear  Island.  The  materia] 
has  not,  as  yet,  been  exploited. 

Iowa, — The  gypsum  of  Iowa  is  confined  to  a  single  area  of  60  to  70 
square  miles,  near  Fort  Dodge,  Webster  County.  The  material  oceura 
in  one  bed,  which  varies  from  10  to  25  feet  in  thickness.    It  ha 
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extensively  worked,  eight  plastci^mills  being  now  in  operation  in  the 
district. 

Kansas. — "  The  gypsum  of  Kansas  consist*  of  extensive  beds  of 
rock  gypsum  and  a  number  of  deposits  of  secondary  gypsum,  or  gypsite. 
Some  of  the  rock  gj'psum  is  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  grades 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  the  gypsite  is  particularly  adapted  for  wall  and 
cement  plasters.  There  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  gypsite  now 
known  to  permit  extensive  operations  for  a  numlx»r  of  years.  Certain 
of  the  deposits,  however,  have  shown  signs  of  exhaustion,  and  have 
been  abandoned.  It  is  probable  that  others  will  be  discovered,  as  there 
is  a  demand  for  further  development  of  the  industry.  The  rock-gypsum 
beds  are  so  vast  in  their  proportions  that  only  those  which  arc  favorably 
situated  with  respect  to  transportation  facilities  will  probably  be  worked. 

"  The  area  in  which  gypsum  is  found  is  an  irrojrular  belt  extending 
northeast  and  southwest  across  the  State,  as  indicated  on  the  accom- 
panying map  of  Kansas  (Fig.  2).  It  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
districts,  which,  from  the  important  centers  of  manufacture,  may  be 
named  the  northern  or  Blue  Rapids  area,  in  Marshall  County;  the 
central  or  Gypsumcity  area,*  in  Dickinson  and  Saline  counties;  and  the 
southern  or  Medicine  Lodge  area,  in  Barber  and  Comanche  counties. 
A  number  of  small  areas  hav^e  been  developed  between  these,  connecting 
more  or  less  closely  the  three  main  areas.  The  gypsum  is  found  at 
Manhattan  and  north  of  that  city,  though  not  worked.  It  is  worked  at 
Langford,  in  the  southern  part  of  Clay  County,  and  is  found  near  Man- 
chester, in  the  northern  part  of  Dickinson  County.  Gypsum  is  worked 
near  Bums,  and  has  in  past  years  been  worked  near  Peabody  and  Furley, 
and  large  deposits  are  known  near  Tampa.  Farther  south,  in  Sumner 
County,  a  large  mill  has  been  operated  at  Mulvane,  and  gypsum  has 
been  quarried  at  Geuda  Springs.  These  different  localities  show  an 
almost  continuous  belt  of  gypsum  across  the  State." 

Michigan. — Gypsum  is  at  present  worked  in  two  distinct  areas  in 
Michigan,  while  a  third  locality  may  prove  to  be  of  importance  in  the 
future.  The  two  producing  areas  are  (1)  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Rapids; 
and  (2)  at  Alabaster,  near  Saginaw  Bay.  The  third,  and  as  yet  unex- 
ploited,  area  is  near  St.  Ignace,  on  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

Montana. — Gypsum  is  worked  for  plaster  in  Cascade  and  Carbon 
counties,  and  is  known  to  occur  at  many  other  localities  in  the 
State. 

Nevada. — At  Moundhouse  and  Lovelocks,  in  northwestern  Nevada, 
gypsum  deposits  have  been  developed.  Large  deposits  also  occur  in 
southern  Nevada. 
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New  Mexkor-Though  K>'p^um  w  known  U>  occur  in  quantity  Bt 
niany  poiiitu,  the  only  commemul  dcvdopniont  has  been  at  Andio, 
where  a  pkuitcr-niill  in  now  in  operation. 

\ew  Kor4:.— The  gypmim  in  New  York SUto oooun aa rock  gDpMim 
interbetided  with  shales  and  shaly  limestonea.  Several  gsrpsuni  beds, 
separated  by  lUialee,  usually  occur  in  any  given  section.  They  are 
k^nticuhir  in  shape,  but  of  such  horiiontal  extent  that  in  any  given 
quarry  ih^  are  usually  of  practically  unifonn  thirkncwi.  Those  thai 
are  worked  vary  from  4  to  10  feet  in  thickness  in  most  of  the  quarries, 
but  at  Fayetteville  a  30-foot  bed  is  ezpoeed.  The  area  in  which  the 
gypsum-bearing  formations  are  found  as  shown  in  the  niap,  Fig.  3, 
extends  through  the  central  part  of  the  State,  the  productive  portion 
of  the  belt  including  parts  of  Madison,  Onondaga,  Cayuga  Ontario, 
Genesee,  Monroe,  Livingston,  and  Eric  counties. 

The  most  easterly  points  at  which  gypsum  has  been  worked  are  in 
Madison  County,  but  the  product  there  is  snudl  and  is  marketed  locally 
for  use  as  land-pla«tcr.  In  Onondaga  County,  at  MaroeUus,  Fayette- 
ville, and  other  points,  large  quarries  are  operated,  part  of  the  product 
being  calcined  and  part  ground  for  land-pUster.  The  quarries  near 
I'nion  Springs,  in  Ca>iiga  County,  produce  principally  land-plaster,  aa 
do  those  of  Phillipeport,  Gibson,  and  N'ictor,  in  Ontario  County.  The 
gypsum  from  Muniford,  Wheatland,  Garbuttville,  and  Oakfield  is  used 
chiefly  for  calcined  plaster. 

Ohio. — **  The  g>'p6uni  deposits  of  Ohio  which  are  of  economic 
value  consist  of  beds  of  rock  gypsum  occurring  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  State.  They  have  been  known  since  the  first  settlementa 
were  nuide  on  the  noKhem  shore  of  Sandusky  Bay.  The  expoeurea 
lie  at  about  the  level  of  the  waters  of  the  bay,  in  some  places  rising  a 
few  feet  above  it.  In  addition  to  the  deposits  of  economic  importance, 
gypsum  is  found  in  small  pockets  and  isolated  bodies  throughout 
the  area  of  the  Salina  group,  which  occurs  extensively  in  northwestern 
Ohio.  The  deposits  which  are  worked  vary  considerably  in  thick- 
ness, ranging  from  a  few  inches  up  to  0  feet.  On  the  north  shore  of 
Sandusky  Bay,  in  Portage  Township,  OtUwa  County,  1500  to  2000 
acres  of  land  have  been  thoroughly  prospected  with  a  core-drill,  and 
it  has  been  shown  that  there  are  from  150  to  200  acres  of  workable 
gypsum.  On  the  south  shore  of  the  bay,  about  2)  miles 
of  the  town  of  Castalia,  drilling  has  shown  the  preaenee  of 
area  of  workable  gypsum,  but  no  developments  have  yet  been 
undertaken.  The  location  of  these  deposits  is  shown  on  the  accom- 
panying  map,   Fig.   4.     It   is  estimated   that   at   the   present  rat« 
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of  produotkm   the   known   deponU   will    Uuit    about    twenty-five 

years." 

OA'MAimi/].— Oklahoma  oceupiea  a  central  pomtion  m  the  bdt  oC 
coiintr>'  whirh  carriea  CKtennve  gypemn  depoeita  all  the  way  fron  the 
nortlif^m  part  of  KaiwaB  into  central  Texaa  (hoc*  Fig.  1).  Within  ita 
borders  the  nuinlNr  niid  thickneaa  of  the  beds  appear  to  be  greater  than 
to  the  north  tuul  nouth.  **  The  amount  of  gypeum  appean  to  be  inei- 
hauKtibk;.  With  (x^rliaps  two  exceptions,  each  of  the  western  counties 
contains  enough  material  to  supply  the  United  States  for  an  in<l(*finito 
length  of  time,  and  there  are  in  addition  considerable  depoeitM  in  the 
eatftern  part  of  the  Territor>'."  The  g>'pKum  in  Oklahoma  niay  lie  con- 
sidered as  occurring  in  four  rc^ionn:  (1)  the  Kay  Coiii'  >n;  (2)  the 
main  line  of  gypnum  IuIIm,  extending  from  (*anadian  <  .■  \  northwest 
through  Kingfisher,  Blaine,  Woods,  and  Woodward  counties  to  the 
Kansas  line;  (3)  the  .'<e<*(>iHi  gypeum  bills,  parallel  with  the  main  gyp«um 
hills,  and  from  50  to  70  miles  farther  southwest,  which  extend  from  the 
Keechi  Hills,  in  southeastern  Caddo  County,  northwestward  through 
Washita,  Custer,  I>ewey,  and  Day  counties;  and  (4)  the  Greer  County 
region,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  western  Greer  County  and  the 
extreme  Houtheastem  comer  of  Roger  Mills  County. 

The  deposits  in  Kay  County  consist  of  earthy  gyspum,  or  gypsite. 
In  tlie  other  three  regions  rock  gypeum  predominates,  althoufl^  there 
are  numerous  localities  where  earthy  gypsum  occurs  in  workable  bodies. 

Ortgon, — Gypeum  occurs  in  Oregon  in  only  one  known  and  exploited 
locality.  This  is  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  State,  near  the  middle 
point  of  the  boundar>'-line,  on  a  ridge  dividing  Biu-nt  River  and  Snake 
River.     A  plaster-plant  located  at  Lime  uses  material  from  this  locaUty. 

South  Dakota.—**  In  the  Black  Hills  uplift  there  is  brought  to  the 
surface  an  elliptical  outcrop  of  the  Red  Beds  surrounding  the  high 
and  plateaus  of  the  central  portion  of  the  Black  Hilln.  The 
about  100  miles  long  by  50  miles  wide,  and  the  outcrop  zone  has  an 
average  width  of  3  miles,  except  in  a  few  districts  where  the  rocks  dip 
steeply,  where  it  is  much  narrower.  Tlie  formation  consists  main^ 
of  red  sandy  shales,  with  included  beds  of  g>'|isum  at  vanous  horiaoos, 
some  of  which  are  continuous  for  long  distances,  while  others  are  of 
local  occurrence.  The  thickness  of  the  de|)osits  varies  inratly,  but  in 
some  districts  over  'M)  feet  of  pure  wliite  K>'P<*um  occur,  and  nearly 
throughout  the  outcrop  of  the  formation  it  contains  depoeita  of  suffi- 
« l.'iit  thickness  and  extent  as  to  have  commercial  XTilue. 

"  The  g>'p8um  is  a  prominent  feature  nlxiut  Hot  Springs.  Here  the 
principal  beds  occur  about  60  feet  above  the  base  of  the  formation  and 
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have  a  thickneiw  of  33|  feet,  excluaive  of  the  10-foot  parting  of  shale 
between  them,  but  this  thickness  diminishes  somewhat  northward  and 
rapidly  southward." 

Texas. — "  The  largest  area  in  Texas  containing  deposits  of  gypsum 
lies  east  of  the  foot  of  the  Staked  Plains,  in  northern  Texas.  The  beds 
have  an  approximately  northeast-southwest  strike  and  extend  from  lied 
River  to  the  Colorado  in  an  irregular  line,  the  sinuosities  of  which  are 
produced  by  the  valleys  of  the  eastward-flowing  streams.  This  belt 
is  a  continuation  of  the  deposits  in  Oklahoma. 

"  In  the  eastern  part  of  El  Paso  County,  to  the  east  of  Guadaloupe 
Mountains,  there  is  an  area  of  gypsum  which  extends  beyond  the  bor- 
der of  the  State  northward  into  New  Mexico.  It  lies  north  of  the 
Texas-Pacific  Railroad  and  west  of  Pecos  River.  In  a  few  localities 
this  great  plain  of  gypsum  is  overlain  by  beds  of  later  limestone  and 
conglomerate.  The  gypsum  is  conspicuously  exposed  along  the  course 
of  Delaware  Creek,  a  stream  rising  in  the  foothills  of  the  Guadaloupe 
Mountains  and  flowing  eastward  into  the  Pecos. 

"  In  the  Malone  Mountains  in  El  Paso  County  there  is  a  third  area 
which  contains  notable  deposits  of  rock  gypsum.  This  locality  has 
the  advantage  of  being  situated  near  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway." 

Utah. — "  The  more  important  known  deposits  occur  in  the  central 
and  southern  portions  of  the  State,  in  Juab  County,  east  of  Nephi;  in 
Sam  pete  and  Sevier  counties,  near  Salina;  in  Millard  County,  at  White 
Mountain,  near  Fillmore,  and  in  Wayne  County  in  South  Wash.  They 
are  all  of  the  rock-gypsum  type,  except  the  one  near  Fillmore,  which  is 
in  the  secondary  form  of  unconsolidated  crystalline  and  granular  gypsum 
blown  up  from  dry  lakes  into  dunes.  Deposits  are  also  known 
in  Emmery  County,  about  forty  miles  southeast  of  Richfield;  in  Kane 
County,  near  Kanab;  in  Grand  County,  between  Grand  River  and 
the  La  Sal  Mountains;  in  Sanpete  County,  near  Gunnison;  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  Washington  County  (?),  between  Duck  Lake  and  Rockville, 
and  at  other  places.  Recently  enormous  deposits  of  gypsum  have 
been  reported  from  Iron  County,  at  points  so  far  from  lines  of  trans- 
portation, however,  as  to  render  their  exploitation  impracticable  for 
the  present." 

Virginia. — All  the  workable  gypsum  deposits  of  Virginia  occur  in 
Washington  and  Smyth  counties,  in  the  valley  of  the  North  Fork  of 
Holston  River.  The  area  within  which  the  known  deposits  are  located 
is  a  narrow  belt  about  sixteen  miles  in  length,  extending  from  a  short 
distance  southwest  of  Saltville  to  a  point  about  three  miles  west  of 
Chatham  Hill  post^fl^ce. 
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The  iimtcml  ocrun*  mt  nM*k  fcypmim,  intcrljedcled  with  ihiW  And 
•haly  llmettooeB  of  Carboiiiferuiw  age.  The  beds  of  gypmni  avenMBe 
30  feet  in  thioknes  at  the  localitii^ii  at  wliit  h  they  are  now  workad. 
The  rocloi  of  the  dktrict  dip  at  a  high  angle,  however,  imiaOy  beiwaea 
25^  and  46*,  no  that  certain  weUii  which  have  been  drilled  are  in  the 
g>'pmini  for  long  diatancea,  and  accordingly  immeniie  thickneMea  of 
g>'pmim  have  lieon  erroneously  reported,  because  the  inclination  of 
the  deposits  was  not  taken  into  account.  Near  Saltxille  the  dip  of  the 
g>'pfiuni  InmIh  wliich  nit*  worked  i^  toward  the  northwest;  at  the  mines 
further  up  the  valley  the  dip  ih  to  the  southeaiit. 

The  development  of  the  gypsum  industry  in  this  area  has  been 
governed  almost  entirely  by  the  transportation  facilitiex.  The  depoaita 
in  the  upper  valley,  though  extensive  and  easily  workable,  have  noi 
been  largely  expk>ited,  owing  to  the  long  wagon-haul  necessary.  The 
deposits  at  Saltville  and  Plasterco,  which  are  on  a  branch  of  the  Nor- 
folk and  Western  Railroad,  have  furni><hc*<l  the  principal  output. 

Throughout  the  entire  area  the  dip  of  the  gypsum  beds  is  so  high 
ii»  to  require  mining,  except  at  the  commencement  of  the  working. 

Wyoming. — Though  g>'pfiuni  deposits  occur  at  many  localities  in  the 

State,  only  two  plaster-plants  are  at  present  in  operation.    These  Bn 

<l  at  I^ramie  ami  Hed  Butter  rrH|XH!tively.     A  considerable  exten- 

1  the  Wyoming  plaster  indu8tr>'  may,  however,  be  expected:  for 

the  Huppliefl  of  g>'p6um  arc  large  and  accessible. 

Canada. — Gypsum  occurs  in  New  Brunswick,  associated  wnti  l^ower 
Carl)oniferouH  limestones,  particularly  large  deposits  being  shown 
near  nill»lx)ro,  Albert  County.  An  analysis  of  a  typical  sample  from 
HilWwro  is  given  as  No.  25,  of  Table  9,  page  CO. 

The  g>'psum  deposits  of  Ontario  occur  in  the  form  of  beds,  associated 
with  shales  and  limestones,  in  the  Salina  group.  The  princifvil  exploited 
re  located  along  the  valley  of  Grand  Hiver,  from  Paris  in 
I  iiity  to  near  Cajruga  in  Haldimand  County. 

Extensive  gypsum  beds  also  occiu*  in  Devonian  limestones  along  the 
'  !  !i  rivers,  near  James  Bay:  but  these  depoeita  are  as 
.         <'loped. 

In  Nova  Scotia  thick  beds  of  gypsum  occur  near  St.  John  Harbor, 
Port  Bevis,  and  Baddeck  Bay,  associated  ^  it  h  Carboniferous  limestones. 
An  analysis  of  gypsimi  from  near  Baddn  k  Bay  is  given  as  No.  26  of 
Table  9,  page  60. 

nf  the  Canadian  g>'psum  deposits,  those  of  New  Brunswick  and 
\  I  Scotia  are  of  interest  to  American  producers,  for  they  have  au|>- 
plii  ii  large  quantities  of  crude  fOT^^un  to  plaster  plants  k)oaied  in  the 
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United  States.  Most  of  this  gypsum  from  the  Maritime  Provinces  is 
used  in  plants  located  in  the  seaboard  cities,  but  a  considerable  amount 
of  it  is  calcined  as  far  west  as  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Further  details  on  this 
matter  will  be  found  in  Chapter  V. 

In  the  prairie  and  mountain  provinces,  from  Manitoba  to  the  Pacific, 
gj'psum  deposits  often  of  great  size  are  known  to  occur.  These  are  in 
newer  geological  formations  than  those  of  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia, 
for  the  gypsimis  of  western  Canada  are  mostly  in  Triassic  and  Ter- 
tiary rocks,  like  the  corresponding  deposits  of  the  western  United 
States. 

Manitoba  contains  gypsum  deposits  of  both  older  and  newer  series. 
In  the  region  l)etween  Lakes  Manitoba  and  Winnipeg,  for  example. 
Lower  Silurian  gypsum  deposits  occur  extensively,  and  have  been  devel- 
oped for  plaster  manufacture.  In  southern  Manitoba,  on  the  other 
hand,  beds  of  much  later  age  have  been  prospected. 

All>erta  is  known  to  contain  gypsum  deposits  at  a  number  of  local- 
ities in  the  northern  port  of  the  province,  along  the  Athabasca  and  Peace 
River  drainages.  Their  location,  distant  from  both  transportation  and 
markets  at  present,  renders  these  deposits  of  little  economic  importance 
now. 

In  British  Columbia  g>'psum  has  been  found  and  worked  at  Merritt, 
in  the  Nicola  Valley;  and  its  occurrence  has  been  reported  from  a  num- 
ber of  other  points  in  the  province. 

For  details  concerning  the  Canadian  deposits  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  two  reports  following,  of  which  that  of  Cole  is  of  course  the 
more  general  and  important: 

Cole,  L.  H.    G3rp6uin  in  Canada;  its  occurrence,  exploitation  and  technology. 

Bulletin  245,  Mines  Branch,  Canadian  Dept.  of  Mines,  Ottawa,  1913, 

256  pp.,  maps. 
Jennison,  W.  F.     Gjrpsum  deposits  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.     Bulletin  84, 

Mines  Branch,  Canadian  Dept.  Mines,  Ottawa,  1911,  171  pp.,  maps. 

Newfoundland. — Extensive  deposits  of  gypsum  occur  in  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  rocks  of  western  Newfoundland.  These  are  specially 
well  show^n  on  and  near  the  southern  portion  of  the  west  coast  of  the 
island.  Though  these  deposits  are  essentially  continuous  for  many 
miles,  transportation  requirements  will  for  the  present  limit  attention 
to  those  which  are  located  on  the  west  coast  or  near  the  railroad.  Of 
these  three  coast  areas  are  notable;  the  southernmost  in  the  Codroy 
Island — Cape  Anguille  region;  the  second,  at  Plaster  Cove,  in  the 
so-called  Highland  region ;  and  the  third  at  Romaines  Brook.  In  addi- 
tion the  deposits  along  Fi.shels  Brook  on  the  railroad  are  important. 
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EumliMitioa  of  opnm  dapoilts.— In  examining  and  UvtiiiK  a  |[yp- 
miin  depoat,  it  is  safe  to  aMUtnc  that  the  Kypnuin  in  of  Mdimratafy 
origm,  and  that  it  oocun  in  mora  or  lets  rvgular  beds  or  leoaea.  The 
ehief  problems  are  ooneemed  with  determining  the  average  eompositioo 
of  the  rock,  the  pmenoe  and  proportion  of  anhydrite,  the  thicknem  of 
the  I',  anil  the  average  thicknen  of  the  g>'pmini  \mh\  jtHrlf. 

1  lit  of  actual  excavation,  the  beat  implement  for  (Iftrrmining 

iiioKt  of  the  factom  of  value  not<*d  above  in  the  earth  auger,  for 
iiioiily  the  material  overl>nng  the  g>'piiuni,  near  the  outcrop  at 
will  In*  noil  or  soft  clay,  and  in  mich  material  the  auger  gives  eoonomieal 
and  fairly  accurate  remilts.  An  auger  can  be  worked  in  the  gypsum 
i  '  ^oti^h  with  difficulty  increasing  rapidly  with  the  depth  from  the 
In  most  cases  the  best  practice*  will  Im*  to  uw  the  auger  to 
determine  the  Uiickness  of  overburden,  driving  it  down  until  it  cuts 
sufficiently  into  the  gypsum  to  prove  that  a  solid  bed  has  been  reached. 

When  the  gypsum  is  covered  by  beds  of  harder  rock,  such  as  shales 
or  linH^tones,  the  auger  is  of  course  useless  for  exploration.  In  such 
cases  chum  drilling  or  rotary  drills  must  be  employed  to  determine  the 
thicknesses  of  the  gypsum  beds  and  to  secure  the  samples  for  aiiah-sis. 

A  theoretically  pure  g>'p8um  carries  nothing  but  lime  sulphate  and 
combined  water;  and  some  of  the  crx^stalline  forms  of  gypsum  often 
approxinuite  this  condition  of  theoretical  purity.  In  general,  however,  a 
deposit  of  g^'peum  large  enough  to  be  of  commercial  use  will  show  that 
certain  impurities  arc  present  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  throughout 
the  mass  of  the  deposit. 

In  most  beds  of  rock  g>'psum  such  impurities  will  not  oniinarily 
amount  to  more  than  1  to  3  per  cent  of  the  total;  and  they  will 
chiefly  of  lime  carbonate,  silica,  aluniiim,  iron  oxide  and 
carbonate.  The  analyses  given  in  Table  9  on  page  60  i^ill  serve 
to  indicate  the  composition  of  rock  gypsum  actually  used  at  many 
different  and  widely  separated  pUints. 

rhc  g>'psite  or  gypsum  earth  deposits  are,  in  general,  much  mors 
impure  than  those  of  rock  g>'psum;  and  as  shown  in  Table  10,  page  61, 
g>'|)site  as  mined  may  cam^  from  5  to  10  per  cent  or  more  of  waste 
matter. 

r  Ion  and  hanaling  of  rock  gypsum.— l>e|K)sits  of  rock  gypsum 

rithcr  ill  o{N'ii  ({uarries  or  in  mines,  the  choice  depending 
on  the  thickness  of  the  bed,  its  dip,  and  the  amount  of  stripping  neces- 
8ar>'.  Usually  work  is  commence<!  in  an  open  cut  on  the  outcrop  of 
the  gy-psum  bed.  After  the  entire  available  face  on  the  property  has 
been  opened  in  this  manner,  it  is  necessary  to  decide  whether  the  work- 
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ing9  can  be  most  economically  driven  as  underg^round  tunnels  or  slopes, 
or  by  stripping  and  open-cut  work.  At  the  Severance  quarries  at 
Fayotteville,  N.  Y.,  over  40  feet  of  shale  and  limestone  stripping  is 
removed,  but  the  total  thickness  of  gypsum  beds  shown  here  is  60  icct; 
and  such  heavy  stripping  could  not  be  justifie<i  in  order  to  work  thinner 
beds. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the  cost  of  quarrying  gypsum  may  range 
from  20  to  35  cents  per  ton,  as  compared  with  40  to  60  cents  per  ton 
for  mining  it.  In  mining,  large  pillars  must  be  left  at  frequent  intervals, 
and  timl>ering  is  necessary,  in  addition,  for  extensive  workings. 

Mining  methods. — The  mining  methods  practiced  at  a  typical  Kan- 
sas locality  are  descrilxKl  *  as  follows  by  Crane: 

"  As  a  rule,  there  is  little  or  no  system  employed  in  laying  out  the 
workings.  Main  lines  of  haulage  are  run  as  continuations  of  the  sur- 
face drifts,  other  openings  being  run  parallel  with  them  on  further  devel- 
opment, or  run  from  the  foot  of  a  shaft  sunk  to  the  workable  deposit. 
On  one  or  both  sides  of  the  haulageways  rooms  are  driven,  which 
often  run  together,  thus  leaving  odd  and  very  irregularly  shaped  pillars. 
Long  working-faces  are  often  formed,  which  must  be  again  broken 
by  passages  forming  pillars  for  the  support  of  the  roof.  Usually,  how- 
ever, single  rooms,  more  or  less  irregular  in  shape,  are  opened  up  and 
worked  until  the  handling  of  the  product  becomes  inconvenient,  when 
new  and  more  advantageously  placed  openings  are  begun. 

"  The  mine  in  question  was  opened  by  an  adit,  which,  beginning  on 
a  fairly  steep  hillside,  at  a  point  on  a  level  with  the  second  floor  of 
the  mill,  extends  into  the  hill  for  a  distance  of  about  1000  feet.  No 
special  attempt  was  made  to  align  the  adit,  consequently  considerable 
useless  work  was  done.  For  the  first  400  feet  the  adit  runs  approxi- 
mately north;  the  next  300  feet  shows  a  marked  variation  from  the 
north-and-south  line.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to  rectify  the  devia- 
tion by  driving  a  right-angled  offset  25  feet  in  length;  the  remaining 
300  feet  was  driven  approximately  parallel  with  the  first  400  feet. 

"  Unfortunately,  the  adit  was  driven  so  nearly  level  as  to  render 
drainage  very  difficult,  and  much  water  stands  in  depressions  on  the 
limestone  floor. 

"  The  adit  is  lined  with  rough-hewn  oak,  walnut,  and  red-elm  timber, 
except  the  last  300  feet,  which  has  round  timbers  of  similar  material. 
Three-quarter  sets — that  is,  sets  with  posts  and  caps  only — are  em- 
ployed.   The  posts  and  caps  are  6  feet  2  inches  and  6  feet  4  inches 

*  Crane,  W.  R.  The  gypeum-plaAter  industry  of  Kansas.  Eng.  and  Mining 
Journal,  p.  442,  March  17, 1904. 
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long,  reipeetiviely,  both  being  8 XS  inchM  in  mction.  They  are  ipMed 
36  inefaes.  The  posto  tUnd  on  a  limestone  stratum  2  feei  in  thickneM, 
and  therefore  require  no  mllii.  The  sets  for  the  fint  700  feei  are  Umiifl 
with  2X  12-inch  oiik  plank;  the  remaining  300  feet  has  plaok  hfliiiC 
on  the  caps  and  pole-lagging  on  the  poaU.  A  single  track  of  35-iDcfa 
gauge  ia  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  tunnel  for  the  mine-cara,  which  are 
drawn  by  mule-power.  The  cars  have  a  capacity  of  from  800  to  1000 
Iba.  gypeum. 

"  The  gypeum  mined  is  8.5  feet  thick  and  is  won  by  shodting  it  from 
the  face  or  aides  of  the  rooms,  holes  being  bored  by  hantl-operated 
post-augers,  Hardsoop  make.  The  holes  are  1.5  inches  in  diameter 
and  range  from  3  to  6  feet  deep.  Black  powder  of  C  grade  is  usuaQy 
oniployod,  the  charge  ranging  from  6  to  14  inches  per  hole.  Squibs 
toyed  in  firing  the  charges.  The  cost  of  explosive  per  ton  of 
' '  racted  is  about  four  cents. 

>ot  air-shaft  connects  the  end  of  the  adit  with  the  surface, 
IH)  leet  above." 

Working  gypsum-earth  deposits. — Deposits  of  g>'pfdte  or  g>'psum 

earth,  lx*ing  purely  surface  deposits  of  a  soft  granular  materijil,  can 

Ih«  worked  best  by  methods  entirely  different  from  those  used  in  exca- 

'7  "    *■  sypsum.    The  gypsum  earth  is  not  only  soft,  but  frequently 

Lxe  percentage  of  moisture:  and  as  it  freeaes  deeply  because 

of  t !  '  are,  the  Kansas  deposits  can  be  worked  only  during  wnnn 

^ '    (O'psum  earth  is  covered  by  soil  or  sand,  this  is  stripped. 

.\  \\  in  then  loosened  by  disk  harrows  or  plows,  and  taken 

up  by  wheeled  scrapers.    It  is  then  taken  to  dr3ring-shed8,  in  order 

to  get  rid  inexpensively  of  as  much  of  the  water  as  possible.    The  cost 

of  working  a  gypsum-earth  deposit,  under  average  oooditioDS,  may 

fall  between  10  and  25  cents  per  ton. 


CHAFl^ER  II. 
CHEMISTRY  OF  GYPSUM-BURNING.     MANUFACTURE  OF  PLASTERS. 

Before  taking  up  the  actual  methods  and  details  of  plaster-manu- 
facture, it  will  be  of  advantage  to  discuss  briefly  the  chemical  and  physi- 
cal principles  on  which  the  industry  is  based. 

Chemistry  of  gypsiun-buming. — Pure  crude  gypsum  is  a  hydrous 
sulphate  of  hme,  with  a  chemical  formula  CaS044-2H20.  This  corre- 
sponds to  the  composition: 


fLime  (CaO) 32.6% 

Sulphur  trioxide  f-79.1% 

(SO,).  46.5 

Water  (H^) 20  9 


CaS04+2H,0-     Lime  sulphate  (CaSO.) 


h 


100  0 


If  pure  crude  gyfwum  be  heated  to  a  temperature  of  more  than 
212°  F.  and  less  than  400°  F.,  a  certain  definite  portion  of  the  water 
of  combination  will  be  driven  off,  and  the  gypsum  thus  partially  dehy- 
drated will  be  plaster  of  Paris.  Plaster  of  Paris  has  the  formula 
CaS04-h}H20,  corresponding  to  the  composition: 

r^  or^  ixir,     I  Li^e  sulphate  (CaSO*)  93  8% 

^^*+"'^"\  Water  (H^) 

Three-fourths  of  the  original  water  of  combination  have  therefore 
been  driven  off  in  the  course  of  the  process.  Dehydration  to  this  extent 
can,  as  above  not«d,  be  accomplished  at  any  temperature  between 
212°  F.  and  400°  F.  In  actual  practice,  however,  it  is  found  most 
economical  of  fuel  and  time  to  carry  on  the  process  at  the  highest  allow- 
able temperatures;  and  330°  to  395°  F.  may  be  regarded  as  the  usual 
limiting  temperatures  for  plaster-manufacture. 

About  400°  F.  is  a  critical  temperature,  for  if  gypsum  be  heated  at 
temperatures  much  above  this,  it  loses  all  of  its  water  of  combination, 
becoming  an  entirely  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime,  and  useless  as  a 
normal  plaster.  Under  certain  conditions,  however,  gypsum  burned 
at  temperatures  above  400°  F.  gains  valuable  properties.     Such  highly 
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burned  gypmim  productji  will  \ye  oonndered  in  Chapter  IV,  under  the 
head  of  Flouring  and  Hard-finish  Plaaters. 

Reourrinn  to  planters  burned  at  temperatures  lower  than  400^  P., 
it  may  be  said  that  if  the  Kypeum  is  pure,  the  resuHing  plaater  will 
harden  or  set  ver>'  rapidly  when  iiiixcHl  with  water,  reabsorbing  sufficient 
water  to  regain  its  original  composition  of  Ca804+2HsO.  Such  quiek- 
sctting  pure  pbstera  are  conveniently  grouped  as  plaster  of  Pkuis.  If, 
however,  the  crude  gypsum  carried  a  large  percentage  of  impurities, 
or  if  certain  materials  are  added  to  the  plaster  after  burning,  the  product 
will  Rct  much  more  slowly.  Such  slow-eetting  plasters  are  of  value  in 
Htructural  work,  and  are  marketed  under  the  somewhat  misleading 
name  of  **  cement  plasters."  The  term  is  unfortunate,  because  such 
**  cement  plasters  '*  arc  in  no  way  rekited  to  the  much  better  known 
**  hydraulic  cements  "  discussed  later  in  this  volume. 

UninK  the  properties  above  noted  as  a  basis  for  classification,  the 
group  of  plasters  may  be  subdivided  as  follows: 

Classification  or  PuuvrBBs. 

A.  Produced  by  the  incomplete  dehydration  of  gypsum,  the  mldnatinii  being 

carried  on  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  400*  P. 

1  Pnwiuced  by  the  calcination  of  a  pure  gypeum,  no  foreign  mat«riak  beinc 
iiddcxl  either  during  or  after  ealcfaiatioo PLAsm  or  Pais. 

^  I  riHluced  by  the  caldnaUon  of  a  gypaum  containing  certain  natuiml 
impuritiea,  or  by  the  addition  to  a  calcined  pure  gypcum  of  cer- 
tain roateriala  which  serve  to  retard  the  aet  of  the  product. 

CsMBirr  Puumn. 

B.  Produced  by  the  complete  dehydration  of  gypeum,  the  calcination  tiemg  earned 

on  at  temperaturea  eiceeding  400*  F. 

3.  Produced  by  the  calcination  of  a  pure  gypsum FuxMUMO-VLAflVsa 

4  Produced  by  the  calcination,  at  a  red  heat  or  oyer,  of  gypmin  to 
which  certain  aubatancea  (usually  ahun  or  borax)  have  been 
added  )fARD-n.vwH  Puumni 

Commercial  classification  of  plasters.— In  the  trade  the  names  aliove 
suggestecl  are  used  quite  exteiusively,  but  at  times  in  a  careless  and 
indefinite  fashion. 

Calcined  plaMer  commonly  means  a  biuned  pkster  to  which  no 
retarder  has  been  added.  If  the  gypsum  from  which  it  was  made  was 
pure,  the  resuhing  calcined  pUuUer  will  lx»  a  pUuler  pf  Ports,  as  defined 
above.  If  the  g>'pBum  used  was  impure,  however,  the  resulting  eoid'iiei 
plfuier  would  be  a  cement  pkuter,  as  defined  above. 

Stucco  is  almost  a  synonym  for  plader  cf  Paris,  as  it  contains  no 
retarder  and  is  made  from  fairly  pure  gypsum:  but  the  product  handled 
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oommcrcially  as  pUuUr  of  Paris  is  usually  more  finely  ground  than 
jdioco  and  is  as  white  as  possible. 

Wall-pUulers  are  made  by  adding  not  only  retarder  but  also  hair 
(or  some  other  fiber)  to  calcined  plaster. 

Keene's  "  cement,"  Parian  "  cement,"  etc.,  are  plasters  used  as 
hard  finishes  in  buildings.  Their  properties  are  due  to  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  their  manufacture,  for  which  reference  should  be  made  to 
Chapter  IV. 

In  the  present  chapter  the  manufacture  of  plaster  of  Paris,  cement 
plaster,  and  wall-plaster  will  be  taken  up,  and  followed  by  a  chapter  on 
the  properties  of  the  resulting  products.  The  manufacture  and  proper- 
ties of  the  flooring  and  hard-finish  plasters  will  be  discussed  together  in 
Chapter  IV. 

Manufacture  of  Plaster  of  Paris,  **  Cement  Plaster,"  and  Wall-plaster. 

Though  plaster  of  Paris  and  "  cement  plasters  "  are  very  distinct 
so  far  as  properties  and  fields  of  use  are  concerned,  their  processes  of 
manufacture  are  so  similar  that  they  will  be  treated  together  in  this 
chapter.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  manufacturing  plaster  of  Paris  a 
pure  gypsum  is  used,  so  that  the  product  sets  very  rapidly,  while  in 
making  cement  plasters  slowness  of  set  is  obtained  either  by  using  a 
naturally  impure  gypsum  or  by  adding  a  retarder  to  the  material  during 
or  after  its  manufacture.  Aside  from  this  difference,  and  a  slight 
difference  in  the  calcining  temperature,  which  is  usually  somewhat 
lower  for  plaster  of  Paris  than  for  cement  plaster,  the  methods  employed 
in  making  the  two  products  are  closely  similar. 

Two  operations  are  necessary  in  manufacturing  both  kinds  of  plaster: 
the  raw  material  must  be  properly  calcined  and  finely  ground.  The 
grinding  may  either  precede  or  follow  the  burning,  for  the  order  of 
the  two  operations  depends  largely  upon  what  calcining  process  is  used. 
If  the  burning  is  carried  on  in  kettles,  the  grinding  is  usually  done  first; 
but  if  the  burning  is  carried  on  in  ovens  or  rotating  cylinders,  the  raw 
material  is  necessarily  or  advisably  fed  in  lumps,  and  the  fine  grinding, 
therefore,  follows  the  burning.  In  the  present  chapter  the  subject 
will  be  discussed  under  the  following  headings: 

(1)  Grinding  gypsum  and  plaster. 

(2)  Calcining  by  the  oven  process. 

(3)  Calcining  by  the  kettle  process. 

(4)  Calcining  by  the  rotary  cylinder  process. 

(5)  Addition  of  retarders  and  acceleration. 

(6)  Costs  of  plaster-manufacture. 
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Effect  of  temperature  and  time  oo  prop«rtlM.—LediieaiidClienu* 
hAve  carried  out  important  experinoents  to  determine  the  effafli  whiob 
the  t«mper»iure  and  duration  of  the  burning  have  upon  the  propflrtaaa 
of  the  resultant  plastera.  Borne  of  the  teats  are  presented  here,  arranged 
so  as  best  to  bring  out  the  results. 

Tabls  4. 
EffscT  or  TaMpsBATun  aitd  Tna  on  Puumia  soawiwo. 
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Theee  Frendi  experiments  indicate  that: 

1.  At  whaterver  temperature  the  burning  is  conducted,  within  the 
limits  of  150  and  300  degrees  Centigrade,  the  initial  and  final  sets  are 
hastened  by  long  burning. 

2.  The  compresrive  strength  shows  a  tendency  to  increase  with  length 
of  burning  time,  at  any  temperature  up  to  and  including  250 
Above  this  temperature  the  effect  of  longer  exposure  is  iQJurious. 

3.  Time  of  burning  being  equal,  the  initial  and  final  sets  are 

*  Lrduc  et  Chenu.    Chaux,  Ciments,  Platrca,  pp.  178-178. 
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by  increased  temperature  up  to  the  point  of  300  degrees  Centigrade. 
Above  this,  as  will  be  seen  later,  they  slow  down  markedly. 

4.  Time  of  burning  being  equal,  the  compressive  strength  tested  at 
twenty-four  hours  increases  with  increase  of  temperature,  up  to  250 
degrees.  Above  this  it  tends  to  fall  off  somewhat;  and  above  300  it 
falls  off  sharply. 

5.  Time  of  burning  being  equal,  the  compressive  strength  tested  at 
one  week  tends  to  increase  with  temperature  up  to  300  cleKrees.  Alx)ve 
that  it  also  falls  off,  but  more  slowly  than  do  the  twenty-four-hour  tests. 

To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  time  and  temperature  have  equivalent 
effects  upon  the  properties  of  the  product,  with  the  quahfication  that 
while  overtime  merely  is  of  negative  value,  over-temperature  may 
reach  to  the  point  of  positive  harm. 

Finally,  there  is  to  be  considered  the  effect  of  fine  grindinp;  of  the 
crude  gypsum.  This,  as  might  have  been  expected,  aids  materially 
in  bringing  about  complete  burning  in  much  shorter  time  than  when 
coarse  gypsum  is  used. 

Kind  of  fuel  used. — Coal  is  used  as  fuel  at  most  American  plaster 
mills,  though  in  a  number  of  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  oil  is  in  use. 
The  exact  situation  as  regards  fuel  used  at  different  plants  is  shown  in  the 
figures  in  the  following  table,  made  up  from  data  given  in  reports  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

Table  5. 
Fuels  Used  at  American  Pi..a8Ter  Mills. 


Kind  of  Fuel  Uaed. 

Number  of  MilU  Using. 

1010. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

Coal 

oa 

Wood 

Coal  and  wood.. 
Coal  and  oil ... . 

55 

13 

2 

55 
16 

1 
1 

50 
16 

1 
1 

1 

43 
17 

1 

2 

Total  number  of  mills  reporting. 

70 

73 

69 

63 

Grinding  gypsum  and  plaster. — In  American  plants  using  the  kettle- 
calcining  process  the  gypsum  is  finely  pulverized  before  calcination. 
This  pulverizing  is  usually  accomplished  in  three  stages,  though  when 
g3rp8um  earth  is  used  instead  of  rock  gypsum  the  coarse  crushers  are 
dispensed  with.    The  three  stages  are: 
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(1)  Tho  lump  Kyp«um,  m  quarned,  is  eruthed  to  2-  to  4-iiidi 
in  a  Blako,  Gates,  or  other  ooarse  crusher. 

(2)  The  iMtxluot  of  the  ooarse  emsheia  is  fed  to  raduciiri  n( 
ooffee-niill  type,  which  criwh  it  to  alwut  \  inch  or  bo. 

(3)  The  final  pulverising  is  acoompUshcd  in  either  buhratooe  milk, 
Sturtevant  rock-emery  miOs,  or  Stedman  disintefcrators.  These  reduee 
tho  Kypsum  so  that  from  55  to  65  per  cent  will  pass  a  lOO-mesh 
and  it  in  then  rraclv  to  Ix*  fed  to  the  kettles. 


Pia.  7.~Nipper  for  coarse  crushing  of  Kypnun.    (Buttcnrorth  ±  Lowe.) 


L 


A  typical  s< >rio8  of  Kypsiim-Rnnding  machinery  is  shown  in  Fiijs. 
7-9.  Kig.  7  shows  a  "  nipfxT,"  used  for  the  first  coarse  reduction. 
It  is  a  heavy  crusher  of  the  jaw  type,  and  when  used  for  gypimm- 
crushing  is  usually  equipped  with  corrugated  jai^^,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent clogging.  The  machine  shown  in  the  illustration  has  a  jaw- 
opening  of  16|'' X25]",  and  a  shipping-weight  of  10,200  lbs.  A  smaller 
nipper,  wcighinK  SlOO  \\i».  and  with  a  36"X12"  belt  pulley,  is  quoted 
as  having  a  oafmcity  of  10  to  14  tons  per  hour. 

The  "nipper"  is  usually  foltowed  by  the  "cracker"  (Fig.  8), 
which   is   a  heavy  machine  of   the  familiar    toothed   spindle  type. 
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A  cracker  weighing  8000  lbs.  has  a  capacity  of  12  to  15  tons  per 
hour. 

For  the  final  reduction  the  Stedman  disintegrator,  Sturtcvant  rock- 
emery  mill,  or  ordinary  biihrstono8  are  generally  used.    The  last  two 


Fio.  8. — Cracker  for  intermeiUatc  reduction.     (Buttcrworth  &  Lowe.) 


machines  are  described  in  a  later  section  of  this  volume  (pp.  234,  236),  as 
they  are  quite  extensively  used  in  grinding  natural-cement  clinker. 

The  Stedman  disintegrator  (Fig.  9),  is  composed  essentially  of  four 
concentrically  placed  cages,  formed  of  steel  bars.  Of  these  cages,  the 
first  and  third  revolve  in  one  direction,  the  second  and  fourth  in  the 
opposite.     The  material  to  be  crushed  is  fed  into  a  hopper  which  dis- 
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eharieo  it  at  the  center  of  the  otfBt.  The  gypmm  Itiinpe  are  siniek 
by  the  ban  of  the  inner  cace,  and  thrown  outwafd  at  high  velocity. 
Thi)  bars  of  the  aeoond  oa«e,  revolving  in  the  oppottte  diiedioo,  atrike 


Pia.  O.—Stedman  diantegrator,  50-uieh,  hmry  pattani;  opco  And  iOd  apart. 

them  with  a  blow  of  double  force,  and  this  operation  is  repeated  by  the 
bare  of  the  third  and  fourth  cages  in  succession. 


Table  6. 
8iii8»  CAFAcmr,  btc.,  of  Stcdman  Dm: 

NTSOBATOBS. 

81a*. 

pow«r. 

OapacityiBlO 
Hottfm. 

^a^ 

aO-inch  dirinUfrator,  heavy  pattern 

42-  "                         Ucht 
40."                          Kavy 
44-  •• 

50.  •♦ 

6-0 
12  18 
\:  18 
2^25 
80-85 
86-45 

8iol0toiM 
18  *•  25    •* 
20  ••  30    •• 
25"  35    •• 
40"  50    " 
CO  "75    " 

3.000 

5.500 

8.000 

10.000 

12.000 

15,000 

After  being  reduced  as  above  described,  the  gypsum  m  calcined. 
Usually  it  is  necessary  to  regrind  some  of  the  product  which  comes  from 
the  ketUee;  and  this  may  be  accomplished  in  any  of  the  fine  grindere 
above  noted. 
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When  the  rotarj^  process  is  used,  it  is  cust^^mary  not  to  pulverize  the 
mat<»rial  until  after  CAlcinin^.  As  calcined  plaster  is  much  easier  to 
grind  than  crude  ^ypKuni.  a  considerable  saving  in  power  and  repairs 
is  eflfect<»d  by  this  diffcrcMicc  in  practice. 

Calcining  in  ovens. — In  the  manufacture  of  the  higher  grades  of 
plaster  of  Paris  it  is  necessary  that  the  material  should  l)e  calcined 
with  extreme  uniformity  and  at  exactly  the  proper  temperature.  This 
uniformity  in  burning  is  attainable  in  ovens,  though  the  process  is 
necessarily  exix^naive  in  fuel  and  labor  For  these  reasons  the  oven 
process  has  not  IxKin  used  in  the  United  States,  though  it  still  persists 
in  Europe  for  certain  grades  of  plasters. 

Calcining  in  kettles. — The  favorite  process  in  the  United  States, 
particularly  in  the  plaster-plants  of  the  Middle  West,  is  that  in  which 
the  calcination  is  effected  in  kettles.  As  noted  later  in  discussing 
continuous  calcining  processes  (pp.  50-54)  the  kettle  process  is  slow, 
low  in  output,  and  expensive  in  fuel.  For  these  reasons  it  will  probably 
disappear  as  the  continuous  rotary  calciner  becomes  perfected;  but 
at  present  it  is  still  used  in  the  majority  of  American  plaster-plants. 
The  statements  above  should  not  be  construed  as  a  too  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  the  kettle  process,  for  that  process  is  undoubtedly  far 
superior  in  economy  to  its  European  progenitor,  the  oven  process. 

The  follo\ving  description  of  the  process  of  calcining  plaster  in  kettles 
is  abstracted,  in  large  part,  from  an  admirable  paper  *  by  Wilkinson. 

In  this  process  the  gj'psum  is  ground,  and  charged  into  cylindrical 
"  kettles."  Heat  is  applied  both  at  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  and  by 
flues  passing  entirely  through  the  cylinder. 

A  heavy  stone  or  brick  masonry  support  is  built  for  the  kettle, 
inclosing  a  fire-space  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  wjne  about  4  feet  high. 
At  the  top  of  this  cone  a  cast-iron  flanged  ring  is  set  in  the  masonry. 
On  this  flange  is  placed  the  "  kettle-bottom,"  which  is  an  iron  casting, 
concavo-convex  in  shape,  a  little  less  than  8  or  10  feet  in  diameter, 
with  the  convexity  placed  upward,  the  rise  being  1  foot.  This  bottom 
has  a  thickness  of  J  inch  at  the  edges  and  4  inches  at  the  crown.  Kettle- 
bottoms  must  be  made  of  the  best  scrap-iron,  as  ordinary  scrap-iron  does 
not  last  as  long  as  pig.  Sheet  steel  has  been  tried,  but  does  not  serve 
as  well  as  the  best  scrap.  "  The  life  of  a  kettle-bottom  is  terminated 
by  cracking.  The  cracks  can  be  calked  with  asbestos  cement,  but 
the  expense  of  stoppage  and  repairing  soon  overcomes  the  saving." 

Within  the  past  few  years  sectional  kettle-bottoms  have  been  intro- 
duced quite  extensively.  A  kettle  of  this  type  is  shown  in  Fig.  12, 
*  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mining  Engineers,  vol.  27,  pp.  514  et  se*::. 
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in  which  the  kottMwttoin  in  oompofled  of  a  ceninl  etroukr  nclion 
and  six  other  tectioiui  fittiiiK  around  it.  Thew  ■eetaons  are  made  of 
oast  iron.    The  principal  merit  of  this  deaign  ia  that  in  eaae  any  eeetioD 


rk«.i. 


ft;  t. 


■SCtlOM  OW  MrB(  Pip*  •• 


Fig.  10. — Coiwtniction  mnd  ■etttng  of  gypaum-kettlca. 
(Thuis.  Am.  IiMt  Mln.  Ebara.) 

of  the  kettle-bottom  burns  mit.  it  can  \k*  n^pkced  without  disturbing 
the  kettle  or  brickwork 

The  kettle,  which  is  placed  uu  the  ketUe4x>ttom,  is  of  boUcr  iron 
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I  to  I  inch  thick,  and  is  commonly  8  to  10  feet  in  diameter  and  6  to 
8  feet  deep.  Such  a  kettle  holds  about  7  to  12  tons  of  raw  material, 
producing  from  5 J  to  10  tons  of  plaster,  llie  kettle  has  two  or  four 
flues  12  inches  in  diameter,  placed  horizontally  alx)ut  8  inches  above 
the  crown  of  the  kettle-bottom  and  separated  externally  about  6  inches. 
After  the  kettle  has  been  set,  brick  masonry  is  erected  around  it,  gradu- 


FiG.  11.— Four-flue  kettle,  with  accessories,  dismounted.     (Butterworth  &  Lowe.) 


ally  converging  at  the  top  to  meet  the  top  rim  of  the  kettle.  The 
first  floor  of  the  mill  is  usually  built  around  the  kettle  al)out  a  foot 
from  the  top,  sometimes  level  with  the  top,  to  facilitate  shoveling  the 
raw  material  into  the  kettle,  and  the  kettle  with  its  supports  is  in  the 
basement,  with  storage  room  for  fuel  conveniently  arranged  in  front 
of  the  kettle.  Ports  are  made  through  the  side  of  the  base  ring,  and 
the  heat  from  the  furnace  is  deflected  by  bridges  aroimd  the  surface 
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6t  iho  kottio,  BO  tliat  the  heat  may  cover  every  part  of  the  kvtUe,  pMi 
through  the  fluee,  and  finally  make  exit  through  a  regular  stack. 

At  the  top  the  kettle  ia  covered  with  a  aheet-iron  cap  having  a  mov« 
able  door,  through  which  the  raw  matarial  ia  introduced,  usoaQy  by 
a  ohutc  fed  by  an  elevator. 

The  shipping-weight  of  an  8-foot  kettk)  ia  about  15,000  Iba.,  and 
of  a  10.fcx)t  kettle  about  18  500  Ibe.  Their  list  pricea  are  about  $1200 
and  $1600,  respectively. 


Pia.  12.— KetUe  with  nctkuial  bottom.    (Dm  Mobes  Mfg.  Ca) 


The  kettles  are  usually  arranged  in  line  and  worked  in  pairs,  with 
one  feeding  chute  and  one  pit  for  calcined  material  for  each  pair.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  material  in  the  kettle  be  kept  constantly  sgitated, 
and  for  this  purpoee  a  line-shaft  carr>'ing  a  1-inch  vertical  pinion-wheel 
runs  over  the  kettles  and  a  4^nch  vertical  shaft  with  a  5-inch  hori- 
lontal  crown-wheel  runs  from  this  to  the  bottom  of  each  kettle,  being 
supported  by  a  saddle  pUoed  between  the  flues.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  vertical  shaft  a  cur\'ed  croes  is  attached,  to  which  are  affixed  movable 
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teeth  with  paddles,  run  at  15  revolutions  per  minute,  which  are  so 
adjusteil  as  to  throw  the  material  from  the  periphery  to  the  center. 
From  10  to  25  H.P.  are  required  to  run  one  agitator.  Should  the  agita- 
tion stop,  or  the  teeth  become  broken,  the  material  settles  down  on 
the  bottom  and,  owing  to  the  intense  heat,  the  bottom  is  almost 
instantly  melted  through.  The  material,  which  when  hot  is  very  fluid, 
runs  through  like  water  and  quenches  the  fire.  Stoppage  of  the  agita- 
tion can  usually  Ix*  detected  by  the  calciner,  who  stands  above  and  is 
supposed  to  wateh  the  process  of  ciilci nation  constantly. 

In  burning  plaster  of  Paris  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  340°  F., 
but  when  g^'psite  (gypsum  earth)  is  used  a  higher  temperature  is 
required,  averaging  close  to  396°  F.,  probably  owing  to  the  foreign  mat- 
ters included  in  the  gypsite. 

In  st<arting  a  kettle,  the  heat  is  gradually  applied,  and  the  crude 
material  is  gradually  fed  in  and  constantly  agitated.  This  process  is 
slow  and  requires  some  length  of  time,  owing  to  the  vast  amount  of 
mechanically  held  water  which  must  be  evaporated  when  the  wet  gypsum 
earths  are  used.  Material  is  gradually  added  until  the  kettle  is  full,  and 
as  the  temperature  rises  the  contents  lx)il  violently,  much  like  water,  at 
220°-230°  F.  (105°-110°  C).  When  the  mechanically  held  water  is  evap- 
orated the  contents  of  the  kettle  settle.  Further  heating,  however, 
brings  on  boiling  again,  at  about  290°  F.  ( =  143°  C),  part  of  the  water  of 
combination  being  now  driven  off.  The  point  at  which  the  process  is 
complete,  340°-396°  F.,  is  known  to  the  expert  calciner  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  material  boils  and  by  its  general  appearance,  and  at  the 
proper  moment  the  calciner  allows  the  charge  to  blow  out  through  a 
small  gate  at  the  bottom  and  in  the  side  of  the  kettle,  controlled  by  a 
lever.  In  plaster-of-Paris  plants  thermometers  are  commonly  used  to 
govern  the  temperature  exactly,  but  in  gypsite  plants,  whose  raw  mate- 
rial is  not  so  uniform  in  composition,  the  proper  point  varies  slightly  and 
is  usually  best  known  by  an  experienced  calciner. 

The  escaping  steam  is  let  off  by  means  of  a  stack  let  into  the  sheet- 
iron  cover  of  the  kettle  parallel  with  the  smoke-stack,  and  this  stack 
contains  near  its  base  a  separator  similar  to  the  steam-separators,  for 
the  purpose  of  retaining  the  plaster-dust.  It  has  been  found  by  raising 
the  iron  cover  al>out  18  inches  and  putting  on  proper  sides,  that  it 
furnishes  a  chamljer  above  the  boiling  material  and  greatly  assists 
the  escape  of  the  steam  from  it. 

From  the  kettle  the  hot  material  runs  like  water  int<3  a  fire-proof 
pit.  The  kettles  are  usually  run  in  couples  so  that  one  pit  will  do  for 
two  kettles:  and  one  chute  will  do  for  two  kettles  in  filUng,  as  the  kettles 
are  run  at  slightly  different  periods.     Each  kettle  contains  a  charge  of 
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about  five  tons  of  manufactured  material,  and  requires  from  two  to  three 
hours  to  calcine  properly.  After  cooling  slightly,  the  manufactured  m.ate- 
rial  is  elevated  into  a  revolving  screen,  which  separates  all  small  particles 
and  foreign  matter  and  renders  the  product  uniform.  The  screenings 
which  usually  amount  to  from  J  to  1  per  cent  only  are  sent  back  to  buhr- 
stones  and  reground.  It  is  usual  to  have  a  series  of  screw-conveyors  and 
elevators  both  in  front  of  and  behind  the  screen,  so  as  to  mix  the  material 
thoroughly.  Owing  to  the  temperature  of  the  material,  all  conveyors, 
elevators,  and  interior  Unings  must  be  of  metal,  and  the  screen  is  made 
of  wire  cloth.  From  the  screen  the  material  is  conveyed  to  the  storage- 
bins  (which  are  usually  arranged  to  hold  100  or  200  tons),  of  which  there 
are  several,  so  as  to  separate,  if  desired,  the  runs  of  different  days.  The 
material  is  usually  allowed  to  fall  from  a  screw  at  the  top  of  the  building, 
first,  that  it  may  spread  out  and  let  the  different  portions  mix  thor- 
oughly, and,  secondly,  that  it  may  cool  in  passing  through  the  air. 

Temf)erature  and  water  determinations  made  by  Slosson  and  Moudy 
during  an  actual  run  of  the  Laramie  (Wyo.)  plaster-plant  are  given 
in  the  following  table.  The  kettle  used  carried  a  charge  of  about  five 
tons,  and  the  run  was  completed  in  about  three  hours.  As  shown  by 
the  water  determinations  the  raw  material  (gypsum  earth)  carried  a 
very  large  percentage  of  moisture  in  addition  to  its  necessary  water 
of  crystallization.  An  analysis  of  the  finished  product,  given  below, 
shows  that  it  is  made  from  a  very  impure  gypsum: 

Analysis  of  Laramie  Plaster. 

Lime  sulphate  (CaSO«) 73.73% 

Lime  carbonate  (  aCOO 7.86% 

Lime  (CaO) 2.35% 

Magnesium  carbonate  (MgCOj). .  3.04% 

Silica  (SiO,) .  5.50% 

Alumina  (A1,0,) .  0. 59% 

Water  (H,0) 6.93% 

Table  7. 
Temperatures  in  Cement-plaster  Manufacture. 


Time. 

Temperature 

Pounds  W»t«r 

Contained  per 

100  PoundT 

CaS04. 

Percentace 

Water 
Contained. 

Remarks. 

Hn.  .Min. 
0       0 
2       0 
2    20 
2    30 
2    50 

65'' F. 
310"  F. 
320"  F. 
340"  F. 
390«F. 

59.93  lbs. 
16.85    " 
13.66    " 
12.41    " 
9.17    " 

32.02% 

11.69% 

9.69% 

8.34% 

6.75% 

Kettle  charged. 
Kettle  full. 
Charge  boiling. 
End  of  first  boil. 
Charge  clumped. 

Inspection  of  this  analysis  also  proves  that  the  plaster  still  carries 
a  little  more  water  than  is  theoretically  correct.     If  these  various  points 
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be  borne  in  mind»  the  tampermture  detertninatioiM  ghren  bek>w  will 
prove  of  value. 

Actual  equlpoiMit  of  kMlo-proceM  pUnts.— Plans  of  two  kettkv 
procees  planta  are  given  in  FigB.  13  and  14.  The  following  data,  giving 
the  actuid  equipmenta  of  a  niunber  of  plaater  planta  in  the  United  fltatee. 


K  R  r^k 


Pie-  4.    8eCONO  PLOOfI 


ft§,  ft.    THMO  njOOR 

Fio.  14.— Plan  of  Eleetric  Plaiter  Oo.'t  mill.  Blue  lUpidi,  Kmmm. 
(Fnginwiring  and  Mining  Journal.) 

will  serve  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  relation  of  crushing  machinery  to 

number  of  kettles: 

Plant  Na  1.      (a)  2  Buttonrorth  A  Lowe  nippeis. 

(6)  2  Buttarwortli  d  Lowe  awektn. 

(c)  4  runs  of  44oot  buhistonee  and  1  Sturievant  tcrtkal  roek 
milL 

(<f)  4  lO^oot  kettles  holding  10  tons  each. 

(•)  8  runs  of  small  buhrstones  for  regrinding  6iMr  pades  of 
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Plant  No.  2.      (o)  1  nipper. 

(6)  1  cracker. 

(c)  4  runs  of  buhrstones. 

(rf)  3  10-foot  kettles. 
Plant  No.  3.       (a)  1  Godfrey  double  nipper  and  cracker. 

(6)  3  Sturtevant  vertical  rock  emery  mills. 

(c)  3  10-foot  kettles. 

(d)  2  runs  of  small  buhrs  for  regrinding. 
Plant  No.  4.       (a)  1  nipper. 

(6)  1  cracker. 

(c)  2  runs  of  buhrstones  and  1  Sturtevant  vertical  rock  emery  mil!. 

(d)  2  10-foot  kettles. 

(c)  3  runs  of  buhrstones  for  regrinding. 
Plant  No.  5.       (a)  1  nipper. 
(6)  1  cracker. 

(c)  2  runs  of  buhrstones. 

(d)  1  10-foot  kettle. 
Plant  No.  6.       (a)  1  nipper. 

(6)   1  cracker. 

(c)  4  runs  of  buhrstones. 

id)  2  8-foot  and  1  10-foot  kettles. 
Plant  No.  7        (a)  1  Stedman  disintegrator. 

(6)  3  runs  of  buhrstones. 

(c)  3  10-foot  kettles. 

(<f)  2  runs  of  buhrstones  for  regrinding. 
Plant  No.  8.       (a)  1  Butterworth  &  Lowe  nipper. 

(6)  1  cracker. 

(c)  4  runs  of  buhrstones. 

(d)  2  8-foot  kettles. 

(c)  1  run  of  buhrstones  for  regrinding. 

Plant  No.  9.       (a)  1  Blake  crusher. 

(6)  1  cracker. 

(c)  5  runs  of  burhstones. 

(d)  5  10-foot  kettles. 
Plant  No.  10.     (a)  1  Blake  crusher. 

(6)  2  runs  of  buhrstones. 
(c)  2  10-foot  kettles. 

Rotary-cylinder  processes. — It  will  probably  have  been  noted  by 
the  reader  that  both  of  the  plaster-calcining  processes  previously 
described  are  discontinuous  in  operation  and  consequently  expensive 
in  both  time  and  fuel.  These  defects  of  the  oven  and  kettle  processes 
are  avoided  in  the  rotary  cylinder  processes  now  coming  into  use  in 
both  America  and  Europe.  In  the  United  States  a  rotary  process 
has  been  adopted  in  a  number  of  New  York  plaster-plants,  and  has 
been  in  practical  operation  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  demonstrate  its 
superiority  over  the  kettle  process.  In  Europe,  to  judge  from  a  recent  de- 
scription of  the  German  plaster  industry,  rotary  plaster  calciners  have 
been  used  for  a  number  of  years  and  have  proven  entirely  satisfactory. 
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Fig.  15  —Flow  Sheet  of  Gmt  Northern  Plaster  MiD,  Enrtcrn  Harbor.  Nova  Sooti 

(After  Coles.) 
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Cummer  system, — Most  of  the  American  plants  using  the  rotary  cal- 
cination process  have  been  equipped  on  the  system  devised  by  the 
F.  D.  Cununer  A  Son  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  plan  of  a  New  York  plant  using  this  process  is  shown  in  Fig.  16. 
This  plant  uses  rock  gypsum,  and  with  the  equipment  shown  produces 
50  tons  of  calcined  plaster  per  day  of  eleven  hours,  six  men  being 
required  to  operate  the  mill.  The  rock  coming  direct  from  the  mine  is 
delivered  into  the  jaw  crusher  ^4,  where  it  is  reduced  so  as  to  pass  a 
2i-inch  ring.  Elevator  B  carries  the  crushed  rock  from  crusher  to 
screen  C,  which  separates  all  material  that  will  pass  a  1-inch  ring.  The 
tailings  from  the  screen  pass  through  the  rolls  D  and  meet  with  the 
material  which  passes  through  the  screen.     All  of  the  material  now 


PLAN 
Fig    16. — Plan  of  plaster-mill  equipped  on  Cummer  rotary  calcining  system. 


crushed  to  pass  a  1-inch  ring  is  carried  by  elevator  E  and  delivered 
into  bin  F.  From  this  bin  the  crushed  rock  is  fed  mechanically  by 
feeder  H  into  the  Cummer  rotary  calciner  G.  In  this  machine  most  of 
the  free  moisture  is  eliminated,  and  the  process  of  calcining  also  carried 
forward  toward  completion.  The  material  delivered  from  the  rotary 
calciner  is  steaming  and  heated  to  from  350°  to  400®  F.,  the  exact  tem- 
perature depending  upon  the  nature  and  density  of  the  rock.  Elevator 
J  carries  the  pnxluct  from  the  calciner  to  the  Cummer  calcining-bins  K, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  about  thirty-six  hours.  During  this  time 
the  resident  heat  in  the  material  completes  the  process  of  calcination, 
and  the  material  is  cooled,  ready  for  the  mills.    The  now  calcined  mate- 
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rial  is  mochanicaUy  difehArsed  from  the  bini  into  denUor  M,  which 
oamM  it  into  the  nuUl  biiM  Hit  uAted  over  the  milliO.  Fhxn  the  milk 
the  conveyor  R  deUvem  the  puheriied  material  into  eereen  8,  The 
finished  material  is  sacked  at  T,  The  tailinipi  from  the  •creeo  are 
mx>uted  into  elevator  M  and  n^lumed  to  the  iiiillj<. 

The  caldning-bins  noted  above  are  an  int4^ral  part  of  the  Cummer 
prooeas.  These  bins  are  built  preferably  of  brick  and  are  lined  with 
paving  brick,  so  that  they  will  not  absorb  the*  moisture  given  off  from 
the  gypsum  rock  during  calcination.  Three  bins  are  required  for  each 
plant,  and  the  capacity  of  each  bin  is  equal  to  the  daily  output  of  the 
pUnt.  By  the  use  of  three  bins  a  continuous  process  \»  obtained.  One 
bin  is  being  discharged  of  its  cooled  calcined  material  while  the  process 
of  calcination  is  being  completed  on  the  material  in  the  aeooiid  bin, 
and  the  third  bin  is  being  filled  with  material  from  the  rotary 


T>w></>  bins  are  so  constructed  that  the  nutterial  in  process  of  calcination 
iighly  ventilated,  which  allows  the  heat  carried  by  the  material 
front  ihc  rotary  calciner  to  rapidly  disseminate  itself  through  the  mass 
and  complete  the  calcining  process.  While  the  resident  heat  in  the 
material  is  acting  upon  it,  practicaUy  no  circulation  of  air  through  the 
material  is  allowed,  but  as  soon  as  the  process  of  calcining  is  completed, 
air  at  atmospheric  temperatures  is  freely  drcuUted  through  the  mass 
and  the  ealdiied  gypsum  is  rapidly  cooled.  Each  bin  is  equipped  with 
a  simple  device  which  mechanically  dischaigcs  the  material  regulariy 
and  at  any  speed  desired. 

A  dust-chamber  located  above  the  rotary  calciner  catches  the  most 
finely  ground  pbster,  which  is  marketed  for  dental  plaster  and  other 
special  purposes. 

The  Cummer  rotary  calciner  is  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  17.  Its 
operation  is  as  follows: 

The  gypsum  rock  is  fed  through  a  hopper,  F,  into  a  cjrlinder  set 
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on  a  slight  incline  rotating  on  tninnioncd  bearings  within  a  brick  cham- 
ber. The  material  passes  slowly  down  the  cylinder  (owing  to  its  inclina- 
tion and  rotation),  being  thrown  about  by  lifting-blades  attached  to  the 
inside  of  the  cylinder.  It  ib  discharged  at  K,  having  been  subjected 
during  its  passage  to  the  heated  fuel  gases,  whose  admission  and  handling 
will  next  be  described. 

The  hot  gases  from  the  furnace  are  drawn  by  the  fan  G  into  the 
brick  chamber  surrounding  the  cylinder.  Cold  air  is  introduced  through 
the  registers  E  and  0  and  mixed  with  the  furnace  gases  in  such  propor- 
tions as  to  give  the  desired  temperature.  These  gases  are  drawn  into 
the  cylinder  through  the  hooded  openings  J  and  pass  through  it  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  taken  by  the  wet  material.  Pyrometers  for 
control  of  the  temperature  may  be  placed  in  the  holes  H  in  the  masonry. 

Mannheim  system. — A  German  plaster-plant  using  a  rotary  calcining 
system  has  recently  been  described  *  in  considerable  detail,  and  seems 
worthy  of  attention  as  presenting  certain  interesting  differences  to  the 
system  discussed  above.  The  mill  in  question  is  that  of  the  Rhenish 
Gypsum  Company,  located  at  Mannheim,  in  Rhenish  Prussia. 

The  crude  gypsum  is  passed  through  crushers  and  nippers,  but  is 
not  finely  powdered  previous  to  calcining.  "  When  the  material  comes 
from  the  crushers  and  nippers  it  varies  in  size  from  the  finest  powder 
to  fragments  as  large  as  an  ordinary  hickory-nut.  Varying  thus  in 
size,  the  material  goes  directly  to  the  calciner." 

"  The  calciner  consists  of  a  fire-box  with  an  automatic  stoker,  which 
is  placed  in  front  of  and  connected  with  a  chamber  containing  a  rotating 
cylinder.  Above  this  cy  Under  is  a  chamber  called  the  '  fore  warmer/ 
through  which  a  spiral  conveyor  passes  from  end  to  end.  A  pipe  leads 
from  the  rotating  cylinder  to  the  forewarmer  and  connects  at  the  other 
end  with  the  chimney.  Connected  with  the  fire-box  is  a  fan  by  which 
a  forced  draft  is  secured.  The  fire-box  is  heated  to  a  high  temperature, 
and  the  fuel  gases,  forced  by  the  fan,  pass  through  the  rotating  cylinder 
and  then  through  the  forewarmer.  The  crude  gypsum  is  carried  by 
bucket  elevators  from  the  crushers  to  a  bin  above  the  calciner  and 
thence  it  flows  by  gravity  into  the  forewarmer,  through  which  it  is 
carried  by  the  spiral  conveyor.  It  then  falls  directly  into  the  rotating 
calciner  below.  Shelves  or  buckets  on  the  inside  of  the  cylinder  pick 
up  the  material  and  elevate  it  as  the  cylinder  rotates.  When  the  material 
nears  the  top  the  slant  of  the  shelves  is  so  great  that  it  falls  again 
to  the  bottom.  The  strong  draft  of  hot  air  passing  through  the  cylinder 
from  the  fire-box  strikes  the  gypsum  as  it  falls  and  moves  the  fragments 
toward  the  rear  with  a  velocity  directly  t  proportional  to  their  size. 
•  Wilder,  F.  A.  Vol.  12,  Iowa  Geological  Survey,  pp.  213-216. 
t  Evident  misprint  for  "  inversely." 
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The  oowier  material  moves  much  more  deliberalely  and  thus  ia  egpoaeJ 
to  the  heat  lonfcer  than  the  finer  and  nioro  rradily  oaldned  partielea. 
In  tills  way,  thougii  the  material  ent^rinx  tlic  rutatinK  eylinder  varies 
greatly  in  fineness,  the  ooaiser  material  is  sufficiently  caktned  and 
the  finer  is  not  overbumed.  All  of  the  heat  lian  not  been  exhausted 
in  fpiimnff  through  the  rotary  cylinder  and  thiii  is  for  the  most  part 
saved  by  forcing  the  air,  after  it  leaves  the  cyUnder,  through  the  faff«> 
warmer.  In  this  prooess  the  heat  is  so  completely  utilized  that  the 
air  and  fiumaoe  gases  pass  to  the  chimney  with  a  tcniperaturc  of  only 
80^  C.  Between  the  forewarmer  and  the  chimney  the  dust-chamljer  is 
located.  Here  all  of  the  finer  particles  are  albwcd  to  nettle  and  the 
air  passes  on  to  the  chimney  practically  free  from  dust.  To  calcine 
one  ton  of  gypsum  by  this  method  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
on  the  average  only  100  Wys.  of  rather  inferior  bituminous  coal  are 
required.  An  automatic  recorder  indicates  constantly  the  heat  of  the 
rotary  cylinder,  and  this,  with  the  mechanical  stoker,  insures  an  even 
tempeniture  during  the  entire  process  of  calcining.  From  the  rotary  cyl- 
inder the  g>'psuni  is  again  elevated  to  the  floor  above  and  passes  through 
a  spiral  conveyor  which  is  surrounded  by  a  water-jacket.  Here  the  plas- 
ter is  cooled  and  passes  on  to  the  sieves.  That  portion  of  the  plaster 
which  does  not  need  further  grinding  is  separated  by  the  sieves  and  the 
rest  goes  to  the  vertical  mills." 

The  process  shows  economy  in  fuel,  labor,  and  power  over  the  older 
methods.  On  the  other  hand,  ''  a  limited  amount  of  soot  settles  in  the 
plaster,  and  it  is  slightly  coated  with  calcium  sulphide,  due  to  the  reac- 
tion on  the  g>'p8um  of  the  sulphur  present  in  the  coal.  For  ordinary 
building  purposes,  however,  those  do  not  injure  the  plaster." 

Addition  of  retarders  and  accelerators. — It  is  now  the  common  prao- 
tice  for  phustor  manufacturers  to  add  retarders  to  their  product,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  setting  too  rapidly  for  the  convenience  of  the  workman. 
The  general  discussion  of  the  character  and  efTects  of  retarders  and 
accelerators  can  best  be  taken  up  in  the  following  chapter.  At  present 
it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  the  rctarder  is  best  added  after  the 
plaster  is  entirely  cool,  as  otherwise  most  retarders  will  melt  and  form 
lumps  in  the  plaster.  From  2  to  15  His.  of  retanler  are  usually  added 
to  the  ton  of  plaster,  and  the  mixing  is  generally  accomphshcd  in  a 
Broughton  mixer  or  some  simikr  device. 

The  following  data  relative  to  the  Broughton  mixer,  which  w  shown 
in  Fig.  18,  are  taken  from  the  catalogue  of  the  Des  Moines  Manufactur- 
ing and  Supply  Company,  and  will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
capacity,  cost,  etc.,  of  the  machine. 

Wall-plaster. — An  ordinary  w^-plaster  contains,  in  addition  to 
whatever  retarder  may  be  necessary,  a  certain  percentage  of  finely  picked 
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Table  8. 
S1BB8,  Capacitt,  etc.,  or  Bkouqhton  Mi 


Style 

Capacity  of  hopper,  Ibe . 
Bag-holders,  number. . . 
Produrt  |)cr  day,  10  hours,  ions. 

Siae  of  pulleys,  inches 

RevolutionH  i>er  minute.  .  . 
Horw»-iM>wer  rtnjuiretl . 
Shipping  weight,  lbs 


A-1 

A 

B-1 

fr-2 

1800-2000 

1000-1400 

600 

600 

6 

5 

00-90 

35-60 

35 

15 

30X12 

24X8 

24X8 

20X6 

150 

160 

175 

160 

IS  22 

8-12 

8-12 

5-7 

7300 

4760 

3800 

2300 

B-3 
260 

7i 

16X4 
160 
3-4 


Fio.  18. — Broughton  mixer. 
(Des  Moines  Mfg.  Co.) 


Fio.  19. — Hair-picker. 


hair  or  other  fiber.  In  order  to  insure  thorough  mixing  with  the  plaster 
the  hair  is  first  picked  to  pieces  in  a  hair-picker,  which  is  usually  a  device 
of  the  toothed-drum  type  revolving  at  high  speed.  The  hair  is  then 
added  to  the  plaster  in  the  proportions  of  Ij  to  3  lbs.  hair  per  ton  of 
plaster  and  the  materials  are  fed  to  the  mixer. 

The  hair-picker  shown  in  Fig.  19  is  run  at  a  speed  of  600  revolutions 
per  minute  and  will  disintegrate  5  to  6  bales  of  hair  per  hour. 


It 
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Wood  fiber  is  often  uied  m  a  sulj«tituio  for  hair,  oodoowood 
fiving  a  particularly  aervioeable  fiber  for  this  use.  The  log  is  barked 
by  hand  or  machine  and  cut  into  sections  20  inches  or  so  in  length. 
These  are  then  placed  in  a  fiber  machine,  wliich  will  UNually  take  pieees 
6  to  15  inches  in  diameter.  The  fiber  b  torn  off  by  revolving  toothed 
cylinders  between  which  the  log  is  pressed.  One  machine  will  cut  enough 
filN*r  in  nine  or  ten  hours  to  make  30  to  40  tons  of  pburtcr.  The  usual 
mix  consists  of  75  to  150  lbs.  wood  fiber  to  one  ton  of  calcined  plaster. 

PUtfter  are  usually  packed  in  jute  sacks  containing  100  lbs.  or  in 
paper  bags  oontaining  80  lbs.  An  extra  chaige  of  10  cents  is  com- 
monly made  for  each  jute  sack,  rebated  on  the  return  of  the  sack.  As 
the  sacks  may  cost  the  mill  4  to  6  cents  each,  any  sacks  not  returned 
furnish  a  fair  profit.  A  charge  of  50  cents  per  ton  of  plaster  is  usually 
made  for  packing  in  paper  l)ags,  which  are  not  returnable. 

Costs  of  plaster-manufacture. — An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  plaster- 
manufacture  at  Kansas  mills,  nuule  in  1897  by  G.  P.  Grimsley,^  follows: 

Coot  of  Placts  mawufactpbs  nn  Ton. 

Mining  oosU. .  S0.80 

FiieUtmiU  ..  0  30 

LsboratmUl 0  50 

Oflloe  foree  and  nlet  MBnto. . .  1.25 


Total  oo«t  of  plaster  per  Umi 12.86 

Setting  aside  the  question  of  cost  of  **  office  force  and  sales  agents," 
which  varies  greatly  in  difTerent  mills,  the  estimate  given  above  appears 
to  the  writer  to  be  very  high  for  mining  costs,  rather  below  the  average 
for  fuel  costs,  and  about  the  maximum  for  labor.  The  following  esti- 
mates of  cost  of  manufacture  by  the  kettle  process  have,  therefore, 
been  prepared  as  giving,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  fairly  close  limiting 
values  on  unit  values  as  during  the  1900-1010  decade. 

Mas.  Mia.  Aiwmi. 

Mining  or  quarnring  2400  Iba.  gypeum. .  10.72  10.12  $0  30 

PlMr8rfuelatmill775tol251b8.caal...     0.10  0  05  0  10 

KibifuelatmiU,225to3251ba.eoal...     0.40  0  15  0  30 

atmill 0.50  0  30  0  40 


Total  ecMtptf  too  platter  at  miU...  $1.00         $0.82         $1.10 
The  rotary  process  of  plaster  calcination  has  not  \yecn  used  at  enough 
plants  to  give  accurate  limiting  figures  of  costs,  but  tlie  following  esti- 
mates are  believed  to  be  fairly  close: 

Mm  Mto 

Mining  or  quanying  2400  lbs.  gypaum $0.72  $0  12 

Pbwer  fuel  at  mmTSo  to  80  Iba.  ooal 0  12  0  04 

Kiln  fuel  at  min,  150  to  200  Iba.  coal 0  31  0  10 

Labor  at  mfll 0  30  0  18 

Total  .  $1.46  $0.44 

*  Mineral  Indusuy,  vol.  7,  p.  302. 
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Analyses  of  gypsum  used  in  actual  practice. — The  following  analyses 
of  both  rock  jo'psum  and  gypsite  (gypsum  oarth),  taken  from  various 
sources,  will  \x*  fairly  representative  of  tlu;  materials  used  for  plaster  at 
different  plants.  For  comparison  it  is  well  to  recollect  that  a  theoret- 
ically pure  gypsum  would  consist  of  lime  sulphate  79.10  per  cent,  water 
20.90  per  cent,  and  would  contain  no  silica,  alumina,  iron  oxide,  lime 
carbonate,  or  magnesium  ciirbonat«. 

Tables  9  and  10  following  gives  analyses  of  gypsums  from  localities 
(with  few  exceptions)  solely  in  the  United  States.  Tables  25  and  28 
on  later  pages  gives  analyses  of  French  and  Canadian  gypsums. 


Table  9. 
Analyses  of  Rock  Gtpsum  Used  for  Plaster. 


+ 

Silica 
(SiO,). 

Alumina 
{.KltOj}   and 
Iron  Oxide 

(FcK).). 

Lime 
Carbonate 
(CaCOa). 

Magnesium 
Carbonate 
(MgCO,). 

Tiime 
Sulphate 
(Ca804). 

Water 
(HK)). 

1 

79.40 

20.30 

2 

oiss* 

0.V2 

o!i6* 

0>25' 

78.73 

20.52 

3 

0.65 

0.17 

1.53 

0.39 

79.30 

18.84 

4 

0.40 

0.19 

0.25 

0.35 

78.10 

20  36 

5 

0.35 

0.12 

0.56 

0.57 

78.40 

19.96 

6 

1.18 

0.15 

0.36 

0.52 

78.04 

20  00 

7 

0.52 

0.26 

1.87 

2.06 

75.84 

19.47 

8 

0.34 

0.16 

1.68 

1.30 

76.98 

19.63 

9 

0.41 

0.29 

0.55 

0.61 

78.25 

19.70 

10 

0.55 

0.23 

0.86 

0.47 

78.11 

19.54 

11 

0.38 

0  16 

0.96 

77.81 

20.37 

12 

0.19 

0.10 

i!43 

0.34 

77.46 

20.46 

13 

0.05 

0.08 

0.11 

78.51 

20.96 

14 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d.' 

n.d. 

77.11 

19.00 

15 

tr. 

0.54 

n.d. 

n.d. 

76.26 

20.84 

16 

1.24 

0.50 

2.38 

.... 

77.19 

19.03 

17 

0.56 

tr. 

1.86 

77.77 

20.28 

18 

0.68 

0.16 

n.d. 

n.'  d. 

78.08 

20.14 

19 

0.46 

0.29 

n.  d. 

n.d. 

78.96 

20.00 

20 

0  91 

0  60 

n.d. 

n.d. 

78.73 

19.70 

21 

0.10 

0.70 

.... 

.... 

79.26 

19.40 

22 

0  02 

0  55 

.... 

80.14 

19.07 

23 

0.49 

0.46 

.... 

77.94 

20.85 

24 

1.68 

1.95 

.... 

.... 

72.06 

21.30 

26 

0.10 

0.10 

.... 

78.55 

20.94 

26 

0  11 

i:67 

98.42 

20.43 

Oyiwum  8Ution«  CaHf. 
Bfue  Rapids,  Kaoaaa* 


1. 
2. 
8. 
4.      " 

6.  Dillon.  Kanaa*. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


at    Great 
tern  Plaa- 
ter-miil. 


fused  I 
Weal 
ter-r 


Hope. 


Kai 


Sc^omoo,  Kauaa. 
Medicine  Lodce.  Kansaa. 


13. 

H. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21- 
25. 
26. 


Alabaater,  Michisan,  uaed  at  Weatem 

Plaster  Worka. 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


.\labaater,  Mich. 
Near  Sanduaky.  Ohio. 


24.  Saltville.  Virnnia. 
Hillsboro.  New  Brunawick. 
Baddeck  Bay.  Nova  Scotia. 
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Table  10. 
*  or  QTvsrni  (Gthum  Easto) 


fOK  PijumoL 


J8S. 

>SSf 

(SSSoS* 

<Ss§^ 

Th^ 

1 

10.67 

060 

10.21 

1.10 

50.46 

1650 

a 

2.17 

0  24 

2.66 

0.95 

75.11 

19.40 

a 

2.31 

0  37 

11.71 

052 

67  91 

17  72 

4 

4  54 

0.54 

5.07 

059 

71  57 

17.83 

ft 

13  50 

1.06 

7.50 

0  76 

60  27 

17.06 

6 

7.65 

0.52 

8.11 

063 

64  72 

18.30 

7 

3.62 

0.45 

4  09 

034 

71  94 

19.87 

8 

15  08 

0  44 

7  02 

60.51 

17.46 

9 

10  23 

1  12 

11. n 

0  94 

58.75 

17.10 

10 

34.35 

4  11 

8.14 

10  52 

34.38 

8.50 

11 

9.73 

078 

4  32 

U. 

08.20 

16.88 

12 

3.06 

034 

11.03 

0.90 

67.82 

17  24 

13 

4.25 

053 

3.56 

021 

69.51 

20  82 

14 

4.82 
15.76 

0.79 
0.49 

4.52 

0.34 

68.14 
59.93 

20.41 

15 

5. 

14 

U.64 

16 

8.78 

1.96 

7.25 

1.12 

58  25 

20  66 

17 

7.68 

0.89 

7.39 

1.76 

63  37 

17  77 

18 

11.78 

1.87 

7.87 

1.00 

59.56 

18.25 

19 

6  33 

0.53 

13.68 

0.88 

55.71 

19.2S 

70 

5  14 

0  67 

7.36 

1.12 

66.64 

19  95 

21 

12.13 

099 

3.57 

0.88 

64.63 

16  75 

22 

17.10 

2.04 

7.71 

1.24 

56.58 

15.16 

28 

3.18 

0.95 

6.18 

0.33 

69.70 

19.44 

24 

6  49 

1  04 

6.96 

0.27 

65.97 

18.56 

2S 

17.95 

1.43 

n.<L 

n.d. 

61.00 

18.44 

Jim  MittlTMS  in  this  Ubte  mn  motHly  by  Bailey  sad  hia  Maorialaa  and  atv  qooiad  fr 
Gaol.  Sorvvy. 


I.  Marlow.  OklalwaM. 

brand  plaatar. 
:    MulTaaa.  KaMna. 

irna,  Kaaaa*. 
.       .nkbr. 

for 
6.  Gypaum  at; 


for  **Rogml' 


al  Gypaum  Oty . 
anrf aea  of 


of  bad, 
brand  plaatar 
iypaum  lAiy.  Kanaaa.  eantrr  of  bad, 
uaMl  for  "  AroM"  brand  pUaUr. 

7.  GnwvBi  C3ty.   Kaaaaa,  avaraar.  naad 

for  "  Armr'^  brand  plaaiar. 

8.  Gypaam   City.    KanMa.    quirk-aMlinc 

gypiita,    vaad    for    ".\cnia'*    brand 
pMHrtar. 

9.  L4infford,    Kanaaa.    tvad    by    Saltan 

CMnant  Plaaiar  Co. 
10.  Salina.  KaMM. 
II. 

12.  RhoadM.  KaaMa. 

13.  .  I  f«et  from  awfaee. 


14. 
lA. 
10. 
17. 

It. 
19. 


Rhoadaa.  Kahmm.  8  f«at  tnm 

.bottom  of  bad 
.  avarao*  of  I  a 
.  araraa*  of  8 
S|-3|faat  depth. 
Rboadea.  KaaMa.  an^l  dmait 
.  maiadal  var] 
tine 


SI. 


phalar^laat . 
DUoarKaaaiM.  Md 
C«. 


M.  DOIoa.     KaaMa.    aaad 

alMtar. 
1ft.  oGwIia.  Oynbomn. 


Inspection  ol  the  anal^'ws  quoicu  in  Tables  9  and  10  will  show  that 
the  rock  gypsum  used  at  plaster  plants  is  usually  ven-  purr.  I'ntil 
ver>'  recently  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  utiliie  the  impure  gj'psum 
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rock  which  forms  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  New  York  deposits, 
though  there  is  no  technologic  reason  for  not  using  it.  The  analyses 
of  gypsite  or  gj-psum  earth,  on  the  other  hand,  are  mostly  representa- 
tive of  very  impure  materials,  carrying  largo  percentages  of  sand,  clay, 
and  fragments  of  limestone.  The  presence  of  these  impurities  in  the 
natural  raw  material  is  a  matter  of  technologic  importance,  for  the 
calcined  plaster  made  from  such  impure  materials  is  natunilly  very 
slow  setting. 

References  on  plaster-manufacture. — The  following  papers    deal 
largely  with  the  manufacturing  side  of  the  gypsum  industry. 

Cole,  L.  H.    Gypeum  in  Canada.    Bulletin  245,  Mines  Branch,  Canadian  Dcpt. 

Mines,  OtUwa,  1913. 
Crane,  W.  R.    Mining  and  milling  of  gypsum  in  Kansas.    Engineering  and 

Mining  Journal,  Nov.  9,  1901. 
Crane,  W.  R.    The  gypsum  plaster  industry  of  Kaasas.     Engineering  and 

Mining  Journal,  vol.  77,  pp.  442-445.     1904. 
Grimsley,  G.  P.  and  Bailey,  E.  H.  S.    Special  report  on  gypsum  and  gypsum- 
cement   plasters.    Vol.   5,   University   Geological   Survey   of   Kansas, 

183  pp.    1899. 
Grimsley,  G.  P.    G5rpsum  in  Michigan,  Reports  Mich.  G^l.  Survey,  vol.  9, 

pt.  2.     1904. 
Leduc  et  Chenu.    Chaux,  Ciments,  Platres.    Paris,  1912. 
Newland,  D.  H.  and  LeiRhton,  H.    Gypsum  deposits  of  New  York.     Bull. 

143,  N.  Y.  State  Museum,  Albany,  1910. 
Parsons,  A.  L.    Recent  developments  in  the  g)rpsum  industry  in  New  York 

State.    20th  Ann.  Rep.  New  York  State  Geologist,  pp.  177-183.     1902. 
Sloeson,  E.  E.  and  Moudy,  R.  B.    The  Laramie  cement  plaster.      10th  Ann 

Rep.  Wyoming  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics. 
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CHAPTKH   HI. 

OOMFOernON,  PROPERTISB,  and  tests  op  PLA8TBR& 

In  the  present  chapter  the  chemical  coropontion  and  ph>i(ical  prop- 
erties of  plaster  of  Paris  and  cement  plasters  will  be  taken  up  in  the 
order  named. 


Chemical  CompositioQ. 

Theoretical  composition.— A  theoretically  pure  plaster  of  Pmm, 
being  a  definite  chemical  compound  (CaS04+)H2<)),  would  have  the 
eoniposition:  lime  sulphate,  93.8  per  cent;  water,  6.2  per  cent.  This 
oomposition  is  approached  quite  closely  in  plasters  made  from  a  pure 
rock  gypsum. 

Cement  plasters,  as  has  been  described  on  earlier  pages,  can  be  made 
in  two  different  ways,  which  give  two  different  products  so  far  as  ooro- 
position  is  concerned.  (1)  Cement  plasters  may  be  made  by  adding 
retarders  to  a  pure  pbster  of  Paris.  As  the  retardcr  is  oiganic  matter 
and  rarely  amounts  to  over  1  per  cent  of  the  total  mass  the  rosultii^ 
product  will  on  analysis  differ  very  Uttle  from  the  plaster  of  Paris  of 
which  it  was  made.  (2)  Cement  plaster  may  also  be  made  by  burning 
an  impure  gypsum,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  retarder.  In  this 
case  analysis  would  show  the  presence  of  a  laige  percentage  of  eli^^ 
matter,  etc.,  and  a  cement  plaster  of  this  type  will  therefore  have  a 
composition  very  different  from  that  of  a  pure  plaster  of  Pkris.  Enm- 
ples  of  both  these  types  will  be  found  in  Table  1 1,  opposite. 

Actual  composition  of  cement  plasters. — As  noted  earlier,  a  eemeoi 
plaster  when  ready  for  sale  differs  fruin  the  g>'psum  of  which  it  was 
made  only  in  the  loss  of  water  and  the  addition  of  a  very  small  pro- 
portion (i^%  to  1%)  of  retarder.  The  difference  between  the  aoAly- 
see  of  any  two  samples  or  brands  of  cement  plaster  will  therefore  depend 
on  the  difference  in  composition  between  the  gypsums  from  which  the 
two  samples  were  made. 
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Table  11 
Analtsbs  or  Cbment  Plastirs. 


Silica 
(8K),). 

AltimifiA 
(AMh)  »nci 
Iron  Oxide 

(FeiO.). 

Umm 
Carbonate 
(CaCO,). 

Mameaium 
Carbonate 
(MiCO,). 

Ume 
Sulphate 
(CaSOt). 

Water 

(H,0). 

1 

39.56 

0.61 

5.79 

0.54 

46.99 

6.42 

2 

1.00 

033 

1.50 

0.75 

88.50 

8  00 

3 

1.20 

0.20 

1.68 

1  18 

89.42 

6.86 

4 

4.27 

0.47 

3.07 

1.47 

83.55 

6.67 

5 

12  04 

1.50 

8.44 

2.24 

71.74 

4  80 

6 

097 

0.30 

0  04 

1.28 

89.98 

7  29 

7 

0  85 

0.16 

0  94 

1.28 

91.07 

6  33 

8 

11  97 

0.67 

8  11 

0  73 

71.43 

698 

9 

14  67 

1.05 

10  07 

0.95 

66.91 

6  41 

10 

5.52 

0.40 

12  00 

1.74 

74.43 

6.99 

11 

9.73 
19  43 

0.62 
0.53 

11  30 

0.65 

72.42 
64.42 

5.49 

12 

9.59 

6  21 

13 

13  29 

0  71 

4.77 

1.91 

73.67 

5.78 

14 

23  38 

2.42 

n.d. 

n.d. 

69.41 

5.66 

15 

7  43 

0  12 

5.07 

tr. 

78.66 

8.49 

1.  Florence.  Colorado. 

2.  Rhoados.  Kansaa. 

3.  Blue  Rapids,  Kansas. '" Crystal  Rock" 

brand.  Great  Wfatern  Plaster  Co. 

4.  Sprinxdale,  Kansas,  "  Roman  "  brand . 
6.  ■'  "         **Arme" 

6.  Blue  Rapid-*.  Kansas.  "Sunshine*' 
finishing  plaster.  Great  Western 
Plaster  Co. 


7.  Blue  Rapids.   Kansas.  "Ivory"  finishing 

plaster,  Blue  Valley  Plaster  Co. 
S-12.  Blue       Rapi(b,       Kansas.      "Acme" 
cement  plasters. 
13.  Okarche,  Oklahoma. 
14. 
15.  Quanak,  Texaa. 


Weight  and  Fineness  of  Plasters. 


Weight  and  specific  gravity. — Pure  gypsum,  before  calcination, 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.30  to  2.33,  corresponding  to  a  weight  of  about 
143 J  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  while  the  specific  gravity  of  plaster  of  Paris  is 
about  2.57.  The  apparent  specific  gravity  of  cement  plaster  in  bulk  is 
1.81.*  This  would  correspond  to  a  weight  of  about  113  lbs.  per  cubic  foot 
if  no  allowance  were  made  for  air-spaces.  According  to  the  results  f  of 
Sk)68on  and  Moudy  on  Laramie  plaster,  a  bushel  weighed  64  lbs.,  and 
a  block  composed  of  50  parts  sand  and  100  parts  plaster,  after  being  set 
and  dried,  gave  a  specific  gravity  of  1.5,  corresponding  to  a  weight  of 
93i  lbs.  per  cubic  foot. 

Fineness  of  calcined  plasters. — A  number  of  cement  plasters,  wall- 
plasters,  and  aUied  products  from  Iowa,  Kansas,  Texas,  and  Oklahoma 

♦  Wilder,  F.  A.    Vol.  12,  Iowa  Geological  Survey,  p.  139. 
t  Tenth  Ann.  Rep.  Wyoming  Agric.  and  Mech.  CoUege. 
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were  tested  for  fineneM  by  Prof.  Maraion  in  1900.    The  rMulU  *  of  theie 
tetU  ATB  given  in  the  foUowinK  Ublo.  The  test«  were  nuMie  on 
purehaaed  in  the  open  market. 


Tablk  12. 
Vomtwrn  OF  CAu?iinn>  PLAarsM. 
Fwoeiitj 


MmhM  per  Umat  ineh 

74 

100 

260 

Avcni0D  diameter  of  larfest  particle  paMing 

00901" 

.00462" 

lUMTI" 

Gypauin,  ready  for  burning  Stuooo  Milk,  Ft.  Dodfs, 
Iowa 

68.3 
71.9 
73.9 

09  1 
68.2 
72  1 

n.8 

72.4 
74.6 

70.8 

72.4 

68.8 

60.0 
66.2 

68.3 

63.8 
58.7 
65  4 
70.2 

64.2 
69.2 

65.5 

66.1 

57.8 

44  0 

BtUMo.  Ft.  DodcD  Plaster  Co.,  Ft.  Dodfe,  Iowa 

linker  atuooo,  Kanaaa 

49.8 
89  A 

KalloUte  atueeo,  Oardiff  Gyfimiin   Plaaler  Co .    Ft. 

Dodce,  Iowa 

Baker  plaster,  KanaM. 

Mineral  City  wall-plaster.  Ft  UkIris  Iowa 

( )kUhoma  (Vment  Plaster  Co  ,  Okarche.  Oklahoma.. . 
Flint  wall-plaster,  Iowa  Plaster  Association,  Ft.  Dodfe 

Iowa   

50.2 
282 
49  1 
51.3 

48  1 

Acme  wall-plaster,  Acme,  Texas 

56.6 

KaUoUte  wall-plaster,  Cardiff  Gypsum  Plaster  Co.,  Ft. 
DimUpb,  Iowa 

AS  8 

plaster.  Ft.  Dodge  Plaster  Co.,  Ft.  Dodge, 

54  0 

ster,    Duncomb   Stuoeo   Co.,    Ft. 

.1 

48  6 

Tensile  and  Compressive  Strength. 

Methoda  of  testing  plasters  and  similar  producta  have  never  Ytcen 
standardited,  and  the  result  is  that  each  investigator  applies  such 
testa  as  he  may  deem  advisable.  In  general  the  practice  has  followed 
closely  along  the  linos  of  coment-tcsting. 

Tensile  strength  of  plasters. — In  making  the  experiments  discussed 
Inflow.  Pn)foss<)r  Marston  ''mixed  the  plaster  or  stucco  thoroughtXi 
by  hand,  with  wntcr.  The  mortar  was  then  placed  in  standard  (Am. 
S<x\  ('.  K.)  rcinrut  briquette  molds  and  packed  with  the  finger.  The 
8iirf:uv  of  tho  l>ri<]iiette  was  smoothed  with  a  trowel.  As  soon  as  the 
briquettes  wrrt^  siiftiripntly  set,  which  usually  took  about  three  bourn, 
the  moUis  wcn»  roinoveil."  Some  of  the  briquet t<»8  were  kept  in  air 
and  some  in  water  for  various  lengths  of  time,  and  th^  were  BaaJBtf 

*  Iowa  Geolofpcal  Siinrey,  vol.  12,  p.  162. 
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broken  in  a  Fairbanks  cement-testing  machine.  Preliminary  tests, 
using  various  percentages  of  water,  showed  that  30  to  35  per  cent  of 
water  gave  the  maximum  strength  of  briquettes.  As  35  per  cent  gave 
a  mixture  that  was  more  readily  handled  in  the  making  of  briquettes 
than  the  30  per  cent  mixture,  it  was  adopted  for  the  final  series  of  tests 
whose  results  follow. 

A  series  of  220-day  tests  were  made,  but  the  results  are  of  little  value, 
because  the  briquettes  were  allowed  to  stand  in  very  moist  air  Ixitween 
the  28-  and  220-day  periods,  and  therefore  all  showed  a  marked  falling 
off  in  strength.  For  this  reason  the  results  of  the  220-day  tests  are 
omitted  here. 


Table  13. 
Fii^ENBSS  OF  Plasters  Tested. 


Per  Cent  Pasnng  Sieve. 

74-me8h 

lOO-mcsh. 

200-ine8h. 

Crystal  Rock  plaster 

73.7 
74.3 
66.4 
81.9 
90.5 

12.3 
65.2 
58.6 
68.7 
85.0 

2  5 

«(                        11                     <4 

4  3 

Flint  plaster,  fresh 

55  7 

old                           

52.2 

German  stucco 

19.8 

Table  14. 
Tests  op  Tensile  Strength  and  Effect  of  Sand. 


Neat. 

1  Plaater,  1  Sand. 

1  Plaster.  2  Sand. 

1  Plaster.  3  Sand. 

1 

• 

1 

i 

1 

n 

1 

1 

i 
1 

CO 

i 

1 

m 

i 
1 

n 

t 

i 

CrysUl    Rock   plas- 
ter, tinsuited 

Crystal   Rock  plas- 
ter, sifted 

228 

393 

446 

426 

87 

320 

368 

370 

66 

67 

64 

61 

26 

49 
119 

203 

231 

206 

233 

109 

206 
336 

212 

229 

203 

242 

123 

266 
366 

255 
229 

35 
39 

76 

148 
132 

303 

146 
139 

?6? 

166 

Flint  plaster,  fresh, 

135 

310 

402 

104 

303 

362 

Flint  plaster,  fresh, 
sifted 

Flint    plaster,    old, 
unsifted 

156 

363 

433 

Flint    plaster,    old. 

German  stucco 

30U 

461 

461 
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The  resuHa  of  a  later  aeriea  of  teaU  earried  *  out  by  Prof.  Maraloo 
are  given  below.  Moat  of  the  teeta  were  made  on  freah  plaater  aa  mar- 
keted. A  few,  however,  noted  in  the  table  aa  **  nfted/'  were  made  on 
that  portion  of  the  plaater  which  paana  through  a  lOO-meih  aeve. 
PhMiter  four  yeani  old  waa  alao  teeted,  aa  noted  in  the  table.  All  the 
figurea  given  are  the  avengee  of  from  3  to  15  separate  testa. 


PiQ.  20.— Effeet  of  mnd  on  tensile  strength  of  pfatftsn.    (Msistoo.) 


Hieae  teats  appear  to  show  t  that 

(a)  Cement  plasters  and  stuccos  attain  almost  their  full  strength 
at  the  end  of  one  week,  showing  little  further  gain  at  three  montha. 

(6)  The  portion  of  the  plaster  which  paasea  a  lOO-roeah  aieve  la 
stronger  than  the  coarser  portions,  and  the  higher  strength  of  fine  plaster 
IF  shown  better  in  sand  mixtures  than  when  teated  neat. 

(r)  The  value  of  fine  grinding  is  fiulher  emphaaiaed  by  the  high 
rf\^ults  shown  by  the  German  stucco,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 

.  .     I    ^f^yQ^  Qf  ijl^  though  the  valuea  of  fineness  given  are  noi 


Prtit. 
should  be 


'lit. 

vo!  12,  pp.  232-235. 

Irmwn  from  then  tells  are 
ions,  which  do  not  entMy 
to  theonginal  work. 
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Table  15. 
Results  of  Tbnsils  Tests  of  Plastebs. 


Material. 


Tenaile  Strength  per  8<iuare  Inch. 


Kept  in 


1  Day. 


7  Days. 


28  Dayi. 


Stucco,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa . 


Kallolite  plaater,  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa 


Duncomb  plaster.  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa . 


Mineral  City  plaster.  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa . 


Stone  plaster,  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa. 


Flint  plaster,  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa . 


Acme  plaster.  Acme,  Texas . 


Stucco,  Baker  Stucco  Co.,  Kansas . 


Plaster,  Baker  Stucco  Co.,  Kansas. 


Air 

it 

Water 

<< 

Air 

u 

Water 

(( 

Air 

<i 

Water 

« 

Air 

Water 

« 

Air 

« 

Water 

ti 

Air 

(( 

Water 
« 

Air 

(( 

Water 

« 

Air 

« 

Water 

<t 

Air 

u 

Water 


228 
219 
195 
208 
291 
186 
175 
189 
211 
208 
192 
202 


215 
192 
195 
131 
144 
187 
214 
192 
204 
188 
214 
107 
131 
82 
111 
227 
221 
216 
226 
181 
134 
183 
185 


204 
210 
139 
154 
188 
230 
185 
170 
184 
220 
172 
175 
190 
301 
203 
196 

170 
228 
163 
193 
224 
217 
207 
205 
128 
175 
20 
112 
236 
208 
223 
206 
195 
218 
196 
162 


329 
438 
187 
200 
379 
245 
168 
209 
375 
360 
180 
186 
237 
437 
195 
205 

483 
470 
182 
148 
348 
285 
158 
163 
333 
303 
151 
154 
468 
461 
154 
181 
465 
286 
195 
215 


Compression  tests  and  effects  of  sand. — A  valuable  series  *  of  experi- 
ments were  carried  out  during  1899-1900  by  Profs.  Slosson  and  Moudy 
on  the  compressive  strength  of  plasters,  both  neat  and  mixed,  with 
varying  properties  of  sand.  Most  of  the  material  used  for  these  tests 
was  a  cement  plaster  manufactured  at  Laramie,  Wyo.,  the  tests  being 
made  before  the  addition  of  retarder  to  tHe  plaster. 

The  material  was  molded  into  2-inch  cubes  and  crushed  in  a  Riehl^ 
self-registering  machine  after  the  cubes  had  been  exposed  to  the  air 
•  Tenth  Ann.  Rep.  Wyoming  Agric.  and  Mech.  College,  1900. 


ooiirasrnoN, 


AND  TEBIB  Of  PLAffTBBa 


lor  one  week.  "  The  sand  uted  was  obuined  from  the  Larmmie  River 
and  was  composed  of  sharp-angled  granitic  fragmeota.  It  was  sifted 
through  H  iiulliin4tt4^r  sieve." 


1 


<  h  i  <  1 1 1 1 

•      fassials 

i  i  ii  n  i  i  t 

llllllllt 

Fio.  21.— Effect  of  aumI  on  conipt— ite  strength  of 


Adhesive  tests  of  plasters.— The  adhesive  tests  in  Table  17  were 
inade  by  Prof.  Mareton  '*  by  taking  pieces  of  No.  2  pavii^-briek  from 
Des  Moines  and  gnndimc  them  on  the  emer>'-wheel  so  as  to  make 
approximately    1-inch    cubes.     Each   cube    had   one   face   earefuUy 
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trued  to  give  a  croes-eection  exactly  1  inch  square.  These  pieces 
of  paving-brick  were  placed  in  the  cement  briquette  molds  with  this 
true  surface  exactly  at  the  middle  of  the  mold.  The  plaster  or  stucco 
was  placed  to  fill  the  other  half  of  the  mold,  while  the  half  in  which 
the  piece  of  brick  was  placed  was  filled  with  neat  Portland-cement 
mortar." 

Table  16. 
Effect  of  Sand  on  Compressive  Strenoth  of  Plasters. 


Kind  of  Piaster. 

ParU  by  Weicht. 

Number 

8tren«th. 

Lbs. 

per 

Plaster. 

Sand. 

Water. 

Te»U. 

Cube. 

Sq.In. 

LAramic  plaster,  no  retarder. 

100 

0 

56 

4 

5435 

1358} 
1357 

100 

\2\ 

56 

2 

5340 

100 

25 

57 

10 

4575 

1143 

100 

^0 

68A 

5 

4378 

1094 

100 

75 

60 

7 

4317 

1079 

100 

100 

61i 

6 

3755 

938 

100 

125 

62i 

7 

3505 

876 

«            < 

100 

150 

63A 

8 

3341 

835 

l<                   11                <<               a 

100 

175 

65 

6 

3523 

880 

Red  Buttes  plaster,  no  retar< 

der      100 

0 

50 

? 

8945 

2236 

«<               i<                 <<             «.             a 

100 

100 

55 

? 

6622 

1655 

Agatite  plaster,  market  sam 

pie     100 

0 

50 

? 

3550 

887 
649 

100 

100 

55 

? 

2597 

Table  17. 
Adhesive  Strength  of  Plasters. 


Material . 


Adhesive  Strength  per  Square 
Inch. 


Kept  in 


7  Daya. 


28  Daya. 


Stucco,  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa 

It  H  II  it 

Kalloiite  stucco.  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa. 
"       plaster,  " 


<<  u 

Duncomb     " 


«        « 


Mineral  City  plaster.  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa . 

K  <t  <<  ft  tl  « 

Stone  plaster.  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa 

Flint 

i<  i<       (I       ■  II  tl 

Acme  plaster.  Acme,  Texas. . . 

Baker  stucco,  Kansas 

<<  <<  «( 

"    plaster       "      '.'.'.. 

II  II  II 

Plaster.  Okarche,  Oklahoma 


Air 

Water 

Air 

Water 

Air 

Water 

Air 

Water 

Air 

Water 

Air 
II 

Water 

Air 

i( 

Water 

Air 

Water 

Air 

Water 


87 
87 
45 
31 
52 
43 
62 

72 

3i 

64 
26 
76 

98 
83 
55 
82 
63 


133 

75 

115 

102 

81 
84 

212 
84 
80 

114 

103 
117 
100 
105 


133 
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Rate  ol  Set  and  HArdeninf . 

A  pure  plaster  of  Paria  will  normally  hurden  or  set  in  from  five  to 
fifteen  minutes  after  having  been  mixed  with  water.  Plasten  made 
fmin  impure  gypsum  will  be  considerably  slower  setting  than  this, 
sotting  usually  in  from  one  to  two  hours. 

When  pbsterB  are  to  be  used  for  structural  work,  they  mnsi  be 
either  naturally  sbw-setting,  like  some  of  the  cement  plasters,  or  Iw 
made  slow-eetting  by  proper  treatment.  Retarders  are  therefore  used 
at  plaster-plants  in  preparing  their  product  for  the  market.  Oceasion- 
ally,  though  rarely,  a  plaster  will  be  naturally  too  sbw  setting  for  the 
particular  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  In  this  case  an  accelerator 
must  be  used. 

Theory  of  the  action  of  retarders  and  accelerators. — As  will  \ye  noted 
later,  the  materials  most  coimuonly  used  us  retarders  are  glue,  tankage, 
and  other  organic  and  uncrystallised  materiab,  while  acoeleratora  are 
usually  inorganic  and  crystallized  This  fact  suggested  a  theory  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  action  of  accelerators  and  retarders.  The  theory, 
as  set  forth  *  by  its  originator,  Dr.  Grimsley,  is  as  follows: 

Dr.  Grimslcy  assumes  that  the  set  of  plaster  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  few  small  crystals  which  have  escaped  dehydration  during  burning 
and  which  set  the  example,  so  to  speak,  to  the  other  crystals  to  form; 
and,  further,  that  the  strength  of  the  set  material  is  due  to  the  formation 
of  M  i.Miwv  of  interlacing  crystals.  The  action  of  retarders  andacccler- 
<>fore  explained  by  assuming  that  "  any  substance  (added  to 
the  water  with  which  the  calcined  plaster  is  mixed,  or  to  the  dry  plaster) 
which  wiU  keep  the  molecules  apart  or  from  too  close  contact  will 
retard  the  setting.  Such  substances  are  dirt  or  organic  matter  that 
is  not  of  a  cr>'8talline  character.''  On  the  other  hand,  the  action  of 
accderators  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that,  being  of  cr>'8talline  character, 
they  induce  crystallisation  in  the  plaster  to  which  they  are  added. 

It  is  probable  that  the  researches  of  Rohland  on  the  effect  of  various 
substances  on  the  speed  of  hydration  of  pUsters,  Portland  cement,  etc, 
are  directly  applicable  to  the  question  on  hand.  In  summing  up  his 
conclusions,  Rohland  decided  that  substances  which  increase  the  sohi- 
bihty  of  the  cementing  material  accelerate  ita  speed  of  h>'dration,  while 
subetanoee  which  decrease  the  solubility  of  the  cementing  material 
retard  its  hydration. 

Materials  used  as  retarder8.~The  materiab  used  as  retarderB  are 
usually  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin.  Glue,  sawdust,  bkxxi,  and  pack- 
*  Vol.  5,  Reports  Q«>bgiosl  Sunr^jr  KuMMi,  pp.  187,  ICS. 
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ing-house  tankage  are  some  of  the  retarders  most  commonly  used. 
Many  "  patent  "  retarders  are  also  on  the  market,  most  of  which  are 
based  on  one  or  more  of  the  organic  materials  noted  above. 

In  the  course  of  the  experiments  by  Slosson  and  Moudy,  recorded 
below,  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain  a  cheap  and  satisfactory  home- 
grown retarder.  With  this  in  view  a  common  western  cactus  (Opuniia 
pkUycarpia)  was  dried  and  ground.  The  common  mallow  {Malvaatrum 
coccineum)  was  also  prepared  in  a  similar  manner.  The  retarders  thus 
made  were  light  green  in  color,  possessed  no  disagreeable  odor,  and  when 
used  in  the  proportion  of  2  pounds  of  retarder  to  a  ton  of  plaster  gave 
excellent  results.  It  is  probable  that  many  other  plants,  dried  and 
ground  in  similar  fashion,  would  form  satisfactory  retarders. 

Effect  of  retarders  on  strength  of  plasters. — The  following  table  * 
contains  the  results  of  compression  tests  by  Profs.  Slosson  and  Moudy 
on  plasters  containing  various  amounts  of  retarder.  It  appears  to 
show  conclusively  that  the  compressive  strength  (and  inferentially  the 
tensile  strength)  of  plasters  decreases  as  the  amount  of  retarder  in- 


Table  18. 
Etfegt  of  Retarders  on  Strength  of  Plasters. 


PoundA  of 

Retarder  per 

Ton  of 

Plaster. 

Cnishing  Strength  in  Pounds. 

2-inch  Cube. 

Per  Square 
Inch. 

Laramie  plaster 

((            (< 

Red  Buttes  plaster!. 

«        («            « 

0 
2 
0 
2 
4 

5345 
4065 
8945 
7192 
6480 

1359 
1016 
2236 
1798 
1620 

In  making  the  tests  the  finely  ground  retarder  was  accurately 
weighed  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  dry  plaster.  Water  was  then 
added  and  the  mixture,  placed  on  a  glass  plat«,  was  fashioned  into  a 
pat  about  4  inches  in  diameter.  For  determining  the  setting  time 
two  needles  were  used,  each  ^  inch  in  diameter,  one  loaded  with  a  weight 
of  J  lb.,  the  other  with  a  weight  of  4  lbs.  The  time  when  the  more 
lightly  weighted  needle  ceased  to  make  a  decided  impression  on  the 
surface  of  the  plaster  pat  is  reported  as  "  initial  set,"  and  when  the 
more  heavily  weighted  needle  was  supported  without  indenting  the 
plaster  is  reported  as  "  final  set." 

•  Tenth  Ann.  Rep.  Wyoming  Agric.  and  Mech.  CJoIlege. 
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Tablk  19. 
or  VAMotm  RoTABOSM  cm  Rat*  or  9mr. 


ISA 

•rpw 

lallisi 

flMl 

Kiodof  Ptosuv. 

lOiid  of  lUCMdw. 

MiniHM 

••t. 

lUMfia. 

TOB. 

^UBSMl 

Urtfnie 

None 

14A 

226 

•  i 

M«rkeiiRiDplfi 

280 

886 

M                        44 

730 

Wymort* 

330 

880 

" 

305 

480 

•• 

830 

065 

500 

090 

CmdwiAlittfe. 

785 

Newbudned. 

WelMter  City.   ..'. 

350 

390 

44                          44 

535 

645 

Cracked  somewhAt. 

<• 

44                      44 

735 

. . . 

Cnuskad  lHM%. 

«« 

44                     44 

755 

Didnoiael. 

•• 

Swift's,  Chioico. . 

200 

3i6 

«•                            44 

305 

810 

<•                               44 

280 

315 

44                            44 

290 

320 

Swift's.  KanmsCit) 

r        1 

310 

44"' 

2i5 

250 

<4 

255 

315 

44                                                  <4 

250 

315 

44                                               44 

255 

310 

4«                                               14 

250 

300 

'• 

44                                               it 

215 

255 

Cnttm 

245 

285 

44 

275 

330 

" 

44 

250 

310 

44 

290 

340 

Malvn 

245 

395 

l< 

280 

395 

«« 

275 

310 

" 

(JIuoosc 

290 
240 

375 
830 

« 

Ch^Y  bentonite  . . . 

« 

10 

200 

330 

Red  Buttes  stucco 

None. 

30 

50 

41                      14                        44 

44 

24 

20 
00 

42 

32 

105 

l<                    14                      44 

44 

44                   44                      44 

Wyman'.. '.'.'.'. '.'.'. 

44                    44                      44 

44 

270 

Did  not  set. 

Red  Buttm  plAJiter. 

None. 

50 

80 

(4 

Wymore 

286 

845 

44 

44 

506 

810 

876 

8oa<i«fllnd. 

44             «■ 

MmrkeiHui^le!!! 

A|E»Utepli»ter     . 

240 

805 

Use  of  accelerators.— In  making  dental  plaster  and  plaster  for 
certain  other  purpoeee  an  extremely  rapid  set  is  desbmble.  For  this 
purpose  many  crystalline  salts  are  available,  commnn  sdt  beiuK  one  of 
the  best  aooderators  known. 
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Table  20. 
ErrscT  or  Accblbrators  on  Ratb  or  Sit. 


Kind  of  PlMt«r. 

Kind  of  Acoriorator. 

Pounda 

Accelerator 

per  Ton. 

Time  of  Set, 

in  Minutes. 

Initial  8et. 

Final  Pet. 

Lftmnip 

None 

0 

6 
6 
6 

145 

55 

160 

145 

225 

Common  salt 

Sodium  aulnhat^i 

Sodium  carDonate .... 

150 
170 
170 

References  on  properties  and  tests  of  plasters. — The  following  brief 
list  covers  the  principal  paixjrs  on  tliis  subject.     (See  also  p.  62.) 

Bailey,  E.  H.  S.  On  the  chemistry  of  gypsum,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  cement 
plaster.    Vol.  5,  Reports  Kansas  Geological  Survey,  pp.  134-170. 

Marston,  A.  Preliminary  tests  of  stucco  and  plaster  made  by  the  Civil  Engi- 
neering Department  of  Iowa  State  College.  Vol.  12,  Reports  Iowa 
Geological  Survey,  pp.  224-235.     1002. 

Slosson,  E.  E.,  and  Moudy,  R.  B.  The  Laramie  cement  plaster.  10th  Ann. 
Rep.  Wyoming,  College  Agriculture  and  Mechanics.     1900. 

Anon.    Tests  for  plaster  of  Paris.    Stone,  vol.  25,  pp.  331-334.     1903. 

Hardening  g3rpsum  and  plaster. — The  following  methods  of  harden- 
ing an  ordinary  plaster  have  been  recently  recommended  :* 

(1)  Two  to  4  per  cent  of  finely  ground  marshmallow-root  are 
intimately  mixed  with  powdered  plaster  and  the  mixture  kneaded 
to  a  dough  with  40  per  cent  of  water.  The  resulting  mass  resembles 
a  stiff  clay,  hardens  in  about  an  hour,  and  finally  becomes  hard  enough 
to  cut,  file,  or  bore.  A  harder  and  tougher  mass  may  be  obtained  by 
increasing  the  quantity  of  marshmallow-root  to  8  per  cent.  Gum, 
dextrin,  or  glue  may  be  substituted  for  the  marshmallow-root  if  more 
convenient.  If  the  objects  are  to  be  exposed  to  high  temperatures 
shellac  may  be  used. 

(2)  Six  parts  of  gypsum  are  mixed  with  one  part  of  freshly  slaked 
lime  and  the  mixture  is  soaked  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  mag- 
nesium sulphate.  In  preparing  this  mixture,  too  much  gypsum  must 
not  be  poured  into  the  water,  and  the  mixture  must  be  stirred  quickly 
so  that  lumps  do  not  form.  The  smaller  the  quantity  of  water  used 
the  thicker  and  firmer  is  the  cement.  The  porosity  caused  by  the 
gradual  loss  of  water  can  be  obviated  by  soaking  the  objects  in  a  solu- 
tion of  ozocerite  or  wax  in  oil  of  turpentine,  varnish,  or  hot  tar,  or  by 
coating  them  with  shellac. 

*  Joum.  Soc.  Chem.  Industry,  vol.  21,  p.  347. 
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The  two  groupe  of  plasteni  to  be  coosidered  in  this  chapter 
(1)  in  being  prepared  by  burning  gyptum  at  a  higher  tempwatuvi 
than  18  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  "  cement " 
plasters,  and  (2)  in  being  produ^  which,  for  plasters,  set  rather  slowly 
but  finally  take  on  great  hardness.  Because  of  these  b»t  propertiai, 
the  flooring-plasters  and  hard-finish  plasters  are  available  for  certain 
uses  to  which  ordinary  plasters  are  ill  adapted.  So  much  for  the  retenH 
blanoes  between  the  two  groups.  Their  points  of  difference  are,  that 
the  flooring-plasters  are  prepared  by  simple  burning  at  high  tempera- 
tures, while  the  hard-finish  plasters  are  produced  by  a  double  btuning, 
with  the  additional  use  of  chemicals. 

Neither  product  is  made  to  any  extent  in  the  United  States,  though 
a  considerable  quantity  of  hard-finish  plasters  are  imported  every  year. 
The  data  obtainable  as  to  processes  of  manufacture  are  scanty,  and 
the  descriptions  published  are  often  contradictory,  so  that  it  has  been 
difficult  to  prepare  a  satisfactory  account  of  these  products.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  the  descriptions  given  below  contain  no  errors 
of  importance. 

Flooring-plasters. 

The  flooring-plasters  {**  Estrichgips  "  of  German  reports)  include 
those  i^asters  made  by  calcination  of  a  relatively  pure  gypsum  at  tem- 
peratures of  400^  F.  or  higher. 

In  the  literature  of  gypsum  and  plaster  it  is  often  stated  that  gypaumy 
burned  at  temperatures  exceeding  400^  F.,  yields  a  completely  dal^ 
drated  product — an  artificial  anhydrite — which  is  entirely  valueless  as 
a  structural  material,  because  it  has  completely  lost  its  propeKy  of 
reoombining  with  water.  This  statement  is,  however,  erroneous,  for  plas- 
ters burned  at  such  temperatures  are  regularly  made  and  used.  They 
set  with  extreme  slowness,  however,  and  require  very  fine  grinding. 

Composition  of  flooring-gjpatmi.— Until  very  recently  no  aatiifac- 
tory  discussion  of  this  phenomenon  had  been  attempted,  and  the  few 
published  accounts  of  this  manufacturing  processes  employed  were  con- 
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tradictory  as  to  temperatures  reached  and  results  attained.  A  paper 
published  in  1903  by  Van't  Hoflf  gives  the  results  of  a  very  detailed 
series  of  experiments,  which  its  author  summarizes  as  follows: 

"  The  essential  result  of  the  investigation,  therefore,  is  that  in  the 
heating  of  gypsum  after  total  dehydration,  which  occurs  at  about  190°, 
the  capacity  to  bind  water  is  at  first  retained,  and  is  only  gradually 
lost,  either  by  more  intense  or  by  longer  heating.  The  retention  of 
the  crj'stalline  form,  which  is  probably  due  to  burning  without  previous 
division  into  small  bits,  checks  this  so-called  dead-burning,  and  is  there- 
fore of  technical  importance.  We  found  no  evidence  to  support  the 
statement  that,  after  dead-burning,  a  new  binding  capacity  appears 
at  a  high  temperature,  in  which  case  even  the  natural  anhydrite  would 
be  suitable  for  burning  floor-gj^psum." 

Effects  of  high  temperatures  on  resulting  plasters. — In  spite  of  the 
concluding  obser\'ation  in  the  liust  paragraph,  there  are  definite  proofs 
that  such  reappearance  of  setting  properties  does  occur. 

An  actual  series  of  experimental  tests  of  the  effects  of  temperature 
on  the  properties  of  the  resulting  plaster  was  carried  out,  as  has  earlier 
been  noted,  by  MM.  Leduc  and  Chcnu.  Some  of  these  results  have 
been  presented  on  p.  39;  those  which  give  comparisons  for  the  higher 
temperatures  are  now  presented  in  the  following  table.  All  the  sam- 
ples were  burned  for  a  period  of  thirty  minutes. 

Results  op  Gtpsum  Burning  at  High  Temperatures. 


Temperature  of 

Burning, 

Centigrade. 

Initial  Set. 

Final  Set. 

Compressive  Strength, 

KUograma  per  Square 

Centimeter. 

24  Hour». 

IWeek. 

150  degrees  C 

200       "         

250       "         

300        "         

350       "         

400        "         

450        "         

40  minutes 
20        " 
10        " 

4 

2 

2 

1  minute 

4|  minutes 
4    hours 

30  hours 
20     " 
36     " 

95  minutes 
60       •' 
26       " 
12       " 
11       " 
65       *' 
3  hrs.,  51  min. 

A  dap 

20    " 
Over  20  days 

18.2 
59 

92 
72 
47 
25 
17 

4  Days. 

18.0 

54 

90 

no 

96 
84 
64 

1  Week. 

600degree«C 

550       '*         

600       "         

900       "         

10 
6 

1  Week. 

28 
18 

4  Week*. 

1100  degrees  C 

1200        "         

1300        "         

13 
30 
12 

80 
41 
71 
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It  will  be  seen  thai  the  aetliiig  and  other  proportiat,  whkh 
■teadily  after  290  to  400^  are  reaefaed,  aeetn  to  rea|>pear  at  very  hick 
temperatures,  from  1000^  upward.  But  aa  yet  no  induitrial  uae  ia 
made  of  this  fact,  for  the  Qmnan  floorins-plaateri  aeem  to  be  burned 
at  far  lower  tcmpcratureii,  and  to  de()cnd  for  their  properties  partly  oo 
the  fact  that  the  fo'pelun  ia  not  ground  before  burning. 

Methods  of  manufadiire. — Flooring-gypeum  is,  in  any  case,  a  pure 
plaster,  entirely  free  from  water.  It  is  manufactured  by  burning  pure 
gypsum,  broken  into  lumps  but  not  finely  crushed,  in  a  vertical  kiln. 
The  fuel,  usually  coal,  is  burned  on  a  grate  set  at  one  side  of  the  kiln, 
and  the  hot  gases  pass  directly  through  the  noass  of  gypsum,  though 
neither  fuel  nor  ashes  oome  into  direct  contact  with  it.  The  tempera> 
turereadiedis,aooordingto  Wilder,  about  SOO'^C.  The  gypsum  must 
not  be  expoeed  to  this  temperature  for  more  than  four  hours,  for  a 
longer  heating  would  deprive  it  entirely  of  its  setting  properties,  aa 
noted  by  Van't  MofT  in  the  paper  preeented  above. 

Uses  of  flooring-g3rpstun.^ — As  ita  name  denotes,  flooring-gypsum 
(Estrichgipe)  is  extenmvely  used  in  Germany  for  floors,  gi\nng  a  very 
hard  and  durable  surface.  As  the  noateriiil  attains  this  liardnesn  only 
when  it  is  protected  from  moisture  during  setting,  care  must  be  taken 
to  give  it  a  suitable  foundation.  If  the  material  dries  unevenly  or 
ver>'  rapidly  cracks  will  appear  on  its  surface.  In  this  case  the  floor 
should  be  covered  with  water  until  the  surface  is  soft  and  the  cracks 
dosed,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  dry  again.  After  standing  about 
twelve  hours  and  becoming  fairly  hard  the  floor  is  pounded  with 
wooden  mallets  and  smoothed  with  trowels. 

Pure  flooring-plaster  gives  the  best  results  for  hardness,  but  for 
economy  it  may  be  used  in  a  mixture  of  two  parts  plaster  to  one  part 
sand,  aahes,  etc.  A  cubic  meter  of  hardened  flooring-gypsum  weighs 
about  2000  kg.,  equivalent  to  a  weight  of  about  120  lbs.  per  cubic  foot. 

Flooring-plasters  are  manufactureii  on  a  fairly  large  scale  in  Ger- 
many, but  have  not  been  made  or  utilised  in  Elngland  or  the  United 
States.  Under  the  next  group  (Hard-finishing  Cements),  however,  wiD 
be  found  descriptions  of  a  number  of  products  wliich  liave  been  manu- 
factured in  these  latter  countries  and  which  are  very  doeely  related  to 
the  dead-burned  plasters.  The  only  difference  in  technolog>'  Itetween 
the  two  groups  is  that  while  the  flooring-plaatere  are  prepared  from  pure 
gypeiun  the  hard-finishing  cementa  are  prepannl  from  g>'peum  to  which 
alum  or  some  similar  material  has  been  added. 

*  The  dais  oo  the  ossi  of  flooring-gjrpsiim  are  laifely  ukco  fiom  Wtldor's 
eited  previously. 
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Hard-finish  Plasters. 

The  materials  grouped  under  this  name  include  those  plasters  which 
owe  their  hardness  and  slow  set  not  only  to  being  burned  at  high  tem- 
peratures, but  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  treated  with  alum  or 
other  chemicals  during  manufacture.  As  thus  defined,  the  hard-finish 
plasters  include  the  various  materials  known  conmiercially  as  "  Keene's 
cemont,"  "  Parian  cement,"  "  Mack's  cement,"  etc. 

Keene's  cement. — The  most  prominent  representative  of  the  group 
of  hard-finishing  cements  is  that  known  to  the  trade  as  Keene's  cement. 
Originally  manufactured  under  English  patents  which  have  now  expired, 
the  term  "  Keene's  "  is  applied  by  various  manufacturers  to  their 
product,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  term  **  Portland  "  has  become  gener- 
alized. Large  quantities  of  Keene's  cement  are  annually  imported, 
while  its  manufacture  in  the  United  States  has  been  of  late  years  suc- 
cessfully begun. 

Keene's  cement  is  sharply  distinguished  from  the  other  members 
of  the  group  of  hydrate  cements  or  "  plasters,"  not  only  by  the  proper- 
ties of  the  product,  but  by  its  method  of  manufacture.  In  its  prepara- 
tion a  very  pure  gypsum  is  calcined  at  a  red  heat,  the  resulting  dehy- 
drated lime  sulphate  is  immersed  in  a  bath  of  alum  solution  and,  after 
drying,  is  again  burned  at  a  high  temperature.  After  this  second  burn- 
ing the  product  is  finely  ground  and  is  then  ready  for  the  market.  This 
sketch  of  the  process  is  a  general  outline  of  the  methods  used,  and 
in  the  essentials  is  followed  in  all  plants,  though  slightly  modified  at 
different  plants  according  to  the  experience  gained  by  each  manufac- 
turer. 

The  gypsum  used  should  be  as  pure  as  possible,  and  especially  it 
should  be  free  from  such  impurities  as  might  tend  to  discolor  the  product, 
which  should  be  a  pure  white.  Even  the  Virginia  gypsum,  which  on 
analysis  shows  but  a  trace  of  iron  oxide,  is  not  entirely  satisfactory; 
for  on  heating  to  the  temperature  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of 
Keene's  cement,  minute  red  streaks  appear  in  the  lumps  of  gypsum. 
The  following  analyses  show  the  composition  of  gypsum  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Kansas,  both  of  which  have  been  used  in  the  preparation 
of  a  domestic  Keene's  cement : 

Kansas.  Virginia. 

lime  sulphate. . .  77.46  \  oa  kq 

Water 20  46/  ^^ 

Iron  and  aluminum  oxides  0  10  0.036 

Silica  and  insoluble .     0  19  0  116 

Magnesium  carbonatf  0  34  0.221 

Lime  carbonate 1  43 
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It  will  be  SMO  that  both  tiuitoriab  Mn  Tary  pure  gypnunt,  and  thai 
there  m  no  apperent  reeeon  why  the  YirgiiiiA  material  should  not  be 
as  aatiifaotory  as  that  from  Kansas. 

The  ealdnation  of  tho  product  is  usuaUy  carried  oo  in  smaU  ver- 
tical kilns  closely  rcsenibling  those  which  are  in  oommon  use  for  lini»- 
buming.  Those  kilns  are  charged  with  alternating  lajrers  d  fuel  (usu- 
ally ooal)  and  lump  gypsum.  Small  rotary  kilns  have  been  used  eiperi- 
mentally,  but  have  not  proven  successful,  as  the  calcined  product  from 
a  rotary  kiln  is  dischanced  in  small  fragments  which  cannot  be  treated 
satisfactorily  in  the  alum-l)ath.  After  bumini^  to  a  red  heat  the  gy|>- 
sum  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  10  per  cent  alum  solution.  It  is 
then  reoaldnod  and  finely  ground  in  emery-mills. 

The  product  is  a  very  fine  grained  white  powder.  On  the  addi- 
tion of  water  this  cement  hardens,  but  the  hardening  is  sbw  relative 
to  that  of  other  plasters.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  material  is  that 
even  after  the  hardening  has  commenced,  the  partly  set  eemeni  may 
be  reworked  with  water  and  will  take  its  set  just  as  satisfactorily  as 
if  the  process  of  hardening  had  not  been  interrupted. 

An  analysis  of  a  Keene's  cement  manufactured  in  Kansas  is  given 
in  "  Tests  of  Metals,  etc.,  at  Watertown  Arsenal,  1897,"  p.  403: 


8ilioa(8iO0... 

Alumina  (AUV) 

IiDD  oxide  (Fe^.. 

(OiO) 

(M«0)... 
Bulphtir  trioxide  (BO,) 
Ckrbon  dioxide  (OOi) 


tr. 
tr. 

42  04 
tr. 

M  S4 
1.37 


According  to  a  circular  issued  by  the  sales  agent  for  one  brand  the 
following  tests  of  two  brands  of  Keene's  cement  were  made  by  Lath- 
bury  and  Spackman.  The  table  below  shows  the  teonle  strength 
obtained,  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  at  the  end  of  seven  days. 


Tablb  21. 
Tbnsoji  Snumom  or  Kbbmb's  CsiiBjrr. 


Makrr. 

Qnd*. 

N«.  1. 

»•.» 

B^pm^m, 

Oo«w. 

fiand  City.  N.  Y .' 

J.  B.  White  A  Bio..  London,  England. . 

548  Ibt. 
406  *' 

eosibs. 

611    •• 

flSOIbs. 

flSSIii. 
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An  American  Keene's  cement  made  in  Kansas  was  tested  in  1892  by 
O.  S.  Caril  for  tensile  strength  with  the  following  results.     The  cement 
mixed  neat,  with  enough  water  to  make  a  stiff  plaster. 


Table  22. 
Tensile  Strength  op  Keenb's  Cement. 


21  Hours. 

7  Day.. 

Specimen  No.  1 

it          * '     2 

"  3.  ■.::*.*. 

Average 

374  Ibe. 
325  " 
402  " 

630  lbs. 
698  " 
678  " 

367  Ibe. 

669  lbs. 

Mack's  cement  *  consists  of  dehydrated  gypsum  (flooring-plaster) 
to  which  0.4  per  cent  of  calcined  sodium  sulphate  (Na2S04,  Glauber's 
salts)  or  potassium  sulphate  (K2SO4)  has  been  added.  "  This  cement 
is  unusually  hard  and  durable,  sets  quickly  and  unites  minutely  with 
the  material  on  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  used  as  a  covering  for  wire 
mesh  on  walls  and  ceilings,  as  well  as  for  floors,  and  may  be  mixed  with 
sand  or  ashes.  Its  surface  is  but  slightly  porous  and  for  this  reason 
absorbs  but  little  oil  when  covered  with  paint." 

References  on  dead-burned  and  hard-finish  plasters. 

Ek;kel,    E.   C.      Plasters  and   hard-finishing   cements   in   the   United   States. 

Engineering  News,  vol.  49,  pp.  107,  108.    Jan.  20,  1903. 
Grimsley,  G.  P.     (Hard-finLsh  plasters.)     Vol.  6,  Reports  Kansas  Geological 

Sur\'ey,  pp.  115-118.     1899. 
Redgrave,  G.  R.    Calcareous  cements.    London,  1895.    Pp.  196-199. 
Rohland  P.     (Influence  of  catalysers  on  velocity  of  hydration  of  plasters,  etc.) 

Zeitschrift  anorganische  Chemie,  vol.   31,  pp.  437-444.    Abstract  in 

Joum.  Soc.  Chcm.  Industry,  vol.  21,  p.  1233.     1901. 
Van*t  HofT  and  Just,   G.     Der  hydraulische    oder    sogenante    Estrichgips, 

Sitzungsberichte   der   Kgl.    Preuss.   Akad.    der  Wissenschaften,   1903, 

vol.  1.  pp.  24^258. 
Wilder,  F.  A.    The  gypsum  industry  of  Germany.    Vol.  12,  Reports  Iowa 

Geological  Survey,  pp.  192-223.     1902. 

•  Wilder,  F.  A.  Gjrpsum  Industry  of  Germany,  p.  208,  vol.  12,  Reports  Iowa 
Geo!.  Survey.     1902. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  PRODUCTION  AND  UTILIZATION  OP  GYPSUM. 


Tax  world's  production  of  gypsum  amounU  at  present  to  around 
five  million  tons  a  year,  of  which  slightly  over  40  per  cent  is  produced 
in  the  United  States  and  slightly  under  40  per  cent  in  France, 
with  10  per  cent  of  the  total  and  Great  Britain  with  6  per  cent 
the  next  two  countries  in  rank.  Tonnages  of  far  less  importance  are 
contributed  by  a  number  of  countries  all  over  the  world. 

in  the  present  chapter  an  attempt  will  be  mode  to  utilise  the  avail- 
able statistics  regarding  the  gypsum  and  plaster  industries  so  as  to 
clcif  up  some  of  the  present  uncertainties  regarding  \ntal  points  in  these 
industries.  For  this  purpose  the  questions  of  world  output,  and  of 
production  in  the  leading  countries,  will  first  be  stated.  After  that  is 
done  it  will  be  possible  to  go  further,  and  sec  how  these  outputs  are 
utilizeii  in  various  forms  of  gypsum  products  and  in  various  industries. 

Total  world's  output   of  gypsum. — The  following  table  contains  the 
'  Mc  concerning  the  world's  total  output  of  gypeum  during 
i>cf()re  the  war.    Though  correct  so  far  as  the  W^j"g 
oountrir  oncemed,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  omisskuio  ol 

small  pHHiuct  rs;  no  reports  being  included  from  any  of  the  Latin- 
American  countries,  for  example;  and  the  figures  given  for  Germany 
seem  to  be  very  much  too  small.    All  are  in  short  tons. 

Table  23. 
World's  Output  op  Gtpsuii,  1910-1912. 


Couairy. 

i0ia 

1911. 

itii. 

United  StAtM  

2,379,057 

1,700.901 

£25,246 

280,220 

50,002 

55,751 

19,002 

7,002 

7,270 

280 

2,828,970 

1374,201 

518.808 

800380 

00300 

57320 

15,110 

10390 

0306 

1302 

2300^757 

Fnuioe. 
CtAsda 

Great  Brit4im 

Germanv 

*'    -     uid  Tunis 

1.079306 

578,480 

8103M 

02387 

80360 

Total  reoortsd.  short  tons 

5,101,141 

5,186.711 

63M3aO 

81 
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From  these  data  we  may  fairly  assume  that  in  a  period  of  good 
business  in  the  near  future,  the  world  output  of  gypsum  is  likely  to  run 
about  six  or  seven  million  tons  a  year.  With  this  in  view,  attention 
may  be  turned  to  the  statistics  relative  to  the  three  leading  producers — 
United  States,  France,  and  Canada. 

Gypstmi  Production  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  has  been  for  many  years  past  the  largest  gypsum 
producer  in  the  world,  a  condition  due  not  only  to  the  advantages  of 
an  excellent  market  for  gypsum  products,  but  to  the  existence  within 
its  borders  of  very  extensive  gypsum  deposits. 

Geologic  distribution  of  gypsum  deposits. — Gypsum  deposits  have 
been  formed  at  many  periods  of  the  earth's  history,  for  the  chief  factor 
requisite  for  their  formation  is  the  existence  of  arid  climatic  conditions, 
causing  the  evaporation  of  extensive  bodies  of  water.  Such  climatic 
conditions  have  appeared  at  dififerent  times  in  geologic  history,  and  in 
each  case  we  have  as  a  result  a  series  of  gypsum  deposits. 

The  more  important  gypsum-producing  periods  are,  however,  few 
in  number  when  any  particular  area  is  taken  into  consideration. 
Throughout  the  entire  United  States,  for  example,  the  bulk  of  the 
workable  gypsum  deposits  were  formed  during  four  periods. 

(1)  In  the  eastern  United  States  a  great  period  of  salt  and  gypsum 
formation  occurred  in  the  Salina  period  of  the  Silurian.  This  gave 
rise  to  the  gypsum  deposits  now  worked  in  New  York,  Ohio  and 
Ontario;  as  well  as  to  some  of  those  in  Michigan,  and  to  the  deposits 
of  the  Winnipeg  region  of  Manitoba. 

(2)  The  next  period  of  dry  climates  appears  to  have  been  early  in 
the  Carboniferous;  for  in  the  lower  Carboniferous  we  find  gypsum 
deposits  in  such  widely  scattered  areas  as  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  Michigan,  Virginia  and  in  some  of  the  western  states. 

(3)  The  third  great  gypsum  period  occurred  during  the  Permian  or 
Triassic  deposition  in  the  areas  west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  rocks  of 
this  age  we  find  gypsum  deposits  in  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  Texas;  as  well  as  in  some  areas  further  west,  and  in 
Alaska. 

(4)  Still  later,  in  the  Tertiary  of  the  west,  gypsum  deposits  were 
extensively  formed  in  all  of  the  states  and  provinces  lying  west  of  the 
Missoiui  and  Winnipeg  drainages. 

(5)  Lastly,  sporadic  and  local  formations  of  gypsum  materials  have 
occurred  in  quite  recent  times,  for  the  gypsum  sands  of  new  Mexico 
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and  the  sypoum  oarth  dapo«t»  ol  Kaimm  are,  in  their  preaent  fom, 
of  very  late  orifcin. 

Ooographic  distributioiL^In  dealing  with  a  raw  material  oo  widely 
distributed  by  nature,  it  is  difficult  to  adequately  summariae  the 
facta  oonoeming  ita  feosraphic  distribution  in  the  United  States. 
Such  a  summary,  however,  i^nll  be  of  value  as  throwing  light  on  oome 
features  connected  with  the  manner  in  wliich  the  manufacture  of 
gypeum  products  haa  become  localised. 

East  of  the  Miseianppi  the  United  States  haa  only  three  larve  end 
important  areas  containing  gypsum  deposits.  Of  these  one  is  in 
central  and  weetem  New  York;  the  nccond  in  Michigan  with  a  contin- 
uation in  Ohio;  and  the  third  in  south  western  Virginia. 

Between  the  Miiwissippi  and  the  Rockies  the  main  gypeum  deposita 
arc  those  of  Pennian  or  Triassic  age,  which  afford  isolated  deposita  in 
South  Dakota  and  Iowa,  and  then  a  series  of  almost  continuous  deposita 
through  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  So  far  as  reserve  tonnage  is 
concerned,  this  group  is  probably  the  most  important  in  the  United 
States. 

West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Tertiary  basins  carry  important 
deposita  of  gypsum  in  widely  scattered  localities;  and  in  the  Pk^ifie 
Coast  states  there  are  scattered  deposita  of  different  ages. 

Sources  of  output  by  states. — The  total  g>'p6um  of  the  United 
States  now  amounts  to  well  over  two  million  tons  a  year.  Ita  chief 
sources  are  indicated  when  we  consider  the  output  classified  hiy 
as  in  the  table  following: 

Tablb  24. 
Orrsuif  OuTFOT  bt  Statm,  1018-1010,  Sbobt  Tons. 


I9ia 

lUl, 

New  York 

Iowa 

MkhinB... 

OWo 

Teas 

OUahoma. 
Nevada. ... 
Kaans 

Total  US 

581,088 
827,037 
386,768 
100,456 
157,388 
13M08 

54,058 

41,8n 

331,305 

j»1.153 

431,370 

330,135 

351,380 

176,607 

114,313 

01,756 

78,470 

51,070 

305,113 

3.067.015 

3,430,168 

The  total  output  came  in  each  3rear  from  57  companies,  located 
in  19  states,  whidi  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  dispersion  of  the  industry, 
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and  the  extent  of  its  possible  sources  of  supply.  Yet  it  will  also  be 
noted  that,  out  of  the  19  states  which  did  mine  gypsum  only  a  few 
were  of  real  importance  in  the  industry.  Two-thirds  of  the  entire 
American  output  is  produced  by  the  four  states  of  New  York,  Iowa, 
Michigan  and  Ohio. 

To  this  domestic  supply  the  United  States  adds,  chiefly  by  imports 
from  Canada.  This  matter,  and  the  ways  in  which  both  domestic  and 
imported  product  are  utilized,  will  be  taken  up  later  (page  87).  Here 
we  can  turn  to  consideration  of  the  French  and  Canadian  gypsum 
deposits  and  output. 

GjTpsum  Deposits  of  France. 

As  the  g>T)sum  deposits  of  France  rank  closely  to  those  of  the 
United  States  as  producers,  their  competitive  importance  justifies  a 
brief  description.  Two  main  areas  supply  the  bulk  of  the  French 
gypsum  output.  One  of  these,  and  by  far  the  more  important,  lies 
in  the  Paris  basin.     The  second  in  rank  is  in  southeastern  France. 

The  gypsum-bearing  series  which  furnishes  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  French  output  falls  in  the  Ludien  stage  of  the  Oligocene  Tertiary. 
It  is  made  up,  in  its  typical  areas,  of  a  heavy  series  of  alternating  beds 
of  gypsum  and  clays.  Four  gypsum  beds  or  zones  are  traceable  in 
the  region  of  Paris,  where  the  series  is  best  developed;  the  lowermost 
gypsum  bed  is  thin  and  irregular,  but  the  total  thickness  of  workable 
gypsum  in  the  other  three  beds  ranges  from  30  to  over  85  feet.  Of 
these  three  beds  the  topmost  is  the  thickest  and  in  every  way  most 
important;  it  ranges  in  thickness,  at  various  points  in  the  Paris 
region,  as  follows: 

Montmartre 70  feet 

Argenieuil 50    * ' 

Villeiuif 13    " 

Bagneux 10    " 

In  1902  the  three  departments  of  Seine,  Seine-et-Oise,  and  Seine-et- 
Mame  produced  over  one  million  metric  tons  of  gypsum  from  this 
series,  and  chiefly  from  the  topmost  bed  just  noted.  It  is  developed 
in  open  cuts,  by  galleries  following  in  from  the  outcrops,  and  by  shafts 
— according  to  the  location  of  the  workings  with  respect  to  the  adjoin- 
ing topography. 

A  series  of  typical  analyses  of  French  gypsums,  taken  from  the 
work  of  Leduc  and  Chenu  (cited  on  page  62)  is  given  here  in  Table  25. 
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Table  25. 
or  Pwiai  Qrfmnm. 


(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

8Ukm 

Iron  and  alumiiu 

IJmr    

Hulphur  trknide. 
WaUir 

065 

025 

32.85 

45.60 

20.75 

0.85 

0.65 

32  20 

45.30 

20.35 

0.30 

0.40 

035 

060 

32  40 

45  60 

20  30 

060 

0.15 

040 

060 

32  80 

45  80 

30  60 

040 

0.80 

060 

82  10 

45  40 

20  40 

Ourhoo  dioxide 

030 
0.50 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(0) 

(10) 

SOiea,  iron  and  alumina 

0.05 
3261 
46  38 
20  83 

0  13 

0  10 
32  70 
46  32 
20  86 

0.02 

022 
32  88 
45  07 
20  60 

028 

0  18 
32  02 
46  12 
20  72 

006 

087 
82  80 

Siilphiir  thoxide. 
Witter    

45  66 
20  18 

]^^m.  flifi 

0  18 

An«l3rw«  1-A  from  poiato  i«  Uw  Park 
NUntime*.  in  ■oMth— rtfii  FVmm*. 
I.       _ 


Baaia:  aoaly— ■  fr-lO  from  pofaHa  Ui  dapflMMt  ol  Alp— 


5.  Vi 

8.9. 
10.  Ladav*. 


Gypsum  Productioii  of  Canada. 

We  are  especially  interested,  from  a  trade  standpoint,  in  the  gypmaa 
output  and  utilization  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  for  much  of  the 
output  reaches  our  own  plaster  and  cement  industries.  Data  on 
C'amidian  output  over  a  series  of  years  are  in  the  table  following: 


Table  26. 
Canadian  Salbb  or  Gtpsum  and  Qtpsuii  Productb,  1886-1013. 

ou-aa. 

Tooa. 

Valua. 

ParToa. 

Oalaadar 
Yfliir 

Toaa. 

Valaa. 

IVrToa. 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1880 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1800 

162,000 
154,008 
175387 
213,273 
226,500 
203,605 
241,048 
102,568 
223,631 
226,178 
207.082 
230.601 
210,256 
344.566 

$ 
178,742 
157,2n 
170,303 
205,108 
104,033 
206,251 
241,127 
106,150 
208,081 

178.061 
244,581 
232,515 
287^30 

$    Cts. 
1     10 
1     02 
1     01 
0    06 

0  86 

1  01 
1     00 
1    02 
0    00 
0    90 

0  86 

1  02 
1    06 
1    06 

1000 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1901 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1900 
1910 
1911 
1912 

252,101 
293,700 

314,480 
345.061 
442,158 
460,022 
485.021 
340.064 
473,130 
825,340 
518,888 
878»46B 

f 
280,000 
340,148 
370,470 
388,450 
373,474 
586,168 
048,204 
640,014 
875,701 
800,682 
084,446 
008,304 

f     cto 
1     03 
1     16 
1     14 
1    34 
1    08 
1    83 
1    17 
1    88 
1    60 
I    71 
1    78 
1    «2 
3    30 
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The  marketed  output  of  the  different  Canadian  provinces,  over  a 
series  of  years,  is  given  in  Table  27  following.  It  will  be  noted  that 
Nova  Scotia  has  always  ranked  first  by  a  large  margin;  and  that 
New  Brunswick  has  ranked  second,  though  its  position  is  now  threatened 
by  the  recent  rapid  growth  in  the  output  of  Ontario  and  Manitoba. 


Table  27. 
pRODUcnoN  OF  Gtpsum  and  Gypsum  Products,  by  Provinces,  1887-1913. 


dar 

Novm  ScoUa. 

New  Brunswick 

Ontario. 

Manitoba. 

British 
Columbia. 

Year. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Valua 

s 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1887 

116,346 

116,346 

29,102 

29,216 

8,560 

11,715 

1888 

124,818 

120,429 

44,369 

48,764 

6,700 

10,200 

1889 

165,025 

142,850 

40,866 

49,130 

7,382 

13,128 

1890 

181,285 

154,972 

39,024 

30,986 

6,200 

8,075 

1891 

161,934 

153,955 

36,011 

33,996 

5,660 

18,300 

1892 

197,019 

170,021 

39,709 

65,707 

4,320 

5,399 

1893 

152,754 

144,111 

36,916 

41,846 

2,898 

10,193 

1894 

168,300 

147,644 

52,962 

48,200 

2,369 

6,187 

1895 

156,809 

133,929 

66,949 

63,839 

2,420 

4,840 

1896 

136,590 

111,251 

67,137 

59,024 

3,305 

7,786 

1897 

155,572 

121,754 

82,658 

118,116 

1,461 

4,661 

1888 

132,086 

106,610 

86,083 

121,704 

1,087 

4,201 

1899 

126,754 

102,055 

116,792 

151,296 

1,020 

3,978 

1900 

138,712 

108,828 

112,294 

145,850 

1,095 

4,331 

1901 

170,100 

136,947 

121,595 

189,709 

1,504 

5,692 

600 

7,800 

1902 

206,087 

181,425 

124,041 

170,153 

1,917 

7,699 

1,554 

20,202 

1903 

189,427 

173,881 

119,182 

172,080 

2,720 

21,988 

3,160 

20,510 

1904 

218,580 

153,600 

190,991 

187,524 

2,930 

18,350 

4,000 

14,000 

1905 

272,252 

298,248 

163,553 

232,586 

1,853 

23,834 

4,500 

31,500 

1906 

333,312 

345,414 

131,246 

250,960 

2,965 

24,420 

3,200 

22,500 

1907 

357,411 

380,859 

118,106 

213,638 

10,404 

52,417 

1908 

234,455 

230,433 

81,620 

191,312 

10,389 

42,456 

14,500 

111,500 

1909 

345,682 

364,379 

98,716 

226,975 

11,731 

48,278 

17,000 

170.000 

1910 

400,455 

458,638 

90,236 

213,579 

15,055 

67,229 

19,500 

195,t)00 

1911 

353,999 

406,457 

93,205 

115,044 

27,399 

98,018 

43,000 

372,000 

780 

1875 

1912 

376,082 

481,493 

82,757 

185,821 

53,119 

176,056 

66,500 

481,250 

Analyses  of  Canadian  gypstmis. — In  view  of  the  close  trade  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  the  analyses  of  a  large  series  of  Canadian 
gypsums  are  presented  in  Table  28,  following.  These  have  been 
selected  from  a  very  large  number  given  in  the  works  of  Cole  and 
Jennison,  previously  cited. 
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Tabui  28. 


Ai 

rALTm  or  Cmmjmam  Qrwm 

Mi. 

No. 

m^ 

^ttsa* 

(CaO). 

XSSlL 

CBIltllli 

1 

0.40 

060 

33.03 

46  36 

10  86 

2 

O.SO 

1.8U 

33.73 

45.24 

3D  17 

3 

0.06 

0.10 

32  40 

46  12 

20  40 

4 

0.46 

0.03 

32.16 

46  27 

30  76 

6 

1.18 

0.80 

28.06 

41.06 

18  46 

0 

8.86 

2.72 

27  02 

38.21 

17  80 

7 

, , , , 

0.58 

83  05 

44.08 

20  00 

8 

.... 

0.16 

82.28 

46.56 

30.80 

0 

0.12 

050 

82  86 

46  86 

20  47 

10 

1.72 

074 

38  25 

42  76 

10  30 

U 

0.32 

0.20 

32.42 

46.12 

20  60 

12 

0  14 

0.86 

32  62 

46.06 

20  30 

13 

2  32 

0.26 

31  41 

45  15 

20» 

14 

007 

. .  • . 

33  10 

45.06 

20.85 

15 

0.15 

.... 

32  07 

46  16 

21  00 

16 

000 

0.20 

32  20 

46  00 

20  60 

17 

0.60 

.... 

32.24 

46  08 

20.86 

18 

32  34 

47  36 

20  00 

10 

6!66 

32  70 

46  88 

20  66 

ao 

0.20 

32.40 

47  24 

20  75 

21 

2  12 

0  20 

36  76 

36  11 

16  27 

22 

2  40 

030 

32  40 

30  31 

17  60 

I.  a.  Hilkborottcli.  Albert  County, 
a.  Hammood  Rmr.  Kli^i  County.  N.  R. 
4.  SIMMS  Vnlkor.  wWaorakad  dounty,  N.  B 
^  ft.  PlMl«  Roek.  VIelorin  County.  N.  ^.  ( 


7.  PnmborcL  OuBbarlMid  County.  Nova  Seoci 
ft.  Nnooon.  OunlMrlMMl  County,  Novn  Seotin. 
9.  PliffipRivor.  CMolMriMMl  County  Novo  See 
la  Pttcwnak,  Cumbwlnnd  Countjr.  Novn  S«  ' 
'  "  m  CottBiy,  Norm  SooCin. 
Rnnta  County.  Nom  8 


InPortluid 


. .  Novn  Seotin. 

14.  East  Bay.  Oapa  BrMon  Countjr.  Novn 

15.  Aapy  Bay.  Vlalorin  County.  NoTa  Seotin. 
1ft.  I  nvernw,  Invamaaa  County,  Nova  Seotk. 

17.  BoutaiMa  Inland.  Vietorin  bounty,  Novn  Seotin. 
IR.  to.  SO.  C^own  Oypaum  Co..  York,  Ontario. 
21,  3a.  Cmm»  mine,  York.  Ontario.    ""  ' 


for  una  in  Portland  Owwi. 

«  The  Uses  of  Gjrpsum. 

GypRum  may  ho  applied  to  a  number  of  utilisations,  dependent  upon 

it^  i))iv<;r't]  and  chemical  properties.    One  series  of  uses  arisss  from  the 

<Tude  gypsum  is  a  soft  material,  and  the  purer  types  are 

lute  when  ground.    Another  series  is  due  to  the  ehemical  prop- 

f  crude  gypsum,  making  it  of  use  as  a  fertiliser  and  in  the  Port- 

inent  industry.    A  thinl,  and  the  most  important  group  of  uses 

is  ilue  to  the  fact  that  after  calcining  gypsum  will  set  very  hard  on  beu^ 

mixed  with  water.    Since  all  of  these  utilixationa  are  of  oommerdal 

importance,  they  may  be  separately  diseuwed  to  adrmntace  at  the 

preeent  stage  of  the  study. 
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For  the  sake  of  clearness,  the  uses  may  be  tabulated  at  the  outset  as 
follows: 

A.  Uses  for  crude  jo^psum,  in  which  the  physical  characteristics  of 
gypsum  are  the  chief  factors.  Pigment,  filler  and  adulterant  in  various 
industries. 

B.  Uses  for  crude  fijj'psum  in  wliich  the  chemical  cliMnictcnsiics  of 
K>^psum  are  the  chief  factors.  Land  fertilizer;  retarder  for  Portland 
cement. 

C.  U.se8  for  calcined  i^^'psuiii,  in  wliich  the  setting  propcitics  of  the 
calcined  product  arc  the  chief  factors.  Wall  plasters,  dental  plasters, 
etc. 

The  main  uses  of  gypsum  and  its  products  will  now  be  taken  up 
separately,  though  attention  will  Ixi  directed  principally  toward  the 
uses  for  crude  gj^psum,  since  the  calcined  products  have  received  more 
detailed  treatment  in  earlier  chapters. 

Paint  uses. — Finely  ground  unburned  gypsum  enters  into  the  paint 
trade  in  several  ways.  It  is  a  convenient  white  filler  or  adulterant ,  as 
the  case  may  be,  for  the  lighter  colored  pigments;  and  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  the  base  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  better  grade  of 
imported  Venetian  red  pigments.  For  this  last  purpose  gypsum  is  used 
in  projwrtions  as  high  as  five  parts  gypsum  to  one  part  iron  oxide. 

Fertilizer;  land  plaster. — From  time  immemorial  crude  gypsum 
has  been  used  extensively  as  a  fertihzer.  In  this  use  it  appears  to  act 
much  like  ground  hmestone  or  lime.  Since  the  introduction  of  high- 
grade  potash  salts  from  the  German  deposits  the  use  of  gypsum  and  lime 
has  fallen  off  markedly;  but  in  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a 
great  renewal  of  interest  in  the  subject  of  Ume  fertihzers,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible enough  that  land  plaster  (ground  crude  gypsum)  will  also  return  to 
favor. 

Retarder  for  Portland  cement. — In  later  chapters  of  this  volume 
(p.  474j  this  particular  use  of  crude  gypsum  will  be  discussed  in  some 
detail,  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement.  Here 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  a  very  large  tonnage  of  gypsum  is  annu- 
ally used  for  this  purpose. 

Calcined  products. — The  utilizations  which  have  been  noted  all 
relate  to  the  use  of  crude  or  unburned  gypsum,  though  in  almost  every 
case  a  burned  product  could  l>e  used  for  the  same  purposes  though  at 
greater  expense.  But  the  main  use  of  gypsum  is  in  calcined  or  burned 
form.  When  so  calcined,  it  is  serviceable  in  the  forms  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  wall  plast^jr,  etc.,  not  only  in  structural  work,  but  for  a  number  of 
minor  uses.  Among  these  minor  uses  may  be  noted  the  bedding  of 
plate  glass  for  grinding,  the  making  of  pottery  molds,  dental  plasters, 
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It  will  not  be  neowary  to diicuw  theae  producu  here,  iioeeMfveral 
iptera  of  this  volume  are  defvoted  to  oooMdermtion  ci  their 
:...  :ure  and  propertiea. 


Statistics  of  UtilizatioiL 

In  a  previous  aection  uf  iIub  clmpti*r  statistios  were  prgtented  eofver- 

ing  the  production  of  fcypeuni  thruuKhout  the  world,  with  special  refer- 

'<>  output  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.    Now,  havioK 

.  luit  gciicral  classes  of  utilisation  this  total  may  be  applied,  it 

of  interest  to  take  up  oonsideration  of  the  statistics  relative  to 

t  i  ^  to  whirli  the  gypsum  output  of  the  United  States  is  put. 

1  ..u  -u  ^.:iire  of  the  industrioa.— Before  presentation  of  the  irtatistifs 
relative  to  the  American  and  Canadian  gypsum  and  plaster  induslries, 
it  will  \n}  well  to  briefly  stmmiariie  the  principal  facts  regarding  the 
structure  of  those  industries,  for  otherwise  the  statistics  would  simply 
involve  the  reader  in  hopeless  confusion. 

The  gypsum  and  plaster  used  in  the  United  States  are,  for  the  most 
part,  produced  from  American  g>'p6um  deposits;  but  a  notable  portion 
of  the  total  is  imported.  During  1913,  for  example,  of  the  total  con- 
sumption amounting  to  about  three  million  tons,  about  2000  thousand 
tons  were  from  domestic  sources,  and  somewhat  over  half  a  million  tons 
from  foreign  deposits. 

The  domestic  gypsum  supply  is  furnished  by  a  huge  number  of 
in;ii..«i  find  quarries,  scattered  over  many  states.    In  1913,  for  example, 
K^rican  mines  and  quarries  furnished  to  total  domestic  supply; 
ail  located  in  18  different  states  and  in  Alaska. 

^^"Mtion  for  the  moment  to  the  domestic  supply,  we  can 
III  mined  may  be  sold  in  its  crude  form  or  it  may  be 
rairiiiiHl  Ufortt  hilling.  If  sold  crude,  it  is  almost  invariably  ground 
more  or  le:i8  finely;  and  the  product  is  chiefly  used  either  for  fertiliier 
(**  Und  pbster  **)  or  in  the  PortUnd  cement  industry  (see  page  474). 
If  calcined,  it  may  either  be  prepared  for  final  use  at  the  original  mill, 
or  it  may  be  shipped  for  some  distance  and  receive  its  retardem,  fiber,  etc 
at  a  "  mixing  plant."  The  American  statistics  presented  in  this  chapter 
relate  entirely  to  the  gypsum  and  plaster  at  their  first  point  of  sale; 
and  this  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  these  figures  are  considered. 

Turning  now  to  the  imported  portion  of  the  g>'p0tim  and  plaster 
supply,  we  may  note  that,  owing  to  tariff  conditions,  it  is  imported 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  crude  gypsum,  though  a  small  tonnage  of  liigh- 
grade  plasters  are  annually  brought  in.  The  gypsum  imported  comes 
almost  entirely  from  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia;  ami  entore 
chiefly  at  north  Atlantic  ports.    We  have  no  figures  avaiUbk  covering 
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the  final  use  of  this  imported  gypeum.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  know 
that  the  bulk  of  it  is  burned  into  plaster,  mostly  at  New  York  luirlxjr 
points;  while  t»onie  of  it  is  used  at  American  Portland  ccnioiit  plants. 

Table  29. 

CONBUMPTIGN  OF  GyPSDM   IN  THE  UNrTED  STATES. 


Y^tf 

Produced  in  U.  S.. 

Imported  into  U.  S. 

Tout  TonnAge  Uied, 

Short  Ton*. 

Short  Tons. 

Short  Ton*. 

1900 

594,462 

212,990 

807,452 

1901 

633,791 

238,310 

872,101 

1902 

816,478 

309,014 

1,125,492 

1903 

1,041,704 

269,484 

1,311,188 

1904 

940,917 

297,516 

1,238,433 

1905 

1,043,202 

403,119 

1,446,321 

1906 

1,540,585 

440,586 

1,981,171 

1907 

1,751,748 

455,890 

2,207,638 

1908 

1,721,829 

302,047 

2,023,876 

1909 

2,252,785 

353,597 

2,606,382 

1910 

2,379,057 

417,735 

2,796,792 

1911 

2,323,970 

390,262 

2,714,232 

1912 

2,500,757 

416,399 

2,917,156 

1913 

2,599,508 

451,925 

3,051,433 

1914 

1915 

Canadian  gypsum  production. — Table  27  gives  the  total  tonnage  of 
crude  gypsum  mined  in  Canada  during  a  series  of  recent  years. 

Utilization  of  United  States  gypsum  output. — The  data  contained  in 
the  annual  volumes  on  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  pub- 
lished by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  are  of  service  in  arriving  at  con- 
clusions on  this  important  point.  Taking  two  typical  recent  years, 
and  disregarding  small  quantities  disposed  of  in  undeterminable  ways, 
the  results  are  as  follows: 

Table  30. 
Utilizations  of  United  States  Gypsum  Output. 


1915. 

1910. 

Short  Ton«. 

Averace  Price. 

Short  Tons. 

AvenMie  Price. 

Crude;  for  Portland  cement 

for  land  plaster 

406,393 

69,256 

1,520,308 

11,861 

81,017 

$ 
1  30 

1  77 
3.80 

2  25 
1  73 

470,267 

39,978 

1,393,141 

14,677 

188,202 

s 

2.83 
4  64 

CtdntW^:  wrU  nCuttPr.  At/*         ... 

8  48 

glaoB  factories 

plaster  board,  etc 

6.58 
12.24 

The  fantastic  effects  of  war  on  prices  are  of  course  visible  in  the  last 
year  of  the  table,  but  notwithstanding  that  the  divisions  made  are  of 
service. 
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CHAPTKR   VI. 

COMPOSITION,  ORIOm.  AND  GENERAL  CHARACTERB  OF 
UMEST0NE8. 

LiMEsTONK  IB  the  HLW  material  on  which  is  based  the  manufacture 
of  lime,  and  it  is  ako  the  most  important  ingredient,  in  one  form  or 
another,  in  a  Portland-cement  mixture.  Further,  impure  h'mwlow 
of  certain  types  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  limes 
and  natural  cements.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  limestone  plays  a  very 
important  part  in  the  manufacture  of  nearly  all  the  cementing  materials 
discussed  in  this  volume,  only  the  plasters  (Chapters  I-V)  being  manu- 
factured without  its  use. 

For  this  reason  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  discuss  in  the  praaeoi 
chapter  the  origin,  oompodtion,  varieties,  and  chemical  and  pl^yaeal 
characters  of  limestone  in  general.  Tliis  has  been  done  in  considerable 
detail.  The  present  chapter  will  therefore  serve  as  an  introduction 
not  only  to  the  limes  but  to  the  hydraulic  limes  and  the  natural  and 
Portland  cements.  More  detailed  statements  oonceming  the  special 
kinds  of  limestone  required  in  the  different  industries  wiO  be  found  in 
the  sections  on  thoee  industries,  particulariy  in  Chapters  XXI-XXIII 
of  the  section  on  Portland  cement. 

Origin  of  limestones.*— -limestones  have  been  formed  laigely  by 
the  accumulation  at  the  sei^bottom  of  the  calcareous  remains  of  such 
orgimisms  as  the  foraminifera,  corals,  and  moUusks.  Maiqr  of  the  thick 
and  extensive  limestone  deposits  d  the  United  States  were  probably 
deep-sea  deposits  formed  in  this  way.  Some  of  these  Kmestones  stiD 
show  the  fossils  of  which  they  were  formed,  but  in  others  all  trace  of 
organic  origin  has  been  destroyed  by  the  fine  grimiing  to  which  the 

*  For  a  moie  detafled  disCTMrion  of  thii  mibjeet  the  reefer  wiD  do  weO  to 
Chtpter  Vm  of  Prof.  J.  F.  Kemp's  "Handbook  of  Rocks  " 
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shells  and  corals  were  subjected  before  their  deposition  at  the  sea- 
bottom.  It  is  probable  also  that  part  of  the  calcium  carbonate  of 
these  limestones  was  a  purely  chemical  deposit  from  solution,  cementing 
the  shell  fnigment^  together. 

A  far  less  extensive  class  of  limestones,  though  very  important  in 
the  present  connection,  owe  their  origin  to  the  indirect  action  of  organ- 
isms. The  **  marks,"  so  important  to-day  as  Portland-cement  mate- 
rials, fall  in  this  class.  As  the  class  is  of  hmited  extent,  however, 
its  method  of  origin  may  be  dismissed  here,  but  will  be  described  later  in 
the  chapter  on  marls.  Chapter  XXIII. 

Deposition  from  solution  by  purely  chemical  means  has  undoubtedly 
given  rise  to  numerous  important  limestone  deposits.  When  this  depo- 
sition took  place  in  caverns  or  in  the  open  air  it  gave  rise  to  onyx 
deposits  and  to  the  "  travertine  marls  "  of  certain  Ohio  and  other  locali- 
ties; when  it  took  place  in  isolated  portions  of  the  sea  through  the 
evaporation  of  the  sea-water  it  gave  rise  to  the  limestone  beds  which 
80  frequently  accompany  deposits  of  salt  and  gypsum. 

Varieties  of  limestone. — A  number  of  terms  are  in  general  use  for 
the  different  varieties  of  limestone,  based  upon  differences  of  origin, 
texture,  composition,  etc.  The  more  important  of  these  terms  will  be 
briefly  defined. 

The  marbles  are  limestones  which,  through  the  action  of  heat  and 
pressure,  have  become  more  or  less  distinctly  crystaUine.  The  term 
marl  as  at  present  used  in  cement  manufacture  is  applied  to  a  loosely 
cemented  mass  of  lime  carbonate  formed  in  lake  basins  as  descril>ed  in 
more  detail  in  Chapter  XXIII.  Calcareous  tufa  travertine  are  more  or 
less  compact  hmestones  deposited  by  spring  or  stream  waters  along 
their  courses.  Oolitic  limestones,  so  called  l^ecause  of  their  resem- 
blance to  a  mass  of  fish-roe,  are  made  up  of  small  rounded  grains  of  lime 
carbonate.  Chalk  is  a  fine-grained  limestone  composed  of  finely  com- 
minutrcd  shells,  particularly  those  of  the  foraminifera.  The  presence 
of  much  sihca  gives  rise  to  a  siliceous  or  cherty  limestone.  If  the  siHca 
present  is  in  combination  with  alumina,  the  resulting  limestone  will  be 
dayey  or  argillaceous. 

Chemical  composition  of  limestone. — A  theoretically  pure  limestone 
is  merely  a  massive  form  of  the  mineral  calcite.  Such  an  ideal  lime- 
stone would  therefore  consist  entirely  of  calcium  carbonate  or  carbonate 
of  lime,  with  the  formula  CaC03[CaO-hC02l,  corresponding  to  the  com- 
position calcium  oxide  (CaO)  56  per  cent,  carbon  dioxide  or  carbonic 
acid  (CO2)  44  per  cent. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  limestones  we  have  to  deal  with  in  practice 
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depart  more  or  Iom  widely  from  this  theoretical  eompostion.    Theee 
departurea  from  ideal  purity  may  take  plaee  along  rith(*r  of  two  lioee: 

a.  The  preeenoe  of  ma|(TM!aia  in  place  of  part  of  the  lisie; 

6.  The  preeenoe  of  silica,  iron,  alumina,  alkaliee,  or  other  impuriliea. 

It  aeema  adviaahle  to  dieoriminate  between  these  two  riM,  eveo 
though  a  gi>en  sample  of  limestone  may  fall  under  both  he^K  mm! 
thoy  will  therefore  be  diacusnd  separately. 

The  presence  of  magiieiia  in  |^ce  of  part  of  the  Ume.— A  theoret- 
ically pure  hmestone  would,  as  above  noted,  cunsist  entirely  of  the 
mineral  ealdte  or  calcium  carbonate;  and  would  therefora 
to  the  formula  CaCOs.  Setting  aside  for  the  moment  the 
presence  of  Huch  impurities  as  iron,  alumina,  sihca,  etc.,  it  may  be 
said  that  lime  is  rarely  the  only  base  in  a  limestone.  During  or  after 
the  formation  of  the  rock  a  certain  percentage  of  mngnfii  is  often 
introduced,  thus  giving  a  more  or  less  magnesian  limestone.  In  Mch 
mixtures  part  of  the  calcium  carbonate  is  replaced  by  magnesram 
carbonate,  so  that  a  general  fonnula  for  a  mixture  of  this  type  would  be: 

xCaCOs-hi/Mg  CO3. 

In  this  formula  x  might  theoretically  var>'  from  100  per  cent  to 
zero,  while  y  might  vary  inversely  from  zero  to  100  per  cent.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  perfect  gradation  from  a  pure  calcium  carbonate  to  a 
pure  magnesium  carbonate  does  not  occur  in  nature.  There  are  wide 
gape  in  the  series,  due  to  the  formation,  and  intermixture,  of  certain 
definite  minerals.  The  three  minerals  which  enter  into  the  problem 
are  respectively: 

Calcite       -CaCOa 

Dolomite  -CaCOs,  MgCOs 

Magnesite-MgCOs. 

During  past  geologic  periods  the  processes  and  conditions  which 

permitted  the  fonnation  of  magnesite  in  any  economic  quantities  at 

-von  point,  were  ver>'  rare.     On  the  other  hand  there  were  numer- 

ortunities  for  the  formation  of  calcite,  of  dolomite,  and  of  cer- 

(ite-dolomite  intermixtures.     When  we  speak  of  limestones  we 

umii  .  iu«  term  to  that  portion  of  the  series  which  lies  between  the  limits 

of  ci\\cixc  on  the  one  hand  and  dolomite  on  the  other.    Tlie  griM*nd 

formula  for  an  actual  limestone  is  therefore 

xCaCOa+yCaCOs,MgCX)3 

in  which  y  and  x  vary  inversely,  from  sero  to  100  per  cent. 
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Though  magnesia  is  often  described  as  an  "  impurity  "  in  limestone, 
this  term,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  preceding  statements,  hardly  expresses 
the  facts  in  the  case.  The  magnesium  carbonate  present,  whatever  its 
amount,  simply  serves  to  replace  an  equivalent  amount  of  calcium 
carbonate,  and  the  resulting  rock,  whether  little  or  much  magnesia  is 
present,  is  still  a  pure  carbonate  rock.  With  the  impurities  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  later  paragraphs,  however,  this  is  not  the  ciusc.  Silica, 
alumina,  iron,  sulphur,  alkalies,  etc.,  when  present  are  actual  impurities, 
not  merely  choniical  roplacomonts  of  part  of  tho  calcium  carbonate. 

The  presence  of  silica,  alumina,  iron,  and  other  impurities. — If  a 
number  of  hmestone  analyses  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
principal  impurities  present  are  sihca,  alumina,  iron  oxide,  sulphur,  and 
alkahes. 

Silica  when  present  in  a  marble  or  crystalline  hmestone  is  usually 
combined  with  alumina,  iron,  lime,  or  magnesia,  and  occurs  therefore 
in  the  form  of  a  silicate  mineral.  In  an  ordinary  limestone  it  is  very 
often  present  as  masses  or  nodules  of  chert  or  flint,  or  else  combined 
with  alumina  as  clayey  matter.  In  the  softer  limestones,  such  as  the 
chalks  and  marls,  the  sihca  may  be  present  as  grains  of  sand. 

Alumina  is  commonly  present  combined  with  sihca  either  as  grains 
of  a  sihcate  mineral  or  as  clayey  matter. 

Iron  may  be  present  as  carbonate,  as  oxide,  or  in  the  sulphide  form 
as  the  mineral  pyrite. 

Sulphur  is  commonly  present  in  small  percentages  in  one  of  two 
forms:  as  pyrite  or  iron  disulphide  (FeS2)  or  as  gypsum  or  lime  sul- 
phate (CaS04-h2H20). 

The  alkahes  soda  and  potash  are  frequently  present  in  small  quan- 
tity, probably  in  the  form  of  complex  silicates. 

Geologic  and  geographic  distribution  of  limestones. — Limestones 
occur  in  every  state  and  territory'  in  the  United  States,  though  of  course 
some  states  (Delaware,  North  Dakota,  I^)uisiana,  etc.)  are  so  poorly 
supphed  that  they  can  never  become  important  hme  producers,  while 
other  states  are  almost  entirely  underlain  by  hmestone  strata.  Geo- 
logically, the  hmestone  utilized  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
ranges  entirely  through  the  geological  column,  from  the  pre-Cambrian 
to  the  Pleistocene,  inclusive. 

Under  such  conditions  of  wide  geographic  and  geologic  distribu- 
tion it  is  not  practicable  to  give  a  sunmiary  of  any  value  in  the  present 
volume.  The  hst  of  references  given  in  the  following  pages  will  enable 
the  reader  to  ascertain  the  facts  regarding  the  limestones  of  any  given 
region  in  which  he  may  be  interested 
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Durcluird,  E.  P.    Stone  iMOuroei  «Mt  of  the  MkMiipiii  Rivar.    Mioarml 

RflMNirow  U.  8.  for  1911,  vol.  2,  pp.  732-831.    1012. 
Burehwd,  £.  F.    SCooe  ranuraei  in  Giwt  Pbiw  and  Roeky  MouoUm  Sutci. 

Mineral  Renuroee  U.  8.  for  1012,  vol.  2.  pp.  754-815.    1018. 
Burchard,  E.  F.,  end  othert.    Slone  ranuroei  in  the  states  wert  o(  the  Rocky 

Mountaiiui.    Mineral  Renureei  U.  8.  for  1013,  vol.  2,  pp.  1335-1408. 

1014. 
Eckel,  E.  C,  and  Burchard,  E.  F.    Portland  Cemeoi  Materials  of  the  United 

Sutm.    Bulletin  522,  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  401  pp.     1013 
Miller,  \V.  C<.    Tlio  limoHtones  of  Ontario.    Ann.  Rep.  Ontanii  iiumu  of 

Mines  for  10(M,  pt.  II,  143  pp.     1904. 
Howe,  J.  A.    The  Geolofy  of  Buikiing  Stones.    455  pp.    London,   1010. 

This  is  the  best  gukle  for  commencing  work  on  EumpMn  limestones, 

and  is,  of  course,  specially  good  on  Britixh  stones. 
The  vohunes  above  listed  include  bibliographies  whicii  wui  ghre  nch 
further  data  in  regard  to  special  areas  as  may  be  needed. 

Shells  as  sources  of  lime. — Meet  moUuecan  sheila  oonaiflt  enentially 
of  lime  carbonate,  with  commonly  very  small  percentagw  (le«  than  i 
per  cent)  of  magnesiimi  carbonate,  and  traces  of  alkafiei,  phosphorie 
acid,  etc.  The  analyses  given  in  Table  31  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
•II  of  the  Bholls  of  three  common  species  of  molluscs. 
malyseH  show  that  in  ordinary  practice  commercial  lots  of 
oyster-shell  may  be  expected  to  carry  around  5  per  cent  of  silica,  iron 
oxide  and  alumina;  with  entirely  unimportant  percentages  of  sulphur, 
potash,  phosphorus,  etc.  It  is  probable  that  the  day  impurities  men- 
tioned as  being  present  in  some  quantity  are  in  Urge  part  external 
impurities,  and  that  they  may  vary  in  amount  according  to  the  oondi- 
tiun  and  cleanness  of  the  shell  as  secured. 


Anal' 


Table  31. 
or  Vabkkts  MoLLuacAN  Saaua. 


1. 

s. 

9. 

4. 

ft. 

t. 

Silica  (m\) 

aao 

1.40 

D.d. 

020 

0  10 

o.d. 

Alumina  ( AliO,) 

006 

Iron  oxide  (FeiO>) 

0  17 

004 

n.d. 

004 

lime(CaO) 

52  14 

53  37 

D.d. 

52  80 

54.55 

54  38 

MgO) 

->.Na.O) 

025 

035 

-^-^SCW 

0.15 

081 

0.80 

035 

0  28 

028 

.xide(P^O.... 

D.d. 

0  11 

D.d. 

005 

0  001 

n  d 

:      (r),) 

41.01 

40.00 

n.d. 

41.02 

42  82 

n  d 

Water 

2.82 

348 

3.17 

5.02 

201 

Organic  matter.. . 

204 

1.  C^star-skrn.     L.  P.  BrowaMMl  J.S.  H.  Koi 

.  ss-*y. 

9-3.  OjrvtM^hell.  Hov.  uuUyvl.    A 

4.  MuMri-Abrll. 
ft-«.  FwiwiakW-tlMa. 


II. 


MmH 

bi.««L4l.p. 

ad    " 

••    41.  r 

Id    • 

•     II.  p. 
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At  various  point  where  the  oyster-canning  industry  is  largely 
dovolopod  oyster-shells  are  burned  into  lime.  An  important  lime- 
burning  industry  is,  for  example,  based  upon  the  use  of  waste  oyster- 
shells  at  Baltimore,  Md.  In  the  case  of  the  lime  whose  analysis  is 
given  Inflow  the  shells  had  been  charged,  mixed  with  small  anthracite, 
into  a  cylindrical  kiln,  and  the  resulting  lime  consequently  shows  the 
presence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  coal-ash.  By  burning  the  shells 
in  kilns  with  separate  furnaces  this  can  be  avoided,  giving  a  much 
improved  product. 

The  following  analyses  were  made  *  by  L.  P.  Brown  and  J.  S.  H. 
Koiner  on  the  oyster-shell  used  in  lime-burning  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
the  resulting  lime: 

Table  32. 
Analyses  or  Oyster-shells  and  Oyster-shell  Lime. 


Shell. 


Lime. 


Silica  (SiO,) 

Alumina  (AljOi) 

Iron  oxide  (FejOi) ... 

Lime  (CaO) 

Magnesia  (MgO) 

Alkalies  (K/),  Na,0) . 
Sulphur  trioxide  (SO«) 
Carbon  dixoide  fCOj) . 

Water 

Organic  matter 


3.30 
0  08 
0.17 

52.14 
0.25 
0  35 
0.16 

41.61 

2.32 


6.29 
0.42 
0.33 
85.49 
0  31 
0  80 
0  66 
0  70 
3.97 


*  American  Chemical  Journal,  vol.  11,  p.  37,  1889. 


rHAI>TFR    VII. 
L  I  M  h  .  H  I    K  N  I  X  (; 

Before  taking;  up  the  diBCuasion  of  manufacturing  naethods  it  will 
be  of  value  to  oonaidcr  briefly  the  chemical  principles  upc^n  which  these 
nieth(MlM  are  based  and  the  claanes  of  productM  wliich  rciiult. 

The  burning  of  a  pure  non-magnesian  limestone. — An  absolutely 

T  *■     >••      •r,iu»,  frtH*  from  Ixith  uiagnetua  and  other  impurities,  corre- 

luposition  to  calcium  carbonate  (CaCOa).     If  a  pure  limc- 

i  ted  to  800^  C.  or  over,  this  carbonate  is  dissociated,  the 

M>\ule  (CO2)  being  driven  off  as  a  gas,  while  the  calcium  oxide 

loft  l)ehind  as  a  white  solid,  known  as  quicklime  or  caustic  lime. 

•nation  may  be  expressed  in  a  formula  as  follows: 

Limestone  (CaC03)+heat-CaO  (lime)+COa  (carbon  dioxide). 

As  the  original  lime  carbonate  consisted  of  56  parts  by  weight  of 
( 'a( )  to  44  \mriH  of  C()2,  the  formula  may  be  given  a  commercial  quanti- 
tativc  value,  as  below: 

100  lbs.  lime8tone+heat«56  lbs.  quicklime +44  lbs.  carbon  dioxide. 

In  the  process  of  burning  from  limestone  to  quicklime,  the  material 
has  therefore  lost  44  per  cent  in  weight.  It  has  also  decreased  in  bulk, 
but  in  a  much  smaller  ratio,  the  decrease  var>ing  from  12  to  20  per  cent. 
Pure  limestone  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.715,  while  the  true  specific 
gravity  of  pure  quicklime  is  3.09  to  3.15,  though  much  less  in  lumps. 

The  dissociation  of  limestone  on  heating  begins  at  a  temperature 
of  about  750^  C,  but  is  usually  not  complete  until  900^  C.  or  there- 
abouts is  reached.  As  the  expulsion  of  the  carbon  dioxide  is  hindered 
t)y  the  presence  of  the  gas  itself  dissociation  is  accomplished  more  rapidly 
If  cither  (a)  the  carbon-dioxide  gas,  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  is  removed 
from  the  kiln  by  a  pump,  or  (6)  a  jet  of  steam  or  water  is  introduced, 
the  effect  being  to  form  a  mixture  of  steam  and  carbon  dioxide,  which 
exerts  less  pressure  than  would  the  pure  gas  alone.  In  practice  the 
pumping  method  is  rarely  used,  but  the  inieelion  of  water  or 
is  quite  a  common  practice. 
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The  burning  of  a  magnesian  limestone. — If  the  limestone,  though 
otherwise*  pure,  contains  nuignesiuni  carlwnato,  the  oflfects  produced 
by  burning  will  vary  somewhat  from  those  chscussed  above.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  a  limestone  consisting  of  60  per  cent  lime  carbonate 
4-40  per  cent  magnesium  carbonate  be  burned  until  dissociated.  The 
original  limestone  consisted  of 

60  lbs.  CaC08(-CaO+C02)-f  40  lbs.  MgC03(Mg04-C02). 

While  lime  carbonate  is  made  up  of  56  per  cent  CaO  plus  44  per  cent 
CO2,  magnesium  carbonate  contains  47.6  per  cent  MgO  plus  52.4  per 
cent  CO2.  The  bulk  composition  of  the  original  limestone  may, 
therefore,  be  expressed  quantitatively  as  follows: 

^,.      ,            .       ^  /33.601be.  CaO 

60  lbs.  lime  carbonate  = <  »^   ._   ,,    ^^ 

Aix  ii  v^     *  / 19.04  "    MgO 

40        magnesium  carbonate  =  12096  "    CoL 

The  orignal  rock,  therefore,  carries  in  100  lbs.  33.60  lbs.  of  lime  (CaO), 
19.04  lbs.  of  magnesia  (MgO),  and  47.36  lbs.  of  carbon  dioxide  (CO2). 

If  a  rock  of  this  composition  be  burned,  the  carbon  dioxide  will  be 
driven  off,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pure  hmestone,  but  the  solid  mass  remain- 
ing will  consist  partly  of  hme  (CaO)  and  partly  of  magnesia  (MgO). 
In  addition  to  this  difference,  a  difference  in  loss  of  weight  is  to  be  noted. 
In  discussing  the  burning  of  a  pure  non-magnesian  limestone  it  was 
stated  that  the  driving  off  of  the  carbon  dioxide  meant  the  loss  of  44 
per  cent  in  weight.  In  the  case  of  the  particular  magnesian  limestone 
here  discussed  it  can  be  seen  that  the  expulsion  of  the  carbon  dioxide 
is  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  47.36  per  cent  in  weight. 

Dissociation,  in  the  case  of  a  magnesian  hmestone,  appears  to  be 
effected  at  a  somewhat  lower  temperature  *  than  when  a  non-mag- 
nesian Hmestone  is  burned,  but  no  accurate  data  on  this  point  are  avail- 
able. 

Classification  of  limes. — For  commercial  purposes  hmes  carrying  less 
than  5  per  cent  of  magnesia  can  be  marketed  as  pure  or  high-calcium 
limes;  but  those  containing  over  5  per  cent  differ  so  markedly  in  their 
properties  that  it  is  necessary  to  class  them  separately.  The  groups 
are,  therefore,  as  follows: 

Group  A.  High  calcium  limes:  Limes  containing  less  than  5  per  cent  of 
magnesia.  The  limes  of  this  group  differ  among  themselves  according 
to  the  amount  of  siUca,  alumina,  iron,  etc.,  contained.    A  lime  carrying 

•  Probably  about  600**-700'  C. 
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hm  Umui  5  per  oeot  of  such  impunti«  is  a  "  fal "  or  "  rich  "  lime,  tm 
dirtif^nMied  ffQm  Uie  more  impure  "  leu  "  or  ''  poor  "  Iudoil 
Gboup  B.  Megnmiin  limee:  limee  eooUlning  over  A  per  eeot  (wmaD^  30 
per  cent  or  over)  of  megnerie  TboM  liroei  are  all  aloirer  riakiiiK  and 
oooler  than  the  high-ealdum  limee  of  the  preoedinK  group,  and  thejr 
appear  to  make  a  etroofer  mortar.  They  are,  however,  lea  pbatie 
or  **  emooth,"  and  in  eoneeqoenee  are  dbtltkptl  by  wrirkroeo.  A»  eom- 
merdally  produn><I  ihrv  ueually  carry  over  30  per  cent  of  megnneie 

Methods  and  Costs  of  Lime-burning. 

Compared  with  the  complicated  prooeesea  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Portland  cement,  lime-making  is  a  very  simple  industry, 
the  only  distinctive  o|)eration  requiring  attention  being  the  burning 
of  the  limestone.  In  the  present  section  the  types  of  lime-kilns  employed 
at  various  localities  will  be  considered,  detailed  descriptions  of  aevend 
of  the  more  important  styles  being  given.  A  few  brief  notes  on  the 
utilization  of  a  hitherto  practically  unused  by-product  (carbon  dioxide) 
will  then  be  given,  after  which  the  costs  of  lime-manufacture  will  be 
considered. 

Heat  requirements  in  lime-buming.— In  burning  limcsione  to  lime 
heat  is  rec)uire<i  for  three  purposes: 

(a)  Evaporating  any  water  contained  in  the  limestone. 

(b)  Heating  the  limestone  to  its  dissociation  temperature. 

(c)  Driving  off  carbon  dioxide  from  the  lime  (and  magnesium) 

carbonate. 

Tlic  water  in  the  limestone,  however,  aids  in  the  dissociation,  so 
that  the  first  heat  requirement  may  be  neglected  here.  Heating  the 
Umestone  from  the  air  temperature  (say  60**  F.)  to  its  point  of  disso- 
ciation (about  1700*'  F.  for  non-magnesian  limestones),  assuming  that 
within  this  range  the  specific  heat  of  limestone  is  0.22,  would  require, 
for  one  ton  of  limestone  (2000X22X1700-60) -721,600  B.T.U.  For 
a  nuignesian  limestone,  which  loses  its  carbon  dioxide  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature, this  amount  would  be  considerably  reduced. 

The  heat  used  in  the  actual  dissociation  is  known  quite  accurately. 
One  pound  of  lime  carbonate  (CaCOs)  will  require  772  B.T.U.  for  its 
!'-  ''ntion,  while  one  pound  of  magnesium  carbonate  would  require 
')  B.T.U.*  It  is  of  course  true  that  the  magnesia  is  not  present 
in  the  form  of  magnesite,  but  until  furnished  with  some  exaei  deter- 
mination concerning  the  dissociation  of  dolomite  we  will  have  to  act 

*  The  diBociatkm  heals  here  quoted  are  those  accepted,  faom  the  reeoHa  of 
Thomsen  and  of  Johostoo,  in  Technofefk  Paper.  No.  IS,  U.  8.  Bureau  of  I 
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on  the  assumption  that  its  heat-rcquircments  are  proportional  to  the 
lime  and  magnesia  contained. 


Table  33. 

HsAT  AND  Fuel  Theoretically  Required  in  Burning  One  Ton  or 

Limestone. 


Compocition  of  Limestone. 

100%  C«CO«. 

60%  CaCOi. 
50%  MgCO.. 

Heat  required  for  heating  to  dissociation- 
point  ,    .    .    . 

721,600  B.T.U. 
1,544,000       " 

369,600  B.T.U. 
1,238,000      " 

Heat  require<l  for  actual  dissociation 

Total  heat  requirements 

2,265,600  B.T.U. 

162  lbs. 
110  lbs. 

1,607,600  B.T.U. 
115  lbs 

Coal  theoretically  required  (14,000  B.T.U. 
per  lb): 
Intermittent  kilns . 

Continuous  kilns .... 

88  lbs 

The  above  results  are  to  l>e  regarded  only  as  approximations  to 
the  truth,  because  the  chemical  data  on  which  the  calculations  are 
based  are  not  accurately  determined,  but  the  figures  suffice  to  show 
the  great  economy  in  fuel  consumption  which  comes  from  the  use  of  very 
highly  magnesian  limestone.  With  intermediate  limestones,  however, 
carrying  from  10  to  30  per  cent  of  magnesium  carbonate,  this  apparent 
economy  would  not  prove  real,  since  the  calcite  and  the  dolomite  pres- 
ent would  not  be  calcined  at  the  same  temperature;  but  fortunately 
such  intermediate  limestones  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  in 
nature. 

Types  of  lime-kilns. — The  types  of  kilns  employed  in  lime-buming 
may  be  grouped  as  follows: 

Intermittent  kilns (1) 

Continuous  kilns. 

limestone  and  fuel  fed 


Vertical  kiln,  mixed  feed. 


Vertical  kiln,  separate  feed . 
Ring  or  chamber  kiln 
Rotary  kilns 


in  alternate  layers     J  ' ' 
limestone  and  fuel  not  in  contact  (3) 

(4) 
(5) 


(1)  Intermittent  kilnn  are  those  in  which  each  burning  of  a  charge 
constitutes  a  separate  operation.    The  kihi  is  charged,  burned,  cooled. 
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and  the  eluirfta  in  drawn;  thon  ttie  kiln  in  afcain  chariced,  ftnd  to  on. 
Tho  dwadvantagtw  of  tliiit  intermittent  mode  d  ofM*ration  aro  obvious; 
and  kilnK  of  thin  typi*  are  oonaequently  employed  only  where  there  ia  a 
aliftht  or  vcr>'  irregular  demand  for  the  product.  Oki  kiloa  of  thia  kind 
can  atfll  be  noen  in  farming  ragbna,  where  ehargea  of  lime  are  burned 
aa  the  neighborhood  demand  requires. 

Theae  primitive  kihia  were  ^  "  rudely  conatnicied  of  atone,  and 
were  located  on  the  aide  ol  a  hill,  so  that  the  top  waa  eaafly  nrrriihle 
for  charging  the  kiln  with  stone  and  the  bottom  for  supplying  fuel 
and  drawing  out  the  lime.  In  charging,  the  largest  pieces  of  limestone 
were  first  selected  and  formed  into  a  rough  dome-like  arch  with  laise 
open  joints  springing  from  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  to  a  height  of  five 
or  six  feet.  Above  this  arch  the  kiln  was  filled  from  the  top  with  frag- 
ments of  limestone,  the  larger  pieces  being  used  in  the  lower  layers, 
these  being  topped  off  with  fragments  of  smaller  aiie.  A  wood  fire 
was  then  started  under  the  dome,  the  heat  being  raised  gradually  to 
the  required  degree  in  order  to  prevent  the  sudden  expansion  and  con- 
sequent rupture  of  the  stones  forming  the  dome.  Should  this  happen, 
a  downfall  of  the  entire  overlying  mass  would  take  place,  putting  out 
the  fire  and  causing  the  total  loss  of  the  contents  of  the  kiln.  After  a 
bright  heat  was  once  reached  throughout  the  nuiss  of  stone,  it 
maintained  for  three  or  four  days  to  the  end  of  the  burning.  This 
indicated  by  a  large  shrinkage  in  volume  of  the  contents  of  the  kiln, 
the  choking  up  of  the  spaces  between  the  fragments,  and  the  eare  with 
which  an  iron  rod  could  be  forced  down  from  the  top.  The  fire  was  then 
allowed  to  die  out  and  the  lime  was  gradually  removed  from  the  bottom. 
It  wa»  in  thifl  manner  that  all  the  lime  used  in  Indiana  for  ma^y  years 
WHM  burned,  and  in  some  localities  these  temporary  intermittent  kilns 
an*  still  in  operation.  The  prooees  of  burning  is  simple  and  cheap, 
the  only  expense  being  for  blasting  the  stone  and  preparing  the  fueL 
Possibly  but  one  or  two  kilns  were  necessary  to  supply  a  neighbor- 
hood for  a  year.  These  were  operated  for  a  week  or  two  when  required 
and  remained  idle  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

"  As  the  population  increased,  the  demand  for  lime  beeune  greater* 
and  in  many  places  permanent  kilns  lined  with  fire-brick  were  ereetad. 
These  were  the  old-faahioned  stone '  pot-kilns '  of  a  quarter  century  ago. 
On  the  inside  they  were  usually  circuhir  in  horiaontal  section,  taperii^ 
slightly,  by  a  curve  both  up  and  down,  from  the  circle  of  largest  dianieler, 
which  was  from  4  to  6  feet  above  the  bottom.  A  kiln  10  to  1 1  feet 
in  greatest  diameter  was  25  to  28  feet  high,  5  to  6  feet  in  diameter  at 

*Blatdiley,8.  W.    20th  Ann.  Rep.  Indiaiia  Dept.  Qsofegy.  pp.  22S-227,  1901. 
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the  top  and  7  to  8  foot  at  the  bottom.  There  was  an  arched  opening 
on  one  side  at  the  bottom  5  or  6  feet  high,  through  which  the  wood 
was  introduced  and  the  burnt  lime  removed.  A  horizontal  grating 
on  which  the  firo  wns  built  was  usually  placed  1  or  2  feet  above  the 
bottom. 

"  In  all  these  intermittent  kilns  there  was  an  enormous  loss  of  heat 
at  each  burning,  for  the  quantity  of  fuel  necessary  to  raise  the  contents 
of  the  kiln  and  the  thick  stone  and  brick  walls  to  the  necessary  degree 
of  heat  had  to  be  repeated  each  time  the  kiln  was  charged.  Moreover, 
the  stone  nearest  the  dome  arch  in  the  kiln  was  liable  to  become  injured 
by  overburning  before  the  top  portions  of  the  charge  were  thoroughly 
calcined." 

(2)  Vertical  kilns  with  mixed  feed. — In  kilns  of  this  type  the  lime- 
stone and  fuel  are  charged  into  the  kiln  in  alternate  layers.  As  the 
burning  progresses  burned  lime  is  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  kiln, 
while  fresh  layers  of  limestone  and  fuel  are  added  at  the  top. 

The  advantages  of  mixed-feeA  kilns,  as  compared  with  the  separate 
feed-kilns  described  below,  are  (a)  that  they  are  cheaper  to  construct, 
(6)  that  they  are  somewhat  more  economical  of  fuel,  and  (c)  that  they 
give  for  the  same  size  of  kiln  a  larger  output  in  the  same  time.  These 
advantages  are  partly  counterbalanced  by  the  disadvantages  to  which 
they  are  subject,  these  being  (a)  that  the  burned  lime  is  discolored 
to  some  extent  by  its  contact  with  the  fuel,  (6)  that  the  ashes  of  the 
fuel  cannot  readily  be  separated  from  the  burned  lime,  thereby  lower- 
ing the  quality  of  the  product,  and  (c)  that  a  part  of  the  fuel  ashes 
may  clinker  on  the  outside  of  the  lumps  of  lime,  preventing  even  and 
satisfactory  burning. 

To  sum  up  the  advantages  and  disadvantages:  the  "  mixed-feed  " 
kiln  is  cheaper  both  in  first  cost  and  in  operating  expenses;  its  product 
is  good  enough  for  most  ordinary  purposes,  but  is  not  as  evenly  burned 
or  as  white  as  is  the  product  of  a  "  separate-feed  "  kiln. 

At  a  small  Pennsylvania  lime-plant  three  vertical  mixed-feed  kilns 
are  in  use.  Each  of  these  kilns  takes  about  24  tons  of  stone  per  day, 
requiring  the  services  of  six  quarrymen  to  keep  the  three  kilns  supplied. 
Bituminous  slack  is  used  for  fuel,  the  consumption  beipg  26  lbs.  slack 
per  bushel  (75  lbs.)  of  lime,  equivalent  to  a  fuel  consumption  of  34.7  per 
cent  on  the  weight  of  lime  produced.  This  ratio  if  correct  is  enormous 
compared  to  natural-  or  even  Portland-cement  plants,  and  points  to 
unusually  inefficient  management.  As  a  general  rule,  a  vertical  mixed- 
feed  kiln  may  be  expected  to  produce  lime  with  a  fuel  consumption  of 
from  15  to  25  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  clean  product.     The  cause  of 
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this  apparently  liigh  corutumption  is  that  ao  much  of  tUe  product  m 
luiually  unfit  for  um*. 


The  Aalbong  or  SohAfer  kUn,  one  of  tho  best  types  of 
kibis  for  cement  practice,  has  been  employed  in  a  somewhat  modified 
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form  for  burning  lime  and  hydraulic  lime.  The  lime-kiln  of  this  type 
is  shown  in  Fig.  24.  The  limestone  is  fed  in  at  the  charging  door,  B, 
while  the  fuel  is  charged  through  the  chutes  /,/.  The  mass  of  limestone 
in  the  preheating  chainlxjr  D  is  dried,  heated,  and  partly  decarbonated 
before  it  enters  the  burning-zone,  when  the  decarbonation  is  complete. 
The  cooling-chamber  C  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  burned  lime 


Flo.  24. — ^Aalborg  kiln  for  lime-buming. 

and  incidentally  heats  the  air  which  passes  through  it  to  supply  com- 
bustion. These  features  make  the  Aalborg  kiln  very  economical  in 
fuel  consumption.  Each  kiln  will  turn  out  15  to  20  tons  per  day,  and 
will  use  220  to  260  pounds  of  coal  per  ton  of  quicklime  burned,  equiva- 
lent to  a  fuel  consumption  of  10  to  12  per  cent  on  the  weight  of  the 
product,  which  is  very  close  to  the  theoretical  minimum. 

(3)   Vertical  kilns  with  separate  feed. — Kilns  of  this  type,  which  are 
now  used  at  most  of  the  larger  lime-burning  plants,  are  equipped  with 
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■eparate  fireplaoM  to  eairy  the  fuel,  distinct  from  the  Ixxly  of  the  kiln. 
These  fireplaces  niay  be  set  either  in  the  wall  of  the  kiln,  the  usual  posi- 
tion when  a  stone-walled  kiln  is  used,  or  outside  of  the*  kiln-shell.  The 
kiln  body  proper  contains  the  chaige  of  limestone,  while  the  fuel  is  fed 
and  burned  in  these  hrcplaoes  or  furnaces.  The  limestone,  thereforo, 
does  not  come  into  direct  oontact  with  the  fuel,  but  only  with  the  hoi 
fuel  gases.  Other  things  being  equal,  kilnn  of  tliin  type  could  not  show 
quite  as  high  a  fuel  efficiency  as  kilns  in  which  the  limestone  and  fuel 
are  chargwl  logetlier  in  alteniate  layers.  The  prcxlurt,  however,  is 
of  a  much  higher  grude,  for  it  is  not  discolored  by  contact  with  the  fuel, 
and  it  contains  no  fragments  of  unbumed  fuel  or  fuel  ashes  and  cUnkers. 
With  average  care  in  feeding  and  burning,  it  is  probable  that  at  least 
90  per  cent  of  the  product  from  a  kiln  of  this  type  will  \x:  a  well-burned 
dean  white  Ume,  as  compared  with  the  75  or  80  per  cent  obtainable 
from  mixe<l-fced  kilns.  As  the  fuel-burning  apparatus  is  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  body  of  the  kiln,  the  firing  can  be  kept  under  better 
control,  so  that  the  percentage  of  underbumed  and  overbumed  material 
in  the  product  should  be  materially  decreased. 

Kilns  of  tliis  type  are  conunonly  35  to  50  feet  in  height  and  5  to  8 
feet  in  inside  diameter,  with  either  two  or  four  fireplaces  or  **  fumaoes." 

The  Keystone  kiln,  described  in  detail  below,  may  l)e  taken  as  fairly 
representative  of  this  type  of  Hme-kiln.  Its  construction  can  be 
clearly  seen  from  Fig.  25,  which  shows  the  kiln  with  a  portion  of  the 
sheD  cut  away  to  exhibit  the  interior,  and  with  the  side  wall  of  the  fur- 
nace removed  to  show  its  construction.  The  kiln  from  top  to  floor 
is  a  heav>'  steel  shell  lined  with  fire-brick.  The  base  of  the  kiln  below 
the  firing  platform  is  nmde  from  very  heavy  steel  plates,  reinforced 
on  the  inside  by  numerous  stifTening-ribs.  The  furnaces  are  carried 
on  steel  platforms  which  extend  a  sufficient  distance  in  front  of  the 
firing-doors  to  give  a  convenient  working  space.  In  addition  to  being 
supported  at  the  inner  ends  by  attachment  to  the  shell  of  the  kiln 
the  steel  beams  which  floor  the  platforms  rest  at  their  outer  ends  oo 
steel  columns. 

In  operating  this  kiln  the  flame  from  the  coal  (or  wood)  burned 
in  each  furnace  is  directed  through  two  large  openings  in  the  kiln  shell 
and  lining  directly  against  the  limestone  which  fills  the  kiln.  These 
openings,  :is  well  as  th«  kiln  shell  and  the  furnaces,  are  Uned  with  fire- 
brick. 

As  the  Inno  |)iusM>8  the  buniing-zone  it  falls  into  a  "  cooling-cone" 
made  of  steel  plates.  This  is  an  inverted  hollow  frustum  of  a  cone 
suspended  from  a  heavy  cast-iron  plate,  which  in  turn  is  supported 
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Fig.  25. — Keystone  lime-kiln. 
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by  gunetplatM  riveted  to  the  base  of  the  kib.  The  oooling-eoiie  vmriee 
from  6  to  6)  foet  in  diameter  at  top,  aooording  to  the  «ie  of  the  kfln, 
and  is  7  feet  high.  The  burned  and  partly  cooled  lime  ia  drawn  from 
the  oone  by  meana  of  aheara  or  draw-gatea  at  tta  bottom.  Theae  gatea 
are  operated  by  hand-wheels  which  project  outoide  of  the  kiln  baae, 
thus  removing  the  operator  from  the  <hiMt  and  hmt  of  the  lime.  The 
lime  can  be  diaeharged  into  a  car  run  in  under  the  cciolinK-cone  or  on 
the  floor.  The  heated  air  which  ordinarily  would  accumubte  around 
the  cooling-eone  is  discharged  into  the  aah-pit  under  the  gratea,  which 
adda  oonaiderably  to  the  eflSctency  of  the  furnace.  Arrangement  can 
also  be  made  for  placing  a  steam-jet  in  the  hot-air  pawinfo  ao  aa  to  pco- 
vide  forced  draft  if  deaired. 

Table  34. 
DnoNaKUfaor  KamoNB  Loo-aniis. 


No.  1 


No.  2. 


No.l. 


Outndedaamelarofihell 
liwHft  HtftfTytw  of  liftif>g 

Total  height 

Output  per  day,  in  bushels  of  70  lbs . 


10  ft. 

5  *• 

38  " 

aOO-350 


lU  ft. 

48    ** 
380-800 


12    ft 

48    •* 
300-880 


Many  patents  have  been  taken  out  to  cover  improvements  in  various 
detaila  of  the  ordinary  lime-kiln.  One  of  these  patented  devices  is 
shown  in  Fig.  26,  where  boilerH  are  inserted  in  the  kiln  arches  so  aa  to 
utilize  the  waste  heat  of  the  kiln.  The  boilers,  in  turn,  are  used  to 
develop  the  power  needed  for  runninf^  drills,  hoists,  and  other  nuichinery 
in  the  quarry  and  mill. 

(4)  Ring  or  chamber  kilns. — Chamber  kilns  of  the  Hoffman  type, 
thouKh  never  used  in  America,  are  in  somewhat  extensive  use  in  Europe 
for  l)oth  lime  and  Portland-cement  biu'ninK-  They  are  described 
on  later  pages  in  connection  with  the  burning  of  Portland  cement. 
When  used  for  burning  lime  in  Europe,  a  fuel  consumption  of  400  to 
450  lbs.  coal  per  ton  (2000  lbs.)  of  burned  lime  is  attained  in  common 
practice,  while  lower  consimiption  can  be  expected  under  favorable 
conditiona.  The  Hoffman  kiln  is,  of  course,  a  great  improvement  in 
both  economy  and  quality  of  product  on  the  old  style  of  vertical  kiln, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  gives  better  results  than  the  modem  kilns  now 
in  use  in  the  more  important  American  Ume-planta. 

Gen.  Q.  A.  Gilmore  stated  ^  in  1871  that  a  Hoffman  kiln  used  for 
lime-burning  at  Uandidas,  Wales,  produced  about  80  tons  of  Ume  per 
day  at  the  following  detailed  cost: 

^QiDmon,  Q.  A.    A  prsctaoal  treatw  a 
stone,  pp.  71-72, 1871. 
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Cost  of  quarrying  stone,  inchidinj?  tool.-^ 
Charging  kiln 

$0.31J 
O.lOi 
0.07J 
0.07J 
0.37  J 
0  311 

11.25 

Drawing  kiln   ...    . 

WagcAof  humors.. 
Fuel  at  $1.75  per  ton 
Managing  expenses,  etc 

Cost  of  lime  per  ton 

rrr 


rn 


i .  i .  i .  i .  >  )  1  i  1  i  i  1  > 


iSSH^^?^ 
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Fig.  26.— O'Connell  lime-kiln. 
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(5)  Rctary  Art7iM.— The  •uooeMful  use  oC  the  roUry  Idb  in  the  Port- 
land cement  induHtr>'  led,  of  eourw,  to  experimenUi  with  iu  iMe  in  the 
burninK  of  Uinc;  but  so  far  very  few  planta  have  adopted  the  rotary 
kiln  for  thia  purpoae.  Ita  eamitial  diaadvantage—high  fuel  eooaump- 
tion — appears  just  a«  strikingly  in  the  lime  industry  aa  in  oemeQt  man- 
ufacture, while  there  are  several  additional  trouUea,  due  to  oondHioiia 
in  the  lime  industry. 

For  auooenful  operation,  the  material  fed  to  a  rotary  Idhi  should  be 
of  fairly  even  siic,  and  preferably  finely  ground ;  these  conditions  ensure 
steady  operation,  even  burning  and  large  output.  But  in  the  lime 
trade  there  is  still  objection  to  an>'thing  except  lump  lime,  so  that  unless 
all  of  the  product  from  a  rotar>'  goes  to  a  hydrating  plant  there  are 
trade  objections  to  the  use  of  the  kiln.  Furtlier  tliun  tliat,  it  in  difficult 
to  keep  the  rotary  temperature  down  to  an  economical  limcvbuming 
heat,  so  that  an  impure  stone  is  apt  to  give  a  large  amount  of  chnkers. 

Under  theee  drcumatances,  the  use  of  the  rotar>'  kiln  for  making 
lime  that  goes  to  the  general  trade  is  as  yet  limited.  It  is  least  dis- 
advantageous when  either  the  limestone  is  very  pure,  or  when  it  is 
naturally  very  fragile.  The  use  of  the  rotary  has  grown  slowly  until 
now  there  are  some  thirty  kilns  of  thai  type  used  in  the  United  States 
for  lime  burning.  It«  use  may  be  expected  to  increase  as  the  denumd 
for  hydratcd  lime  and  for  chemical  lime  grows  larger. 

The  oimrburmng  of  lime. — There  are  many  references  in  the  liter- 
ature of  Ume  manufacture,  to  **  overbumed  ''  lime,  a  term  which  hardly 
fits  in  with  the  known  facts  of  the  case.  A  pure  limestone,  i.e.,  one 
that  is  free  from  silica,  alumina  and  iron  oxide — will  not  **  overbum  " 
at  any  temperature  that  will  be  reached  in  a  lime  kiln. 

What  we  call  "  overbuming  "  is  in  reality  the  clinkering  of  a  portion 
of  the  burned  product,  due  to  combination  (during  the  burning)  of  part 
of  the  lime  with  silica,  alumina  or  iron.  The  phenomenon  has  two  dis- 
tinct though  similar  causes. 

(1)  Clinkering  of  an  impure  limestone. — If  the  limestone  which  is 
being  burned  carries  much  in  the  way  of  clayey  impuritieB — silica, 
alumina,  iron  oxide— there  is  danger  that  the  temperature  reached  in 
the  lime  kiln  ^ill  be  high  enough  to  cause  combination  of  the  lime  with 
these  constituents.  The  result  will  be  the  sintering  of  clinkering  of  a 
portion  of  the  product.  It  is  in  reality  the  formation  of  a  certain  amount 
of  grappiers  or  natural  cement.  In  American  practice  these  "over- 
bumed" portions  are  throi^*n  away:  in  Europe  they  are  carefully 
saved  and  ground  to  make  the  well-known  and  valuable  **  grappier 
cements  **  described  in  Chapter  XIV.    Ctinkerii«  or  "  o\-erbuming  "  ol 
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UuB  type  may  begin  at  quit«  low  temperaturee  in  a  lime  earrytnc  10 
per  cent  or  more  of  clayey  iiiipurttiea;  and  it  may  occur  locally  with 
stone  carrying  only  5  per  cent. 

(2)  CHnkering  due  to  <mA  or  Uninga. — Clinkering  or  ''  overbuming  " 
of  a  portion  of  the  kiln  product  may  ako  occur  in  another  way,  the 
clayey  matter  being  derived,  not  from  natural  impuritiee  in  the  lim»- 
•tone,  but  from  outaide  sources.  In  mixed-feed  kilns  the  ash  of  the 
coal  is  likely  to  contribute  such  constituents,  and  to  cause  clinkerii^ 
of  some  of  the  lime.  In  other  types  of  kiln,  there  will  be  at  high  tem- 
peratures attack  by  the  lime  on  the  kiln-linings;  and  the  same  rasute 
will  l)c  brouKbt  nlxtut. 

Actual  fuel  requirementa.— In  a  preceding  section  (pa^e  100)  it  was 
seen  that  to  burn  a  limestone  to  lime  required  on  the  average,  in  theory, 
not  much  over  100  lbs.  of  coal  per  ton  of  limestone  used,  or  say  200  lbs. 
of  coal  per  ton  of  lime  produced.  In  actual  practice  these  theoretical 
amounts  are  of  course  heavily  exceeded;  the  usual  fuel  eoosumplaoii 
will  range  around  three  to  tivc  times  the  amount  theoretieaDy  required. 

A  series  of  actual  tests  covering  the  utilisation  and  waste  of  the  heat 
employed  was  carried  •  on  by  W.  E.  Emley,  of  the  U.  8.  Bureau  of 
Standards  some  years  ago.  The  results  are  summarised  in  Table  35 
following. 

Type  of  fuel  actually  used. — The  following  data  on  types  of  fuel 
actually  used  at  American  lime  plants  during  recent  years,  are  sum- 
marized from  publications  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey: 

Table  36. 
Ttpb  or  FuBL  UsBD  AT  Ambsican  Puum. 


KllM  U«ill8 

191S. 

1917. 

leia 

CtmX 

1334 
123 

1138 
180 

885 

Coka 

151 

CoAlmndooke. 

22 

51 

37 

oa 

M 

27 

34 

Natural  SM... 

30 

25 

21 

Producer  KM... 

70 

86 

76 

Wood 

479 

268 

m 

Coal  and  wood 

230 

182 

183 

Mixed  or  unsperified 



.... 

.... 

Total  kflnt  reported 

2888 

1866 

1570 

UtOixation  of  carbonic-acid  gas  from  lime-kilns.— During  the  burn- 
ing of  limestone  to  lime  an  enormous  amount  of  carbonic-acid  gas 

*  Reported  in  Technologic  PImmt,  No.  16»  U.  8.  Buraan  of  SlandMde,  1013. 
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(carbon  dioxide,  CO2)  is  driven  off  and  usually  wasted.  The  extent  of 
this  wast-e  niay  be  appreciated  when  it  is  recalled  that  100  lbs.  of  pure 
limestone  would  give  on  calcination  56  lbs.  of  quicklime  and  44  lbs. 
of  carbon  dioxide.  To  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  for  every  ton 
(2000  11>8.)  of  Hme  made  1571  lbs.  of  carbon  dioxide  are  thrown  into 
the  atmosphere.  During  recent  years,  therefore,  over  one  and  a 
half  million  tons  of  carlx)n  dioxide  were  produced — and  wasted — from 
the  Hme-works  of  the  United  States.  Few  attempts  have  been  made 
by  Ume-manufacturers  to  utilize  this  valuable  by-product,  though  the 
manufacture  of  carbonic  acid,  as  an  independent  industry,  has  become 
of  great  imiwrtanco. 

Cost  of  lime-manufacture. — With  the  exception  of  a  comparatively 
few  large  and  well-manjiged  lime-plants,  lime-manufacture  in  the  United 
States  is  not  so  st^adil}^  and  economically  handled  as  to  give  much 
basis  for  generalizations  concerning  costs.  The  result  is  that  the  data 
obtainable  are  rarely  definite  enough  to  be  of  much  service.  The  follow- 
ing is  probably  as  fair  a  statement  of  the  case  as  can  be  made.  The 
data  given  refer  to  unit  costs  of  labor  and  materials  as  of  the  1903- 
1913  price  level,  and  should  be  changed  as  earlier  noted  (pp.  7-9) 
for  use  in  any  other  period. 

The  principal  items  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the  cost  of  lime- 
manufacture  are: 

(1)  Interest  on  cost  of  plant  and  quarry. 

(2)  Cost  of  quarrying  limestone. 

(3)  Cost  of  fuel  for  burning. 

(4)  Labor  costs,  exclusive  of  quarry. 

The  interest  on  cost  of  plant  and  quarry  will  vary  greatly  according 
to  the  steadiness  with  which  the  plant  is  operated.  This  is,  of  course, 
true  with  regard  to  the  same  item  in  the  cement  industry,  but  hme- 
plants  are  in  general  subject  to  greater  fluctuations  in  output.  The 
estimates  given  below  of  interest  charges  per  ton  of  lime  are  therefore 
given  a  very  wide  limit,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  impracticable  to  place 
them  more  definitely. 

The  cost  of  quarr>'ing  is  also  variable,  but  within  narrower  limits. 
In  large,  carefully  managed  quarries  located  near  the  kilns,  and  with 
stone  and  stripping  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  cheap  extraction,  the 
cost  of  quarrying  the  limestone  and  transporting  it  to  the  kiln  may  fall 
as  low  as  25  cents  per  ton.  This  cost  is  attained  in  Portland-cement 
quarries  in  the  Lehigh  district  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  a  number  of 
natural-cement  and  lime  quarries  elsewhere.     On  pages  352,  355  wiU 
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be  found  further  deUOt  m  to  oo«t  of  quarryiog,  one  oC  the  mrMmpfaie 
beiiiK  of  the  ooeU  at  a  quarry  worked  both  for  Portkod  eemeot  and 
for  lime.  With  averafo  ikill  in  beating  and  managing  the  quarry, 
it  is  probable  tliat  the  ooet  of  quarrying  need  never  riee  above  40  or 
45  oenta  per  ton  of  rock.  AllowiiiK  for  waate  and  loei  by  under  or  over- 
buming»  2  tons  of  liroeetone  will  be  required  to  make  1  ton  ol  lime. 
This  would  Kive  an  the  probable  limita  of  ooet  of  quarrying  50  to  IX) 
oenta  per  ton  of  burned  lime. 

Wood  IB  still  used  for  fuel  at  nmny  lime-kilns,  in  which  caae  the  ooai 
of  fuel  may  be  merely  noiiuiml  or  niay  be  very  high.  When  coal  ia 
used  for  fuel  in  a  modem  kiln,  the  coal  consumption  per  ton  of  burned 
lime  may  vary  from  300  to  500  Ibe.  These  limits  have  been  assumed 
in  the  estimate  below,  while  the  cost  of  coal  has  been  taken  as  varying 
from  $2  to  $3  per  ton.  These  prices  are  fairly  representative  for 
most  of  the  lime-plants  of  the  country. 

Labor  costs  are  estimated  with  a  rather  liberal  maximum  limit. 

The  final  results  of  these  calculations  are  shown  below. 

Total  CoiT  or  LnaD-HANnFACTuaa  nm  Ton. 

Interest  on  cost  of  plant  and  qusny $0.06  to  10.20 

Taxes,  minor  suppUrs,  etc 0  10"    0  25 

Cost  of  quarrying  two  tons  of  limestone 0.50"    0  00 

Cbst  of  fuel  for  burning 0  30"    0  75 

Cost  of  labor,  exclusive  of  quanymen 0.25"    0.80 

Total  coet  per  ton  of  burned  lime,  in 
bulk  (2000  lbs.) $1 .20  to  $2.90 

This  corresponds  to  costs  of  4.2  to  10.15  cents  per  bushel  of  70  lbs. 
The  minimum  estimate  represents  what  might  be  attained  by  a  good 
modern  plant,  run  steadily  and  under  exceptionally  favorable  conditions 
as  regards  quarrying,  fuel,  and  labor.  The  maximum  estimate  could 
easily  be  exceeded  by  the  small  or  unsteadily  operated  plants.  The 
average  oost  throughout  the  entire  country  is  probably  in  the  netgh- 
Ixirhood  of  6  to  8  cents  per  bushel. 

Actual  costs  of  lime-manufacture  in  1900. — In  connection  with  the 
above  estimates  of  cost  it  is  of  interest  to  compare  certain  statistics 
collected  by  the  Census  Bureau  in  1900  and  published  in  vol.  7,  Reports 
Twelfth  Census,  pages  274-277.  The  tables  on  the  pages  cited  gi>^  total 
costs  of  various  dements  in  lime-  and  cement -manufacture  in  all  the 
states  during  1900.  As  the  figures  for  lime,  natural  cement,  and  Port- 
land cement  are  tabulated  together,  most  of  the  tables  are  of  little 
value  for  our  present  purpose.  In  the  ten  states  oonaklered  bek>w, 
however,  no  natural-  or  Port  land-cement  plants  were  in  operation  during 
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1900,  80  that  the  statistics  for  these  states  must  necessarily  apply  only 
to  the  linie  industry.  The  data  relating  to  these  ten  states  have 
accordingly  been  slightly  rearranged  and  are  shown  in  the  following 
table. 

Table  37. 
Cost  of  LdiiB-iCANUFAcruRE  During  1900  in  Ten  States. 


Stote 

Arkansaa. 

Con. 
necticut. 

Iowa. 

Maine. 

Maaaachu- 

setta. 

Number  of  plants 

5 

11 

28 

20 

11 

Total  capital 

$.53,894 

11,598 

10,865 

9,396 

22,126 

$250,392 
71,720 
65,550 
26,915 
86,207 

$663,830 

89,100 

159,325 

261,785 

153,620 

$1,942,007 
485,338 
681,515 
143,225 
631,929 

$115,639 
20  100 

In  land 

In  biiildingM 

In  machinery 

In  cash,  etc 

28,700 
16,800 
60,039 

Salaried  officials 

Total  salaries    .    ... 

6 

$3,075 

78 

$15,600 

12 

$9,640 
171 
$71,938 

38 
$26,588 
302 
$145,382 

34 
$26,296 

582 
$248,371 

3 
$2,640 
130 

Ix^hfirers 

Total  wages. 

$69,823 

Rent,  taxes,  etc 

$6,409 

$21,932 

$68,488 

$97,878 

$7,630 

Limestone,  cost  of 

F'ucl,  cost  of 

$21,097 
8,150 

250 

$86,759 

59,005 

963 

2,025 

$134,300 

41,564 

4,345 

1,305 

$347,344 

196,991 

33,101 

68,803 

$67,826 

54,267 

40 

310 

Mill  supplies,  etc 

Freight 

Value  of  product 

$70,900 

$286,640 

$543,267 

$1,226,972 

$261,477 

State 

Missouri. 

Rhode 
Island. 

Tennessee. 

Vermont. 

West 

Virginia. 

Number  of  plants 

31 

3 

12 

13 

7 

Total  capital 

$797,926 
201,852 
232,119 
107,675 
256,280 

$26,150 

8,000 

4,000 

2,500 

11,650 

$158,886 
39,300 
27,680 
20,751 
71,155 

$176,825 
51,900 
31,450 
19,925 
73,550 

$256,860 

142,500 

28,500 

9,160 

76,700 

In  land 

In  buildings 

In  machinory 

In  cash,  etc 

Salaried  officials 

Total  salftrieff 

48 
$46,350 
583 
$206,837 

1 

$360 
40 
$16,230 

4 
$2,350 
167 
$50,665 

2 
$1,400 
182 
$57,257 

15 

$9,260 
128 

f  iftbnrepi         

Total  w^ges ^. 

$47,200 

Rent,  taxes,  etc 

$40,045 

$9,752 

$2,492 

$9,867 

$1,400 

Limestone,  cost  of 

ImipI,  cost  of 

$100,174 

109.974 

2,960 

20,802 

$8,314 

8,700 

125 

$16,614 

20,305 

1,110 

1,857 

$36,804 

45.112 

7,636 

6,000 

$6,175 

24,840 

30 

3,800 

Mill  supplies,  etc 

Freight 

Value  of  product 

$600,432 

$48,089 

$166,423 

$207,524 

$109,393 
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Ab  the  toUl  quABtHieo  of  lime  produced  ere  not  eUted,  it  ie  impoe- 
siblo  to  reduce  the  total  ooele  given  in  the  table  lo  eoete  per  ton  or 
buihel  of  product.  A  ninple  calculation,  however,  enablM  ue  to 
reduce  them  to  peroentacBe  of  the  total  coet,  ao  that  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  various  elemente  making  up  thiji  total  can  be  readily 
noted.  In  Table  38,  below,  this  has  accordingly  been  done.  The 
interest  charges  have  been  taken  at  6  per  cent  of  the  total  capital,  and 
no  specific  allowance  has  been  made  for  depreciation  or  repairs,  as  theee 
items  for  the  year  in  question  must  appear  under  one  of  the  other  head- 
ings. The  value  of  the  product  has  also  been  calculated,  in  percentagss 
of  the  total  cost. 


Table  38. 

EunaNTi  op  CoiT  or  Lncs-MANUFAcnmB, 

Coot 


Df 


or  Total 


Ark. 

Coon. 

Io«». 

UalM. 

Ham. 

Mo. 

R.I. 

Two. 

VI. 

W.V.. 

Arw 

lotCTMt 

flbbriei 

WlgBS 

Taxes,  etc. .. 
UnMstooe... 
P^ 

FvSgr:.;:: 

6.6 

6.3 

260 

11  1 

36.6 

14  1 

00 

0.6 

6.6 

3.6 

26.8 

82 

32  5 

22.1 

04 

0.8 

8.6 

6.0 

31.4 

14  8 

20  1 

00 

00 

0.3 

10.3 
2.3 

21.0 
8.6 

30.6 

17.3 
20 
6  1 

3.3 

1.3 

33.3 

3.7 

32.4 

260 

00 

0.1 

8.6 

8.1 

36.0 

60 

17  4 

10.1 

06 

3.6 

34 
08 
36  1 
21.7 
18.4 
103 
03 

0  1 

2.3 

483 

2  4 

168 

103 

11 

1.7 

6.1 

0.8 

320 

5  3 

21  1 

250 

4.4 

3.6 

14.2 
86 

437 
13 
67 

230 
00 
36 

7  47 

300 
33  72 

840 
28  06 
10.60 

1  06 

2.01 

Total  cost. 

100.0 

100.0 

1000 

1000 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1000 

1000 

1000 

100.00 

Value     of 
product.  . . 

1227 

1072 

117.6 

106.1 

124.8 

1040 

106  7 

168.6 

1.101 

1  012 

1 

117  00 

Table  39. 

BmUCBO  AND  8oi4>  IN  THB  UlOTSD  8taTBS  IN  1000-1020. 


csSsrSL). 

Vtim. 

A««r»MPriM 
parTMi. 

''ff&icr- 

1000 

8.484,074 

$13346.072 

$3  08 

1232 

1010 

8,606,064 

14,068,030 

402 

1126 

1011 

3,802,016 

13.680.064 

4  08 

1130 

1012 

13.070.114 

3  06 

1017 

1013 

8JB6.300 

14,648362 

4  07 

1023 

1014 

8,380,028 

13368.038 

302 

064 

1015 

3,022310 

14,424.036 

306 

006 

1016 

4.078,488 

4  54 

778 

1017 

3.786384 

23307377 

620 

606 

1018 

3.206,016 

26308.000 

836 

406 

1010 

3,330,347 

20.448363 

884 

880 

1020 

3,670,141 

37,643,840 

10.62 

616 
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Statistics  of  the  lime  industry. — The  lime  industry,  in  the  United 
States  as  elsewhere,  has  grown  during  recent  decades  at  rather  a  slow 
rate,  compared  with  other  great  industries.  This  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  change  in  the  character  of  its  output,  more  and  more  lime 
each  year  going  to  the  various  chemical  uses,  while  the  building 
lime  proper  shows  a  tendency  to  decrease. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
coMPOsmov  Avn  propkrttrs  of  limb. 

Tux  liuie  {ur  "  ({uickliinr  ;  rcaulUDg  Irum  the  burning  of  a  pure 
Umestone  is  a  white  Molid,  with  a  speeifie  gravity  of  3.09  to  3.15.  Aa 
packed,  it  will  weigh  about  60  Ibe.  per  cu.  ft.»  or  70-75  Ibe.  per  bushel. 
When  made  from  a  limestone  rock,  the  lime  should  be  in  lumps,  the 
oocurrenoe  of  powder  or  dust  proving  that  the  lime  has  been  exposed 
to  the  air  so  much  since  burning  that  airndaking  has  begun.  When 
the  lime  has  been  made  from  shells,  marl,  highly  cr>'Rtalline  marbles, 
soft  chalk,  or  sheUy  limestones,  however,  it  will  often  come  from  the 
kilns  in  small  fragments,  which  in  this  case  is  no  sign  of  deterioration. 

If  the  raw  material  in  impure,  containing  much  clayey  matter  or 
iron  oxide,  the  resulting  lime  will  not  Ijc  white,  but  will  var>'  from 
yellowish  to  gray  or  brown  in  color,  according  to  the  amount  and  kind 
of  impurities  present.  It  will  also,  in  general,  slake  much  slower  than 
would  a  purer  product. 

High-calcium  vs.  magnesian  hmes. — The  rektive  merits  of  these 
two  HnsBPH  have  been  frequently  discussed  in  text-books  and  *i»^'»m^ 
journals,  and  are  still  subjects  of  controversy.  The  facts  of  the  ease, 
however,  seem  to  be  simple  enough  and  may  be  simunarised  as  follows: 

High-calcium  limes  slake  rapidly  on  the  addition  of  water,  and  evolve 
much  heat  during  slaking.  They  also  expand  greatly,  giving  a  large 
bulk  of  slaked  lime.  Magnesian  limes  slake  very  sk>wly,  and  evolve 
very  little  heat  during  the  process.  Their  expansion  is  also  less;  so 
that,  taking  equal  weights,  they  give  less  bulk  of  slaked  lime. 

Owing  to  the  slowness  and  coolness  with  which  the  magnesian  limes 
slake,  there  is  some  danger  that  the  average  mortar-mixer  *  wnll  nol 
give  them  sufficient  time  to  slake  thoroughly.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  make  less  bulk  of  slaked  product  than  do  the  high-calcium  limes, 
the  aversge  contractor  or  builder  thinks  that  they  are  t<x> 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  ver>'  much  stronger  in  long-time 
than  the  high-calcium  limes,  and  will  therefore  carry  much  more 

*  A  humsn,  not  mfrhsniral,  mortar-mixer  m  here  ^nkoi  of. 
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This  fact  is  brought  out,  for  one  instance,  by  the  tests  given  on 
page  125. 

Composition  of  commercial  high-calcium  limes.— The  non-mag- 
nesian  or  high-calcium  limes  as  marketed  will  rarely  carry  less  than 
90  per  cent  of  hme  oxide  (CaO),  while  they  commonly  carry  over  95 
per  cent.  The  remaining  5  or  10  per  cent  is  made  up  of  magnesia 
(MgO),  silica  (Si02),  alumina  (AI2O3),  iron  oxide  (FeaOs),  and  a  little 
carlx)n  dioxide  and  water.  In  the  following  table  a  number  of  analyses 
of  representative  high-calcium  limes  are  given. 


Table  40. 
Analyses  of  Hiuh-calcium  Limes  (U.  S.). 


Alumina  (AIsOi) 

Magnesia 
(MgO). 

Carbon  Dioxide 

No. 

SiUea  (SiOt). 

and  Iron 
Oxide  (Feif>j). 

Lime  (CaO). 

(COi)  and 
Water. 

1* 

0.18 

0.26 

98.44 

0.98 

0.32 

2 

0.37 

0.21 

97.11 

0.56 

n.d. 

3 

1  69 

n.  d. 

96  11 

0  11 

n.d. 

4 

1.01 

1  30 

97  72 

n.d. 

n.d. 

5 

0.81 

0  75 

98.30 

n.d. 

n.d. 

6 

1.14 

0.17 

95.66 

0  76 

3.00 

7 

0.36 

0.15 

98.13 

0  42 

0  80 

8 

0.81 

0.47 

96.63 

0.88 

0  12 

9 

1  96 

0.94 

95.60 

0  14 

1  36 

10 

3.42 

1  21 

94.26 

0.32 

0.79 

11 

0  79 

0.26 

97.48 

1  40 

n.d. 

12 

32          !         14 

94.0 

1  40 

n.d. 

13 

1.88        1        2.03 

91.93 
96.46 
97.60 

3.06 
0  64 
0.36 

n.d. 

14 

1.70 

1.20 

15 

0.80 

1.24 

16 

0.23 

1.29 

97  64 

0  80 

n.d. 

17 

1.06 

0.58 

95  50 

tr. 

2.08 

18 

1.93 

0.27 

94  07 

0  79 

3  04 

19 

3.20 

0  sb 

94  80 

1  21 

n.d. 

20 

0.43 

0.36 

97.82 

0  12 

n.d. 

21 

0  56 

0.22 

97.89 

1  a5 

n.d. 

22 

0  25 

0  15 

97  46 

0  73 

1  41 

23 

0.15 

0.16 

97.82 

0.85 

1.02 

24 

tr. 

tr. 

98.47 

1  12 

0  45 

25 

0.10 

0.12 

99  29 

0  46 

n.d. 

26 

002 

tr. 

98.84 

0.12 

1  02 

27 

0.38 

0.65 

98  26 

0  30 

n.d. 

28 

0  14    • 

tr. 

99  23 

0  60 

n.d. 

29 

027 

0.19 

98  14 

1.40 

n.d. 

ao 

0  18 

0  26 

98  44 

098 

0  32 

31 

0  .30 

0  42 

98  24 

0  56 

0  54 

82 

2  22 

n.d. 

96  93 

0  85 

n.d. 

38 

0  42 

0  33 

97  71 

1.15 

0  32 

34 

0  78 

0  52 

98  40 

0  10 

n.d. 

86 

1.38 

0.6i 

97.80 

0.18 

n.d. 

*  For  references  see  next  pace. 
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fon  Tablb  40. 


UiM  WoHn.  LMMTlMr.  Ab.    W.  C.  0l«bki),  MHOyM. 
'•  ^  I    Mrti.  flyi 

5.  ftandafd  Um  Co..  Fart  P»yM.  Ate.    A.  D.  BfaiMrSTftMlm.    aOlll  Bi».  U.  ft.  OmI.  Sw  . 

4.  AtUHTfab.  %Tb!  8««fU.  MMlyvl.    lOUi  lU^.  U.  8.  O#ol.  mir..  pi.  t^B.  m. 

a.  m«r  lim*  rrn  .  Mo»Uwwnr  Co..  Ky.     H.  PMor.  Molyal.     lUport  A.  Ky.  OmI.  ftww  p.  171 . 

6.  UuuhiiMoo   llrm..  Sow  UMm  Mmm.    W.  M.  Uabinbow.  aaolytft.    30U  B^.  OTI.IImI. 

Hur  .  p<   e.  p.  411. 
7-«.  J.  FolWt  *  ifaCRMfiw.  Umm.    SOUi  R«p.  U.  8.  Oool,  8w..  pi.  6.  p.  410. 

11.  OMy  MorbW  Um  Co..  CWay.  N.  Y.    E.  Towmda,  — dyi.    Bad.  44.  N.  Y.  8uto  M«h««. 

la.  Brtmtt  Um  Works.  Uroy.  N.  Y.  M.  44.  N.  Y.  8Ulo  Ummm.  p.  7S4. 

IS.  Ahrord  A  Co..  JuMivllWrN.  Y.    F.  JT  ti^lnfril.  — olytraoai  A—,  Bi».  U.  8. 0-t  8^., 


14,  lA.  cfiiM  /alb.  N.  Y.    J.  H.  AppMoa.  MMljrai.    17th  .Knm.  iUp.  U.  8.  Oool.  8«r..  p4.  9, 

U.  K«*>i«M  *  Fwfta.  ModMuriorrilK  N.  Y.    M.  L.  OHAa.  «M|y>4.    80ill  Rop.  Am.  U.  8. 

17.  IS.  Kmoui  Um  Co..%b|3i*«  BmIa.  N.  Y.    JOUi  Aaa.  Rip.  U.  8.  Owrf.  8w.,  pi.  t.  p.  488. 
19.  8I1U  A  Priro.  Cohimbaa.  Olilo.    C.  L.  Mom.  maalym.     Vol.  4.  Rop.  Ohko  Oool.  8«r..  p.  817. 

80.  AHIagloo  Uno  Co..  Eria.  Tom.    J.  C.  WInrtoo.  oaolyot.    aoih  Am.  R^p.  U.  8.  OmL  8w.. 

pi.  •.  p.  443. 

81.  0«m>r  Um_Co..  Shonrood.  Toon.    aOlli  Am.  Rop.  U.  8.  Oool.  8«r..  pC.  «.  p.  444. 

as.  SS.  AwMo  Wfiu  limo  Co..  McNeil.  To»m.    J.  A.  BoUoy.  oaolyM.     30(h  Am.  R^.  U.  8. 

Qooa.Rw..p«.  0.  p.  444. 
84.  S8,  so.  J.  P.  RirE.  HwMtoo.  Vt.    SOth  Ana.  Rop.  U.  8.  Oool.  Bur..  p(.  6.  p.  4Aft. 

87.  BraadM  limo  Co..  UieoMor  Juartioo.  Vt.    C.  T.  Loo.  oMlyot.    Ml  Am.  Bop.  U.  8.  Oool. 

8ttr..  pt.  A,  p.  4M. 

88.  W.  B.  Fonda,  (k.  Albaan.  Vt.     F.  C.  Robiaooo.  aaalyM.    SOUi  Aaa.  Rop.  U.  8.  Goal.  8w.. 

pt.  6.  p.  4M. 
80.  FoOm  Bra..  Norili  Powaal,  Vi.    R.  Sdrappam.  aaalyol.    SOtli  Am.  Rop.  U.  8.  OooL  Bar., 
pt.  ft.  p  4M. 

50.  Ditto  Umo  Co..  Marloora.  W.  Va.    J.  A.  Ditto,  aaalyat.    SOtk  Am.  Rop.  U.  8.  Oaat  Bm^ 

51.  J.  B.Spood'4  Co..  MiUtooro.  lad.    Bark  4  AtmU.  aaalyala.    SSIh  Aaa.  Bap.  ladteM  D9I . 

Oookcy,  p.  344. 
SS.  I'aloa  OaaMOi  aad  Uum  Co..  Saloai.  lad.    CIm«tom(  Broa..  aaalyala.    S81I1  Am.  Bm. 

ladiaao  Dapft.  Oookcy,  p.  SM.  ^^ 

SS.  MItokoU   UmTCo^   MitoU  lad.    E.  F.  Baekaaaa.  aaalyM.    S8lk   Aaa.    Rop.   ladkM 

D«pt.  Gook«y,  p.  3A4. 
S4.  HorMokor  limo  awl  Coaioat  Co..  Rodford.  lad.    CkaoToaoi  Brai..  ^'*»*yt^     S8U1  Am.  Bop. 

ladiaao  Dopt.  Ooolocy.  p.  SSft. 
3.'.    Hnrwckoo  IJmo  aad  Ooawat  Co..  Bodford.  lad.     T    W    Mmiik.  aaalyM.    S8lk  Am.  Bop. 

ladiaao  D«pl.  Oookify.  p.  3S0. 

Limes  of  this  type  slake  rapidly  when  water  is  added  and  develop 
much  heat  during  slakinK.  They  also  expand  notably,  so  that  the 
resulting  paste  (slaked  lime)  will  be  much  more  bulky  than  the  original 


Lean  or  poor  limes. — A  lime  containing  over  5  per  cent  of  such 
impurities  as  sihca,  alumina,  and  iron  oxide  will  usually  be  dark  in  color, 
comparatively  slow  slaking,  and  difficult  to  trowel  in  working.  Such 
limes  are  known  as  **  lean  "  or  '*  poor  "  limes.  In  a  few  cases  the  impur- 
itieB  are  so  evenly  and  finely  distributed  tluoughout  the  original  lime- 
stone that  on  burning  the  limestone  a  certain  amount  of  combination 
takes  place  between  the  lime  (CaO)  and  the  impurities.  This  giveB 
slighly  hydraulic  properties  to  the  product.  Ordinarily,  however, 
no  such  chemical  combination  takes  place  on  burning,  and  the  impuri- 
tieB  simply  serve  to  depreciate  the  quality  of  the  lime  produced. 

•  The  following  analyses  (Table  41)  are  of  lean  limes  produced  at 
various  localities  in  the  United  States. 
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Table  41. 
Analyses  op  Lean  Limes. 


SUicaCSK),) 

Alumins  (AlsOs) \ 

Iron  oxide  (FeAh) . . .  / 

(CaO) 

(MgO) 


2.43 

3.24 

3.60 

1.62 

10.20 

1 
5.50 

6.80 

4.28 

3  92 

2.62 

3.60 

1.99 

81.38 
1.34 

81.92 
n.d. 

83.20 
n.d. 

82.40 
n.d. 

81.33 
1.17 

84.40 
1.80 

The  last  of  the  above  analyses  is  of  a  lime  made  by  burning  oyster- 
shells  in  a  mixed-feed  kiln.  In  this  case  the  impurities  shown  in  the 
lime  are  largely  the  result  of  coal-ash  taken  up  by  the  lime  during  manu- 
facture. 

Composition  of  commercial  magnesian  limes. — In  discussing  the 
classification  of  limes,  pages  98,  99,  it  was  .stated  that  limes  carrying  over 
5  per  cent  of  magnesia  were  to  be  grouped  commercially  as  magnes- 
ian limes.  In  the  present  place  this  statement  will  bear  discussing 
in  somewhat  more  detail. 

In  theory  a  limestone  can  carry  anywhere  from  0  to  45.65  per  cent 
of  magnesium  carbonate  (MgCOa).  In  the  first  case  it  would  have  the 
composition  of  the  mineral  calcite  (^CaCOa),  in  the  second  that  of 
the  mineral  dolomite  (CaCOa+MgCOa),  while  the  intermediate  stages 
falling  between  these  two  Umits  (0  and  45.65  per  cent  MgCOa)  would  be 
known  simply  as  magnesian  limestones.  A  further  theoretical  con- 
clusion is  that  such  intermediate  stages  would  occur  approximately  as 
commonly  as  the  extreme  stages. 

In  practice,  however,  we  find  that  this  last  theoretical  deduction 
does  not  hold.  If  a  large  series  of  limestone  analyses  be  compared, 
it  will  be  found  that  by  far  the  great  majority  of  them  are  of  the  two 
extremes  of  the  series.  That  is  to  say,  actual  Umestones  are  either 
very  low  in  magnesia  or  very  high  in  it.  This  condition  causes  the 
product  made  by  burning  limestone  to  fall  usually  in  one  of  the  two 
following  classes: 

A.  High-calcium  limes:  magnesia  less  than  5  per  cent. 

B.  High-magnesium  limes:  magnesia  over  30  per  cent. 

Intermediate  limes  are  of  course  burned,  but  they  are  compara- 
tively rare.  Analyses  10,  11,  12,  and  13  of  Table  42  are  of  such  inter- 
mediate types,  carrying  respectively  7.41,  7.52,  13.42,  and  6.08  per  cent 
of  magnesia. 

The  composition  of  the  typical  magnesian  limes  is  well  shown  by 
analyses  1-9,  inclusive,  of  Table  42. 
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Anal 


Table  42. 
or  Maommun 


(U.  8 ) 


H-^. 

■■••(■OD. 

agp. 

liflM  (CbOi. 

^iSGSt 

(CXJ^.  Water. 

•I*. 

58  57 

42.58 

0.42 

0  10 

7  25        1        1.24 

55.74 
58.81 

34  07 
37.08 

1  02 

088 

284 

080 

58  00 

38  45 

280 

1  81 

0  17 

57  44 

40  38 

0  41 

205 

1  35 

58  33 

37  37 

D.d. 

048 

1  10 

55  40 

42  31 

084 

007 

283 

83  03 

34  15 

0  13 

035 

040 

50.30 

38.38 

1  80 

10 

1  00 

1  74 

81  83 

13  42 

1  02 

11 

n  d. 

038 

01  72 

7  52 

n  d 

12 

I  78 

0.75 

00  07 

7  41 

n  d. 

13 

0.15 

1  70 

00  20 

6  08 

0  30 

1.  Caiuuia  line  Co..  CaoMa.  Com.    i.  8.  Adam,  mmiytl.    »ih  Aaa.  lU;*-  t*.  S.  Ga^  9m^ 

pi.  A.  p.  370. 
a.  Ladd  Uwm  Worka.  BarUnr.  Oa.    N.  P.  Pratt,  aaalyvt.    SOtli  Aaa.  R*p.  l*.  8.  Qmi.  »m^ 

pC.  6,  p.  I7A. 
a.  KaUy  lalaad  Ume  Co..  flaadoaky.  Ohio.    J.  W.  Skalaar.  aaalrH.     Ptirma*  t 

4.  MarblabMd  Una  Co..  Bmadmkv.  OMo.    J.  W.  SUaaar.  aaalyM.     Phvato  rai 

5.  I..  MrCoUam  4  Co..  Tlfia.  Ohio.    O.  Wuha.  aoalysl.    SOlh  Aaa.  Rrp.  V 


ttrmUm. 


.  <L  p.  433. 
Uma  Co..  Brklcapact.  Pa.    C.  I.  RaadM-.  aaatyat. 


r 

aoih  An.  Rap.  V.  8.  GaaL  8^., 

G.  Bode,  aaaljral.    lOlh  Aaa.  Rap.  V.  8.  GaA 

Huatiaadoa.  lad.    T.  W.  Snith.  aaalyi*.    JtCJi  Aaa.  Hrp.  ladUaa  Dip«. 

Ubm  Co..  Huatii^doa.  lad.    R.  E.  Lyoaa.  aaalyal. 
».  390. 
Bay  8haia.  Mieb.    B.  J. 


6.  MflCoy 

p«.  6.  p.  440. 

7.  Hhabojraaa  Umm  Worica,  8haboygaa,  Wia 

8ar..  pt.  6.  p.  464. 
t.  Waalara  tJma  Co 

9, 

10. 


a.  337. 
w  C 
Dapi.  Owtlenr.  p.  330 
akay  UaMCo..  Bay  I 


II.  WinaaH  Uma  Worka.  RoMia.  N.  Y.    BaU.  44.  N.  Y.  Huta  Mmmm.  p.  SIS. 
13.  Waal  Conaakia.  Qraaaa.  Co..  N.  Y.     18th  Aaa.  Rap.  IT.  8.  Oaid.  Bar.,  pc.  A.  p.  1063. 
13.  Cobia  liaw  Oo..  Dalphi.  lad.    T.  W.8ailth.aaalyai.    38th  .\aa.  Rap.  ladiaaa  Dapt.  < 
p.SSS. 

Lime-slikiiig. — The  subject  of  lime-filakiiig  has  always  been  a  mat- 
ter of  importance  in  connection  with  the  ordinary*  use  of  lime  in  makinic 
mortar  for  structural  work.  During  the  past  few  years,  however,  it 
has  assumed  a  far  greater  importance  as  being  an  essential  part  of  the 
manufacture  of  **  hydrated  lime  **  and"  lime-eand  bricks."  The  theo- 
retical aspects  of  the  skiking  of  lime  will  be  diitcussed  in  the  section 
below,  while  the  discussion  of  the  actual  methods  of  slaking  will  be 
found  on  pages  123-125  and  in  the  two  succeeding  ehapten  (IX  and  X), 
which  deal  with  the  manufacture  and  properties  of  hydrated  lime  and 
of  Iime-8and  brick  respectively. 

If  water  ho  poured  upon  a  lump  of  pure  quicklime,  lime  hydrate 
will  \ye  formed,  while  considerable  heat  will  Ik»  evol\Td,  the  Ume  will 
expand  notable  in  bulk,  and  the  lump  will  fall  into  powder.    The 
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ical  combination  that  takes  place  during  this  operation  is  represented 
in  a  fonnula  by 

CaO  -f-  H2O  -  Ca02H2. 

(lime)  +  (Water)     -(U me  hydrate) 

With  absohitely  pure  lime  the  amount  of  water  that  must  be  added 
in  order  to  change  all  of  the  quicklime  into  lime  hydrate  will  equal 
32.1  per  cent,  by  weight,  of  the  quicklime.  The  resulting  lime  hydrate 
will  therefore  consist  of  75.7  per  cent  Hme  (oxide)  and  24.3  per  cent 
water.  Lime  hydrate  is  a  fine  white  powder,  with  a  specific  gravity 
of  2.078. 

Effect  of  impurities  present. — The  above  percentages  would  only 
hold  true  in  ciise  the  burned  lumps  consisted  entirely  of  quicklimG  (CaO). 
Actually  we  know  that  this  theoretical  purity  is  never  attainable  on 
a  conunercial  scale.  The  original  limestone  always  contains  silica, 
alumina,  iron  oxide,  etc.,  in  quantities  more  or  less  large.  The  lime- 
stone is,  moreover,  never  perfectly  burned,  so  that  some  portions  of 
unburned  lime  carbonate  will  always  l)e  present  in  the  product. 

The  presence  of  these  impurities,  including  silica,  alumina,  iron 
oxide,  and  fragments  of  unburned  lime  carbonate,  operates  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  water  theoretically  required  for  perfect  slaking  of  the 
lime.  For  example,  a  perfectly  pure  lump  of  quicklime  100  lbs.  in 
weight  would  require  32.1  lbs.  of  water  for  complete  slaking.  If  the 
lump  contained  10  per  cent  of  impurities,  however,  it  would  require 
only  28.9  lbs.  of  water. 

Expansion  of  volume. — The  impurities  also  serve  to  reduce  the 
expansion  of  volume  which  the  lime  would  otherwise  show.  A  pure 
lime,  if  slaked  by  adding  the  entire  quantity  of  water  at  once,  may 
increase  3 J  times  in  volume;  if  slaked  gradually,  only  part  of  the  water 
being  added  at  a  time,  it  will  increa,se  much  less;  while  if  allowed  to 
air-slake  its  increase  in  volume  will  be  only  about  1.7  times  its  original 
volume.  An  impure  lime,  as  above  noted,  will  show  less  expansion, 
the  diflference  being  in  direct  ratio  to  the  percentage  of  impurities. 

The  rapidity  and  intensity  of  the  slaking  will  also  be  less  with  an 
impure  than  with  a  pure  lime,  and  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  during 
slaking  will  be  decreased. 

Effect  of  the  presence  of  magnesia. — If  the  lime  contain  any  con- 
siderable percentage  of  magnesia,  slaking  will  take  place  more  slowly 
and  with  less  evolution  of  heat,  while  the  expansion  of  volume  will  be 
less.  In  consequence  of  the  slowness  of  the  slaking  more  care  is  necessary 
with  magnesian  than  with  high-calcium  limes  in  order  to  insure  that 
the  product  has  been  thoroughly  slaked. 
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Methods  of  slaking  lime  in  ordinary  practice.— When  lime  ia  uaed 
for  making  ordinary  buiUliiiff-niortar,  th«*  foinmon  practice  ia  to  add 
much  more  than  the  amount  of  water  Uicorctically  required.  The 
rcMult  ia  not  only  to  slake  the  lime  but  to  convert  the  alaked  lime  into 
a  tliin  or  tliiok  paste,  according  to  the  amount  of  watc^r  used*  When 
ordinary  laborers  are  staking  lime  it  is  evident  that  this  method  poasesMS 
the  great  advantage  of  being  on  the  aafe  side.  It  is  pooable  that  the 
addition  of  the  Hurplus  water  weakens  the  mortar  somewhat,  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  insures  thorough  sUking,  or  would  insure  it  if  even 
reasonably  good  oare  were  taken  during  the  operation.  The  trouble, 
however,  has  been  that  lime-eUking  is  not  regarded  aa  an  art,  but  aa  a 
disagreeable  necessity,  and  it  is  usually  carried  on  by  laborers  who 
are  not  even  supposed  to  know  anything  about  the  subject. 

The  result  of  theae  conditions  is  that  the  slaked  lime  used  in  mortar 
rarely  even  approaches  its  theoretical  eflSeiency.  Either  so  much 
water  has  been  added  that  the  strength  of  the  product  is  impaired  or 
else  the  water-Bupply  or  mijcing  has  been  insufficient  and  the  product 
is  not  thoroughly  slaked. 

A  reaUsation  of  these  facts  has  caused  the  introduction  of  ready- 
slaked  lime,  prepared  carefully  at  the  lime-plants.  This  product  ia 
discussed  in  the  following  chapter  under  the  head  oT  **  Hydrated  lime." 
In  its  preparation  particular  care  is  given  to  insuring  that  the  product 
shall  be  thoroughly  slaked,  and  that  this  slaking  shall  be  done  with  as 
little  water  as  possible.  Several  distinct  methods  of  slaking  have 
accordingly  been  devised  and  are  in  use  at  different  lime-hydrating 
plants. 

In  ordinary  practice,  where  quicklime  is  slaked  on  the  work,  only 
one  general  method  is  followed,  though  books  on  construction  invari- 
ably list  and  describe  several  other  methods.  The  process  as  actually 
carried  out  is  to  form,  on  a  plank  floor  or  on  a  bed  of  aand,  a  circular 
wall  of  sand.  The  lime  is  shoveled  into  the  ring  thus  formed  and 
water  is  ttuned  on  from  a  hoee  until  the  lalx>rer  considers  the  amount 
sufficient.  The  lime  commences  to  slake  more  or  kes  quickly  accord- 
ing to  its  composition,  and  when  the  process  is  completed  it  is  eovered 
over  with  a  thin  layer  of  sand  until  required  for  mortar. 

Use  of  lime  mortars.— Lime  is  never  used  alone  as  a  binding  mate- 
rial, for  it  shrinks  greatly  on  dr>'ing  and  hardening,  and  this  shrinkage 
would  produce  cracks  if  nothing  were  added  to  the  mortar  to  counter- 
act it.  In  practice  sand  is  always  added  to  hme  mortars,  the  propor- 
tions for  ordinary  use  being  from  two  to  four  parts  sand  to  one  part 
lime  paste. 
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The  hardening  of  lime  mortars  is  a  simple  process,  though  occa- 
sionally statements  of  opposite  tenor  may  be  found  in  print.  It  may 
be  accepted  as  proven  tliat  lime  mortars  harden  by  simple  recarbon- 
ation,  the  lime  gradually  absorbing  carbon  dioxide  from  the  atmosphere 
and  becoming,  in  fact,  artificial  limestones.  As  this  absorption  can 
take  place  only  on  the  surface  of  the  masonry,  the  hme  mortar  in  the 
interior  of  a  wall  never  becomes  properly  hardened.  In  this  process 
the  sand  of  the  mortar  takes  no  active  part.  It  is  merely  an  inert  mate- 
rial, added  solely  in  order  to  prevent  shrinkage  and  consequent  crack- 
ing. In  this  connection  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  a  discussion 
on  pages  134-136  of  the  theory  of  hme-sand  brick  manufacture. 

Strength  of  lime  mortars. — Few  recent  determinations  have  been 
made  on  this  point,  as  lime  is  steadily  decreasing  in  importance  as  an 
engineering  material. 

The  following  tests,  made  by  Mr.  George  S.  Mills  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
have  been  recently  pubhshed.*  They  are  directly  related  to  the  point 
under  discussion  and  furnish  strong  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the 
highly  magnesian  hmes. 

The  limes  tested  were  made  by  burning  limestones  of  the  following 
composition : 


CoDstitucntA. 

Macne«&n- 

High 
Calcium. 

Silica  (SiO,) 

0.45 

0.28 

54  20 
45.06 

n.d. 

n.d. 

86.22 
9.27 

Alumina  (A1,0,) \ 

Iron  oxide  f  FcO,) / 

Lime  carlxinate  (CaCOj) 

Magnesium  carbonate  (MgCX)*) . . . 

The  limes  resulting  from  burning  the  above  limestones  were  slaked, 
mixed  with  sand  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  slaked  Ume  to  two  parts 
sand  b}'  weight,  and  made  into  briquettes,  which  were  tested  at  various 
ages,  with  the  results  shown  below.  The  figures  given  are  in  pounds 
per  square  inch  and  each  value  represents  the  average  of  the  tests  of 
from  four  to  six  briquettes. 

In  1895  a  series  of  experiments  f  on  the  strength  of  lime  mortars 
was  made  by  L.  C.  Sabin  in  connection  with  work  on  the  Saulte  Ste. 
Marie  canal.    The  results  of  these  tests  are  given  in  Table  44,  below. 

^Rhines,  G.  V.  Tensile  strength  of  high-calcium  and  magnesium  limes. 
Municipal  Engineering,  vol.  28,  pp.  4-7.     Jan.,  1905. 

t  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  8.  A.,  for  1896,  pt.  5,  p.  2839.     1896. 
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Tablb  43. 

or  MAOfWIAM  AJTD  HtdH-CAIXIUM  Lutti.     (Moxft.) 


Aw. 

•& 

^•ffi:^ 

4wMki 

8     ••     

3  mootlM 

8      ••      

0  ••      

1  y«ur 

1 

SI 

61 
83 

In  preparing  the  lime  120  lbs.  of  wttier  was  added  to  40  lbs.  quick- 
lime, and  after  a  few  days  the  excess  water  was  poured  off  and  the 
paste  passed  through  a  lO-mcsh  sieve  to  remove  luinpH.  In  the  original 
tables  the  percentages  of  lime  and  water  in  the  various  lime  pastes 
are  given.  In  the  following  table,  however,  this  has  been  omitted, 
and  the  ratio  given  is  that  between  the  sand  and  the  dr>'  quickli 


Table  44. 
9nucNOTB  or  Limb  Mobtars.    (Sabin.) 


PMlabjrWiSKt 


Ua»       9mttA 


Kind  of  Sum!. 


Ac*. 


No.  of 
To»U. 


ToMiWSUMvtk. 
Povadspw 


Mas-       Miai-     Aw 


3 

0 

8.8 

8  8 
11  8 
17  7 

3 

8 

8  8 

8  8 
11.8 
17  7 

3 

3 

6 

6 

88 

88 

8  8 

8.8 
11.8 
11  8 
17.7 
17.7 


SUndard 28  cIavs 


Natural,  paaamg  lO-i&eah. 
SUndard 


Crushed  limestone 

Screened,  atMOmesh.    . . 

a(MO    •• 
Natural,  paanng  lO-mesh. 
Screened,  30~40  mesn.  •  • . 

30-40     ••    .... 

Standaid 

Crushed  Unwstone 

Standard 

Screened.  20-40  mesh 

Standard 

Screened,  20-40  mesh 
Natural,  ptMHtnir  icvmesh. 

«4  ■  • 

Standard 

Screened.  20-40  uM^h 

Standard 

Screened,  20-40 


20da>'B 


3  months 


82 
88 
54 
32 
50 
66 
76 
06 
68 
48 
52 
M 
50 
68 
00 
78 
87 
74 
68 
04 
40 
41 


26 
50 
37 
60 
30 
8 
24 
38 
55 
54 
52 
40 
42 
20 
40 
43 
40 
67 
88 
50 
30 
46 
34 
88 


46 
62 
47 
68 
30 
20 
37 
51 
04 
50 
56 
43 
47 
51 
47 
50 
52 
71 
67 
66 
47 
5S 


CHAPTER  IX. 
HYDRATED  LIME:    ITS  PliEPAIlATION  AND  PROPERTIES. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  it  has  been  stated  that  quicklime  (CaO) 
combines  with  about  one-third  of  its  own  weight  of  water  to  form  slaked 
or  hydrated  lime  (CaH202).  It  has  been  further  stated  that  Ume-slak- 
ing  when  done  on  construction  work  by  ordinary  laborers  is  very 
inefficiently  accomplished.  This  has  always  been  realized,  but  it  has 
only  been  within  the  past  few  years  that  any  extensive  effort  has  been 
made  to  provide  a  more  satisfactory  article  for  the  contractor  or  builder. 

Under  the  names  of  "  new-process  lime,"  "  hydrated  lime," 
"  limoid,"  etc.,  a  large  number  of  lime-plants  have  within  recent  years 
placed  a  ready-slaked  lime  on  the  market.  When  this  product  is  care- 
fully prepared,  it  does  away  with  all  the  trouble,  waste,  and  unsatis- 
factory results  entailed  by  the  old  method  of  slaking  lump  lime  on  the 
work.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  increased  knowledge  of  its 
valuable  properties  and  increased  care  in  its  preparation  will  result  in 
a  great  extension  of  its  production  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  lime  marketed  in  the  unhydrated  form. 

Preparation  of  hydrated  lime. — In  preparing  hydrated  lime  on  a 
commercial  scale  three  stages  of  manufacture  are  necessary.     These  are: 

(1)  The  lump  quicklime  must  Ix?  ground  to  a  fairly  uniform  small 


(2)  The  powder  or  grains  resulting  nmst  Ixj  thoroughly  mLxcd  with 
sufficient  water. 

(3)  The  slaked  lime  must  finally  be  sieved  or  otherwise  brought  to 
a  uniform  fine  powder. 

Numberless  patents  have  been  issued  to  cover  one  or  more  of  the 
points  above  named,  but  the  general  stages  are  the  same  in  all.  These 
will  now  be  taken  up  separately  and  briefly  discussed. 

Grinding  the  quicklime. — Though  grinding  is  practiced  at  most  lime- 
hydrate  plants,  great  variation  exists  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried. 
In  some  plants  the  quicklime  is  simply  crushed  to,  say,  §  inch  or  1  inch 
size,  while  in  others  the  grinding  is  much  finer.  At  a  recently  installed 
plant  using  the  Dodge  process,  the  quicklime  passes  first  through  a 
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Kiimll  cruBber,  which  rcduoos  it  to  about  )  inch.    The  product  i 

fed  to  Sturtevant  rook-emery  milbi,  which  reduce  it  to  tiua  about  80  per 

cent  will  paaa  a  fiO-meBh  aeve. 

A  new  rotary  fine  eniaber,  devised  by  the  Sturtevant  Mill  Company, 
has  aliK)  been  used  for  mining  hydratcd  lime  to  )  inch  or  ao.  The  fol- 
lowing detaib  regarding  thia  crusher  are  taken  from  a  recent  catak)gue. 


8lSM|  CATACnT, 

Table  43. 
■Tc.,  OF  BiuaiBVAirr  Cau 

Mia. 

Num- 
Imt. 

& 

Approtb. 

HMU 

To««  POT 
Hour 

Appmil. 
mate 

poww. 

UOM. 

•ur. 

Appftnd- 

OMt* 

UnctJk. 

WMUi. 

^. 

1 
2 

13X18 
20X30 

2to    6 
8  to  15 

etoio 

15  to  20 

aoo 

280 

24X  8 
82X12 

4000 

7500 

O'O" 
8' 2" 

3' 2" 
4' 2" 

5'    8" 
0'  10" 

Mijing  with  water. — The  next  step  is  the  actual  !*Iaking.  and  lusre 
cuuhxdcrablc  differences  of  practice  appear,  depending  partly  on  what 


Fio.  27.— Eldred  lime-hydralii^  i 

particular  type  of  process  is  followed.  The  mixing  is  common)}' 
carried  on  in  a  pan  with  agitators,  similar  to  a  familiar  form  of  eoo- 
crete  mixer,  or  in  a  horisontal  cylinder.     All  the  lime  may  be  added 
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to  the  water  at  once,  or  part  may  first  be  mixed  with  an  excess  of  water 
and  then  the  remainder  of  the  hme  added.  In  the  well-known  Dodge 
process  the  first  plan  is  followed.  In  the  Eldred  process  (U.  S.  Patent 
721,871),  in  which  the  second  plan  is  followed,  the  average  amount  of 
lime  handled  at  one  slaking  is  half  a  ton  (1000  lbs.).  Of  this  amount 
about  400  lbs.  is  first  mixed  and  slaked  with  450  to  500  lbs.  water, 
and  then  the  remaining  600  H)s.  of  quicklime  is  added  to  the  resulting 
paste.     A  slaking-pan  of  the  Walker  &  Elliott  type  is  used. 

The  Campbell  hydrater,  shown  in  Fig.  28,  has  been  successfully  used 
at  several  lime-hydrating  plants.  The  following  data  on  its  size,  capa- 
city, power,  etc.,  are  taken  from  a  recent  catalogue  of  the  Clyde  Iron 
Works. 


Table  46. 
Capacity,  Power,  etc.,  of  Campbell  Lime-hydrater. 


No. 

Diameter 
of  Pan. 

Height 
of  Fan. 

Capacity 
per  Batch. 

Pulley 

Speed. 

Weight. 

2 
3 

6  ft.    0  in. 
10"     6" 

16  in. 
20  " 

1000  lbs. 

2000    " 

6X24  in. 
6X24  " 

175 
175 

4500  lbs. 
6800  " 

The  amount  of  water  used  will  vary  with  the  character  of  the  lime. 
If  it  is  a  pure  high  calcium  lime,  more  water  is  added  than  if  it  contains 
any  considerable  percentage  of  either  magnesia  or  clayey  matter.  In 
one  process,  for  example,  55  lbs.  of  water  is  added  to  each  100  lbs.  of 
high-calcium  lime,  or  30  lbs.  water  to  100  lbs.  magnesian  lime. 

Sieving  the  product. — After  slaking  the  product  is  usually  stored  in 
bins  for  forty-eight  hours  or  so,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  use.  Before 
packing,  however,  the  coarser  particles  are  removed  either  by  screen- 
ing or  through  use  of  an  air-separating  device.  When  screens  are  used, 
a  50-mesh  is  the  common  grade,  the  pitch  of  the  screen  surface  being 
changed  to  obtain  whatever  fineness  is  required.  The  Jeffrey  Columbian 
Separator,  which  has  been  used  for  this  purpose,  is  described  in  the  table 
below. 

Table  47. 
Details  op  Jepfrey  Separator. 


Number 

of 
Machine. 

Width 
Over  All. 

Length 
Over  All. 

Hinght 
Over  All. 

SiMof 

Main  Driving 

Pulley. 

Speed  of 

Main  Driving 

Pulley. 

8i«e  of 

Screening 

Surface. 

0 
2 

7  ft.   3Jin. 
11  *'    3|  in. 

6  ft.    lUin. 
6  '*     llJ  '* 

7  ft. 
7  *' 

12  in.X4  in. 
12  *'  X4  " 

250  rev. 
250   " 

4ft.X6ft. 
4  "  X6" 
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Standards  for  packing,  etc. — At  a  meeting  of  the  hydrated- 
lime  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  held  in  July,  1904,  the  fol- 
lowing standards  for  packing  and  selling  the  product  were  adopted.* 

Bags. — A  heav>',  closely  woven  burlap  or  duck  bag,  containing 
100  lbs.,  20  bags  to  the  ton.  A  paper  bag  containing  40  lbs.,  50  bags 
to  the  ton. 

Quotations. — All  quotations  are  made  including  the  cost  of  the 
package,  no  bulk  quotations  being  made. 

Relumed  sacks. — The  burlap  or  duck  bags  will  be  repurchased  from 
the  customer  at  ten  cent*  each  when  returne<l  to  the  mill  in  good  con- 
dition, freight  prepaid. 

Terms  of  settlement. — A  discount  of  1  per  cent  will  \y^  allowed  for 
cash  in  ten  daj-s,  the  discount  to  be  taken  on  the  full  price,  including 
the  bags.  f.  o.  b.  manufacturer's  plant  or  shipping-point.  Net  cash 
thirty  days. 

Cost  of  equipment. — The  following  estimate  of  cost  of  equipment, 
etc.,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  B.  E.  Eldred : 

Product  per  hour 5  tons 

Cost  of  plant  and  equipment $8,000 

Men  required  for  operation 4-5 

Maximum  power  required 35  H.P. 

Average  power  throughout  day 15    " 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  lime  hydrating,  it  should  be  recollected  that 
the  product  gains  greatly  in  weight  during  the  process.  A  ton  of  quick- 
lime (2000  lbs.)  will  give  from  2400  to  2600  lbs.  hydrated  lime. 

Tests  of  hydrated  lime. — The  following  tests  of  two  kinds  of  hydrated 
lime,  while  made  principally  for  the  purposes  of  comparing  high-calcium 
with  magnesian  limes,  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  tensile  strength 
of  hydrated  lime  in  general. 

Table  48. 
Tensile  Strength  op  Magnesian  and  Non-magnesian  Hydrated  Lime. 


10  tons 
$10,000 

50  HP. 
20    " 


Kind  of  Uin«. 

4  WmIu. 

S  Weeks. 

3  MoDthfl. 

4  Month*. 

0  .Montha. 

Magnewan  lime 

Hi0A-ealcium  lime 

8    lbs. 
301  " 

17     IbB. 

361  " 

37  i  lbs. 
39l  " 

511b6. 
39    '* 

83    lbs. 
501  " 

Kngineering  News.  vol.  51,  p.  543.     June  9,  1904. 

The  testa  above  quoted  were  made  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Brigham  on  hydrated 
lime  prepared  by  the  Dodge  process.  The  mortar  in  each  case  was 
composed  of  two  parts  by  weight  of  sand  to  one  part  of  slaked  lime, 
and  the  results  are  given  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

•  Engineering  News,  vol.  52,  p.  220,  Sept.  8,  1904. 
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Mixture  of  hydrated  lime  and  Portland  cement — Aroonfc  the  nuMi 
interesting  featuraM  of  thia  new  product  are  the  results  obtAiOfd  by 
mixing  alakod  lime  with  Portland  cement.  This  mixture  has  been 
tasted  by  several  cxporiroenteni,  and  the  renultn  of  the  tests  are  quoted 
and  discuMcd  both  by  Sabin  and  Thompson  in  their  re€?ent  books  on 
cements  and  concrotos.  The  addition  of  hydrated  lime  to  a  Portland 
cement  mortar  renders  it  more  plant  ic  and  easier  to  work.  When  this 
addition  does  not  exceed  10  or  20  per  cent  an  actual  increase  in  teiMfla 
strength  seem^  to  be  shown. 

List  of  references  on  hydrated  lime. 

Brigham,  8.  T.  Tlio  manufncture  and  properties  of  hydrate  of  lime.  Engi- 
neering Ne^T«,  vol.  50,  pp.  177-179.    Aug.  27,  1903. 

Brigham,  8.  T  ITvilrMtiMnime.  Engineering  N'^wn  vol.  51,  pp.  M3.  June  9, 
1904. 

Bsppel,  8.  V.  ts.    Rock  Producta,  vol.  3,  p.  I,  p.  17.    April, 

May,  I 

Warner,  C.  Hydrated  lime.  Engineering  News,  vol.  50,  pp.  320-321.  Oet.8» 
1903. 

Warner,  C.  Strength  tests  of  mixtures  of  hydrated  lime  and  Portland  cement. 
Engineering  News,  vol.  50,  p.  544.     Dec.  17,  1903. 

Warner,  C.  Standards  adopted  by  manufacturera  of  hydrated  lime.  Engi- 
neering News,  vol.  52,  p.  220.    Sept.  8,  1904. 

Statistics  of  hydrated  lime. — The  following  data  from  Mineral 
Resources  U.  8.  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  growth  of  this  particuUr 
form  of  lime: 

Table  49. 
Htihutbo  Limb  MANUPAcruaBo  and  Sold  in  rm  UmrsD  Statu,  190&-1930. 


\'mr 

(sSbrTToii.) 

Valu* 

AwrsM  Priw 

oSn»tfaS. 

1906 

120,357 

$479,079 

13  98 

30 

1907 

140,135 

657.636 

4  69 

33 

1908 

136,411 

648,262 

4.08 

46 

1909 

204,611 

904,900 

4.48 

50 

1910 

820319 

1,288.789 

402 

51 

1911 

304,503 

1372,067 

4.50 

60 

1912 

416.890 

1329,064 

4  39 

64 

1913 

493,209 

2.206,687 

4  47 

80 

1914 

'!'  V>1 

2389,916 

436 

88 

1915 

14 

2,457,608 

4.23 

84 

1916 

.■i;..iS2 

8.626.908 

5.06 

89 

1917 

709,157 

4,648.004 

6.65 

90 

1918 

620,216 

5342^118 

8  61 

90 

1919 

777,408 

Si^JS 

908 

98 

1920 

853.116 

10  89 

98 

CHAPTER  X. 
MANUFACTURE  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  LIME^AND  BRICKS. 

The  term  lime-sand  brick  will  be  used  in  this  volume  to  cover 
all  bricks  made  by  mixing  sand  or  gravel  with  a  relatively  small  per- 
centage of  slaked  lime,  pressing  the  mixture  into  form  in  a  brick  mold, 
and  drying  and  hardening  the  product,  either  by  sun-heat  or  artificial 
methods.  The  general  process  is  not  in  any  way  patentable,  being 
of  very  ancient  date.  Various  details  of  the  process  may,  however, 
be  covered  by  vahd  patents,  such,  for  example,  as  on  the  type  of  mold- 
ing-press used,  on  the  exact  methods  and  appliances  for  drying  and 
hardening,  and  on  various  more  or  less  "  secret  *'  compounds  which 
may  be  added  to  facilitate  hardening  or  to  increase  the  final  strength 
of  the  product. 

Early  history  of  the  industry. — Though  in  the  past  few  years  the 
"  invention  "  of  lime-sand  brick  has  been  heralded  as  a  new  matter, 
the  general  process  has  been  employed  for  many  years  both  in  America 
and  in  Europe. 

The  following  interesting  contemporary  account  *  of  the  manu- 
facture and  use  of  lime  l>ricks  in  New  Jersey  in  1855  incidentally  estal)- 
lishes  the  fact  that  the  industry  had  Ix^en  known  near  Philadelphia 
since  1838. 

"Grat'el  Imcks, — A  new  building  material  hjus  lK»cn  introduced  in 
Cumberland  and  some  of  the  adjoining  counties  which  promises  to 
be  both  cheap  and  durable.  The  common  clean  gravel  and  coarse 
sand  of  the  country  is  mixed  with  one-twelfth  its  measure  of  stone  lime 
and  made  into  bricks.  These  bricks  are  sun-dried  and  then  laid  up 
into  walls.  They  are*  cheap,  durable,  and  but  little  affected  by  the 
changes  of  the  seasons. 

"  In  making,  the  gravel  is  laid  on  a  common  mortar  bed,  and  the 
lime,  which  is  slaked  and  made  into  a  thin  putty  in  a  lime-trough,  is 
then  run  on  the  gravel  and  the  whole  worked  up  into  mortar.    The 

•  Cook,  G.  W.,  in  Second  Ann.  Rept.  of  the  Geol.  Surv.  of  the  State  of  N.  J. 
for  the  year  1855,  pp.  107-108.     1856. 
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bricks  are  usually  made  as  larie  as  ia  ooovenieiit  for  handlinK  and  of 
diineDMoa  to  suH  the  work  for  which  they  are  intended.  The  mokb 
are  made,  several  in  the  aame  frame,  as  deep  aa  the  thickneai  of  the 
brick  and  without  any  bottom;  they  are  aet  on  KiiKMith  ground  and 
filled  with  mortar.  Thia  ia  worked  in  a  Ut tie  with  the  iihuvel  and  struck 
off  at  the  top.  In  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  the  mortar  will  have  est,  so 
that  the  molds  can  be  taken  off.  The  bricka  are  soon  dry  enough  to 
handle,  when  they  can  be  piled  up  and  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly. 
They  are  laid  in  mortar  similar  to  that  from  which  the  bricks  are  made, 
and  the  outside  of  the  buildings  are  roughcast  with  the  same. 

"  Several  buildings  of  this  kind  have  been  erected  in  BridgBtoo 
and  its  vicinity  within  the  laM  eight  or  ten  years,  and  in  NorriKtown, 
Pa.,  it  has  been  in  utic  fur  seventeen  years  past.  It  has  stood  wi41, 
growing  harder  and  more  soUd  every  year.  The  bricks  have  come 
to  be  a  regular  article  of  manufacture  in  several  places.  Those  of 
12"X9''X6"  were  selling  in  Bridgeton  in  1855  for  320  a  thounnd, 
and  they  could  be  laid,  and  mortar  found,  for  310  a  thousand, 
which  is  less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  same  measure  of  rcd-lirick  wall. 
The  material  of  which  these  bricks  are  nuule  being  found  ahnust  every- 
where, and  the  labor  of  making  and  laying  them  up  being  ver>'  simple, 
farmers,  and  others  who  have  control  of  labor  can  make  and  lay  them  at 
tinier  when  the  expense  of  the  work  would  not  be  felt,  and  thus  a  saving 
much  greater  than  that  mentioned  could  be  made.  When  first  hiid  up 
they  are  not  quite  as  strong  as  other  bricks,  and  greater  care  is 
in  making  a  soUd  foundation,  otherwise  unequal  settUng  and 
in  the  walls  will  result.  Care  must  be  taken  to  makc-them  so  early 
in  the  season  as  to  be  entirely  dry  before  the  winter's  frost ." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  general  process  of  lime-sand  brick  manu- 
factitfe  is  well  covered  by  the  above  description,  and  that  both  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  product  are  stated  rather  more  frankly  than 
18  the  practice  among  its  advocates  to-day.  It  is  to  be  kopt  in  iniml. 
however,  that  the  lime-sand  brick  manufacturers  to-<hiy  cUim  that 
their  product  derives  its  hardness,  not  from  a  simple  recarlmnation 
of  the  lime,  but  from  a  more  or  less  thorough  combination  of  the  hnie 
with  the  siUca  of  the  sand  or  gravel.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  interest 
and  importance,  it  will  be  discussed  in  some  detail  on  a  later  page. 

Whatever  the  value  of  their  contention  may  be,  it  is  evident  that 
even  this  improvement  has  been  anticipated.  That  a  **  lime-sificate  *' 
brick  of  modem  type  was  made  about  1850  is  proven  by  the  foOowing 
quotation  of  that  date: 

**  Recent  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  concrete  building 
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blocks  have  so  far  perfected  the  product  as  to  bring  this  stone  into 
successful  competition  with  the  very  best  of  the  natural  and  artifi- 
cial building  materials.  Tho  action  of  liino  uix)ii  silica,  forming  a 
silicate  of  Ume  {calcmakit),  and  thus  binding  together  particles  of 
■and,  as  in  mortar,  has  been  known  from  tl.e  remotest  ages,  and  con- 
crete walls  of  groat  antiquity  are  now  standing,  v>^ing  with  the  natural 
rock  in  hardness  and  durability.  Some  years  since  a  concrete  block, 
compacted  by  pressure,  was  brought  out  in  this  country  and  used  to 
some  extent  as  a  building  material,  but  the  slowness  of  the  induration 
and  uncertainty  in  the  product  hindered  its  general  introduction. 
The  improvements  referred  to  consist  in  the  use  of  heat  in  connection 
with  quicklime  and  sand,  by  which  the  formation  of  the  silicate  of  lime 
is  hastened,  and  the  same  effect,  which  formerly  took  years  to  be  con- 
sunmiated,  is  now  produced  in  a  few  days.  Ground  quicklime  is  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  clean,  sharp  sand,  and  is  then  subjected  to  the  action 
of  either  superheated  or  high-pressure  steam,  which  slakes  the  lime 
and  causes  it  to  attack  the  silica.  This  process  continues  for  from 
twenty  minutes  to  ten  days,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  employed, 
when  the  material  is  molded  and  compressed  by  a  heavy  steam-ham- 
mer into  blocks  of  any  desired  form.  The  ordinary  building-block 
made  by  this  process  is  10  inches  wide  and  4  inches  deep,  having  a 
hollow  space  in  the  center  6  inches  long  by  1  inch  broad;  when  the 
blocks  are  placed  upon  each  other,  so  as  to  break  joints,  a  continuous 
and  connected  series  of  air-chambers  will  be  formed  within  the  wall. 
Thirty  days'  exposure  of  the  block,  after  it  is  first  formed,  to  the  air, 
produces  an  induration  quite  suflficient  for  all  ordinary  building  pur- 
poses, but  the  block  continues  to  harden  for  an  unlimited  period.  A 
church  built  entirely  of  this  material  was  recently  dedicated  at  Morris- 
ania.  A  number  of  fine  buildings  have  already  been  constructed  of 
this  material  in  Chicago,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  handsome 
block  of  dweUings  on  Sixteenth  Street,  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  the  same  city,  which  was  recently  burned.  The  endur- 
ance of  this  stone  when  submitted  to  repeated  freezing  and  thawing 
is  quite  remarkable,  and  experiment  proves  it  to  be  equal  in  this  respect 
to  granite." 

The  theory  of  lime-sand  brick. — When  ordinary  quicklime  is  slaked, 
mixed  with  sand,  and  used  as  mortar  the  mixture  hardens  very  slowly 
and  never  attains  much  strength.  The  hardening  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  slaked  lime  gradually  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from  the  atmos- 
phere and  recarbonates,  forming  a  sort  of  artificial  hmestone.  So 
far  as  known,  there  is  no  chemical  action  between  the  lime  and  the 
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tand  of  the  morUr,  though  oefoibniUy  the  ilatiBMiiit  ii 
with  increMmg  ofo  a  certain  amount  of  ebemioal  aetion  doea  take  pbee, 
roiuliii^intbefonnatkmofaoeitampeimntaceof  liinealioate.  lliii, 
howevar,  m  more  than  doubtful 

In  making  limeHMmd  brick  by  modem  prooBmrn,  h  m  claimed  by 
ita  advocatea  that  the  lime  and  aand  of  the  brick  do  combine  fo  form 
lime  ailicatea,  the  oombinatkm  being  in  thia  caae  brought  about  through 
the  action  of  steam  under  high  preaaure.  It  ia  alao  claimed,  though 
rather  by  auggwitkm  than  by  direct  rtatement,  that  tbeie  hme  liliealei 
make  up  a  oonnderable  proportkm  of  the  entire  maas  of  the  brick. 

To  the  present  writer  the  first  claim  does  not  seem  to  be  justified. 
No  proofM  have  been  preoented  that,  in  the  oourae  of  lime-oand  bride 
manufacture,  any  chemical  combination  takes  place  between  the  lime 
and  the  sand.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  treatment  with  steam 
under  procure  increases  in  some  unexplained  way  the  chemical  activity 
of  the  slaked  lime;  but  further  than  that  we  cannot  go  at  present. 

The  second  point,  regarding  the  percentage  of  lime  silicate  which 
would  be  formed  if  chemical  combination  of  lime  and  silica  took  place, 
can  be  readily  settled.  The  lime  and  silica  might  unite  in  any  one  of 
three  proportions,  forming  respectively  the  calcic  silicate  (CaO*SiOs), 
the  dicalcic  silicate  (2CaOSi02),  or  the  tricadic  silicate  (3CaO-8iOs). 
The  last  of  these  is  the  one  which  is  formed  during  the  proccascs  of 
manufacture  of  Portland  cement,  and  is  the  hydraulic  silicate  par  esr- 
edlence.  In  most  sand-linie  brick  literature  a  similarity  Ix^tween  that 
product  and  Portland  cement  is  suggested,  even  if  not  definitely  claimed. 
In  the  little  table  below  the  percentage  composition  of  these  three  lime 
silicates  is  presented.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  tricaldc  silicate  contains 
73.50  per  cent  lime  to  26.41  per  cent  silica,  while  the  proportion  of 
lime  decreases  until  it  reaches  51.84  per  cent  in  the  uniailcic  silicate; 


Table  50. 
Composition  or  Vamious  Limb  Sojcatm. 


c«.^. 

ISrCMl 

c«o. 

P«rC«M 
SKI, 

CW)  8X)b 

61  84 
66.01 
78.60 

48  16 
34  00 
26.41 

2Ck0.8iOi 

acbOSiOi 

The  bearing  of  these  facts  upon  lime«aiid  brick  manufacture  is  obvama 
oiough. 
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The  amount  of  slaked  lime  used  in  making  lime-sand  brick  will 
amount  to  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  mass,  averaging  about  8  per 
cent.  If  0^  of  this  8  per  cent  of  lime  be  combined  with  silica  in  the 
richest  possible  silicate  (CaO-Si02),it  will  take  up  only  7  per  cent  of 
sand.  So  that  on  the  most  hopeful  possible  basis  only  15  per  cent 
of  the  brick  would  have  any  binding  properties,  the  remainder  being 
merely  uncombined  and  inert  sand. 

General  processes  of  lime-sand  brick  manufacture. — The  general 
processes  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  lime-sand  brick  are,  in  order, 
as  follows: 

a.  Slaking  the  lime. 

b.  Mixing  the  lime  and  sand. 

c.  Pressing  the  mixture  into  molds. 

d.  Hardening  the  brick. 

Necessary  properties  of  the  sand. — All  the  sand  should  pass  a  20-mesh 
screen,  and  it  is  desirable  that  part  of  it  (say  10  per  cent)  should  l>e 
fine  enough  to  pass  a  150-mesh  screen.  Clayey  material  in  the  sand  is 
detrimental  to  the  strength  of  the  brick  made  from  it.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  sand  grains  themselves  probably  has  little  influence  on  the 
strength  of  the  resulting  brick;  but  in  order  to  secure  a  light  and  uni- 
form color  it  is  desirable  that  the  sand  should  consist  almost  entirely 
of  grains  of  quartz  and  that  the  dark  silicate  minerals  (hornblende 
garnet,  mica,  etc.)  should  be  present  in  no  great  quantity. 

In  testing  the  influence  of  size  of  sand,  Peppel  *  used  mixtures  in 
various  proportions  of  two  sands.  These  gave  the  following  results 
on  sieving: 


Coarse  Sand. 

Fine  Sand. 

20-  to    40-me8h 

.50  per  cent 

40-  "    60-    " 

33    "      •' 

60-  "    80-    " 

7    "     " 

80-  "  100-    " 

7    "     " 

100-  "  120-    " 

2    "      " 

■At  per  cent 

120-  "  150-    "    

1    "      " 

1        "      " 

150-  "  200-    "    

U      "      " 

Passing  200-me8h 

93,V    "      " 

The  coarse  sand  was  a  very  pure  sharp  glass  sand;  the  fine  sand 
was  crushed  quartz.  Made  up  into  bricks  with  5  per  cent  of  lime  the 
results  shown  in  the  following  table  were  obtained. 

♦  Trans.  Amer.  Ceramic  Soc.,  vol.  6,  page  4  of  pamphlet  edition. 
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or 


Tabus  51. 

or  Sand.    (Pettsl.) 


0.^-^-*-M«-. 

BqmnlmSk. 

COMM. 

flM. 

8 
4 
8 

3 
2 
3 

8114 
3B66 

3461 

181 
144 
334 

These  tests  show  that  the  bricks  deeresse  in  compresBive  strength 
and  increase  in  tensile  strength  as  the  amount  of  fine  sand  in  the  mix- 
ture increases.  These  results  of  themselves  appear  to  be  unfavorable 
to  the  contention  of  Um(s«and  brick  manufacturers,  that  the  strength 
of  their  product  is  due  to  chemical  reactions  between  the  sand  and  the 
lime.  For  if  this  contention  were  true,  the  finer  sand  particles  would 
certainly  be  more  active  chemically  than  the  coarser  grains,  and  an 
increase  in  fineness  of  sand  would  necessarily  mean  more  eztenshre 
chffmic^O  interaction  and  consequently  greater  strength  in  halh  com- 
pression and  tension. 

Drying  the  sand. — in  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  product 
it  is  desirable  that  the  sand  should  be  dried  before  mixing  with  the 
lime.  So  far  this  point  has  not  been  realised  by  many  manufacturers, 
who  are  content  to  use  the  sand  as  it  comes  from  the  pit — at  one  time 
practically  dry,  at  another  carr>'ing  10  to  15  per  cent  of  moisture. 

As  to  methods  of  sand-dr>dng,  considerable  differences  in  practice 
exist.  In  the  Schwars  noachine,  described  and  figured  on  page  139, 
the  sand  is  placed  in  a  steam-jacketed  drum,  the  dr>'ing  bc^  aided 
by  revolving  imddles  which  stir  up  the  sand.  At  a  number  of  plants 
live  or  exhaust  steam  is  used  in  pipe-dryers,  the  sand  being  shoveled 
on  a  series  of  horisontal  pipes  filled  with  steam.  The  best  practloe  is 
probably  to  use  a  rotary  dryer.  At  one  plant  ^  a  direct-heat  rotary 
dryer  22  inches  in  diameter  and  22  feet  long,  set  at  a  slope  of  about 
\  inch  to  the  foot,  dries  40  to  50  yards  of  sand  in  ten  hours  with  a  fuel 
oonstmiiption  of  700  lbs.  coal.  At  another,  a  30-foot  dr>'er  set  at  a  slope 
of  about  i  inch  per  foot,  with  a  fan  to  induce  draft,  is  handling  40  to 
50  yards  sand  in  ten  hours  with  a  consimfiption  of  (XX)  to  800  lbs.  ooaL 

Necessaxy  properties  of  the  Ume.—Tlie  lime  should  be  carefully 
and  thoroucMy  daked,  and  should  be  as  free  from  impuritaes  as  posnble. 
The  presence  of  more  than  a  few  per  cent  of  da3rey  matter  or  iron  oxide 
*  The  easy  Woiinr,  vol.  42,  p.  588.    1904. 
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is  undesirable,  not  so  much  because  of  its  effect  on  the  strength  or  dura- 
bility of  the  brick  as  because  of  its  effect  on  the  color. 

The  following  experiments  on  high-calcium  vs.  magnesian  limes 
appear  to  prove  that  the  latter  give  bricks  inferior  in  strength.  In  view 
of  the  results  attained  elsewhere,  however,  those  in  the  table  below 
should  be  accepted  with  caution. 


Table  52. 

COMPARATIVB  TB3T3  OP   HlQH-CALCIUM   AND  MaQNESIAN  LllCB 

Bricks.     (Peppel.) 


.\  mount. 

Tests  of  Strength. 

After  Ilardeninc. 

After  Freoxing . 

Per  C<»nt 

liOMDMd. 

Compres- 
sion, 
Pounds  per 
Square 
Inch. 

Tension, 

Pounds  per 

Square 

Inch. 

Compres- 
sion. 
Povtnds  per 
Square 
Inch. 

Tendon, 

Pounds  pfr 

S<)uarc 

Inch. 

of  Water 
.\b8orbrd. 

High-calcium 

7745 
5187 

437 

286 

9007 
5853 

371 
314 

8.62 

Magnesian ' 

9  11 

Trans.  Amor.  Ceramic  Soc.,  vol.  5,  pace  15  of  pamphlet  edition. 

The  lime-sand  bricks  whose  results  are  shown  in  the  above  table 
were  made  up  of  two  parts  coarse  sand  and  one  part  fine  sand,  to  which 
base  was  added  10  per  cent  of  Ume.  The  blocks  were  molded  under 
a  pressure  of  15,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  and  hardened  by  exposure 
for  four  to  fourteen  hours  to  a  steam  pressure  of  150  lbs.  per  square 
inch  at  a  temperature  of  185°  C.  Each  of  the  results  given  in  the  table 
is  the  average  of  twelve  tests. 

Methods  of  slaking  the  lime. — The  lime  may  be  either  slaked  to  a 
paste  by  the  addition  of  more  water  than  is  theoretically  required 
or  slaked  to  a  dry  powder.  The  general  methods  employed  are  usually 
similar  to  those  in  the  lime-hydrate  industry.  In  one  process,  however, 
a  machine  of  entirely  different  type  is  employed,  which  requires  some 
notice. 

The  Schwarz  process  is  described  *  as  follows: 

"  The  first  operation  in  the  Schwarz  process  is  the  mixing  of  the 
sand  and  lime,  which  is  done  in  a  vacuum  mixing-machine.  This 
machine  is  shown  in  transverse  and  longitudinal  section  in  Fig.  29. 
Briefly  described,  the  machine  consists  of  a  steam-jacketed  drum  with 
interior  rotary  blades  operated  by  suitable  gearing  outside  and  at  one 

•  Engineering  News,  vol.  49,  p.  179.    Feb.  19,  1903. 
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end.  This  drum,  which  hM  a  emfmdty  of  about  three  tone  Ol  Mod, 
in  filled  by  motuui  uf  a  funnel  placed  above  it.  When  the  drum  it 
chaiv^d,  the  interior  mixing-bladeB  are  set  in  motion  and  the  contents 
are  heated  by  means  of  the  eteam-jadcet  surrounding  the  drum.  A 
vacuum  pump  attached  to  the  apparatus  removes  the  steam  and  air 
from  the  dnun.     Wh<*n  the  sand  has  been  properly  dried  the  required 
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CROSS  SECTION  A^ 

Fia.  29. — Schwan  drying-  and  mixmc-auielune. 


quantity  of  finely  pulverized  lime  is  introduced  into  the  drum  througli 
a  special  aperture  and  the  mixture  is  again  stirred  and  heated.  The 
neoessary  quantity  of  moisture  is  then  introduced  into  the  drum  in 
the  form  of  water  or  steam  by  means  of  a  pipe  penetrating  the  interior 
of  the  drum.  After  wetting,  the  mixture  continues  to  be  stirred  and 
heated  during  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  a  preliminary  eoirtbinalioo  of 
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the  lime  and  sand  to  take  place  and  produce  a  mixture  with  sufficient 
tenacity  to  permit  of  easy  molding.'' 

Proportions  of  mixtures. — The  slaked  lime  is  mixed  with  sand  in 
the  usual  pr()jK)rti()n  of  5  to  10  lbs.  of  lime  to  100  lbs.  of  sand.  Pcppel 
experimented  on  this  point  by  preparing  mixtures  carrying  various  pro- 
portions of  lime  and  sand.     His  results  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Table  53. 
ErwmcT  or  Pebcbntaqb  op  Limb.    (Pbppbl.) 


Composttinn  of  MiztuiT. 

Strencth  in 

Pounds  per  Square  Inch. 

Fin* 
Siind. 

Lime. 

After 
Hardeninc. 

After 
A«in«. 

After 
Froesing. 

Ctwrw. 

8»nd. 

Com- 
prc»- 
sion. 

Ten. 

sion. 

Com- 
pres- 
sion. 

Ten- 
sion. 

Com- 
pr«i. 
sion. 

Ten- 
sion. 

601be 

401b«. 
40  " 
40  " 
40  " 

5  lbs.  magnesian  lime. . . . 
10  "           "            "   .... 

5  lbs.  high-calcium  lime. . 
40  "             "             *'   . 

3697 
6607 
2636 
7018 

427 
503 
194 
541 

3812 
7525 

7995 

60  '* 
60  " 
60  " 

5843 

7153 

446 

622 

417 
516 

Trans.  Amer.  Ceramic.  Soc..  vol.  S,  page  13  of  pamphlet  edition. 

The  mixture  may  be  accomplished  in  pug-mills,  edge-runner  mills, 
wet  pans  or  dry  pans. 

Methods  of  molding. — The  mixture  is  shaped  into  bricks  in  a  press. 
Peppel  states  *  that  a  press  should  fulfil  the  following  requirements: 

"  (1)  The  press  must  be  able  to  regularly  deliver  a  pressure  of  from 
200  to  250  tons  per  brick  and  yet  not  break  down  if  by  accident  the 
pressure  rises  somewhat  higher. 

"  (2)  The  filhng  of  the  mold  must  be  accomplished  with  great  accu- 
racy and  uniformity. 

"  (3)  All  working  parts  must  be  so  arranged  that  they  will  be  free 
from  contact  with  loose  sand,  otherwise  they  will  cut  out  at  an  alarming 
rate. 

"  (4)  The  dies  and  mold  hnings  must  be  made  of  the  hardest  mate^ 
rial  obtainable." 

Many  presses,  both  of  American  and  German  design,  are  now  on  the 
market  for  use  in  the  lime-sand  brick  industry.  Any  machine  that  will 
press  clay  brick  has  power  and  strength  enough  to  handle  lime-sand 
brick,  but  the  new  product  is  so  fragile  as  to  require  dehcate  handhng 
in  taking  off  the  press. 

*  Trans.  American  Ceramic  Society,  vol.  5,  pp.  39-35  of  pamphlet  edition. 
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Methods  ol  haittening  Um  bricks.— Three  leeMnl  typ^  of  luutleii- 
ing  prop  WW  have  been  in  un.  Theee  are:  (1)  hardening  by  ample 
exposure  to  the  Atmoephere;  (2)  hardening  in  an  atmosphere  aattiraled 
with  carbon  dioxide;  (8)  hardening  in  a  cylinder  fiUod  with  atflam 
under  preMure. 

The  first  of  these  proceaws  is  slow,  since  the  hardening  takes  plaee 
only  as  rapidly  as  the  lime  in  the  brick  can  abeorb  water  and  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  atmosphere.  The  seooiid  procsas  la  more  rapid,  but 
the  change  of  slaked  lime  to  lime  carbonate  is  still  incomplete.  In 
the  third  process,  which  is  the  one  used  at  practically  all  lime-aand 
brick  plants  to-day,  the  reactions  are  rapid,  and  its  advocates  daim 
in  addition  that  the  steam  under  pressure  causes  the  combination  of 
*^>«'  I'fiic  with  the  sand,  so  as  to  form  a  greater  or  lesser  amount  of  sili- 
1  lime. 

in  the  process  as  now  followed,  the  bricks  are  loaded  onto  tnicks 
and  these  are  run  into  a  k>ng  horiaontal  cylinder.  This  hardening 
cvliiuicr  is  then  closed  and  steam  under  pressure  is  admitted. 

The  experiments,  whose  results  are  given  in  table  54  were  undertaken 
by  S.  V.  Peppe!  to  determine  the  most  advantageous  steam  pressure 
and  time  of  hardening.  In  discussing  these  results,  Peppel  states  that 
"  this  table  shows  that  four  hours'  time  at  150  lbs.  steam  pressure  is 
sufficient;  that  six  or  eight  hours  are  required  at  120  lbs.;  that  eight 
to  twelve  hours  arc  required  at  100  lbs." 

Table  54. 

ErFBcre  or  Stkam  FasasuEB  and  Time  or  HAJwaifmo.    (PsprsL.) 
Strength  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 


SiMn 

- 

A. 

R. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

Houn 

PMiMb 

«P* 

in 

Cocn- 

TVB- 

Com- 

T«n. 

Com- 

Tmi- 

Cm*. 

Tmx 

Cow. 

TW. 

SqiMi* 

ptm- 

iioo. 

?^ 

MOO. 

pCfi»- 

dam. 

?f^ 

dos. 

?r^ 

diam. 

lark 

iioa. 

■Ion. 

iioo. 

iina. 

tiam. 

150 

4 

78i» 

644 

53U3 

308 

5882 

501 

4514 

470 

4441 

330 

150 

0 

79»4 

390 

5045 

100 

150 

8 

7404 

500 

4087 

262 

6170 

632 

4240 

430 

4401 

337 

150 

10 

77«7 

484 

4802 

284 

150 

12 

7514 

387 

5064 

250 

6165 

556 

4543 

434 

4034 

310 

150 

14 

78M 

880 

5840 

320 

lao 

4 

OOW 

5080 

5403 

4300 

5760 

120 

0 

7088 

6406 

120 

8 

8M5 

6088 

6808 

5142 

em 

100 

4 

6388 

5021 

4880 

4048 

4S88 

100 

0 

7M8 

6507 

5664 

4458 

6844 

100 

8 

7494 

8753 

TloM.  AoMT.  Conuoie  Soc..  vol.  S. 
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The  hardening  cylinder,  according  to  Pcppel,  should  be  constructed 
of  f  to  J-inch  iron  or  steel  plat«.  The  cylinder  is  bricked  in  to  prevent 
radiation  and  has  one  removable  end  or  he^.  This  head  "  should 
be  handled  by  an  overhead  crane  or  a  block  and  tackle.  Hinged  doors 
with  a  wheel  on  the  bottom  and  a  track  for  the  wheel  to  run  on  have 
been  used.  These  are  clumsy  affairs  to  move  and  occupy  much  space, 
and  should  never  be  recommended.  The  bolts  should  Ix;  so  fastened 
to  the  cylinder  that  the  head  can  readily  l>e  swung  into  place.  These 
bolts  are  usually  ij  to  Ij  inches  in  diameter."  The  cylinder  varies 
in  length  from  35  to  67  feet,  and  in  diameter,  from  5^  to  7  feet. 

Costs  of  plant  and  manufactiu-e. — The  following  estimates  of  cost 
of  plant  and  production  are  given  by  Peppel :  * 

Cost  op  Plavt  for  40,000  Brick  per  Day.    (Peppel.) 

Land  and  buildings $1.5,000 

1  wet-pan 1,000 

IbaU-mill 500 

2  presses 4,400 

2  pug-mills 800 

Conveyors 6,000 

Shafting  and  belting 3,000 

1  100-H.P.  Corliss  engine 2,.500 

2  100-H.P.  boUere 2,000 

1    25-H.P.  boiler 300 

4  hardening-cylinders  7'X60' S.OOO 

Erecting  and  insulating  cylinders 1,000 

Pipes  for  preliminary  heating 1,000 

Raihx)ad  tracks,  etc 4,500 


$50,000 
Cost  of  Manufacture,  40,000  Brick.    (Peppel.) 
Sand:  157  cubic  yards  at  $0.07  $  11  00 

Lime:  11  tons  at  $4. 00 44  00 

Coal:  3  tons  at  $2. 25 6  75 

Repairs 5 .  00 

Oil  and  grease. 3  00 

Labor:  40  men  at  $1 .35 '» 1  f>0 

Foreman  at  $2  50 2  r,() 

Office  expenses 20  (K) 

Depreciation  and  interest,  12  per  cent  20.00 

$166  25 
Selling  expenses,  10  per  cent 16.00 

$182  25 
Cost  of  brick  per  thousand $4.56 

•  Trans.  Amer.  Ceramic  Soc.,  vol.  4. 
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With  thew  estimalM  niay  be  compared  the  following  data  on  ooi(« 
of  pro<luction,  feathered  from  various  aouroca: 

The  Huotmoken  Company,  in  advert iiting  their  aysiem  of  liiiieH<and 
brick  iiianufnrturo,  state  that  an  output  of  20,000  brick  |K*r  day  of 
twenty-four  houm  will  require 

1  engiDeer 
1  fireman 
8  laborers 


Material: 


3  tons  coal 
2|  tons  lime 
50  tons  sand 


At  a  small  plant  using  another  system  recently  visited  by  the  writer, 
six  men  operated  the  mill,  exclusive  of  superintendence.  They  were 
distributed  as  follows:  two  dif^ing  and  handling  sand,  one  at  the  mixer, 
two  at  the  press,  and  one  at  the  engine.  A  30-H.P.  engine  sufficed  to 
run  two  pan-mixers,  two  screw-mixers,  one  elevator,  and  one  brick- 
press,  and  gave  a  product  of  10,000  brick  per  day  of  twenty-four  houm. 
Sand-bods  occur  near  the  plant,  but  lime  is  expensive,  being  bought  in 
the  hydrate  form  and  carried  by  rail  for  over  400  miles.  Coal  is  ako 
expensive.  Neither  labor  nor  machinery  is  particularly  efficient,  and 
repairs  and  supplies  must  therefore  be  allowed  for  at  rather  a  high  figure. 
The  finished  brick  are  not  of  vcr>'  good  grade,  but  can  be  sold  in  absence 
of  competition  from  a  really  good  clay  brick  at  18.00  to  19.00  per 
thousand. 

The  following  is  probably  a  fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of  manufac- 
turing lime-«and  brick  at  this  plant: 

Lime,  1 1  toni  at  18  00  per  ton  $12  00 

Coal,  U  toof  at  $4  25  per  ton  6  38 

Labor,  6  men 8  75 

Superintendenoe  and  office  expcnar}<  10  00 

Rfl|iain,aiipplaai,eie. . .  2  00 

Interent,  depradation,  etc  6  00 

Coat  per  10,000  brick 
Coat  per  tbouaand. 

At  a  recent  convention  ^  of  sand-lime  brick  luanutacturers, 
partial  esUmatee  of  cost  of  manufacture  were  submitted.  One  esti- 
mate put  the  total  cost  of  manufacture  at  $5.00  per  thousand  brick, 
allowing  for  coal  at  $4.25  per  ton,  lime  at  80  cents  per  barrel,  and  sand 

*  Proeeediiv  of  the  Ist  Amiual  Coovention,  National  Amoc  Mfra. 
Products,  reported  in  the  «*Clay  Worker, '  vol.  42,  pp.  589-501     Dec ,  1901 
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at  60  cents  per  yard.  Another  placed  the  total  cost  at  $3.60  per  thou- 
sand, with  slack  coal  at  $1.45  per  ton  and  lime  at  40  cents  per  barrel. 
A  third,  slightly  more  detailed,  gave  the  following  figures  for  a  plant 
of  15,000  capacity. 

Sand  and  lime $1  10 

Labor 1  75 

Fiicl  and  repairs 0  50 

Fixed  charges 1 .00 

Total  oo6t  per  thousand $4.35 

All  of  the  costs  above  stated  are  based  on  unit  prices  which  have 
since  advanced  greatly.  For  use  at  present,  or  in  future  years,  the 
results  should  he  corrected  by  use  of  the  index  numbers  given  on 
pages  6-8  of  this  volume. 

Composition  of  lime-sand  bricks. — Lime-sand  bricks  will  usually 
range  in  composition  between  the  following  Hmits: 

Silica  (SiOj),  alumina  (AljOi),  and  iron  oxide  (FejOi). .   85-95  per  cent 

Lime  (CaO)  and  magnesia  (MgO) 9-  3    "      " 

Water 6- 2   "     " 

The  bulk  composition  of  the  product  is  therefore  a  fairly  definite 
matter  and  not  subject  to  discussion.  The  point  concerning  which 
there  is  a  definite  disagreement  is  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  above 
constituents  are  combined  in  the  brick.  The  more  ardent  advocates  of 
lime-sand  brick  claim  that  most  of  the  lime  is  combined  with  part  of  the 
silica  as  a  calcium  sihcate,  and  support  this  contention  by  presenting 
analyses  showing  the  presence  of  noticeabl  epercentages  of  soluble  silica. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  this  contention  is  not  proven. 

Physical  properties  of  lime-sand  bricks. — Lime-sand  bricks  are 
sufficiently  strong,  when  subjected  to  direct  compressive  strains,  for  all 
ordinary  structural  purposes.  Many  of  them,  however,  are  very  fragile 
and  require  careful  handhng  both  in  transportation  and  on  tlie  work. 

The  following  comparison  has  been  made  *  by  Peppel  between 
lime-sand  bricks  and  a  series  of  natural  sandstones  tested  by  the  Wis- 
consin Geological  Survey. 

Table  55. 
LniE-SAND^  Bricks  vs.  Natural  Sandotone.    (Peppel.) 


Liinc-«and 
Brickii. 

Natural 
Sandstone. 

Weight  per  cubic  foot 

136  lbs. 
8  per  cent 
7745  lbs. 

600,000 

137  lbs. 

7 . 3  per  cent 

6535  lbs. 

165,440 

Absorption 

Crushing  strength  per  sq.  in 

Coefficient  of  elasticity 

'  Vans.  Amer.  Ceramic  Society,  vol. 

6,  p.  31  of  pai 

nphlet  edition 
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The  foUowing  ■eriet  of  («■(•  ihow  much  lower  comprunve  stmigth 
and  higher  absorption  than  those  above  quoted. 

The  teets  summariaed  in  the  foUowing  table  were  made  in  1901 
on  liiiie  eand  bricks  made  on  the  Huennekes  ^yslem* 

Table  56. 
PuTsicAL  Tmm  of  Lma-AAifD  Bbicb.    (Prmrnvmam  TlanMo  Labosatost.) 


SUMttkp^ 

AlMorpUoo 
T«l  45  Hour* 

in  Wftt«r 
Pw  CmiI  GaiB. 

T«rt. 
PwCeni  Qmin. 

Hqoar*  iBrk 

3518  Ibt. 
4182  " 
3850  " 

11  6 
8.57 

11.3 

12.4 

88 

11.4 

4137  Ibk 
5202  " 

In  making  the  absorption  te8t«  lialf  bricks  were  used,  which  were 
(hied  thoroughly  before  being  immersed  in  water.  After  remaining 
in  water  45  hours,  bricks  were  frosen  4  hours  at  a  temperature  of  14^  F., 
then  thawed  in  warm  water  12  hours,  frosen  again  at  a  temperature  of 
0^  F.  for  a  period  of  3)  hours,  thawed  in  hot  water  3  hours,  iroien  at 
a  temperature  of  12^  F.  for  3)  hours,  and  finally  thawed  in  hot  water 
for  12  hours.  Final  absorption  test  nuule  and  then  bricks  were  again 
thoroughly  dried.    Bricks  showed  no  signs  of  craddiig  or  disintegration. 

Another  series  of  tests  of  brick  made  by  the  Ventnor  Concrete  Co. 
operating  on  the  Huennekes  system,  is  summariaed  below. 

Table  57. 
TisTB  or  LimHiAND  Bricka.     (U.  S.  Naval  Acaoemt.) 
CnwhinK!  Sixe  of  cube  2"X2"X2A"- 

ToUl.  IVr  Sq.  U. 

No.  1  12.580  Ibt.  3145  lbs. 

No.  2  16,500  "  4125  *• 

No.  3 10.350  "  2588  *• 

Abaorption:  Immeraed  72  horns. 


Waitht  Itt  Or«iM. 

Dry. 

W«t. 

Vmmmm 

P^OMt, 

No.  1. 

No.  2 

No.  3 

1241 
1270 

laoo 

1337 
1375 
1408 

M 
105 
108 

7  735 
2275 
7.777 

Approifanale 
Appioninstft 


of  whole  brick, 
it  of  whole  brick 


8r'x4r'x2U' 

5lbs,14ounoei 


One  whole  brick  and  one  brick  broken  in  four  pieces  were  soaked 
in  warm  water  and  then  put  in  tin  cans  with  suffideot  water  to  oover 
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them  and  frosen  in  the  open  air,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  4  degrees 
to  20  above  lero.  This  was  repeated  four  times,  thawing  in  warm  water 
each  time.  They  were  then  frozen  in  salt  and  ice  (temperature  being 
above  freezing-point)  three  times.  The  entire  process  did  not  have 
any  bad  results  with  the  whole  brick.  The  pieces  scaled  a  little  at  the 
edges,  probably  due  to  small  pieces  loosened  by  the  breaking  of  the 
brick.  Another  brick  was  placed  in  open  air  in  a  freezing  temperature 
and  water  allowed  to  drip  and  freeze  on  it  until  coated  with  ice  without 
any  bad  results. 

Two  specimens  of  lime-sand  brick  (Huennekes  system)  were  tested 
in  1904  by  Prof.  Marston,  giving  compressive  strengths  respectively 
of  3210  and  2097  ll^s.  per  square  inch,  and  absorptions  of  10.9  and 
11.0  per  cent. 

In  1904  Prof.  Woolson  tested  several  lime-sand  brick  made  on  the 
Schwarz  system,  with  the  following  results. 


Table  58. 
Compression  Tests,  Lime-sand  Brick. 


(Woolson.) 


Height,  inches 

Width,  inches 

Thickness,  inches 

Area,  square  inches 

Maximum  load,  Ujs 

Ultimate  strength,  lbs.  per  sq.  in . 


(1) 


2.25 
4  13 
4.00 
16.52 
59,340 
3,6P2 


(b) 


2.40 
4.15 
4.00 
16.60 
60,300 
3,633 


In  Table  59  are  given  the  results  of  a  series  of  tests  made  at  Char- 
lottenburg  on  various  brands  of  lime-sand  brick  made  in  Germany. 
It  will  be  seen  that  these  results  are  very  low. 


Table  59. 
Phtbical  Tests  of  Lime-sand  Bricks. 


(Charlottenburg.) 


Cnwhin*  Strencth  in  Pounds  per 

SquAre  Inch. 

Absorption, 
Per  Cent. 

Dry  Brick. 

Water- 
•oaked  Brick. 

After 
FVeeKin«. 

1704 

1903 

2229 

12  0 

2215 

2073 

2300 

14.0 

4189 

3933 

4260 

9.0 

1732 

1846 

2187 

10.6 

3710 

3238 

850 

1335 

1353 

1747 

1193 

1335 

1562 

18.3 

Trans.  Amer.  Ceramic  Soc.,  vol.  1. 
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Summary  of  the  renlti  of  litis.— The  three  AmericMi  neries  of 
ti'MtM  above  quoted  (Tables  S6,  57,  and  58)  were  made  on  aamples  of 
brick  fumlahed  by  the  manufaeturera,  aod  the  reauha  of  these  tests 
are  now  used  for  sdverikring  purposea.  It  seems  fair  to  assume,  thei^ 
fore,  that  these  results  are  not  inferior  to  the  average  run,  iMit  are, 
on  tlie  contrary,  protmbly  Iwtter  than  the  usual  American  Kmessnd 
brick  OH  found  on  the  market. 

The  bricks  tested  at  Charbttenburg,  on  the  other  hand,  were  prob- 
mMv  selected  from  marketed  producta,  and  are  probably  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  th«  avenure  Oennan  nrcxlnrt  im  it  reaches  the  building 
trade. 

The  two  sets  of  results  have  tlierefore  been  averaged  separate^ 
with  \\\o  rf*sults  given  Im»1ow. 


Table  00. 
ScniMART  or  Limb-«ano  Brick  Tbstb. 


SlfMcUk.  iNmmk  pw  aq.  la. 

AbMrpUoa.  Pte  C^M. 

Mai. 

Mia. 

Avwaai. 

Mas. 

Mia. 

A^.*.... 

Avrrace  10  American  tcsU 

\v. mfB  8  German  teet« 

4162 
4180 

2007 
850 

3393 
2118 

12  4 
18.3 

2275 
00 

880 
12  78 

Comparison  with  clay  brick.— It  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  with 
the«c  the  results  of  a  series  of  tests  recently  publiahed,^  which  were 
made  in  1903  by  Prof.  Woolaon  on  an  extensive  series  of  clay  bricks. 
The  bricks  were  aU  made  in  New  Jersey,  and  were  fair  average  samples, 
taken  from  stock  piles.  For  convenience  of  reference  the  bricks  ha^e 
been  divided  into  two  classes — front  brick  and  common  brick — and  the 
two  classes  are  separately  averaged  in  the  following  table. 


Table  61. 

SUMMABT  or  CLAY-SaiCK  TWTB.      (WoOliKNf .) 


,s=csf«rcJi. 

AbMTpiioa.  FvOmu 

May. 

Mia. 

Amnt^ 

Mas. 

Mia. 

A....* 

Front  brick 

18.873 
11,068 

5583 

esi 

8806 

3786 

8St 
15.38 

1  34 
680 

4  20 

Common  brick                           . 

12  01 

*  Vol.  8,  Reporto  N.  J.  Gcologieal  8iinr«j.    Cky  Industiy,  p.  2S6.    ISOl 
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Even  the  oommon  clay  brick,  therefore,  is  stronger  and  denser  than 
the  lime-«and  brick. 

Comparison  with  sandstone. — Linio-sand  bricks  are  frequently  com- 
pared, as  to  pliysical  properties,  with  natural  sandstones.  One  example 
of  suciT  a  comparison  is  given  on  page  144  of  this  volume.  In  the  table 
below  the  results  of  a  large  number  of  tests  of  natural  sandstones  are 
summarized. 

Table  62. 
SuMMART  OP  Tests  of  Natural  Sandstone. 


Compreasive  Strenfth, 
Pounda  per  Square  Inch. 

AbMiption.  Per  C«nt. 

Max. 

Min. 

AveriMje. 

Max. 

Min. 

Averaue. 

45  Wisoonsin  sandstones 

9  Pennsylvania  .sandstones 

6  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut sandstones 

13,669 
29,252 

16,894 
19,968 

1,658 
11,448 

4,945 
4,025 

6,429 
17,225 

12,192 
12,893 

15.22 

2.00 

7.46 

17  New  York  sandstones 

Comparing  these  results  with  those  on  lime-sand  brick  given  in 
Table  60  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  natural  sandstone  is  far 
superior  in  every  way  to  the  lime-sand  brick. 

Statistics  of  sand-lime  brick  industry. — In  its  recent  revival  the  sand- 
lime  brick  industry  in  the  United  States  dates  back  only  to  1901,  in 
which  year  a  plant  was  established  at  Michigan  City,  Indiana.  In  the 
years  immediately  following  a  large  number  of  plants  were  established  in 
various  parts  of  the  country;  and  in  1907  as  many  as  94  plants  were 
reported  in  operation,  with  a  total  product  that  year  valued  at  over 
$1,225,000.  In  the  years  since  then,  however,  there  has  been  little  or 
no  increase  in  annual  output;  and  a  marked  decrease  in  number  of 
operating  plants.  The  following  table,  quoted  from  the  annual  report 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  gives  data  covering  this  point. 


Output  of  Sand-ume  Brick 

IN  United  States,  1911-1920. 

Year. 

"PKS* 

Output  Brick, 
Thouaanda. 

Yew. 

operating 
Plant*. 

Output  Brick, 
Thouaanda. 

1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 

66 
71 
68 
62 
56 

142,963 
178,541 
189,659 
172,629 
179,643 

I 

1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 

53 

47 
42 
35 
35 

227,344 
187,546 
98,399 
146,947 
162,289 

PART  III.    MAGNESIA  AND  OXYCHLORIDE 

CEMENTS. 


CHAPTER  XL 
SOURCES  AVn  PREPARATION  OP  MAGNE8U. 

Magnesia,  or  magDesium  oxide  (M^O),  though  ponprwiinj,  very 
marked  cementing  properties,  is  at  present  too  expensive  to  be  used 
as  a  cementing  material  for  ordinary  structural  purposes.  It  merits 
discussion  in  this  volume,  however,  because  (a)  it  is  the  basis  of  an 
extensive  magnesia  brick  induMry;  (6)  under  certain  conditions  it 
posBCSDco  hydraulic  properties;  and  (c)  the  facts  brought  out  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  manufacture  of  magnesia  and  magnesia  brick  may  serve 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  part  played  by  mag- 
nesia when  present  in  hydraulic  cements. 

Sources  of  magnesia. — Magnesia  may  be  obtained  on  a  conunercial 
scale  cither  by  burning  the  mineral  magnesite,  a  natural  carbonate 
of  magnesium,  or  by  chemical  methods  practiced  on  other  natural  sources 
of  magnesium  salts  such  as  highly  magnesian  limestones  or  even  aeao 
water.  At  present  magnesite  is  by  far  the  most  important  source  of 
magnesia,  but  the  chemical  methods  of  extraction  may  be  of  service 
under  certain  coounercial  conditions.  All  the  sources  and  methods 
^-ill  therefore  be  considered  in  the  present  chapter,  magnesite  being 
hntt  discussed  and  then  the  chemical  sources  of  supply.  The  chapter 
following  will  be  devoted  to  consideration  of  the  properties  and  uasi 
of  the  noagnesia,  however  obtained,  and  the  manufacture  and  proper- 
ties of  magnesia  bricks. 

Magnesite  as  a  Source  of  Magnesia. 

Composition  and  character  of  magnesite.— Magnesite  occurs  oom- 
monly  as  a  fine-grained,  coniiiact  uiincrul,  var>'ing  from  white  to  yeUow- 
iah  in  cobr  according  to  its  degree  of  purity.    It  is  hard  and  brittle; 
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if  cold  hydrochloric  acid  be  dropped  upon  it  no  action  takes  place, 
but  hot  acid  caitsos  brisk  eflFervesconc?. 

In  composition  it  is  a  magnesium  carbonate,  corresponding  to  the 
formula  MgCOa.  This  is  equivalent  to  magnesium  carbonate  (MgCOs) 
=  magnesium  oxide  or  magnesia  (MgO)H-carbon  dioxide  (CO2).  Quan- 
titatively, pure  magnesite  (MgCOs)  consists  of  47.6  per  cent  magnesia 
(MgO),  52.1  per  cent  carbon  dioxide  (CO2). 

Occurrence  and  origin  of  magnesite. — Magnesite,  when  in  bodies 
of  workable  size,  occurs  commonly  in  one  of  three  associations,  the 
methods  of  origin  of  the  deposits  being  different  in  each  case.  The 
three  types  of  deposits  are : 

(1)  Magnesite  occurs  most  commonly  in  the  form  of  irregular  veins 
or  pocketd  in  serpentine  or  other  magnesian  igneous  rocks.  In  this 
case  the  magnesite  has  been  formed  as  a  decomposition  product  arising 
from  the  decay  of  the  igneous  rock. 

(2)  Magnesite  occurs  in  the  form  of  beds  associated  with  deposits 
of  rock  salt,  gypsum,  etc.  In  this  case  the  magnesite  deposit  has 
undoubtedly  originated  by  direct  deposition  of  magnesium  carbonate 
from  bodies  of  concentrated  saline  waters. 

(3)  Magnesite  also  occurs  in  the  form  of  beds  interstratified  with 
shales,  limestones,  etc.  Magnesite  deposits  of  this  type  are  commonly 
ascribed  to  the  replacement  of  the  lime  (in  a  linsestone)  by  magnesia 
carried  in  by  percolating  waters.  This  may  be  true  in  some  cases,  but 
such  deposits  may  also  have  originated  by  direct  deposition,  as  described 
under  (2),  above. 

Of  the  magnesite  deposits  now  worked,  those  of  Greece,  California, 
Lower  California,  Venezuela,  Silesia  and  India  are  ascribed  to  the  first 
mode  of  origin  described  above,  being  in  all  cases  closely  associated 
with  igneous  rocks.  The  undeveloped  deposits  described  by  Gale  and 
by  Shannon  as  occiuring  in  Nevada  and  in  Idaho  are  ascribed  to  the 
second  or  clearly  sedimentary  class.  The  deposits  of  Austria,  Hungary, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Washington  and  Quebec  are  representative  of  the 
third  group,  being  associated  with  limestones  and  metamorphic  rocks. 

World  production  of  magnesite. — The  magnesite  industry  of  the 
world  was  completely  dislocated  by  the  World  War,  owing  to  two  fac- 
tors— the  cutting  off  of  normal  sources  of  supply,  and  the  direction  of 
the  products  into  certain  special  uses.  As  neither  of  these  conditions  is 
permanent,  we  have  to  examine  a  long  series  of  yeai-s  in  order  to  get  any 
fair  idea  as  to  the  probable  development  of  the  industry  in  future. 
Working  conditions  will  become  slowly  reestabhshed  everywhere; 
freight  rates  will  fall  off  very  much  below  their  war  levels;  and  the  uses 
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to  which  the  product  is  put  will  be  Homewhat  different,  proportionatdy, 
in  time  of  peaoe  than  they  were  during  the  war. 

The  magneate  output  of  the  world  m  reported  tm  loUowi  m  Mtn- 
end  Bemnereee  U.  S.far  19$0,  the  quantities  gtveo  bamf  id  metfie 


Tabli  63. 
MAomsmi  Peooecnow  or  Wobld,  1913-1030. 


Coiuitry> 


1912. 


1»U. 


1915. 


19 1«. 


1917. 


19  M. 


1919. 


Aiirtialk 

AusiriA-Hun- 

Cuadb ..'.'.'.'.. 

Qrseoe 

IndtA 
It*ly 

HlMUI)     

union  of  South 

Afrk» 

UnitMi  StatM 
Veneiuelal.. 


7^17 
422,430 


2.0(5 
270,051 


98,517 

14,457 

600 

058 

408 

8,738 


136,701 

1,707 

1,140 

583 

510 
10,245 


1,815 

78,314 

26315 

150,981 

7,560 

9,200 

1,400 

660 
27,668 


4.032 

81,771 
52387 
190,484 
17,922 
18352 
2.500 

558 

140,580 
6.360 


0,606      4,157 


106,783 
57307 

16(23 

18,408 

31,070 

800 

700 

287.420 

1,700 


t 

52376 
30340 

5,047 
28383 

1.700 

756 
210,107 


0,767 

t 


20386 

17.401 

85.080 
130 

020 
141.725 


79>jfl7 


275371 
2300 


558.830  432,601 


313,331 


523,850 


676,025  348.166 


254.735 


*  Rspnria  romput«d  on  baafa  oi  2.1  ioM  eroda  to  1  too  tintand. 
t  Flcurw  not  avaiUfal*. 


By  far  the  bulk  of  the  total  output  is  applied  to  one  of  two  brood 

I— for  refractory  piirpoeeR.  particularly  in  the  steel  and  copper 
industries,  and  for  structural  purpoees,  as  flooring,  etc  During  the 
war  perhaps  as  much  as  three^iuarters  to  four-fifths  of  the  total  supply 
went  for  refractory  uses;  in  future  the  chief  development  is  likely  to 
be  along  the  other  line,  so  that  we  may  see  half  the  magnesite  output 
applied,  in  the  form  of  oxy chloride  cement  mixtures,  to  purely  struc- 
tural USPS. 

American  magnesite  deposits. — The  deposits  now  worked  exteaaMty 
are  in  the  states  of  Washington  and  California,  and  in  the  provinoe  of 
Quebec.  Lees  important  tonnages  are  shipped  from  mines  in  Lower 
Oalifomia  and  Venesuela.  Deposits  are  known  to  exist  in  other 
regions,  notably  in  British  Columbia  and  Newfoundland. 

California, — The  California  industr>'  grrw  up  rapidly  during  the  war, 
from  a  few  thousand  tons  annually  to  211.663  tons  in  1917.  From 
then  on  it  fell  off  in  common  with  magnesite  production 
but  in  the  case  of  California  the  decream  was  aeoentuated  by  the 
ing  of  the  laige  deposits  in  Washington.  The  total  magnesite 
in  California  are  placed  at  some  1,000.000  tons  of  oonunercial  ore. 
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The  California  depoeits  are  scattered  along  the  Coast  IlaDge  from 
Mendocino  County  on  the  north  to  Riverside  County  on  the  south; 
and  along  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  from  Placer  County 
to  Kern  County.  The  largest  deposits  are  in  Red  Mountain,  south 
of  Livermore,  Santa  Clara  County;  in  Sampton  Peak,  San  Benito 
County;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Port<»rville,  Tulare  County. 

Wa^ington. — The  magnesite  deposits  in  Washington  are  in  Stevens 
County,  near  Valley  and  CheweLah.  These  deposits  were  opened 
originally  as  marble  and  serpentine  quarries.  The  discovery  that  they 
were  not  calcite  marbles  but  in  reality  more  or  less  pure  magnesites 
was  made  by  the  present  writer  and  published  in  1912.*  Some  four 
years  later,  under  stress  of  war  conditions,  the  discovery  was  put  to 
practical  use,  and  a  heav>'  production  has  resulted.  This  reached  a 
maximum  in  1920,  when  221,985  short  tons  of  magnesite  were  mined 
in  Washington.  Practically  all  of  this  output  was  calcined  locally  iand 
shipped  for  refractory  purposes.  The  reserve  of  ore  suitable  for  refrac- 
tory use  is  now  estimated  at  around  three  to  four  million  tons;  perhaps 
an  equal  quantit  j*^  of  lower  grade  ore  exists. 

Q\id>ec. — The  magnesite  deposits  of  Quebec  are  located  in  Argent^uil 
County,  about  midway  between  Ottawa  and  Montreal,  to  the  north 
of  the  Ottawa  River.  The  deposits  are  of  coarsely  crystalline  mag- 
nesite, closely  associated  with  beds  of  magnesian  Umestone,  quartzites, 
schists,  etc.  Wilson  estimates  ore  reserves  at  over  one  million  tons. 
The  deposits  were  developed  during  the  war,  and  reached  the  maximum 
output  of  58,090  tons  in  1917. 

The  Quebec  magnesite,  as  shown  by  the  analyses  in  table  65,  ranges 
low  in  iron  and  high  in  lime.  This  necessitates  the  addition  of  iron  ore 
when  the  product  is  being  sintered  to  give  dead  burned  magnesia. 

Foreign  localities. — The  principal  European  magnesite  deposits  are 
near  Mittendorf,  in  Styria,  and  near  Tolsvar,  in  the  province  of  Minsan, 
Hungary.  The  Styrian  magnesite  averages  about  88  per  cent  mag- 
nesium carbonate  with  about  8  per  cent  of  silica,  alumina,  and  iron 
oxide.  The  Hungarian  product  is  a  purer  magnesite,  carrying  92  to 
95  per  cent  magnesium  carbonate,  with  3  or  4  per  cent  iron  oxide. 

In  Germany  the  deposits  now  worked  occur  near  Kosewitz  and 
Frankenstein,  in  Silesia,  and  are  principally  worked  in  connection  with 
the  manufacture  of  carbonic  acid.  The  product  will  carry  about  92 
to  94  per  cent  magnesium  carbonate,  the  principal  impurity  being 
4  to  5  per  cent  of  silica. 

The  principal  Grecian  deposits  are  on  the  island  of  Euboea,  on  the 
♦Eckel,  E.G.,  Building  Stones  and  Clays,  New  York,  1912,  p.  84,  etc. 
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east  ooMt  of  Greece,  and  alio  near  Corinth.  Tlie  product  is  a  very 
pure  magnemte,  averaging  95  per  cent  magneaiuro  carbonate.  It  ia 
low  in  clayey  matter,  the  principal  impurity  \)oinf^  3  to  5  por  rent  of 
limo  carbonate.  The  Grecian  depoeiU  are  worked  in  primitive  faahion 
by  pick  and  ahovel.  The  minea,  or  quarriea,  are  usually  worked  aa 
open  cuts.  Ab  the  rock  is  broken  in  the  mincA  it  in  brrjufcht  to  the  nir- 
faee,  where  the  nnagneaite  is  sorted  out.  It  ia  then  kMulod  into 
carta  and  drawn  to  a  narrow-fcauge  gravity  railway,  when  the 
nesite  in  loaded  into  one-ton  cars  and  sent  forward  to  the  shipping  port, 
usually  Kymaasi  or  St.  Theodore.  The  cost  of  producing  the  mineral 
ia  about  13.50  per  ton,  transportation  charges  to  the  seaport  about 
$1 .00,  and  freight  to  the  United  States  about  12.50  per  ton.    (1903.) 

Table  04. 
Analtsbs  or  MAamnrrs,  CAUfoairiA,  WABBuroroif,  and  Nstaoa. 


SUiCA 

Ahimina  and  iron  oxide . 


Uiiie(CAO).... 


1. 

s. 

s. 

4. 

5. 

6  17 

0.14 

064 

4.75 

o.go 

0  80 

048 

2  46 

0  76 

0.4Q 

timoe 

0  50 

4  25 

tfBoe 

1.40 

48.80 

47.07 

37  19 

44.20 

44.30 

45.02 

50.66 

40.70 

47.32 

50.06 

0.50 

030 

OTO 

46.00 

51.60 


SOioa 

Alumina  and  iron  oxide . 

Lime(GkO) 

UMoimUgp) 

Gbitendkixide 


1.81 

0  08 

tnu» 

46.55 

51.25 


0.80 

0  58 

trace 

45.76 

40.24 


5.70 

1.28 

1  60 

42.07 

47  23 


10. 


11.12 

006 

5  36 

36  72 

44.15 


II. 


11  82 

004 

500 

36  40 

43.45 


t.  Idrte.  Sm  B«ato  Couaty.  Ca  .  7.  Chil«  ValU.  KUpa  Cowl 

Aw  FMrritk  Tokra  County.  CaL  10.  II.  MttUy  Bhw.ClMk  C 


AlMBoda  CooBty.  CU. 

Covaty.  Mov. 


Magnesite  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  southern  India, 
about  200  miles  from  Madras.  Deposits  recently  exploited  extend 
over  1500  acres.  The  railroad  from  Madras  to  Cahcut  runs  throiiidi 
these  deposits,  near  the  center  of  the  magnesite  area.  The  material 
can  be  shipped,  in  any  desired  quantity,  either  from  Madras  on  the 
east  coast  or  from  Beypore  on  the  west  coast.  As  described  to  the 
present  writer  by  the  owner,  the  magnesite  occurs  m  beds  or  veins  of 
var>nng  thickness,  from  a  few  inches  up  to  f«evend  feet,  the  magnesite 
beds  being  separated  by  bodies  of  dimntegmted  nmteriaL  An  analyw 
of  this  magnesite  is  gr\'en  in  column  1,  Table  66.  This  was  made  oo  a 
100-ton  sample  of  crude  rock.    Another  analysis  of  Indian  magnesite. 
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quoted  in  column  2  of  the  same  table,  accompanied  a  series  of  speci- 
mens exhibited  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1904. 


Table  65. 
Analtsbs  of  Maqnesitb,  Quebec,  Canada. 


Insoluble  mineral  matter . 
Iron  oxide . . 
Alumina 


MacneaA 
Caroon  dj 


dioxide. 


2.20 

8.06 

2.00 

2.00 

0.13 

0.29 

0.67 

0  50 

0  03 

0.35 

1.47 

0.80 

8.80 

10.06 

5.80 

6.95 

39.12 

37.76 

41.34 

40.76 

49.72 

49.39 

49.66 

49.88 

0.74 

0.24 

0.36 

10.05 

38.62 

49.86 


Table  66. 
Analyses  of  Maqnesite,  Europe  and  Asia. 


Silica  (SiO,) 

Alumina  (AlsOj) 

Iron  oxide  (FejO«) . . . 

lime  (CaO) 

Macnesia  (MsO) 

Cai^n  dioxide  (CO,) 
Water 


2.20 
0.30 

0.59 
46.59 
49.63 

0.83 


0.22 
0.30 

n.  d. 
47.35 
51.44 

0.27 


0.30 

1.62 

n.  d. 
46.00 
.51.23 
n.  d. 


0.62 
trace 

2.25 
45.28 
51.61 

0.34 


0.52 
0  08 

2.46 
44.96 
51.44 

0.54 


7. 

8. 

4.00 

0.8 

4.00 

/     11     \ 
I     3.2     / 

n.d. 

0.06 

41.89 

45.12 

n.d. 

49.72 

9. 


Silica  (SiO,) 

Alumina  (AWOs) 

Iron  oxide  (Fe,0«) 

Lime  (CaO) 

Maenesia  (MgO) 

Caroon  dioxide  (CX),). 


1.0 

I   3.0-6.0 

0.28-1  12 

42.84-45.70 

n.d. 


4.&-5.25 

16 

0.6-0.7 
46.0-48  0 
46.0-60.0 


1.  200  miles  from  Mftdras,  British  India.     Private  communication. 

2.  India.     Indian  Exhibit.  World's  Fair.  St.  Louia.  1904. 

3.  Dept.  of  Ufa,  Southern  Urals,  Russia.     "  Mineii&I  Industry,"  vol.  10.  p.  439. 

4.  Mondondi.  Greece.     U.  8.  Consular  Reports.  No.  168,  1900. 

6.  Eubcsa,  Greece.     Proc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  vol.  112,  p.  381. 
e.  Styria.    Proc.  Inst.  C.  E..  vol.  112,  p.  381. 

7.  Styria.     Eng.  and  MininR  Journal,  March  10,  1000. 


8.  Aunaaii,  Hunganr.     Eng.  and  Mining  Journal,  March  10,  1900 

9.  Frankenaiein,  Silieaia.     Eng.  and  Mining  Journal,  March  10,  Ifi 


1900. 


Analyses  of  commercial  magnesite. — As  magnesite  is  simply  mag- 
nesium carbonate,  a  theoretically  pure  magnesite  would  consist  of  47.6 
per  cent  magnesia  (MgO)  and  52.4  per  cent  carbon  dioxide  fC02).  De- 
posits of  magnesite,  however,  rarely  yield  any  considerable  amount  of 
material  of  this  degree  of  purity,  and  commercial  magnesite  may  con- 
tain as  high  as  10  per  cent  or  thereabouts  of  lime  carbonate,  silica, 
alumina,  iron  oxide,  etc. 
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Effects  of  hMtiiif  innimihi.— If  magiMvIe  (MgCOt)  be  itfODgly 
hf»at4Hl,  tho  effect  (tm  with  Unie  earboiuUe)  is  to  drive  off  the  carbon 
dioxide  (CX>t),  leaving  migneMi  (MgO)  •■  a  white  aolid.  A  curioua 
and  teehnolof^eany  important  phenomenon  connected  with  the  tem- 
perature employed  is  to  be  noted.  If  tbe  calcination  be  carried  on 
quickly  nt  a  red  heat,  (he  "^fgF***»^  resulting  will  have  a  specific  gravity 
of  3.(X)  to  3.07;  while  if  the  ealdnation  w  long  continued  or  carried 
on  at  a  higher  temperature  the  resulting  magnesia  will  be  much  denser, 
possessing  a  specific  gravity  of  3.61  to  3.80. 

The  technologic  importance  of  the  tifiH)  formi}  of  magnesia  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  lightly  burned  magnesia  will  slake  with  water  and 
if  then  exposed  to  air  will  finally  rerarhonate  and  harden  slowly,  just 
aK  lime  does.  The  denser,  higher-bumiHl  magnesia,  however,  will  not 
take  up  either  water  or  carbon  dioxide  from  the  atmosphere.  Another 
difference  of  commercial  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  light  form 
of  magnesite  possesses  a  certain  annoimt  of  phisticity,  so  that  it  can 
be  molded  into  shape  under  heavy  prewiu^,  while  the  dense  form  of 
mfgtMMi^  is  entirely  devoid  of  plasticity. 

Methods  of  burning  magnesite. — For  calcining  magnesite  at  low 
temperature,  so  as  to  obtain  lightly  burned  magnesia,  kilns  ck)sely 
similar  to  ordinary-  lime-kilns  are  employed  in  California.  The  kilns 
in  use  at  one  California  magnesia-plant  are  built  in  the  form  of  a  fruMum 
of  a  cone,  the  broader  part  downwards.  These  kilns  are  about  19  feet 
in  height,  3  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  7  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base.  Drawing-doors  are  pUred  at  the  base,  while  draft  is  obtained  by 
suction,  air  being  drawn  through  a  flue  near  the  top  of  the  kiln.  These 
kilns  are  charged  with  coke  and  magnesite  mixed,  in  about  the  propor- 
tion of  300  lbs.  magnesite  to  20  lbs.  of  coke.  The  product  in  the  Ught 
form  of  magnesite,  and  is  probably  not  entirely  decarlwnated.  This 
fuel  consumption  would  amount  to  about  14  per  cent  on  the  weight 
of  magnesia  produced. 

When  the  dead-burnt  or  heavy  magnesia  is  required,  the  burning 
must  take  place  at  much  higher  temperatures.  This  kind  of  magnesia 
may  be  prepared  in  roverl)erator>'  furnaces,  in  cupolas  lim^l  with  nilidous 
material,  or  in  highly  heated  gaA-kilns.* 

The  practice  in  Greece  \»  described  t  a.**  ftUlows: 

"  At  the  Greek  magnesite  mines,  until  recently  roughly  buih  kilns 
fired  by  wood  were  employed  for  calcining  the  ore,  which  required  a 
large  quantity  of  fuel.    In  recent  years,  howe\*er,  modem  shaft  cal- 

*  Proe.  Inst.  ChrO  Engineen,  vol.  112,  p.  881.    1888. 
t  Engineerins  and  Mining  Joumtl,  Flsb.  28, 1908. 
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cinere  have  been  built  and  a  soft  lignite  coal  is  used.  When  calcined, 
magnesite  falls  into  powder  and  is  apt  to  choke  the  lower  or  cooler 
portion  of  the  kiln,  preventing  the  access  of  air  and  heated  gBsen  to 
the  uper  portion.  The  shaft  furnaces  are  constructed  to  overcome 
this  result.  The  quantity  of  fuel  required  is  from  15  to  20  per  cent 
of  the  weight  of  magnesite,  equivalent  to  a  fuel  consumption  of  30  to  40 
per  cent  on  the  weight  of  magnesia  produced.  In  some  cases  the  cal- 
cining is  done  in  a  double-hearth  reverberatory  furnace,  where  the  flame 
is  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  freshly  charged  magnesite  on 
the  upper  hearth,  the  operation  being  completed  on  the  lower  hearth, 
which  is  the  hotter  of  the  two." 

Composition  of  the  product. — The  analyses  given  in  Table  67  will 
serve  to  show  the  composition  of  the  burned  product,  which  naturally 
varies  according  to  that  of  the  magnesite  from  which  it  is  made. 


Table  67. 
Analyses  of  Calcined  Magnesite  (  =  Magnesia). 


,. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

Silica  (SiOi) 

0.98 
0.10 
5.70 

1.88 

0.16 
0.10 
7.40 
2.66 

0.17 
2.38 
5.02 
1.50 
90.42 
0.46 

0.50 



1.2 

\l3.0 

7.3 
77.6 

0.73-  7.98 

Alumina  ( A1,0,) 

Iron  oxide  (FejOj) 

Lime  (CaO)    

6.60 

1.70 

90.95 

n.d. 

6.90 

9150 
n.d. 

0.5fr-  3.54 
0.83-10  92 

Mamesia  (MffO) 

Carbon  dioxide  (COi) . . . 

91  10 
n.d. 

89.36 
n.d. 

82.46-95.36 

1,  2.  Burned  Hunicarian  magnesite.     Iron  Age.  Jan.  15,  1003,  pp.  20.  21. 
3.  4,  A.  Burned  Hunicarian  maicnesite.     Mineral  Industry,  vol.  10,  p.  439. 

6.  Burned  Styrian  (Austrian)  magnesite.     Proc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  vol.  112,  p.  381. 

7.  Burned  Grecian  magnesite.     Pror.  Inst.  C.  E.,  vol.  112.  p.  381. 


Use  of  magnesite  for  preparation  of  carbonic  acid,  etc. — California 
practice  in  the  manufacture  of  carbonic  acid  from  magnesite  is  described 
as  follows  in  a  recent  report :  * 

"  In  the  manufacture  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  the  gas  is  extracted  from 
the  magnesite  by  calcining  and  the  remaining  calcined  material  is  sold 
to  the  manufacturers  of  wood-pulp  paper.  The  best  English  coke  is 
used  for  calcining  the  magnesite.  From  one  short-  ton  of  magnesite, 
after  removing  the  gas,  they  obtain  about  1200  lbs.  of  residue,  which 
is  partly  calcined  magnesite  still  carrying  some  20  per  cent  of  gas.  In 
the  process  about  500  lbs.  of  gas  is  obtained  when  finally  compressed 
into  liquid  form.  For  every  ton  of  magnesite  about  500  lbs.  of  coke 
is  burned,  and  this,  containing  about  97  per  cent  of  carbon,  also  fur- 

*  Mineral  Resources  of  the  U.  S.  for  1903,  p.  1133.     1904. 
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niahet  oonaiderable  gas.  The  steel  cylinders  for  holding  the  lk{uid 
gM  are  A  inch  thick  aod  5  hy  40  inebee  long,  and  hold  about  25  l\m. 
The  premire  on  the  cylinder  at  60"*  F.  is  about  S60  lbs.,  a  three-etags 
compressor  being  used.  In  shipping  the  liquid  gas  through  the  oentral 
vaUfliys  and  to  Arisona  the  heat  in  the  cars  sometimes  runs  as  high  as 
145^  the  pressure  being  increased  thereby.  The  cyhndera  containing 
the  liqueBed  gas  are  shipped  to  soda-mter  manufacturers,  ioe-fao- 
tories,  refrigerating-plants,  breweries,  bar-rooms,  etc.  The  cylinders 
with  the  liquid  gas  are  shipped  all  over  the  Pacific  coast  from  San  Fhm- 
Cisco,  even  the  British  war  vessels  stationed  at  British  Columbia  using 
the  gas  for  their  refrigerating-plants.  The  San  Francisco  carbonic 
add-gas  makers  use  about  1000  tons  of  crude  magnesite  annually. 

As  stated,  the  wood-pulp  paper-mills  of  California  and  Oregon  use 
the  calcined  magnesite.  They  transform  it  into  a  sulphite  of  ■^^grw'a 
and  use  it  as  a  digester  for  the  wood  pulp.  To  make  this  sulphite  they 
put  the  material  into  a  tank  and  pass  sulphurous  fumes  through  it. 
After  being  used  as  a  digester  they  add  a  little  lime  and  make  the '  pearl 
hardening '  of  commerce  to  be  used  as  a  '  filler  '  for  the  paper." 

ICagnesian  Limestones  as  Sources  of  Magnesia. 

Highly  magnesian  limestones,  approaching  dok>mite  in  composition, 
may  be  regarded  as  possible  sources  of  magnesia.  The  general  char- 
acters of  Kuch  limestones  are  discussed  in  some  detail  in  earlier  chapters 
of  this  volume,  and  reference  should  be  made  to  pp.  93-94  for  data 
on  these  points. 

Oocurrence  of  magnesian  limestones  in  the  U.  S. — Magnesian  lime- 
stones are  so  widely  distributoil  tiiruughout  the  United  States  that 
no  satisfactory  Hununary  uf  thi^r  distribution  can  be  given  here.  On 
pp.  94-05  is  given  a  list  of  reports  on  the  limestones  of  the  various 
states  and  territories.  Reference  to  these  reports  will  furnish  data 
on  the  local  distribution  and  composition  of  magnesian  limestones,  as 
well  as  of  other  t>'pes. 

Analyses  of  magnesian  limestones. — lu  the  foUowinic  table  analyses 
of  a  number  of  highly  magnesian  limestones  from  \'ariou8  localities 
in  the  United  States  are  presented.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  range 
from  15  to  over  22  per  cent  in  magnesia  (MgO),  which  is  about  equiva- 
lent to  a  range  of  from  32  to  45  per  cent  magnesium  carbonate  (MgOOa). 

Bztraction  of  magnesia  from  magnesian  limestone.— Two  prindpsl 
prooooBco  have  been  suggested  for  extracting  magnesia  from  msgnesisn 
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Tablb  68. 
Ajussntm  of  Hiqhlt  Maqnksian  Limestones,  U.  S. 


Silicft  (SiOi) 

Alumina  ( AlfOi) . . . 
Iron  oxide  (Fe^) , 
Liiiie(CaO) 


MacDesia  (MkO) 

Oai^n  dioxi&  (COi) 


8.24 

0.17 

0  23 

29.58 

20.84 

45.54 


2. 


7.76 

1.48 

31.00 
16.46 
42.47 


0.02 
31.01 
21.79 
47.35 


4. 


0.48 
0.20 

31  31 

21.03 
46.98 


fi. 


0.08 

0.25 
30.46 
21.48 
47.58 


SUica  (SiOt) .  . . 
Alumina  (AlsOs) 

Iron  oxide  (FesOs^ 

Lime  (CaO) 

Masnesia  (MgO) 

Carbon  dioxide  (COs) 


6. 


0.73 

0.35 

32.73 
19.37 
46.58 


0.44 

1.22 

trace 

30.73 

20.87 

45.85 


0.87 
0  57 
0  25 
31.40 
19.95 
n.d. 


9. 


0.20 

0  23 

30  04 
22.28 
47.14 


10. 


0.70 

0  95 

0.80 

30.50 

20  05 

45.24 


1.  Morrisiville.   Cnlhoun  County,   Ala.     W.  F.  Hillebrand,   analyst.     Bulletin  60,   U.  8.  GeoL 

Survey  .p.  150. 

2.  8.  16.  T.  7,  R.  7,  E.  Talladega  County,  AU.    J.  B.  Britton,  analyst.     Rep.  Ala.  Geol.  Burvey 

for  1876.  pp.  149.  150. 

3.  Inyo  Marble  Co.,  Inyo.  Calif.     20th  Ann.  Rep.  U.  S  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  6.  p.  359. 

4.  East  Canaan.  Conn.     20th  Ann.  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  6.  p.  370. 

5.  Canaan.  Conn.     J.  8.  Adams,  analyst.     20th  Ann.  Rep.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  6,  p.  370. 

6.  Jasper.  Ga.     W.  H.  Emerson,  analyst.     Bulletin  No.  1.  Ga.  Geol.  Survey,  p.  87. 

7.  Cockeysville,  Md.     J.  E.  Whitfield,  analyst.     Bulletin  60.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  p.  LTO. 

8.  Owininf.  N.  Y.     H.  Ries.  analyst.     Bulletin  44.  N.  Y.  SUte  Museum,  p.  829. 

9.  Tuckahoe.  N.  Y.     Ledoux,  analyst.     20th  Ann.  Rep.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  6.  p.  427. 

10.  Gat«a.  Monroe  County.  N.  Y.     D.  H.  Newland.  analyst.     Bulletin  44.  S.  Y.  State  Muwum, 
p.  796. 

Scheibler  proems, — The  mixture  of  lime  and  magnesia  left  by  burn- 
ing magnesian  limestone  is  made  into  a  thick  milk  by  adding  suffi- 
cient water.  Into  this  solution  is  poured  water  containing  10  to  15 
per  cent,  by  volume,  of  molasses,  and  the  mixture  is  mechanically 
stirred.  In  a  few  moments  saccharate  of  lime  is  formed,  which  remains 
in  solution  while  the  magnesia  is  precipitated.  On  putting  through 
a  filter-press  the  magnesia  remains  behind,  while  the  saccharate  of 
lime  passes  through.  The  composition  of  the  magnesia  so  obtained  at 
a  German  plant  was: 


Silica  (SiOs) 

Alumina  (AlsOa) . . 
Iron  oxide  (FeiOi) 

Lime  (CaO) 

Magnesia  (MgO) . 


1 .  47  per  cent 

2.18  "     " 
95.99  "    " 


The  saccharate  of  lime  which  passed  through  the  filters  is  now  treated 
for  recovery  of  its  constituents.  Carbon  dioxide  precipitates  the  lime 
as  carbonate,  after  which  it  is  filtered  and  the  lime  carbonate  precipi- 
tate washed.    The  filtrate  contains  the  molasses,  which  can  be  used 
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over  again.    In  the  oouree  of  the  proco^  n  I^^m  of  5  to  10  per  cent  of 
lawea  oeeura. 
CfoMon  pnie0M.— This  prooe»  i^  bailed  on  the  uae  of 
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chloride,  and  i0  therefore  of  value  at  poinU  such  as  SUssfurt,  where 
that  material  in  obtainable  as  a  cheap  by-product. 

Twenty  thousand  |M)unds  of  mafcnesium  chloride  is  mixed  with  the 
lime-magnesia  resulting  from  the  calcination  of  3000  lbs.  of  magnesian 
limestone.  Water  is  added  to  give  a  thick  solution,  and  mechanical' 
ufdtntion  is  employed.  The  result  is  the  fonnation  of  lime  chloride 
aiul  magnesia  hydrate.  On  passing  through  a  filter-press  the  magnesia 
liydnitc  is  caught  on  the  filter,  while  the  lime  chloride  passes  through 
in  solution.  Tho  hydrate  is  washed  and  then  burned,  giving  one  ton 
of  magnesia.  Tho  magnesia  obtained  at  Horde  by  this  process  gave 
the  following  comiKwution: 

SUica  (SiO,) 

Alumina  (AU)i)  l.OSpereent 

Iroo  oxide  (FciOi) 

LimeCCaO)  1  M  "   " 

M»fD«ia  (MgO)  ge  90  **    " 

The  lime-chloride  solution  is  then  treated  for  recovery.  The  mate- 
rial is  carried  to  receptacles  like  those  in  which  blast-fumaoe  gasss 
are  washed,  except  that  revolving  wheels  stir  the  chloride,  '"•^""g  a 
thorough  mixture  of  the  gases  and  the  liquid.  Two  of  these  reoepCa- 
des  are  placed  together  back  to  back.  A  valve  which  can  be  reveraed 
sends  the  gases  to  either  side  and  thus  keeps  up  a  continuous  working. 
Into  these  receptacles,  together  with  the  lime  chloride,  is  put  a  quantity 
of  the  lime-magnesia  resulting  from  the  calcination  of  magnesian  lime- 
stone. The  blast-furnace  gases  pasning  through  precipitate  the  linie 
as  carbonate,  losing  their  carbon  dioxide  in  the  process,  and  are  thus 
rendered  more  combustible.  They  deposit,  besides,  a  conaidsrabfe 
quantity  of  the  solid  materials  mechanicaOy  carried  by  them  and  are 
thus  deaned.  Bifagneeiura  chloride  is  reformed,  remains  in  sohition, 
and  is  drawn  off  and  filtered.  The  entire  process  shows  a  kiss  of  5  to 
6  per  cent  of  magnesium  cldoride. 

Sea-water  and  Brines  as  Sources  of  Magneria. 

Sea-water  contains  small  percentages  of  different  magnesian  saltB. 
In  the  manufacture  of  table  salt  from  sea-wat€>r  or  salt  brines,  these 
magnesian  compounds  are  incidentally  concentrated  so  as  to  be  put  in 
more  available  form. 
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Extraction  of  magnesia  from  sea-water.* — "  Magnesia  is  made 
out  of  sea-water,  which  contains  about  4  lbs.  magnesium  chloride  per 
cubic  yard  of  water,  on  a  large  scale  at  Aigues  Mort«,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  of  France. 

"  The  sea-water  is  pumped  into  a  tank  made  of  masonry,  and  at  the 
same  time  milk  of  lime  is  pumped  in,  in  the  proportion  of  1.5  per  cent 
of  lime  for  every  1  per  cent  of  magnesia.  From  this  first  tank  the 
liquid  flows  into  two  other  masonry  tanks,  when  thorough  mixing  is 
effected  mechanically.  It  is  then  fihered  into  shallow  excavations 
about  1000  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  bed 
of  clean  beach-sand.  When  enough  magnesia  has  been  coUected  the 
liquid  supply  is  cut  off  and  the  precipitate  is  allowed  to  dry.  If  in 
summer,  it  is  dried  in  the  sun,  taking  twenty  to  thirty  days,  but  in 
winter  artificial  dr>nng  is  necessary."  The  dried  magnesia  is  then 
calcined  and  treated  as  explained  in  discussing  the  burning  of  mag- 
nesite  (p.  155),  and  the  manufacture  of  magnesia  bricks  (pp.  161-163). 

References  on  magnesite,  sources  of  magnesia,  etc. 
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1920,  vol.  2. 
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Survey,  1908. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
MAGNESIA  BIUCKH  AND  OXYCIlU>RIDB  CBUKHTB, 

AiTER  mainiMUi  (MgO)  has  been  obtained  by  any  of  the  naethods 
deicribod  in  the  preceding  chapter,  it  is  put  to  use  in  two  quite  different 
ways.  As  the  products  differ  greatly  in  l)oth  composition  and 
they  will  hero  be  discussed  separately  under  the  headings  of  " 
Bricks  "  and  **  Oxychloride  Cements." 

Magnesia  Bricks. 

Magnesia  bricks,  which  are  con[mK>nly  hut  very  eironeouBly  called 
magnemte  bricks  in  the  trade,  are  largely  used  as  furnace  linings,  etc., 
and  have  also  been  used  to  a  smaU  e.xtent  as  linings  for  Portfauid-oeinent 
kihis. 

Manufacture  of  magnesia  bricks.— In  discussing  the  methods  and 
effects  of  calcining  roagnesite  it  was  stated  that  two  different  forms 
of  magnwiia  could  be  obtained,  according  to  the  temperature  at  which 
the  calcination  is  carried  on.  If  the  magnesite  be  burned  at  a  light- 
red  heat,  the  resulting  magnesia  will  have  a  low  specific  gravity  (3.00 
to  3.07),  will  possess  sufficient  plasticity  to  be  capable  of  being  moldcHl 
into  shapes,  and  wiU  gradually  absorb  water  and  carbon  dio3dde  from 
the  atmosphere,  just  as  quicklime  would  do.  The  result  ol  this  absorp- 
tion is  that  this  form  of  magnesia  will  finally  become  partly  recarbonated. 

If  the  calcination  takes  place  at  a  higher  temperature,  however, 
the  resulting  magnesia  will  be  heavy,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  3.61 
to  3J)0;  it  will  be  absolutely  devoid  of  plasticity;  and  it  will  not  recar- 
bonate  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

Those  differences  in  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the 
two  forms  of  magnesia  are  taken  advantage  of  in  the  manufacture  of 
magnesia  bricks.    Each  contributes  certain  good  qualities  to  the  brick. 

Magnesia  bricks  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  the  two  forma  of  mag- 
nesia, in  the  proportions  of  four  to  six  parts  heavy  nwgnwaa  to  one 
part  light  magnesia.  The  dense,  chemically  stable  "  heavy  magnesia  ** 
is  thus  the  bam  of  tli*  '  '  the  light  magnesia  is  added  to  gi\*e  plas- 
ticity to  the  mixtun  ng  it  to  be  molded,  and  alM>  to  harden  on 
exposure  to  the  atmoepheie. 

Ml 
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From  10  to  15  per  cent  of  water  is  added  to  this  mixture,  and  the 
resulting  stiff  paste  is  pressed  into  form  in  iron  molds.  The  brick  will 
gradually  harden  on  simple  exposure  to  the  air,  after  which  it  is  usually 
made  still  more  resistant  by  rcburning  at  a  low  red  heat.  Bricks  or 
other  objects  made  in  this  manner  may,  if  not  sufficiently  solid  for  the 
use  for  which  they  are  intended,  be  hardened  by  dipping  into  a  cold 
dilute  solution  of  boracic  acid  in  water.  After  this  they  should  be 
dried  and  reburned. 

Composition  of  magnesia  bricks. 

Table  69. 
Analyses  of  Magnesia  Bricks. 


3. 


Silica  (SiO,) 

Alumina  (AlsOs) 

Iron  oxide  (FejOj) 

Lime  (CaO) 

Macnesia  (MkO) 

Carbon  dioxide  (COj) 


0.35 


6.05 

2.10 

91.52 


3.46 
1.30 
7.60 
3.90 
83.00 


3.10 

\6.64 

3.76 
86.50 


3.4 
/0.98 
15.1 

2.8 
87.8 

0.04 


3.2 
0.69 
0.3 
1.9 
93.88 
0.14 


2.16 

1 0.72 

4.20 
93.93 


1.  Brick  made  from  Huncarian  macnesite.  Mineral  Industry,  vol.  10.  p.  430. 

2. Styrian  "  "  •'  vol.  10.  p.  439. 

3. "  Tranii.  Am.  Inat.  Min.  Kngm.,  vol.  26,  p.  268. 

4. ••  Mineral  Industry,  vol.  10.  p.  430. 

5. Grpoian  "  "  "  vol.  10.  p.  430. 

6. "  "  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  vol.  26,  p.  208. 

Physical  properties  of  magnesia  bricks. — The  brick  *  whose  analysis 
is  given  in  column  3  of  Table  69  wa^  made  in  Pittsburgh  from  St3^rian 
ma^esite.  Its  specific  gravity  was  3.44,  equivalent  to  a  weight  of 
160.9  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  The  brick  whose  analysis  appears  in  column  6 
of  the  same  table  was  made  from  Grecian  magnesite.  Its  specific 
gravity  was  3.54,  corresponding  to  a  weight  of  170.2  lbs.  per  cubic  foot. 

Le  Chatelier  tested  two  kinds  of  magnesite  bricks  (Austrian  and 
Grecian)  for  expansion  with  increase  of  temperature,  obtaining  the 
results  quoted  in  Table  70.  The  expansion  given  are  in  millimeters 
for  a  bar  100  mm.  in  length,  and  are  therefore  equivalent  to  per- 
centages. 

Table  70. 
Expansion  op  MAONEsrrE  Bricks  on  Heating.    (Le  Chatelier.) 


200»C. 


400«C. 


600T. 


800'C. 


Austrian  magnesite  brick 
Grecian  magnesite  brick . 


0.21 
0.25 


0.55 
0.52 


0.85 
0.79 


1.10 
1.02 


•  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  vol.  26,  p.  268. 
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References  on  mtgnetite  bricks. — ^Tho  following  pftpen  oooUin 
refftrding  the  manufaeturo  and  propertiet  of  magnwrfa  brieka. 


r,  C.    On  nuiCDeda  brieki.    Pkoo.  Int.  Chrfl  Bt^faieen,  voL  112, 

pp.  381-388.    1808. 
Vlleitoo,  T.    Basie  refractory  materiak.    Thuit.  Amer.  Imi.  Miniof  Etagl- 

neeiv,  vol.  4,  pp.  485^102.    1878. 
FBonoek,  J.  D.    Labontory  note  on  the  beat-eooducUvitjr,  mpaMJon,  and 

fusibility  of  firebrick.    Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Mining  Engineefs,  toI.  38, 

pp.  983-960. 
Fsrey,  J.    Magnesis  cnidbles  and  bricks.    Metallurgy,  vol  1,  pp.  134-137. 

1875. 
Vbsto,  8.  J.    The  magnesite  induMtrv.    Ennncering  and  Mining  Journal, 

March  10,  1900. 
Weiss,  N.    Magnesite  in  Hungary,     inm  Age,  Jan.  15, 1903,  pp.  20-21. 
Anon.    Magnesite  [and  magnesia  brick].    Mineral  Industry,  voL  10,  pp.  43^ 

439.    1902. 


Oi^chloride  Cementa.  ' 

In  1853  the  chemist  Sorel  discovered  that  sine  chloride,  when  mixed 
with  line  oxide,  united  with  it  to  form  a  very  hard  cement.  Later  it 
was  discovered  that  the  same  held  true  of  a  mixture  of  magnewum 
chloride  and  magnesia.  The  product  in  both  casea  is  the  same— an 
Q]Qrchloride  of  sine  or  magnewiim  respectively.  Chlorides  and  osddes 
of  several  other  dements  possess  this  same  property,  but  it  has  been 
utilised  commercially  only  in  the  cases  of  the  zinc  and  magnesium  com- 
pounds. Of  these,  sine  ox>xhloride  is  extensively  used  as  a  stopping 
by  dentists.  Magnesium  ox>'chloride,  called  oonmionly  Sorel  cement 
or  magnfsia  cement,  has  more  important  technical  uses. 

Sorel's  magnesia  cement  is  made  by  mixing  calcined  magnesia  with 
a  solution  of  magnesium  chkiride  of  25''  or  30''  Baum<^.  If  the  magnesia 
has  been  prepared  from  magnesite,  it  usually  contains  a  little  residual 
carbon  dioxide  (CO?),  and  though  setting  ver>'  rapidly  and  giving  a 
very  strong  cement,  cracks  are  apt  to  develop  during  setting.  Wln&a 
made  from  magnesimn  chloride  (see  p.  159)  the  magnesia  is  free  from 
carbon  dioxide,  and  though  it  sets  and  hardens  less  rapidly,  no  craoks 
appear. 

The  oommereial  magnesium  chloride  used  in  the  praparatioD  of 
Sorel  stone,  ete.,  usually  contains  sulphuric  acid.  As  this  add  and 
its  compounds  spoil  the  appearance  and  the  durability  of  the  stone 
produced,  it  is  eliminatod  from  the  magnesium  chloride  by  treatment 
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with  barium  hydrate  or  barium  carbonate.  In  practice,*  the  magnesium 
chloride  is  dissolved  in  water  to  form  a  solution  of  20®  to  25°  Baum^,  and 
the  barium  hydrate  or  carbonate  is  added  by  degrees  and  carefully 
stirred  until  the  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  ceases  to  increase. 
The  amount  of  reagent  required  is  usually  between  6  and  10  per  cent  of 
the  weight  of  the  magnesium  chloride  treated. 

Magnesia  cement  is  used  very  extensively  t  as  a  binder,  in  connection 
with  briquetting,  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  building-stones,  tiles, 
grindstones,  and  emery-  and  polish ing-wheeLs.  Its  binding  quality  is 
very  considerable,  and  it  is  very  plastic  and  cheap.  A  good  mixture 
for  this  use  consists  of  25  parts  of  magnesium  chloride  (45  per  cent 
solution),  25  parts  magnesia  (93  per  cent  MgO),  and  50  parts  water. 
About  5  lbs.  of  this  mixture  will  serve  to  cement  95  parts  of  stone, 
emery,  etc.  The  resulting  blocks  are  very  solid  and  harden  thoroughly 
within  a  few  hours. 

Gillmore,  in  1871,  prepared  a  report  on  certain  American  pat^nt^d 
products  based  upon  Sorel  cements.  As  this  report  is  still  the  only 
complete  disciLssion  of  the  subject  it  is  reprinted  below,  almost  verbatim. 

"  The  several  steps  in  the  process,  beginning  with  the  raw  magne- 
site,  are  briefly  as  follows,  viz. : 

"  First.  The  magnesite  is  burnt  in  ordinary  lime-kilns,  at  a  dark 
cherry-red  heat,  for  about  twenty-four  hours.  The  result  is  protoxide 
of  magnesium,  which  is  next  ground  to  fine  powder  between  horizontal 
millstones,  furnishing  what  the  Union  Stone  Company  style  '  Union 
cement.' 

"  Magnesite  has  been  procured  from  various  localities.  That  from 
Greece,  California,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  contains  about  95 
per  cent  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  the  residue  being  mostly  insoluble 
silicious  matter.  The  burnt  product  is  perfectly  white.  A  magnesite 
is  procured  in  Canada  which  contains  from  60  to  85  per  cent  of  car- 
bonate of  magnesia.  A  variable  percentage  of  iron  in  the  residue  gives 
the  cement  derived  from  this  stone  a  reddish  tint. 

"  Second.  For  making  stone,  the  burnt  and  ground  magnesite 
(oxide  of  magnesium)  is  mixed  dr>^  in  the  proper  proportion  with  the 
material  to  be  unit^;  that  is,  with  powdered  marble,  quartz,  emery, 
silicious  sand,  soapstone,  or  with  whatever  substance  forms  the  basis 
of  the  stone  to  be  imitated  or  reproduced. 

"  The  usual  proportions  are:  for  emery-wheels,  10  to  15  per  cent  of 

•  Journ.  Soc.  Chem.  Industry,  vol.  21,  p.  257.     1902. 

t  Schorr,  R.  The  briquetting  of  minerals.  Eng.  and  Mining  Journal,  vol.  74, 
p.  673.     1902. 
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onde  of  magnwpum  by  weight;  for  buildinf-bloekB,  meh  m  aOt,  lintels, 
■tepe,  etc.,  6  to  10  per  oeoi,  and  for  oommon  work  for  thiek  walk,  lev 
than  5  per  cent. 

'*  The  dry  ingrodicntu  are  mixed  together  by  hand  or  in  a  mill.  A 
hollow  cylinder  revolving  slowly  about  its  axis  would  answer  the 
purpoee. 

*'  Third,  After  this  mixing  they  are  moistened  with  chloride  of 
magnesium,  for  which  bittern  water— the  usual  refuse  of  seaside  sali- 
works— iM  a  cheap  and  suitable  mibetituto.  The  moistened  material 
is  then  |)aKHe<l  thmuf^h  a  mill,  which  subjects  it  to  a  kind  of  trituration, 
by  which  each  i^iiii  of  sand  or  other  solid  material  becomes  entirely 
ooated  over  with  a  tliin  film  of  the  cement,  formed  by  a  oombinataon  of 
the  chlorifle  wit  h  t  ho  oxide  of  magnesium.  The  bittern  water  is  required 
to  be  of  the  density  of  from  15°  to  :K)°  Baum^.  The  mass  on  emerging 
from  the  mill  should  be  about  as  moist  as  molder's  clay.  The  mixing- 
maohine  used  by  the  Union  Stone  Company  is  an  improved  pug-mill 
invented  by  Mr.  Joi<iah  S.  Elliott.  It  is  represented  as  an  excellent 
mill,  doing  its  work  thoroughly. 

"  Fourth.  The  mi.xture  is  formed  into  blocks  by  ramming  or  tamping 
it  in  strong  molds  of  the  required  fonn,  made  of  iron,  wood,  or  plaster, 
precisely  as  described  in  paragraph  24,  Report  on  B^ton  Agglom<^r6. 
The  block  may  be  taken  out  of  the  mold  at  once  and  nothing  further 
need  be  done  to  it.  The  8et t  ing  is  progressive  and  simultaneous  t  hrough- 
out  the  nuiSB,  as  with  other  hydraulic  cements,  and  requires  from  one 
hour  to  one  day,  depending  somewhat  on  the  chemical  properties  of 
the  solid  ingnnlioiits  used,  the  carbonates  as  a  rule  requiring  a  longv 
time  than  the  silicates. 

"  Building-blocks  will  bear  handling,  and  may  be  used  when  three 
or  four  days  old,  although  they  do  not  attain  their  maximum  strength 
and  hardness  for  several  months.  Emery-wheels  are  not  allowed  to  be 
used  in  leas  than  four  weeks. 

"  This  stone  so  closely  resembles  the  natural  stone,  whether  marble, 
soapstone,  sandstone,  etc.,  from  which  the  solid  ingredients  are  obtained 
by  cn»hing  and  grinding,  that  it  is  difficult,  without  the  applicatioo 
of  chemical  testa,  to  detect  any  difference  in  either  texture,  cobr,  or 
general  lithological  appearance. 

**  Strength,— In  strength  and  hardness  this  stone  greatly  surpasses 
all  other  known  artificial  stones,  and  is  equaled  by  few,  if  any,  of  the 
natural  stones  that  are  adapted  to  building  purpoeea.  The  artificial 
marble  takes  a  hii^  degree  of  polish,  being  in  this  espeet  fully  equal  to 
the  best  Italian  varieties. 
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"  Some  trials  of  2-inch  cubes  at  the  Boston  Navy-yard  gave  the 
following  results,  reduced  to  the  crushing  pressiu^  upon  one  square  inch : 

No.  1,  crushing  strength  per  square  inch 7,187|  lbs. 

No.  2,        "  '*         "       "        "  11,5621  " 

No.3,       *'  *'        ''       '*        **  21,562§  " 

No.  4,       "  '*         "       "        " 7,3431  " 

"  In  none  of  these  samples  did  the  proportion  of  the  oxide  of  mag- 
nesium exceed  15  per  cent  by  weight  of  the  inert  material  cemented 
together.     This  statement  is  derived  from  the  treasurer  of  the  company. 

"  The  principal  business  of  the  Union  Stone  Company  up  to  the 
present  time  has  been  the  manufacture  of  emery-wheels.  The  great 
teasile  strength  of  the  material  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  proof  trials  the  wheels  are  made  to  revolve  with  a  velocity  of  from 
2  to  3  miles  per  minute  at  the  circumference.  They  do  not  usually 
begin  to  break  until  a  velocity  of  from  4  to  5  miles  per  minute  is  attained. 

"  From  a  number  of  specimens  of  this  stone  furnished  the  writer 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  company,  who  also  gave  their  age  and  com- 
position as  reported  below,  comprising  coarse  and  fine  sandstone  of 
various  shades  of  color,  hones,  white  and  variegated  marble,  emery- 
wheels,  billiard-balls,  concrete  building-blocks,  etc.,  some  small  blocks 
were  prepared  and  subjected  to  crushing  with  the  results  given  in 
Table  71. 

Table  71. 
CouPBESsrvE  Strenoth  of  Sorel  Stone. 


Chanurter  of  the  Inert 
lyUtehals. 

Proportion  by 

Weight  of 

Oxide  of 

Maffoesiuin. 

Ace  of 
Brocks. 

Siae  of  Blocks. 

Total 
Crushing 
Strength. 

Crtf^hing 
Strength 

per 
Square 
Inch. 

1.  Coral  sand 

2.  Pulverised  quarts. . 

3.  Washed   flour  of 
emery  (a  piece  of 
hone) 

4.  Fine  marble 

5.  Mill-Rwoepings.. ... 

6.  MarbJp  and  sand. . . 

7.  Marble  with  colored 
veneer 

Per  Cent. 

12 
12  to  15 

Not  known 

15 

12  to  13 

12 

Not  known 

1  year 

1  " 

2  years 

3  " 

9  months 
2  years 

Not  known 

2"  x2rxir' 

1|"X2"  Xl|" 

1|"X2"  Xl|" 

1  "X2"  XH" 
1  "X2"  Xli" 

1J"X1J"X1" 

Lbs. 
26,500 
20,000 

54,000 
26,000 
23,000 
16,000 

12,000 

Lb*. 
6,235 

7,272 

19,636 

11,555 

6,133 

4,923 

7,680 

"  Durability. — The  proofs  of  the  durability  of  the  Union  stone  rests 
upon  other  evidence  than  that  furnished  by  severe  and  prolonged  climatic 
escposure.     In    Boston,   however,    building-blocks   have   resisted  two 
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winterii  and  at  the  pment  time  appear  to  be,  and  doubtlev  are,  herder 
Aod  etroi^er  than  before  th^  were  tooehed  with  froet. 

"  Dr.  C.  T.  Jacloion,  Stat  a  \mti\or  of  MAiiHafhujif»(lH,  reporte  tipoo 
it  as  follown: 

"  '  I  fuul  that  thf  tro^t  t4>t  (s;ituruUMl  solution  of  Kulphate  of  eode) 
hae  not  the  |X)i»er  of  dLsmtegratiug  it  in  the*  ImiM.  The  trial  wae  made 
by  daily  immeraions  of  the  atone  in  the  sulphate-of-eoda  iiolution  for  a 
week  and  allowing  the  aohitioo  to  penetrate  the  stone  as  much  an  poa> 
Bible  and  then  to  eryataniae.  From  this  teet  it  is  evident  that  your 
stone  will  withstand  the  action  of  frost  more  perfectly  than  any  sand- 
stone or  ordinary  building  stone  now  in  use.  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
will  not  stand  as  well  as  granite.' 

"  A  perfect  resistance  to  the  freeiing  and  thawing  of  one  winter  may 
safely  be  accepted  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  durability  in  the  open 
air  of  an  artificial  stone  of  which  the  matrix  is  any  kind  of  hydraulic 
cement.  At  no  subsequent  period  will  it  be  as  Ukely  to  fail,  from  f reeling 
and  thawing,  as  during  the  first  winter.  A  ntonc  suitable  for  all  kindi 
of  building  purposes  on  land  might,  however,  fail  under  the  sohreot 
action  of  sea-water.  On  this  head  it  can  be  said  that  magnesian  com- 
[Mmnds  are  understood  to  resist  the  immersion  in  the  aea  better  than 
t  ho  compounds  of  alumina  or  lime. 

"  For  these  reasons  this  new  stone  has,  with  some  exceptions,  been 
liiiuted  in  its  application  to  articles  of  small  bulk  and  great  comparative 
value,  for  which  other  approved  and  less  expensive  artificial  stone  is 
either  not  suitable  or  of  less  practical  value.  Although  for  architectural 
ornaments  of  elaborate  design  it  is  perhaps  less  costly,  even  now,  than 
granite  or  marble,  it  cannot  hope  to  compete  successfully  for  general 
adoption  and  use  by  engineers  and  architects  with  the  b^ton  agg{kMnM 
and  the  softer  kinds  of  natural  stone  until  the  market  price  of  the  oadde 
of  magnesium  is  greatly  reduced.  For  the  peculiar  purposes  to  which  it 
is  adapted,  it  supplies  what  has  heretofore  been  felt  as  a  great  want, 
and  in  this  field,  which  is  neither  narrow  nor  unvaried,  it  has  no  promi- 
nent rival. 

'*  The  following  formula  has  been  found  suitable  for  window-caps, 
silb,  steps,  etc.    The  quantities  specified  will  make  1  cubic  foot  ci 


lOOpoundiof  beach  auKi,  cost  $1.00  per  too  »t  the  works.  .10  06 

10  of  ooominuted  BMurbfe,  cost  $5.00  per  toa  at  the  woria O.Q3| 

10  of  Unioo  oement  (oxide  of  magnerium) 0  50 

10  of  ehferide  of  maffMBiuin  in  solution,  20*  Beuoh'  .0  02 


150  powKk  yielding  1  cubie  foot  of  molded  etooe  $0,591 
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"  The  labor,  depending  somewhat  on  the  design  as  regards  the  degree 
and  character  of  its  ornamentation,  will  vary  per  cubic  foot  from  20 
to  25  cents,  making  total  cost  of  1  cubic  foot  of  finished  building-block 
79|  to  841  cents.  This  price  may  be  reduced  10  to  15  cents  per  cubic 
foot  by  incorporating  large  pebbles  and  small  cobble-stones  during 
the  process  of  molding. 

"  For  foundations  and  other  plain,  massive  walls,  the  proportion 
of  cement  may  be  ver>'  considerably  reduced  and  the  quantity  of  cobble- 
stones increased." 

Recent  practice. — Flooring  cement.  The  utilization  of  oxychloride 
cements  for  both  flooring  and  stucco  has  extended  so  remarkably  since 
the  first  edition  of  this  book  was  prepared  that  it  seems  advisable  to 
include  several  sets  of  formulae  and  instructions  recently  published  on 
these  points. 

(1)  Foreign  practice  in  the  home  of  the  European  magnesite  in- 
dustry is  probably  typified  by  the  formulae  given  by  Scherer  in  his  book 
on  magnesite.    These  formulae,  for  flooring  cement,  are  as  follows:* 


Mixtures  for  the  Underlying  or  Coarser  Layer. 
(Parts  by  weight.] 

1.  15  parts  magnesia. 

10  parts  magnesium  chloride  solution,  20°  Baum6. 
10  parts  moist  sawdust. 
(Sets  in  36  hoiu^.) 

2.  10  parts  magnesia. 

10  parts  magnesium  chloride  solution,  28°  Baum^. 
5  parts  sawdust. 
(Sets  in  16  hours.) 

3.  20  parts  magnesia. 

15  parts  magnesium  chloride  solution,  20°  Baum6. 

4  parts  ground  cork. 
(Sets  in  24  hours.) 

4.  5  parts  magnesia. 

3  parts  magnesium  chloride  solution,  20°  Baum6. 

5  parts  ashes. 
(Set«  in  24  hours.) 

•  Min.  Res.  U.  S.  for  1913,  vol.  2,  p.  463. 
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MncTUEEB  worn  Otbbltino  or  Surface  Layers. 

(Airta  by  weight ) 

1.  40  partu  nuMcnc^ia. 

33  pfirtJi  magnei*iuin  chloride  solution,  19°  Bauro^. 
10  parte  RBbestofi  powder. 

5  piirtB  wood  flour. 

1  part  red  ocher. 
(SeU  in  24  hours.) 

2.  25  parU  magncm. 

25  parta  magnedum  ehloride»  21°  Baum^. 
4}  porta  wood  flour,  impregnated  with  4}  parta  Terpentin- 

harslOeung. 
15  partA  yellow  ocher. 
(Sets  in  30  hours.) 

The  mAffDeeia  referred  to  hy  Rcherer  is  of  course  the  liKht4)umcd 
or  caustic  magnesia,  not  the  dcad-bumed  type.  This  remark  holds 
true  equally  for  aU  the  following  fonnulae  for  either  flooring  cement 
or  stucco. 

(2)  The  following  specifications  for  magnesite  cement  are  furnished 
by  P.  H.  Bates,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of  Commerce: 


Table  72. 
MAOnnnnTB  Floouno  CoMPosmoK. 


PiM- Cmu  bjr  Waiikt. 


Top  Coal. 


rMdwCpat 


oxide.. 
Wood  flour 

Asboftot 

Color 

Kaolin,  talc,  or  ki«0clKuhr. 
SOicn 


46 
16 
6 
10 
10 
16 


40 
25 
0 
10 
10 
16 


Of  this  mixture  00  per  cout  should  pass  a  100-roesh  sieve,  and  85 
per  cent  of  magnesium  oxide  and  00  per  cent  of  siliea  should  pass  a 
200-roesh  sieve.  After  thoroughly  mixing  this  flr>'  material  it  should 
be  wet  with  a  22^  Baum^  solution  of  magnesium  chloride. 

(3)  Some  years  ago  Concrafe  publishe<i  *  a  formula,  with  instructions, 

*Ooiierel«,  Jan.  19ia,  page  86. 
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covering  the  use  of  magnesia  flooring  cement  as  practiced  by  the 
Aberthaw  Construction  Co.,  of  Boston.    These  data  are  as  follows: 
The  following  fornuila  has  lxH»n  used  with  very  good  success: 

10  pounds  calcined  powdered  magnesit^. 

5  quarts  to  7  quarts  fine  sand. 

2  quarts  to  3  pounds  white  talc. 

6  quarts  to  7  quarts  "  combined  liquid." 

The  so-called  "  combined  liquid  "  mentioned  in  this  formula  con- 
sists of  magnesium  chloride  dissolved  in  clear  water  to  a  consistency  of 
22°  to  24°  Baum6  in  siunmer,  and  from  24°  to  26°  Baum^  in  winter 
and  magnesium  sulphate  solution  of  15°.  To  the  magnesium  chloride 
a  10%  of  magnesium  sulphate  solution  is  added  to  produce  the  "  com- 
bined liquid."  This  liquid  Ls  boiled  and  skimmed  before  using.  The 
dry  materials  are  mixed  thoroughly  and  the  "  combined  liquid  "  solu- 
tion added  and  slowly  and  carefully  mixed  so  that  the  fiber  and  other 
materials  will  not  become  separated. 

If  a  colored  floor  is  desired,  approximately  10%  coloring  mineral  is 
added  for  red,  brown  or  buff,  and  from  1%  to  4%  black  for  gray  or 
black  work.  The  colors  are  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  dry  materials 
before  adding  the  "  combined  liquid." 

In  laying  a  composition  floor,  so-called,  on  a  concrete  base  the  base 
should  first  be  painted  with  a  mixture  of  the  combined  liquid  and  mag- 
nesite  after  ascertaining  that  the  base  is  thoroughly  dry  and  clean. 
Over  this  the  mixture  is  spread,  making  a  floor  from  f  inch  to  J  inch 
thick.     This  gives  a  splendid  wearing  surface. 

The  mixture,  in  a  pasty  condition,  is  gradually  worked  out  upon  the 
floor  to  a  proper  thickness  for  using  a  straight-edge.  The  amount 
specified  in  the  formula  will  cover  10  square  feet  of  floor  space  f  inch 
thick.  When  the  mixture  has  been  properly  spread  and  leveled,  it  is 
treated  like  a  regular  cement  finish  or  top  dressing,  that  Ls,  when  suffi- 
ciently set,  it  is  worked  with  a  trowel  to  a  smooth  surface. 

In  laying  border  floors,  white  pine  strips  are  used  to  lay  out  the 
border.  Inside  this  form  the  center  panel  is  cast  in  any  desired  color. 
When  this  center  panel  has  set  suflSciently  the  pine  strips  are  removed 
and  the  border  cast  in  another  color. 

Recent  practice :  stucco. — The  following  data  *  cover  recent  develop- 
ments along  the  line  of  using  magnesia  cements  as  stucco  or  wall 
coatings: 

•  Min.  Rea.  U.  S.  for  1920,  vol.  2. 
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(4)  Specifioations  for  mugnwiift  ttuoooA,  furnished  by  P.  H.  Batei, 
Bureau  ci  StandardB,  Waihiiiftoii. 


10-15 
21V-25 
70-60 


Sfliea,  fine  ground 
Smnd 


Thifl  material  ia  mixed  dry  and  i\wn  wot  wHU  mannewum  chloride 
of  about  22""  Bauro^. 

(5)  The  following  specifications  i«.r  mami.  >i:.  st ucro  wprr  propoeed 
at  a  conference  of  the  War  Indu>tn.  -  I'.<.  nI   <  kiober  17,  1918: 


Tablk  73. 
MAQNCHrni  Stuoco  Coicroamojf. 


BmmCamt 

PottDd* 

PlaMiCcMit. 

Pb«d.. 

335 

40 

150 

1475 

MAgpflnum  oxida 

Aibvlot  fibw 

335 

40 

Qnnit^-inarble  flour 

QrouDdiilaim 

100 

fltod 

Sand-OtUwA 

1525 

BlMMium  ehloride 

aooo 

320 

2000 

320 

References  on  ozychloride  cements,  Sorel  stone,  etc. 

Ebel  IMagnesia  cement  concrete  for  use  in  mines].    Zdts.  anfew.  Chemie, 

vol.  15,  p.  44.    Abstract  in  Joum.  Soo.  Chem.  Industry,  Tol.  21,  p.  175. 

1902. 
Gilmore,  Q.  A.    Practical  treatise  on  CoignetrB^ton  and  other  artificial  stone. 

1871. 
Hooker,  H.  M.    Compositaon  Flooring.    Proc.  Eng.  Soc.  Western  Pennsylvania, 

vol.  29,  pp.  305-338,  41K-444.     1913. 
Luhnumn,  E.  Magnesia  cement.      Chem.   Zeitung,   vol.   25,    Report   345. 

Abstract  in  Joum.  Soc.  Chem.  Industry,  vol.  21,  p.  1 18.     1902. 
Preussner,  L.  Magnesia  cement.     ThoninduHtrie    Zeitung,  vol.  25,  p.  2115. 

Abstract  in  Joum.  Soc.  Chem.  Industry,  vol.  21,  p.  257.    1902. 
Sefaerer,  R.    Der  Magnesit.    256  pp.    Vienna,  1908. 
Schorr,  R.    The  briquetting  of  minerals.    Engineering  and  Mining  Journal, 

vol.  74.  p.  073.    Nov.  22,  1902. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
THE  THEORY  OF  HYDRAULIC  LIMES. 

Before  taking  up  the  manufacture  and  properties  of  the  various 
closely  allied  products — hydraulic  limes,  selenitic  limes,  and  grappier 
cements — which  are  to  be  discussed  in  this  part  of  the  volume,  it  seems 
desirable  to  devote  some  space  to  a  consideration  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  manufacture  and  use  of  these  products  are  based. 

The  materials  heretofore  discussed  in  this  volume — the  plasters, 
conmion  lime,  magnesia,  etc. — have  been  simple  in  both  composition 
and  action.  With  the  hydraulic  limes,  however,  we  take  up  the  first 
member  of  a  great  class  of  very  complex  products.  All  these  products 
possess  hydraulic  properties.  In  composition,  they  further  agree  in 
that  the)'  all  consist  essentially  of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime,  with  or 
without  magnesia  and  iron  oxide.  This  group  of  complex  cementing 
materials  includes  the  hydraulic  limes,  the  natural  cements,  the  Port- 
land cements,  and  the  puzzolan  cements.  These  four  classes  are  quite 
distinct  commercially,  but  it  is  at  times  difficult  to  draw  the  dividing 
line  between  the  cla.sses  in  words.  Before  defining  the  class  of 
"  hydraulic  limes  "  it  will  therefore  be  well  to  explain  the  principal 
criterion  which  will  l>e  employed  in  drawing  up  that  definition.  This 
criterion  is  the  "  Cementation  Index,"  a  more  satisfactory  form  of  the 
older  "  hydraulic  index." 

The  **  Hydraulic  Index." — In  discussing  the  classification  of  cement- 
ing materials,  in  the  introduction  to  this  volume,  the  statement  is 
made  that  the  power  of  setting  under  water,  possessed  by  the  hydraulic 
limes  and  cements,  is  due  to  the  formation  of  compounds  of  silica,  alu- 
mina, and  lime  during  the  manufacture  of  the  cementing  materials 
in  question.    This  being  the  case,  it  is  a  fair  assumption  *  that  the 

*  Strictly  speaking,  this  statement  is  based  on  more  than  a  mere  assumption; 
but  as  a  matter  of  convenience  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  it  will  be  deferred  to 
later  chapters. 
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dfliiree  of  hydraulic  activity  and  the  iCrenKth  of  any  given  ^^"'•"—y^'fif 
material  will  be  related,  in  mme  way,  to  the  pmporiiom  in  which  it 
contains  theae  ingredienta  (iiilica,  alumina,  lime,  etc.),  and  to  the  roan* 
tu*r  in  which  they  are  combined. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  of  great  value  to  lx>th  nianufaeturer 
and  engineer  if  we  could  deviae  some  method  for  tjuaniitatwcly  iXftnm 
ing  thiM  relation  between  the  oompoeition  and  the  hydrauKe  vahie  of 
any  given  Munple  of  oementing  material    Several  methods  of  doing 
thin  have  been  ffuggested  and  used  by  various  authorities. 

Of  these  methods  of  expression,  the  one  that  has  oome  into  most 
general  use  is  based  upon  the  calculation  of  the  "  hydraulic  index." 
The  **  hydraulic  index,"  as  usually  definwl,  is  the  ratio  l>etwccn  the 
percentage  of  silica  plus  alumina  to  the  percentage  of  lime  (CaO).  A 
hydraulic  lime,  for  example,  such  as  that  from  Mctz  (Analysis  No.  2, 
Table  76),  containing  18.47  per  cent  HJlica,  5.73  per  cent  alumina,  and 
68.19  per  cent  lime  would  therefore  have  for  its  hydraulic  index 

18.47+5.73    24.20    «  o- /  n  .j      t     w^    ^ 
-0  ^» :»  ( Jlydratdie  Index). 

68.19  68  19 

The  "  hydraulic  index,"  calculate<l  in  this  manner,  is  then  used 
as  a  basis  for  classifying  cementing  materials  according  to  their  hydraulic 
activity.  The  following  grouping,  which  is  substantially  that  given 
by  Spalding, t  is  an  example  of  this: 

Hydrsulir  IndvY  Product. 

ham  than  0.10  Common  lime,  quicklime 

0.10  to  0.20.  Feebly  hydraulic  limes 

0.20  "  0.40.  F^minently  hydraulic  limes 

0.40  '  *  0.60. .  Portland  cement  (if  burned  at  high  tcm|)crature) 

060  "  1.50. .  .Natural  ceroenU 

1.50  "  3.00. .  Weak  natural  cements 

3.00  l^iaaobnas,  etc. 

The  '*  hydraulic  iiuiox  "  calculated  and  used  m  xxx\»  i:i>iuon  is 
certainly  better  tlmn  nothing,  but  it  possesses  defects  which  render 
it  valueless  in  dealing  with  certain  chisses  of  cements.  These  defeeCs 
arise  chiefly  from  the  facts  that  in  calculating  the  "  hydraulic  index  ** 
(1)  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  action  of  either  magnesia  or  iron  oxide, 
and  (2)  the  assumption  is  made  that  silica  and  alumina  are  quanti- 
tatively interchangeable,  i.e.,  that  10  per  cent  of  silica  will  have  exactly 
the  same  effect  as  10  per  cent  of  alumina. 

These  defects  have  led  the  writer  to  abandon  the  use  of  the  "h>'draulic 

t  SpakUng,  P.  P.    "  H.^-dmulic  OemenU"  pp  8,  31,  38. 
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index  "  and  to  substitute  therefor  the  index  described  in  the  next 
section  as  the  "  Cementation  Index." 

The  Cementation  Index.— As  explained  and  defined  below,  the 
Cementation  Index  is  a  natural  outgrowth  from  the  formula  proposed 
by  Newberry  for  proportioning  Portland-cement  mixtures.  The  index 
now  proposed  differs  from  that  formula  in  assigning  values  for  the 
magnesia  and  iron  oxide  contained  in  the  cement  or  lime,  a  change 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  adapt  it  for  use  with  the  magnesian 
natural  cements  and  the  puzzolan  cements.    The  proposed  index  is: 

(2.8  X  percentage  silica)  +  (1.1  X  percentage  alumina) 

^         ^  ^        ,    ,                         +  (.7  X  percentage  iron  oxide) 
Cementation  Index  = ^ -^ . 

(Percentage  lime)  -f-  (1 .4  X  percentage  magnesia) 

Example. — As  an  example  of  the  details  of  calculating  the  Cementa- 
tion Index,  the  hydraulic  lime  of  Metz,  whose  analysis  is  given  as  No.  2 
of  Table  79,  will  he  used.  The  essential  ingredients  of  this  lime,  as 
given  in  the  quoted  analysis,  are : 

Silica  (SiO,) 18.47 

Alumina  (Al,Oi) 5.73 

Iron  oxide  (FejOj)  3.29 

Lime(CaO) 68  19 

Magnesia  (MgO) 2.66 

Substituting  these  values  in  the  formula 

2.8  percentage  silica+1.1  percentage  alumina 

^         X  X-      T  J  -I- -7  percentage  iron  oxide 

Cementation  Index  = --^ , 

Percentage  lime -f  1.4  percentage  magnesia 

we  have 

Cementation  i,^,,J^^^XlSA7)^il.lX5.73nt7XS,29) 

(68.19)H-(1.4X2.66) 

__51.716-h6.303H-2.303 
68.19-h3.724 

^60,322 
7I.9T4 


As  will  be  seen  later,  this  is  a  very  typical  value  for  the  Cementa- 
tion Index  of  a  good  hydraulic  lime. 
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The  UM  of  the  Cementation  Index,  m  here  stated,  involve!  eerUtn 
aMumpUonB  as  to  the  oonetitution  of  hydraulic  cementing  "*ft^^elt 
These  are,  in  order  of  importance: 

(1)  That  in  hydraulic  hmes  and  oementa  the  hydraulic  activity  is 
due  to  the  formation  during  manufacture  of  oeitain  eompounds  of 
lime  and  magnesia  with  silica,  alumina,  and  iron. 

(2)  That  the  silica  combines  normally  with  the  lime  in  such  molecu- 
lar proportions  as  to  form  the  tricalcic  silicate,  3C'aO*8iOf. 

(3)  That  the  alumina  combines  with  the  lime  as  the  dicaldc  alu- 
minate,  aCaOAl^Oa. 

(4)  That  magnesia  is,  molecule  for  molecule,  equivalent  to  lime 
in  its  action. 

(5)  That  iron  oxide  is,  molecule  for  molecule,  equivalent  to  alumina. 
Of  these  five  assumptions,  the  first  is  simply  a  general  statement 

of  conditions  which  are  recognized  by  everybody  as  probably  existing. 
The  seoond  assumption,  likewise,  is  generally  accepted,  since  it 
with  the  views  of  both  Jje  Chatelicr  and  Newberr>'.  The  third, 
on  Newlxury's  experiments  and  confirmed  by  those  of  liichardson,  is 
practically  accepted  by  all  American  cement  chemists,  though  not  by 
those  who  follow  Ijo  Chatelicr. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  assumptions,  however,  are  open  to  question, 
and  the  writer  realises  that  serious  objections  may  be  urged  against 
them.  But  he  also  realises  that  magnesia  and  iron  must  be  accounted 
for  in  some  way,  that  the  assumptions  above  made  are  inherently  prob- 
able, and  that  the  resulting  "  Cementation  Index ''  works  out  very 
well  in  practice.  For  the  present,  therefore  the  "  Cementation  Index  " 
will  Ix;  accepted  as  a  guide  in  discussing  the  composition  and  the  char- 
acteristicH  of  the  hydraulic  limes. 

Use  of  the  Cementation  Index  in  Classification.~The  Cementation 
Index  will  \yc  uscil  in  classifying  the  various  hydraulic  products,  for 
it  gives  information  of  value  concerning  the  properties  of  the  vmrioai 
products.  But  it  cannot  be  the  sole  basis  for  classification,  beeaose 
the  properties  of  a  hydraulic  cementing  material  will  be  later  seen  to 
depend  not  only  on  its  composition,  but  on  the  conditions  of  its  manu- 
facture. A  material  having  a  Cementation  Index  of  1.05  might  be, 
for  example,  a  hydraulic  lime,  a  natural  cement,  or  a  cement  of  the 
PoKland  type,  depending  chiefly  on  the  temperature  at  which  the  raw 
material  was  burned.  In  general,  however,  the  possible  variation  is 
by  no  means  so  wide  as  this.  A  material  with  a  Cementation  Index 
of  0.40,  for  example,  could  under  no  possible  temperature  oooditions 
yield  anything  but  a  somewhat  weak  hyxlraulic  lime. 
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In  later  chapters,  when  the  separate  products  are  under  diflounion, 
their  respective  Cementation  Indexes  will  be  determined  and  stated. 
At  present  we  are  only  concerned  with  determining  the  limiting  values 
of  this  index  for  the  hydraulic  limes.  As  will  be  seen  from  following 
paragraphs,  these  limits  are  theoretically  very  wide,  but  in  actual  prac- 
tice very  narrow. 

Definition  of  hydraulic  limes. — The  hydraulic  limes  include  all  those 
cementing  materials  (made  by  })urning  siliceous  or  argillaceous  lime- 
stones) whose  clinker  after  calcination  contains  so  large  a  percentage 
of  lime  silicate  (with  or  without  lime  aluminates  and  ferrites)  as  to 
give  hydraulic  properties  to  the  product,  but  which  at  the  same  time 
contains  normally  so  much  free  lime  (CaO)  that  the  mass  of  clinker 
will  slake  on  the  addition  of  water. 

The  commercial  advantage  of  manufacturing  a  material  of  this 
kind  is  that,  while  the  product  has  hydraulic  properties,  yet  its  clinker 
will  slake  and  pulverize  itself  on  the  simple  addition  of  water,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  expensive  mechanical  grinding  required  by  the  clinker  of  natural 
and  Portland  cements. 

The  definition,  therefore,  requires  that  a  material  to  be  called  a 
hydraulic  lime  must  satisfy  two  conditions:  (1)  its  clinker  must  con- 
tain enough  free  lime  to  slake  with  water,  and  (2)  the  resulting  powder 
must  be  capable  of  setting  or  hardening  under  water.  These  two 
requisite  conditions,  in  their  turn,  fix  the  limits  of  lime  that  the  clinker 
may  contain.  The  minimum  amount  of  lime  present  is  obviously 
determined  by  the  consideration  that,  after  burning,  enough  free  hme 
(in  addition  to  that  combined  with  the  silica,  alumina,  and  iron)  must 
be  present  in  the  clinker  to  reduce  the  entire  mass  to  powder  by  the 
force  of  its  own  slaking.  The  maximum  amount  of  lime,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  determined  by  the  commercial  condition  that  no  more  free 
lime  should  be  present  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
pulverization,  for  the  free  lime,  whose  slaking  powders  the  mass,  is  by 
that  same  sLiking  made  into  an  inert,  or  at  least  non-hydraulic,  material. 

The  desired  result — the  formation  of  a  cUnker  consisting  largely  of 
lime  silicates,  etc.,  but  also  containing  suflScient  free  lime  to  slake  readily 
— can  be  attained  in  two  different  ways,  which  yield  products  very 
different  in  quality.     These  two  methods  are: 

(1)  By  the  calcination,  at  a  medium  temperature,  of  a  siliceous  or 
argillaceous  limestone  having  a  Cementation  Index  lying  between  0.30 
and  1.10.  Such  a  limestone  will  carry  so  high  a  percentage  of  calcium 
carbonate  (relative  to  its  content  of  sihca,  alumina,  and  iron  oxide) 
as  to  leave,  after  most  of  its  silica,  etc.,  have  been  combined  with  lime. 
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suflTicient  free  liino  to  sUke  the  clinker.  Hydraulic  limoi  produced 
in  thin  faflhkm  are  the  tffpiaU  Hydraulic  limes,  and  the  foUowiog  ehapCen 
will  Imve  reference  to  such  matertab  only.  It  is  possible,  hoirever,  to 
produce  a  hydraulic  lime  by  another  method,  as  alx>ve  noted.  Tliis 
second  and  much  loss  satisfactor}*  method  is 

(2)  By  the  calctnatkm,  at  temperatures  too  k)w  to  permit  perfect 
combination  of  the  silica,  alumina,  and  iron  oxide  with  the  lime,  of  a 
siliceous  or  argillaceous  limestone  (less  rich  in  lime  than  those  empk»3red 
in  the  first  method)  haxing  a  Cementation  Index  of  1.10  to  1.00  or  over. 
In  other  words,  a  rock  is  used  which  woulcl,  under  proper  conditions  of 
i  >n  riiiK,  give  a  good  natural  cement.  If  it  i^  bumc<l  at  U)o  kiw  a  tem- 
{MMture  to  effect  this,  however,  the  result  will  lie  a  hydraulic  lime,  for 
the  clinker  will  consist  partly  of  silicate  and  aliuninate  of  lime,  together 
\. ;  '  ible  amounts  of  free  lime,  free  silica,  and  free  alumina.  Hy- 
tiies  produced  in  this  way  necessarily  carry  a  very  laige  pro- 
|H)rtion  of  idisolutely  inert  material.  They  are,  in  fact,  simple 
unpsrfectly  burned  natural  cements  and  will  not  be  diswMsed  further 
in  this  connection. 

Reverting  to  the  true  hydraulic  limes,  it  has  been  said  above  that 
''    ii«>ntation  Index  nmy  range  from  0.30  to  1.10;   and  it  will  be 
'   that  conuncrcial  hydrauUc  limc«  tlo  occur  with  indexes  as 
>  0.331,  while  others  are  as  high  as  1.06. 

is,  however,  considerable  reason  for  dividiiif^  the  true  hydrauhc 

■  >  two  groups,  the  first  or  eminently  hydrauUc  Ume3  containing 

it  let  A  whose  index  lies  between  0.70  and  1.10;  while  the  second 

"     '  ulrauUc  Umes,  contains  products  whose  Cementatkm 

i  n  0.70  down  as  low  as  0.30.    Commercial  as  well  as 

ctical  differences  serve  to  separate  the  two  groups,  and  for  that 

Mxl  in  separate  chapters.    Curiously  enough, 

IS  an  attendant  secondary  product  to  be  con- 

i.    The  eminently  hydraulic  limes  during  their  calcination  pro- 

iicc  a  by-product  (grappicrs)  which  Is  usually  marketed  separately 

^^  n  **  grappier  cement."    The  feebly  hydraulic  limes  on  the  other  hand 

ten  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  new 

-    and  are  then  marketed  as  Bdenitic  Umej*,     In  furthtf  die- 

i  the  hydraulic  limes,  therefore,  they  will  \yc  tr«ito<l  as  two 

-i  in  two  separate  chapters,  covering  respectively 

v^hapter  XIV.    Eminently  Hydraulic  limes:  Grappier  Cementa. 

Chapter  XV.      Feebly  Hydraulic  limos:  Selenitic  Limea. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
EMINENTLY  m'DRAULIC  LIMES:    GRAPPIER  CEMENTS. 

The  hydraulic  limes  are  usually,  compared  to  Portland  or  good 
natural  cements,  only  feebly  hydraulic.  This  fact,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  abundance  of  materials  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  natu- 
ral cements,  has  prevented  the  introduction  of  hydraulic-lime  manu- 
facture into  the  United  States,  though  in  Europe  the  industry  is  of 
coasiderable  importance.  No  hydraulic  lime  is  at  present  made  in 
this  country.  A  considerable  amount  of  hydraulic  lime  and  grappier 
cement  is,  however,  annually  imported.  This  is  brought  about  by 
the  fact  that  these  products,  being  low  in  iron  and  soluble  salts,  are 
light  colored  and  do  not  stain  masonry.  There  is  thus  a  fair  market 
for  them  for  architectural  rather  than  for  engineering  uses.  A  promi- 
nent brand  of  grappier  cement  much  used  in  the  United  States  as  a 
"  non-staining  cement  "  is  called  Lafarge. 

The  manufacture  and  properties  of  the  hydraulic  limes  and  grappier 
cements  will  be  discussed  briefly.  This  discussion  will  be  practically 
confined  to  the  practice  followed  at  Le  Teil,  France,  where  the  largest 
and  best-known  pLmts  are  located. 

Composition  of  the  ideal  hydraulic  lime. — The  clinker  of  an  ideal 
hydraulic  lime  should,  as  may  be  deducted  from  the  considerations  set 
forth  in  the  preceding  chapter,  satisfy  two  limiting  conditions.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  must  contain  sufficient  free  lime  to  disintegrate  the 
entire  mass  of  clinker  by  the  force  of  its  own  slaking.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  more  free  lime  should  be  present  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  effect  this  disintegration;  and  no  uncombined  silica  or  alumina 
should  Ix;  present  in  the  clinker.  This  ideal  condition  would  be  arrived 
at,  according  to  Le  Chatelier,*  if  we  could  obtain  a  clinker  containing 
four  equivalents  of  lime  for  one  of  silica.  Three  of  the  four  equiva- 
lents of  lime  would  be  unit^  with  all  the  silica  to  form  tri calcic  sili- 
cate, while  the  fourth  equivalent  of  lime  would  remain  free,  and  would 
be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  disintegration  of  the  entire  mass,  through 
the  force  produced  during  its  own  slaking.  Accepting  this  statement, 
*  Trans.  Am.  Iiwt.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  22,  p.  16. 
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ire  can  calctilatc  the  peroeoUiflee  of  the  various  eoneUtucpU  which 
should  be  preeent  in  an  ideal  hydraulic  lime,  both  before  and  after 
slakirix,  and  also  the  oompoaition  of  the  limeatone  nfine— ry  to  ghre, 
in  burning,  this  ideal  product.  The  resulta  of  such  a  calewlatinn  are 
■bown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  74. 
ConroamoN  or  Iobal  Htinuuuo  LmanoNi  amd  HYoaAUUC  Limb. 


tJSStSSm 

Hydrmttli*  Um. 

&!s: 

Afur 
SUkinc. 

8iO, 

r»o 

CO. 

li,o 

Index 

13.20 
0  00 

21  20 

78.80 

0.00 

0.00 

19  08 

70  92 

0  00 

10  00 

100.00 
0  763 

100.00 
0.768 

100  00 
0  763 

In  actual  practice,  however,  it  is  found  that  these  theoretical  com- 
positions cannot  be  worked  up  to  advantageously.  If,  for  example,  a 
limestone  of  the  composition  given  above  (SiO?  13.2  per  cent,  CaCOs 
86J  per  cent)  is  burned  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  hydraulic-lime 
manufacture,  it  is  found  that  all  the  silica  does  not  combine  with  three 
fourths  of  the  lime,  as  is  recjuired  by  the  theory.  What  actually  hap- 
pens is  that  part  of  the  silica  will  combine  with  part  of  the  lime  to 
form  tricalcic  silicate,  thus  leaving  a  certain  amount  of  uncombined 
silica  and  entirely  too  much  uncombined  lime.  Any  increase  in  the 
uncombined  lime  beyond  the  amount  ncoeasary  to  cause  the  cUnker  to 
disintegrate  by  its  slaking  lessens  the  hydrauUc  value  of  the  product. 

It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  pnictice,  to  mcxlify  the  ideal  compositions, 
these  modifications  being  in  the  following  directions: 

(a)  lAfUfer  hme  eonienL  The  hmestones  in  actual  use,  as  shown 
by  the  analyaes  quoted  in  Tables  75  aiid  76,  differ  from  the  ideal  hydrau- 
lie  limestone  in  carr>'ing  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  lime  carbonate  in 
pbce  of  the  86 JS  per  cent  of  theor>'.  This  bwering  in  the  original  lime 
carbonate  content  of  the  limeatoneB  decreaaea  the  amount  of  uncom- 
bined lime  in  the  product. 

(6)  Pretence  of  alumina  and  iron.  Even  the  best  hydrauUc  lime- 
stones in  actual  use  carr>'  notable  amounts  of  alumina  and  iron  oxide. 
These  constituents  act  as  fluxes,  facilitating  the  combination  of  the 
silica  and  lime.    ^They  also  combine  themselves  with  lime  to  form 
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aluminates  and  ferritcs  of  lime.  These  latter  salts  do  not  increase 
the  hydraulic  value  of  the  product,  for  they  become  hydmted  and  inert 
during  the  process  of  slaking,  but  their  formation  disposes  of  some  of 
the  excess  of  free  lime. 

The  effect  of  these  modifications  is  shown  clearly  when  the  Cementa- 
tion Indexes  of  the  ideal  and  the  various  commercial  products  are  com- 
puted and  compared.  Le  Chatelier's  ideal  lime  has  a  Cementation 
Index  of  0.75,  while  the  actual  limes  whose  analyses  are  given  later 
will  average  about  0.85. 

Analyses  of  a  number  of  commercial  hydraulic  limes  are  ji^iven  in 
Table  79,  page  183. 

Raw  materials:  hydraulic  limestones. — The  limestones  actually 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  limes  will  carry  from  70  to  80 
per  cent  of  lime  carbonate.  In  hydraulic  limestones  of  the  best  types, 
such  as  are  used  at  I^  Teil,  France,  the  silica  will  vary  between  13  and  17 
per  cent,  while  the  alumina  and  iron  together  rarely  exceed  3  per  cent. 

Table  75. 


A.NALY.SEJS   OF   HYDRAULIC   L1ME8TONES,   Le    TkIL, 

Chance. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Silica  (SiO,) 

Alumina  (AljOj) . .                           

Iron  oxide  (FetO,) 

Lime  (CaO) 

12  40 
0  60 
0  50 

47  49 
n.d. 

37.31 

13.75 
0.65 
trace 

47.00 

n.d. 

36.93 

16.89 
0.81 

trace 

45.40 
n.d. 

35.67 

14  30 
0.70 
0.80 

46.50 

Magnesia  (MeO) 

Carbon  dioxide  (CO,) . 

n.d. 
36.54 

I.  Alicnole  quarry;  averace  of  nix  analjrses  by  Rivot. 

2.  Gaillant  quarry;   averace  of  three  analyaea  by  Rivot. 

3.  TinliAre  quarry:  analyses  by  Rivot. 

4.  Lafarge  quarry;  average  of  nine  analyses  by  Rivot. 


Table  76. 
Analyses  of  Hydraulic-ume  Rockh,  France  and  Germany. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Silica  (SiO,) 

Alumina  (AUO,). 
Iron  oxide  (Fe,0,) 

Lime  (CaO) 

Ma«ne«a(M«0) 

CaAon  dioxide  (CO,) 

17  00 
1  00 

44!86 

0  71 

35  99 

11.60 
3  60 
3.0 

42.84 
1.43 

35.23 

11  03 
3.75 
5.07 

43.02 
1.34 

35.27 

11.20 
5.30 
4.60 

35.50 
5.85 

34.35 

1.  Senonchea.  France.     Deacotib.  analyst. 

2.  Mets.  France.     Bert  bier,  amtlyst. 

S.  H«Mber|en.  Oermany.     Muspratt.  analyst. 
4i  FlaHM,  raukee.     Vicat.  analyst. 


Quoted    bv    Zwick.    "  Hydraulischer    Kalk    und 
Portland-Cement,"  pp.  66,  67. 
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Amaltium  or  rm  VASicxm 


Tablk  77. 

IN  Tfie  Htdiuituc 
Mauun,  Fkancx. 


AT 


(SIQO 


\1^: 


Irrm  oxide 
I  ("«()) 

^»(Mf(» 

I  nriMin  dioxiae  (0C)|) . 
Wat«r 


:} 


•menUtion  Index 


I. 


6010 


7 
0.751 


no 
o.aoi 


.15 
0.00 


0548 


05 
0.30 


41.80  40.00 


8012 


10. 
0.851 


40.4580. 
0.780 


80 
1.00 


0.25 


15.70 
1.10 


18.80 
0.80 


48.80|46.00(44.75i46. 80(45. 75}46.85|45.06 
0.80 


0.20  0.25 


5588.2588.8588.8080 


T. 


14.20 
0.85 


0.40 


14. 

0.7A 


O.40 


0.80 
2S{80.85 


14.70 
0.60 


SOkaCSiOi) 


'1&: 


Iron  oxide 
LimeCCbO).... 

MaaiMia(MflO) 
Qu^on  dioxiae  (< 


CO,) 


Wnter 


CemenUtioo  Index. 


la 


14.75 
1  05 


hl5 
0.15 


11. 


16.35 
1.00 


15  43 


85 
0.55 


38.9038.25 


1.05 


13. 


16.10 
0.80 


IS. 


16.80 
0.80 


0.40 


14. 


0014 


14 
0.801 


44.20|44.60|45.10|45.55|46.80|45 
0.40 


0.45 


1ft. 


16. 


35 
0.80 


12.45 
0.70 


0.40 


0.45 


38.5037.0038.7588.0080.6088.8041.66 


17. 


14.85 
0.75 


.15 
0.45 


640 

045 

^1.05 
0.45 


Buming. — Hydraulic  lime  is  bumccl  in  continuous  kilns,  like  com- 
mon lime.  No  (UfTcrence,  in  fact,  exists  between  the  burning  of  common 
and  of  hydraulic  limes,  so  far  as  the  practical  operations  involved  are 
concerned.  The  temperature  attained  in  burning  is,  however,  higher 
in  hydraulic  lime-kilns  than  in  those  burning  conunon  lime,  and  the 
fuel  requirements  are  correspondingly  increased.  Beckwith  states, 
for  example,  that  at  Teil  100  tons  of  coal  are  required  to  bum  stone 
eciuivalent  to  500  tons  of  screened  lime.  This  corresponds  to  a  fuel 
consumption  of  20  per  cent  by  weight  on  the  lime  production. 

The  temperature  and  thoroughness  of  the  buming  are  directly 
related  to  the  Cementation  Index  of  the  lime.  The  higher  the  index 
the  less  oarc  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  the  presence  of  too  much  free 
lime.  A  hydraulic  lime  of  index  0.75,  for  e^cample,  would  be  much  more 
difficult  to  bum  properly  than  one  whose  index  ran  as  high  as  0.85  or 
so.  In  fact,  as  the  index  approaches  1.00,  the  difficulty  is,  not  to 
avoid  free  lime,  but  to  keep  enough  free  lime  in  the  product  to  enable 
it  to  slake  properly. 

In  Tables  78  and  79  are  given  the  analyses  of  a  number  of  hydraulic 
limes,  after  being  burned  but  before  slaking. 
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Fig.  30. — Kiln  uaed  for  burning  hydraulic  lime,  Malain,  France.     (After  Bonnami.) 
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ANAL! 


Table  78 
or  Utmuuuc  Lua 


IktASiKu  kLk  Tsm  Inujfcs). 


Alumiit  V 

a  {M|ti>) 
CmtrnUtion  Index. 


130 
1  00 
0  82 

n  K7 

D.d 


8S22.8Q2S.6022 


1  OW 

U 
76 
n.d. 


06 
1  12 
1.28 

66176. 12(74.64' 
n.d. 


1  381 


n.d. 


0.763  0.8S4  0.806  0.800  0.740  0.842 


30.67 
1  13 
tr. 

77.76 
0.64 


21  7 
1  8 
0  6 

74  0 
07 


136 

68 
0.61 


0736 


1.116 


04  66 


4 

30 

16 
1.04 


1.166 


32  60 
263 
084 
03 
1.64 


t. 

a.      

♦.      

a.  Aaalnis  by  VlMt. 

t.  QttolMl  by  BUmiar  aad 

7.  AmM  bjr  \Umu    QooMdhgr 

f .  Aa«lyite  ^' 
Twool 


S^ZI^  iS  I  Aaslfwi  by    RivoC.    QooUd   by  Iwtok. 
SSJSrS*  I      Cmmmtr  pp.  67.  e>. 


Tlafeira  qvarry  rock. 
Lafantquarnr  rock.  ^ 

by  BMkvrib,  -'HHnMle  Uom  of  rMf.**  p.  U. 
HM.  MiawmllMliMUy.  toL  A.  p.  70. 

~  Bkwitb.  "HydnMlie  Umm  of  T<iL'*  p.  la. 
Tborpo.  "  DktloiMnr  Appliod  Ciwniitry/ 


I  by  ffiSiofc.    Qaotod  by  a«book  "  Matfl-Mloriol— ."  p.  7». 
tlw  abovo  oMlyM  of  TM  koMw  l^oo.  7  mm!  t.  ■<«•  owpllnmlly  kith  t^mo  for  tho 
•  ladM.    TboiivwiMi  lados  of  all  aiao  ■■wplMb  OaiS:   If  Noo.  7  Md  •  bo  oi^idoS 
iko  mrmmt  io  0  J&. 


Anal^ 


Table  79. 
OP  Htdmauuc  Liifss»  Pbamce,  Gbbmastt  and  Englakd. 


BUk»  (8iO») 

AlitmiBA(AU)0... 
IroQ  oxide  (Pe^. 
(OkO) 

(MgO) 


36.n 

1.67 


OBmenUtion  Index . 


70.64 
1.12 

1  06 


18.47 
6.73 
3.20 

68.10 
2.66 


17.18 
6.84 
632 

68  56 
2.00 

0.830 


17  75 
8.88 
6.18 

56.01 
0.28 

0.025 


23.61 
3.80 

7i!o6 

0.51 
0.06^ 


24  33 

3  73 
n  d. 
71  04 
n.d. 

1.00 


(kaa.  FkwMOu     Dooootlb.  aaalyM. 
Bortkior.  MuUy»t. 
OonwMiy.     Mttsprstt,  •iwlyai. 
VImU,  analyst 

Virat.  anaJyat. 
Quolml  by  Cunminci. 


Qiiolod   by   Swiek. 
Portkil  OoMoat. 


AmorioM  ONaoata.**  p.  S&. 


SUking. — Hydraulic  lime,  after  burning,  is  a  mixture  of  two  distiiiet 
oompounds.  Part  of  the  mass  »  composed  of  lime  silicate,  which  would 
not  slake  if  water  were  poured  on  it,  but  would  form  a  hydraulic  oeoMOt 
if  finely  groimd.  The  remainder  of  the  hydraulic  lime  consists  simj^ 
of  quicklime,  which  tnU  slake  with  water. 

The  result  of  the  mixture  of  the  two  ingredients  is  that  if  waier 
be  poured  on  a  lump  of  hydraulic  lime  the  portion  consisting  of  quick- 
lime will  rapidly  take  up  the  water  ami  tdakf*.  In  its  slaking  its  expan- 
sion will  break  up  the  entire  mass  into  a  fine  po*yder.  If  this  operation 
be  done  carefully,  ^nth  just  the  proper  amount  of  water,  the  result  ^trill 
be  a  fine,  dr>',  white  powder,  consisting  mostly  of  lime  silicate  with 
about  one-third  to  one-fourth  as  much  of 
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In  the  earlier  days  of  hydraulic-lime  manufacture  in  France  (and 
even  at  the  present  day  in  England)  it  was  the  practice  to  put  the 
hydraulic  lime  on  the  market  in  himps,  just  as  it  is  drawn  from  the 
kiln,  leaving  the  work  of  slaking  it  to  the  purchaser.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  slaking  in  the  French  works  is  done  at  the  lime-plant.  The 
advantages  of  this  method  of  procedure  are  that  (1)  the  slaking  is  done 
more  uniformly  and  carefully,  so  that  the  value  and  reputation  of  the 
lime  is  improved,  and  (2)  the  lime  g:\ins  considerably  in  weight  and  bulk 
during  slaking,  so  that  the  cost  of  slaking  is  made  up. 

Slaking  should  be  done  with  as  little  water  as  is  compatible  with 
thorough  slaking.  The  lime  as  drawn  from  the  kiln  is  therefore  spre;id 
out  in  thin  la^^ers  and  hghtly  sprinkled  with  water.  It  is  then  shoveled 
up  into  heaps  or  into  bins,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  ten  days 
or  so.  The  slaking  is  completed,  while  the  lime  is  thus  heaped  up,  by 
the  aid  of  the  steam  which  is  generated. 

After  slaking  is  completed,  the  lime  remains  as  a  fine  powder  inter- 
spersed with  lumps  (grappiers)  of  harder  material.  These  lumps  con- 
sist in  part  of  lime  silicate  and  in  part  of  unburned  or  underburned 
limestone.  It  would  be  desirable  if  practicable  to  remove  the  latter 
material,  as  it  is,  of  course,  valueless  as  a  cement.  The  lumps  of  lime 
silicate,  on  the  contrary,  will,  if  finely  ground,  make  a  goo^i  natural 
cement.  This  separation  is,  however,  commercially  impracticable, 
and  therefore  all  the  grappiers  are  treated  together. 

The  lime  after  slaking  is  passed  over  screens  (of  about  50-mesh). 
These  screens  permit  all  the  slaked  lime  to  pass,  but  reject  the  grap- 
piers. The  hme  is  sent  to  the  packers,  while  the  grappiers  are  ground 
finely  under  millstones.  A  certain  percentage  of  ground  grappiers  is 
usually  added  to  the  lime,  in  order  to  increase  its  hydraulicity.  The 
grappiers  alone  are  also  sold  as  a  cement. 

The  analyses  by  Durand-Claye,  given  in  Table  80,  are  quoted  in 
Spalding's  "  Hydrauhc  Cements,"  p.  20,  and  serve  to  illustrate  the  com- 
position of  the  various  products. 

In  this  series  analysis  No.  1  is  of  the  lime  which  has  completely 
powdered  during  slaking  and  passed  through  the  first  sieve,  while 
analysis  No.  3  is  of  the  grappiers  rejected  by  this  sieve.  It  will  be 
seen  that  while  the  slaked  lime  has  a  Cementation  Index  of  0.992,  the 
grappiers  are  proportionately  less  rich  in  lime  (CaO),  having  an  index 
of  1.63.  In  order  to  increase  the  hydraulic  properties  of  the  lime  which 
has  passed  the  sieve,  a  certain  proportion  of  ground  grappiers  is  added 
to  it.  This  causes  the  lime  as  marketed  tx)  have  a  Cementation  Index 
of  1.08,  as  shown  by  analysis  No.  2,  which  is  of  the  Teil  lime  in  its 
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commercial  form.  During  the  burning  a  small  percentage  of  a  third 
compound  clase  in  composition  to  CaOSi02  is  formed.  This  product 
is  not  used  in  either  the  hydraulic-lime  or  grappior-ccment  industries, 
but  is  mixed  with  slaked  lime  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pipe,  tile, 
etc.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  artificial  puzzolana,  as  is  seen  from  its  analysis 
(No.  4),  which  gives  a  Cementation  Index  of  2.82. 

Table  80. 
Analyses  of  Kiln  Products,  Teil,  France. 


Silica  (SiO,) 

Alumina  (AUOj) . . 
Iron  oxide  (FojO») 

Lime  (CaO) 

Magnesia  (Mg()' 
Water,  etc 


Cementation  Index 


'23.05 

2.76 

65.75 
1  50 
6  95 

0  992 


2. 


23  95 

3.10 

63.35 
1.15 
8.50 

1.08 


3. 


31.85 

4.25 

55.60 
1  20 
7.10 

1  63 


43.90 

8.20 

45.25 
0.85 
2.60 

2.82 


These  analyses  by  Durand-Cla3^c  have  been  used  because  they  form 
a  complete  series.  They  are  not  entirely  representative,  however,  of 
Teil  hydraulic  lime,  as  is  seen  on  comparing  them  with  analyses  No.  2 
and  3  in  Table  81,  below.  These  latter  analyses  give  Cementation 
Indexes  of  0.841  and  0.854  respectively,  which  are  considerably  lower 
than  of  the  corresponding  analyses  of  Table  80. 

Table  81. 
Analyses  of  Hydraulic  Limes,  after  Slaking. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

SUica  (SiO,) 

22.0 

2  0 

2.0 
62  0 

15 

0.5 

0.0    \ 
10.0    / 

1  016 

19.05 

1.6 

0  55 
65.10 

0  6,5 

0.3 

12.45 
0.841 

18  2 

Alumina  ( AljOi) 

1  2 

Iron  oxide  (FeiOi) 

Lime  (CaO) 

0.8 
60  0 

Magnesia  (MpO) 

Sulphur  trioxide  (SO,) .  . 
Cartwn  dioxide  (CX),)... 
Water 

Cementation  Index 

1  32 
n.d. 
/   8.00 
\  n.d. 

0.854 

1.  Typical  hydraulic  lime,  mtter  Blakioff. 
p.  16. 

2.  Hydraulic  lime  of  Teil,  after  Rlakinc. 

3.  Hydraulic  lime  of  Teil,  after  slakiii<. 


Le  Chaielier.  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Encrs.,  vol.  22, 

Thorpe.  Diet.  Applied  Chem..  vol.  1.  p.  474. 
Qilmore,  "Limes.  Cements,  and  Mortars,"  p.  125. 


Weight  and  specific  gravity. — Beckwith  states  that  Le  Teil  lime  in 
lumps,  before  slaking,  weighs  36}  lbs.  per  cubic  foot;    while  slaked 
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and  floreened  it«i  woight  AVieniaBB  about  4'1  \\m,  per  cubic  foot.  Accord- 
ing to  Sehoch,*  the  hydraulio  liroes  averaiQo  in  iipecific  gravity  atxmt 
2.9. 

TenaOe  and  compciahra  ftreafth.— The  rasulUi  given  in  Tabic  82 
are  quoted  by  Sohooh  ^  aa  being  fair  aveniSBB  for  hydmiilic-liinc  rii<ir- 
tars  oompoeed  of  one  part  lime  and  three  parte  eand ;  kept  for  Hcvcnty- 
two  hours  after  molding  in  a  moist  atmosphere  and  the  remainder  of 
the  time  under  water. 

Table  82 
ATsaAOi  QnEMam  or  HTomAUUc  L^^k,^      .^ 


INmaife  pw  SqttM*  Imak.              i 

7D»ri. 

aSIHym. 

1  Y«ir. 

Tmiiinn 

64  lbs. 
356  " 

100  lbs. 
683  " 

209  n». 

1920  " 

ComprHBion 

These  results  may  be  compared  with  those  given  in  Tables  83  and  84, 
which  are  quoted  by  Beckwith  as  the  averages  of  several  series  of  experi- 
ments carried  on  at  Toulon  and  Marseilles  on  hydraulio-lime  mortars 
compoeed  of  about  one  part  lime  to  two  parts  of  sand.  These  mortars 
were  made  into  blocks  and  kept  under  salt  water  the  entire  time. 


Table  83. 
Tensilb  dTRBNomi  or  Tbil  Htdrauuc-uiis  MovTAa. 


TliM  Imawwd. 

TtmO*  Stra^Ui  ia  PwuMb  pm  SqMW  ladk 

..    !    .. 

s. 

4. 

a 

6. 

A^m^m- 

45claV8 

90      ' 
\») 

1  vi'ar 

2  yean ^ 

31.71 

85.06 

97.11 

123.43 

141.06 

40  38 

88  49 

106  22 

111.63 

164.20 

30  79 

83.78 

88.16 

126.42 

30.83 

77.68 

86.88 

122.15 

*57!fi9* 

86  08 

121.30 

38  42 

83. n 

94.86 

120.94 

34  43 

79.89 

03.88 

120.96 

152.68 

Ratio  of  compresshre  to  tanrila  strength.— When  in  use,  limes  and 
cements  are  u.Hually  subjected  to  direct  compressive  stress  only,  tenale 
strains  being  rarely  applied  in  well-designed  and  well-built  structures. 
In  testing,  however,  a  test  for  tensile  strength  is  much  cheaper  and 
more  readily  applied  than  one  for  comprcasive  strength.    The  result 

*  Sefaoeh,  C.  Die  modeme  AufbereiCung  und  Wertung  der  MOrtel-MatcmWn. 
p.  74. 
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is,  that  though  limes  and  cements  are  ahnost  entirely  used  in  com- 
pression, they  are  usually  tested  in  tension.  For  this  reason  it  is  desir- 
able to  ascertain,  as  definitely  as  pos8il)le,  the  ratio  which  exists  lx?tween 
the  compressive  and  the  tensile  strength  of  any  type  of  lime  or  cement. 
If  this  ratio  be  once  determined,  a  terunle  test  can  thereafter  be  used  to 
determine  the  compressive  strength  of  the  material. 

Table  84. 
Compressive  Strength  op  Teil  Hydrauuc-luie  Mortars. 


lime  Immeraed. 

Comprenive  Strencth  in  Pounda  per  Square  Inch. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Aver  ace. 

45da>'8 

219.59 
359.62 
593.98 
612.91 
613.88 

191.75 
362.41 
467.13 
591.84 
577.33 

194.09 
355.20 
451.34 
561.87 
573.92 

205.04 
259.15 
504.24 
688.99 

202.62 

90     ♦•    

180     *'    .                     

334.10 
504.17 

1  year. .              

588.90 

2  years 

588.38 

In  the  present  case,  the  tensile  and  compressive  tests  given  in 
Tables  82,  83,  and  84  have  been  compared.  The  results  are  sufficiently 
close  to  indicate  that  the  compres.sive  strength  of  a  hydraulic-lime 
mortar  mixed  in  the  usual  working  proportions  (1  lime  to  2  or  8  sand) 
will  be  from  five  to  six  times  the  tensile  strength  of  the  same  mixture. 
(The  actual  average  value,  given  by  eight  tests,  for  this  ratio  was  5.38 
tol.) 

Proportions  for  mortars  and  concretes. — The  following  proportions 
for  making  mortars  and  concretes  with  hydraulic  lime  are  recommended 
by  Beckwith: 

(a)  Mortar  for  use  in  salt  water:  lOi  U.  S.  bushels  (590  lbs.)  of 
Teil  lime  to  1  cubic  yard  of  sand,  equivalent  to  one  scant 
measure  of  lime  to  two  full  measures  of  sand. 
(6)  Mortar  for  use  in  fresh  water:  9  U.  S.  bushels  (506  lbs.)  of  Teil 
lime  to  1  cubic  yard  of  sand,  equivalent  to  IJ  measures  of 
lime  to  3  measures  of  sand. 

(c)  Mortar  for  use  in  air:   7j  U.  S.  bushels  (421  lbs.)  of  Teil  lime 

to  1  cubic  yard  of  sand,  equivalent  to  1  measure  of  lime  to 
3  measures  of  sand. 

(d)  For  concretes  the  usual  proportions  are: 

(1)  For  use  in  salt  water,  2  measures  mortar  to  3  measures  of 

broken  stone. 

(2)  For  use  in  fresh  water,  1  measure  mortar  to  2  measures  of 

broken  stone. 
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Grappier  oemenU  are  made  by  grinding  findy  the  lumpn  of  unburnad 
and  overburned  matarial  which  remain  when  a  hyciraulic  liiiie  in  KUked. 
Theae  lumpe,  aa  earlier  noted,  oonaiat  partly  of  lime  ailieate  and  partly 
of  unhurncd  limestone.  The  value  of  the  resulting  grappier  oemeni 
will  (lc>|M>n(l  on  the  proportionM  in  which  these  two  ingredients  oeeur 
in  the  Ium|Nt.  If  lime  silicate  forms  most  of  the  lumpH,  the  grappier 
cement  will  be  a  ver>'  satisfaetory  material,  approximating  to  Portland 
ocmcnt  in  its  properttea.  If  most,  or  even  a  large  part,  of  the  lumps 
consist  of  unburned  limestone,  however,  the  grappier  oement  will  be 
practically  worthless. 

Lafarge  cement,  well  known  on  the  American  market  as  a  "  non- 
staining  "  cement,  is  a  grappier  cement  of  very  satisfactory  composition 
made  nt  Toil,  Francr. 

Composition  of  grappier  cements. 

Table  85. 
Analtsbs  op  Gbappikb  Cbmkntb. 


1. 

s. 

t. 

4. 

26  5 

31  85 

31.10 

27.38 

2  5 
1.5 

}.» 

r4.43 
\2  15 

261 
1  02 

63  0 

55.60 

58  38 

58  38 

10 

1.20 

1  09 

0.46 

n.d. 

n.d. 

0.04 

D.d. 

0.5 

n.d. 

060 

0.43 

}5.0 

7.10 

/1.28 
\n.d. 

n.d.\ 

D.d./ 

1.212 

1.63 

1.560 

1.350 

Silica  (HKM 

Alununa(AlgO.) ... 
Iroo  oxide  (Fei^) . 

Ume(CAO) 

MagM«a(M|K)).. 
Alkalies  (K/)^a^ 
Sulphur  trioxide  ' 
Carbon  dioxkle 
Water 


Cementation  Index. 


24  65 
6.55 
2  60 

56  30 
0  00 
n  d 
0  35 

8.65 


1.356 


S.  T«l  crsppiata. 


i.  nJjSagfppfar  MwiMH     QiiolJdbyftoi2£^^  •>  <patwb  d—  CkmuM  Hj 

BquM.**  p.  M. 


It.     U  CbMaUw.  IVmm.  Ahmt  ImI.  Mia.  Eaa« 


Physical  properties  of  grappier  cements. — The  only  data  available 
on  the  strength,  etc,  of  gnippi<T  cements  are  those  contained  in  the 
circular  issued  by  the  Anierinin  sales-agents  of  the  I^fnrge  brand. 
The  tests  were  conducted  in  1897  by  Dr.  C.  F.  M cKenna. 

The  Lafarge  oement  gave  the  following  resulta: 

2.6  Initial  «t 4  bo» 

2.7  Flnalwt lOhoun 

3  83%      FlneneM 00.0^  thnwsh   50«Mdk 

00.4%throufhl0a.  " 


Specific  grmvity,  not  ignited 
ignited... 
Los  on  ignition 
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Table  86. 
Ta&n  or  Tensilb  Strsnotu,  Lafarqe  Ceiuent.    (McKenna.) 


TeiiiUa  Strencih  in  Pounds  per  Square  Inch. 

ComporiUoo  of  Mortar. 

1 
Week. 

1 
Nfonth. 

Month.. 

Months. 

Months. 

1 

Year. 

2 
Years. 

Neat  cement,  22h%  water 

Neat  cement,  24%  water 

1  part  cement,  2  parts  sand 

330 
320 
145 

465 
242 

600 
298 

542 

470 

645 

665 
665 

These  results  have  been  plotted  diagrammatically,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  32. 


TOO 

y 

^^^ 

• 

^mt 

r 

/ 

1 

^ 

Wt 

f 

100 

1 

0 

I 


e     a 

i  i 
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Fig.  32. — ^Tensile  strength  of  grappier  cement. 

Later  experience  and  tests. — The  foregoing  pages  relative  to 
hydraulic  limes  and  grappier  cements  have  been  allowed  to  stand 
unchanged,  since  in  the  hght  of  present  knowledge  it  can  be  seen  that 
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they  oontAin  no  aoriom  erroni  or  mi«Ut«fneata.  But  our 
in  FVanoe  during  the  World  War  juJitifieB  further  details  eoooemii^ 
both  producta,  because  they  are  in  reality  of  far  more  technical  value 
and  importance  than  I  thought  in  1005.  Since  that  date  the  American 
army  used  some  90,000  tons  of  hydraulic  lime  and  grappier  oement  in 
itA  various  construct  ionii  in  FVance,*^  and  for  my  own  part,  owing  to  the 
fortunes  of  war,  I  had  for  nomo  time  to  operate  the  largcut  tiiilU  of  that 
sort  in  Europe— the  Le  Tcil  plants  described  on  earlier  psflos  of  this 
volume. 

With  regard  to  hydraulic  limos  I  would  say  now  that  they  have  two 
important  advantages;  they  cost  no  more  to  make  than  ordinary 
quicklimes,  while  they  are  about  as  good  as  natural  cements.  In  sea- 
water,  as  is  weU  known,  the  better  grades  of  hydraulic  limes  seem  to 
outcUss  Portland  cements  for  resistance  to  chemical  attack.  For 
ordinary  structural  uses  they  are  of  course  limited  by  their  slow  hard- 
ening and  relatively  low  tensile  strength.  They  can  not  therefore  be 
used  for  reinforced  concrete  or  other  critical  work;  but  for  foundations 
and  other  mass  concrete  they  are  good  enough  and  ver>'  cheap. 

The  grappier  cements  are  far  superior  products,  and  are  again  far 
cheapei'  to  make  than  Portland  cements.  Their  value  is  not  shown  in 
neat  short-time  tests,  but  in  k>ng-timc  mortar  tests.  I  have  averaged 
two  very  long  series  of  tests  by  Leduc,  one  on  French  Portlands  and 
one  on  French  hydraulic  lines,  with  the  following  comparative  results 
(Table  87).  The  value  of  this  comparison  is,  of  course,  that  the  tests 
were  not  made  to  prove  any  special  point ;  they  were  the  ordinar>' 
run  of  materiab  that  I^educ  handled  during  many  years  at  the  Labor- 
atory of  Arts  et  Metiers  in  Ptuis. 


Tablb  87. 

COMPASATITB  TSSIS  OF  QllAPnSB  AMD  POKTUUVD  CKMBHTil  (LSOOC). 


PtetlMd  CMMttt. 

PttrtlMd  Cmmbu 

""^^SS^ 

OrspplwO>«MC 

Am^ 

NmI^IVnumIs 

l:a.PMUMU 

iriTiNMaMb 

pw  Sqvar*  ladi. 

par  Squarv  Inrh. 

pmBqmf^lmA, 

i»rS>nM»»lMlu 

1  WMk 

4ft5 

142 

2i2 

114 

4ifwki 

6M 

109 

36(> 

\HS 

12wwkB 

768 

2M 

408 

aSwmka 

7W 

313 

5&5 

Xymi 

740 

327 

300 

41-' 

lymn 

888 

370 

MO 

441 

*Eekel,  E.  C.     The  oement  mipply.   American  ExpeditiooAry  Varem. 
Nov.,  1021»  et  Mq. 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  neat  Portland  is  superior  to  the 
neat  grappier  cement  at  all  periods  tested,  though  its  lead  falls  oflf  some- 
what in  the  long-time  tests.  The  grappier  mortar,  however,  though 
showing  low  results  at  one  month  and  less,  passes  the  Portland  mortar 
at  longer  periods.  Since  a  grappier  cement  costs  normally  not  much 
more  than  half  as  much  as  Portland  cement,  the  importance  of  these 
facts  is  obvious. 


IMtA 
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1 

^ 

\cv^ 

XO0>" 

i 

X  AM 

•• 

/  x' 

Nc 

at          Grappier 

cements 

1 

^ 

/ 

Grappier 

1:5 

^400 

• 

'> 

-'      ' 

1 

Portland* 

\.s 

0 

f 

Fig.  33. — ^Tensile  strength  of  grappier  t>«.  Portland  cementa.     (Leduc.) 

References  on  hydraulic  limes  and  grappier  cements. — The  following 
list  contains  the  more  important  modern  books  and  papers  dealing  with 
these  subjects  in  any  detailed  way,  together  with  the  original  work  of 
Vicat,  on  which  all  modern  cement  manufacture  has  been  founded. 
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iiied  et  Ucanne.    Chaux  HydrmuliqiMi  M  Cimento  de  La/mvb.    99o,  pp.  473. 

Paris,  1914. 
Beekwith,  L.  F.    The  Hydraulic  lime  at  TaO.    8vo,  pp.  78.    New  York,  1878. 
P««"»^'»t;  H.    Fabrioatkm  el  eontfole  det  ehatn  lordrauUquei  et  det  eimeoli. 

8vo.pp.276.    Phrk,1888. 
Oaiidk)t.  E.    Cimenta  et  Chaux  Uydrauliquea.    8vo,  pp.  4ftS.    Plvk,  18B8. 
Le  Chatelier,  H.    Experimental  ReMaftsbee  on  the  eooatttution  of  hydraulie 

mortarf.    8vo,  pp.  182.    New  Yoric,  1905. 
I^edue  et  Chenu.    Chaux,  Cimeota,  Platrea.    12mo,  252  pp.    Phra,  1912. 
Ledue,  E.    Aide-Mfoioire  dea  Industries  de  Ciment,  Chaux,  Platrv.    12&io, 

836  pp.     Pkris,  1914. 
Seboeh,  Cari.    Die  mcKJcrnc  AufbereitunK  und  Wertung  der  Mflrtel-Materialien. 

8vo,  800  pp.    Ik^rlin,  1806. 
N'ieat,  L.  J.    R4sum4  des  eonnaisBanoee  dea  Mortiers.    4to,  pp.  149.    Plvis, 

1828. 
/wick,    H.    Hydrauliscber   Kalk   und   Portland   Cement    12mo,   pp.   315. 

Vienna,  1892. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
FEEBLY  HYDRAULIC  LIMES:    SELENITIC  LIMES. 

The  feeblj'  hydraulic  limes  have  been  defined  in  Chapter  XIII  as 
including  those  products  whose  Cementation  Index  ranges  between 
0.30  and  0.70.  This  means  that  in  such  a  product,  no  matter  how  high 
the  burning  temperature,  not  over  70  per  cent  of  its  total  lime  (CaO) 
can  be  in  combination  with  the  silica,  etc.,  while  if  the  Cementation 
Index,  as  shown  by  analysis,  falls  as  low  as  0.30,  only  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  lime  can  be  so  combined,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. As  combination  can  never  be  theoretically  complete,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  in  the  feebly  hydraulic  limes  only  from  20  to  60  per  cent 
of  their  total  lime  is  combined,  the  remainder  being  left  free  and  capable 
of  slaking.  A  product  containing  so  much  free  lime  and  so  little  in  the 
combined  form  can  obviously  possess  little  hydraulicity  or  strength. 

Limes  of  this  class  would  hardly  merit  description  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  they  are  the  usual  type  of  English  hydraulic  limes,  and 
that  they  often  serve  as  a  basis  for  making  a  product — selenitic  lime — 
which  requires  brief  attention. 


Table  88. 
Analyses  op  Feebly  Hydrauuc-lime  Rocks. 


Silica  (SiO,) 

Alumina  (AlsOa) 

Iron  oxide  (FeiOa) . 

Lime  (CaO) 

Mameeia  (Me()) 
Carbon  dioxide . . 

Cementation  Index 


5.00 

4.23 

48.65 

1.86 

40.26 

0.356 


4.64 

7.08 

0  85 

48.27 

37  92 

0.443 


7  40 
2  70 
5.30 

40  82 
4  52 

37.06 

0.581 


1.  Holvwell.  bncland.     Muspratt,  mn»,lya 

2.  Falnacen.  Oermany.     Puch.  aiuilvst. 

3.  Horb,  WQrtemberg.     KnauM,  analyst. 
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Tablm  80. 
or  Fbbslt  Htmuituc 


Index. 


i  «• 

fl. 

a. 

4. 

1     7.60 

11  60 

0  06 

70  00 

11.06 
425 
8.52 

65.73 
7.25 

11  00 
367 
300 

78.40 
3.08 

16  05 
1  02 
3  22 

77  20 
1  52 

1    0429 

0.581 

0.440 

0.021 

8.36 

|7.08 

81  44 
3  11 

0.331 


vbTwftrtMBlMvs 


r  HorbT 


PMrk. 
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Tensile  strength.— In  Tabic  00  are  fovcn  the  results  of  tests,  on  the 
tensile  strenf^th   of   varioas   EnKli<*<h   hydraulic-lime  mortars,  carried 
out  by  Grant  •  about  188().     These  test*  were  niade  on  briquettes  hav- 
ing a  cros»-«ection  of  2\  square  inches;  but  the  results  given  in  Table 
been  reduced  so  as  to  give  the  strength  in  pounds  per  square 


Table  90. 
Tbnsilb  SrwufoTH  or  HroaAUuoLiiaB  Mobtabs.    (Gkakt.) 


«  ompoilUoo  of  Marur. 

1  Ubm: 

SSUMi. 

1  Urn*:  4  Sftad. 

lUBie:6SMML 

1Um:68mmL 

Dry. 

W«t, 

Dry. 

W«i. 

Dry. 

w«c. 

Dry. 

W.I, 

Unw  A 
1  jmt-  H 
Lime  C 

P«UMk. 

50 
48 
40 

PoUMb. 

68 
05 
81 

44 

40 
26 

PoVMk. 

57 
50 
61 

PwuMb. 
30 
82 
21 

PottMk. 

45 
47 
44 

28 
18 

POMMk. 

28 
27 
34 

Average 

46 

81 

40 

50 

28 

45 

21 

30 

Each  of  the  values  given  in  this  table  represents  the  average  of  the 
results  on  five  speoimenB  tested.  All  the  tests  were  made  ooe  year 
after  the  briquettes  were  molded.  The  words  **  wet "  and  "  dry  " 
refer  to  the  fact  that  half  of  the  briquettes  were  kept  in  air  and  the  other 
half  in  water  during  the  entire  year. 

The  results  above  tabulated  are  shown  diagrammaticalty  in  F%.  34. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  "  wet  "  briquettes  gave  results  exoeediiig  the 
**  dry  "  in  an  average  ratio  of  almost  1.6  to  1. 

*  Proc.  InstatutioQ  Ciril  ffmiiiww,  vol.  62,  p.  165.    1880. 
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Compressive  strength. — Tests  on  the  compressive  strength  of  mor- 
tars made  *  from  three  English  hydraulic  limes  are  given  in  Table  91. 
These  tests  were  made  on  6-inch  cubes  kept  in  air  for  one  year  before 
testing.  The  results  have  been  reduced  to  give  the  values  for  com- 
presBive  strength  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Table  91. 
CoMFRBSsiVB  Sthbngth  OP  Hydrauuc-lime  Mortars.    (Grant.) 


Composition  of  Mortar. 

Kind  of  Lime. 

Lime  A. 

UmeB. 

LimeC. 

Averace. 

Lime  1,  sand  and  gravel    6 

"     1,     ••       "        "        8 

a        Y,       "          '♦            **         10 

Pounds  per 
SquAre  Inch. 

159 

72 

81 

Pounds  per 
Square  Inch. 

178 

172 

179 

Pounds  per 
Squarr  Inch. 

359 
267 
133 

Pounds  per 
Square  Inch 

232 
137 
131 

The  values  given  are  the  average  of  ten  specimens  tested. 


Selenitic  Lime:  Scott's  Cement. 

The  cementing  material  known  as  Scott's  cement,  selenitic  cement, 
or  selenitic  hme  consists  essentially  of  Ume  (CaO)  plus  a  small  per- 
centage of  sulphur  trioxide  (SO3).  The  Hme  used  as  a  basis  for  this 
cement  is  always  a  more  or  less  hydraulic  variety,  while  the  sulphur 
trioxide  may  be  added  to  it  in  the  form  of  either  plaster  of  Paris  or 
sulphuric  acid.  The  resulting  selenitic  Ume  or  Scott's  cement  shows  a 
markedly  higher  strength,  both  in  compression  and  tension,  than  the 
lime  from  which  it  was  made. 

Manufacture  of  selenitic  Umes. — In  his  earlier  patents  Scott  pro- 
vided for  the  manufacture  of  this  product  by  exposing  lime  to  the 
fumes  of  burning  sylphur.  This  was  accomplished  f  **  by  reheating 
calcined  lump  lime  in  an  oven  having  a  perforated  floor,  beneath  which 
were  placed  pots  of  burning  sulphur.  The  sulphurous-acid  fumes  from 
the  sulphur  ro.se  among  the  red-hot  lumps  of  lime,  leading  to  the  forma- 
tion of  calcium  sulphite  (CaSOa),  and  this  in  turn  became  oxidized 
into  calcium  sulphate  (CaSO^).  The  amount  of  .sulphurous  acid  thus 
absorbed  by  the  whole  bulk  of  the  lime  was  small,  rarely  exceeding  from 
2  to  5  per  cent,  and  of  course  only  the  exterior  surfaces  of  the  lumps 
became  coated  with  the  sulphur  compound;   but  when  the  cement  was 

♦  Proc.  Institution  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  62,  p.  165.     1880. 
t  Redgrave,  G.  R.    Calcareous  cements,  p.  176.    1895. 
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ground,  to  prepare  it  for  uee»  the  sulphate  of  lime  becmne  evenly  di»- 
tnbut(Ml  throuKhout  the  mutL 

In  ujiirHo  of  time  GeoenU  8oott  found  that  he  ooukJ  obtain  the 
results,  either  by  adding  sulphuric 
add  to  the  water  used  in  preparing 
the  mortar  or  by  the  addition  of 
powdered  gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris 
to  the  ground  linie.  It  mattered 
little  in  what  ff>mi  the  Kulphuric  add 
was  conveyeti  to  the  lime,  ami  many 
soluble  Bulphatee  were  found  to 
answer  quite  as  well  as  the  sulphate 
of  lime.  Ultimately  Scott  speci6ed 
the  manufacture  of  a  cement,  which 
he  named  '  selenitic  cement,'  by 
the  addition  of  5  per  cent  of  ground 
plaster  of  Paris  to  calcined  hydraulic 
lime,  which  was  then  ground  to  an 
impalpable  powder  and  placed  in 
sacks  or  casks  for  use.'' 

The  hydraulic  lime  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  selenitic  limeisappaiv 
ently  always  one  of  the  feebly  hy- 
draulic varieties  such  as  are  discussed 
earlier  in  the  present  chapter. 

Tensile  strength  of  selenitic  limes. 
— The  following  tabic  allows  the 
results  of  tests  ^  by  Grant  about 
1880  on  \'arious  selenitic  limes.  For 
purposes  of  comparison  tests  are  also 
given  on  two  of  the  limes  before 
the  addition  of  sulphate.  The  testa 
were  nuide  on  briquettes  having  a 
sectional  area  of  2}  square  inches; 
but  in  the   table   l>elow   the   rc«nilt« 

given  arc   reduced   to   pounds    per  hydrmulie  limM. 

square  inch. 

Each  of  the  above  results  represents  the  average  of  the  tasts  of  five 
specimens.    The  tests  were  made  one  year  after  the  briquettes  were 
molded.    The  words  '*  wet  "  and  "  dry  "  r«fer  to  the  fact  that  some 
*  Proc.  InsUtulioD  Civa  Enginsen,  vol.  02,  p.  105.    1880. 
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of  the  briquettes  were  kept  in  air  and  others  in  water  during  the  entire 

year.  These  results  as  to  tensile 
strength  are  shown  diagrammatically 
in  Fig.  35. 

Compr?ssive  strength  of  selenitic 
limes. — A  number  of  selenitic  limes 
were  tested  for  compressive  strength 
by  Grant,  the  results  being  given  in 
Table  93. 

The  samples  discussed  in  the 
above  table  were  made  up  into 
6-inch  cubes  and  kept  in  air  one 
year    before   testing.      The    results 


MO  lb*. 


100  Ite. 


I      I 


Fio.  35. — Tenaile  strength  of  plain  hy- 
draulic and  selenitic  limes. 


Fig.  36. — Compressive  strength  of  plain 
hydraulic  and  selenitic  limes. 


in  the  table  have  been  reduced  to  pounds  per  square  inch. 

(Grant.) 


Table  92. 
Tensile  Strenoth  of  Selenitic  Limes. 


1  Ume: 
3  Sand. 

1  LiiM: 
4  8Mid. 

1  Lime: 
6  Sand. 

1  Lime: 
6  Sand. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wot. 

A.    Gray  lime,  not  selenitic 

A'.      *'       "    selenitic 

50 
128 

48 

79 
123 

91 
128 

68 
141 

95 
131 
148 
151 
204 

44 
65 
49 
63 
80 
59 
83 

57 
139 
69 
99 
129 
102 
147 

30 
55 
32 
44 
72 
33 
71 

45 
87 
47 
72 
83 
77 
123 

21 
40 
23 
52 
68 
29 

28 
65 

B.   Lias  lime,  not  selenitic 

B'.     "       "     selenitic 

27 
80 

C.  Selenitic  lime 

D.  "          '«    Rugby 

E.  "         '*    Aberthaw 

74 
66 
76 
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Table  93. 
9nuMUTH  01^  flBUunnc 


(QmAvr.) 


1  Umm; 

1  Umm: 

•  IhUMi 

•  HmmL 

IM 

72 

28Q 

119 

178 

172 

968 

805 

414 

289 

677 

888 

sao 

I  Umm: 
10 


A.  GnMT  liiDS,  nol  Mlanitle. 
A'.  "      **    niMihie.... 

B.  list  Uma^  not  aeleiiitio.. 
B'.    *'      *'    nlenitio 

C.  Sdenitio  lime 

D  •♦         ♦♦    Kufby... 

K  VbertJuiw 


81 
127 
179 
U9 
210 
829 


The  gain  in  BtrGnfi:th  duo  to  this  prooeM  of  wdenitiiing  ib  obvious, 
but  it  must  bo  rcoollcctot!  that  it  gives  aatisfaeiory  reeuHs  only  when 
employed  on  feebly  hydraulic  iinicfl.  With  common  non-hydraulic 
limes,  and  with  tho  better  gradee  of  hydraulic  limes,  the  results  are  not 
commensurate  with  the  extra  expense.  For  American  use,  therefore, 
Scott's  process  has  little  to  commend  it,  for  our  good  natural  cements 
would  leave  little  field  for  such  a  product  as  selenitic  lime. 

References  on  selenitic  limes.— Tho  following  brief  list  comprises 
the  chief  papers.  Those  by  General  Scott  are  of  course  the  original 
references;  the  citation  to  Redgrave  is  given  mnce  the  original  papers 
may  be  inaccessible  to  most  readers  of  this  volume. 

Graham,  Lt.-Col.  0.    Experiments  on  Limes  and  Cements.    Prof.  Fsperi, 

Royal  EngTB..  vol.  14,  new  series,  pp.  165-161.    1865. 
Grant,  J.    On  the  Strength  of  Cement.    8vo,  pp.  172.    London,  1875. 
Redgreve,  G.  R    Calcareous  Cements,  pp.  248-253.    Loodoo,  1905. 
Soott,  Capt.  H.    Account  of  a  new  cement.    Prof.  Papers,  Royal  Engri., 

vol.  6,  new  series,  pp.  143-148.    1857. 
Seott,  Capt.  H.    Account  of  the  manufacture  of  a  new  cement.    Prof.  Psper^ 

Ray^l  Engrs.,  vol.  10,  new  series,  pp.  132-158.    1861. 
Scott,  Capt  H.    ObeervatMos  on  Limes  and  Cements.    Pkttf.  Pipers,  Royal 

Engrs.,  voL  11,  new  series,  pp.  15-94.    1862. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
DEFINITION  AND  RELATIONS  OF  NATURAL  CEMENTS. 

Before  taking  up  a  detailed  description  of  the  materials,  manu- 
facture, and  properties  of  natural  cements  it  will  be  useful  to  make 
some  brief  general  statements  concerning  the  group.  In  the  present 
chapter,  therefore,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  discuss  the  natural 
cements  as  a  class,  laying  emphasis  upon  the  points  of  resemblance 
of  the  various  brands  and  disregarding  for  a  time  their  many  points 
of  difference. 

The  difficulties  which  are  encountered  in  such  an  attempt  are  great-er 
than  the  reader,  at  first  sight,  may  imagine;  for  few  engineers  realize 
what  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  products  is  included  under  the  well- 
known  name  of  "  natural  cement."  The  cause  of  this  lack  of  knowl- 
edge is  not  far  to  seek.  Natural  cements  are  too  low  in  value  to  be 
shipped,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  far  from  their  point  of  pro- 
duction. The  natural  cement  made  at  any  given  locality  has  usually, 
therefore,  a  well-defined  market  area  within  which  it  is  well  known 
and  subject  to  little  competition.  The  engineer  practicing  within 
such  an  area  naturally  forms  his  idea  of  natural  cements  in  general 
from  what  he  knows  of  the  brands  encountered  in  his  work,  and  as  all 
the  brands  from  one  cement-producing  locality  are  apt  to  resemble 
one  another  quite  closely,  he  is  likely  to  conclude  that  natural  cements 
are  quite  a  homogene*)US  class,  with  many  points  of  resemblance  and 
few  of  difference.  The  truth  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  may  be 
far  greater  differences  in  strength,  rate  of  set,  chemical  composition, 
etc.,  between  the  natural  cements  made  in  two  different  localities 
than  between  any  given  brand  of  natural  cement  and  a  Portland  cement. 
This  will  be  brought  out  clearly  in  a  later  chapter,  where  the  compo- 
sition and  properties  of  the  various  natural  cements  will  be  discussed 
in  considerable  detail. 
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In  the  prennt  vohinia  the  torm  "  natural  eomenta  "  will  be  uaed  to 
include  nil  those  oementa  which  ar«  prtKhicfHl  by  burning,  without  pre- 
vious mixing  or  grinding,  a  naturally  impure  limestone  rock,  i.e.,  a 
eUyoy  or  argillaoeoiia  Umaatone.  Aa  ao  uaed  the  term  wiU  inchide 
the  daai  of  doubtful  products  commonly  known  mi  "  natural  Portland 
eementa,"  a  ebtfa  which  is  quite  largely  iimnufacturcd  in  Belgium 
and  FVanoe.  The  reaaona  for  including  thew  **  natural  Pdrtlaiida  ** 
with  the  natural  cemcntj*  instead  of  uith  the  true  PortlandB  are  stated 
in  detail  in  a  later  section  of  this  volume. 

The  definition  of  natural  oementa  given  on  a  previous  page  eao  be 
restate<l  here  to  advantage. 

DeflnitJon. — Natural  eementa  are  produced  by  burning  a  natural 
dayey  limestone  containing  15  to  40  per  cent  of  silica,  alumina,  and 
iron  oxide  without  preliminary  mixing  and  grinding.  Thi»  burning 
takes  place  at  a  temperature  that  is  usually  little,  if  any,  above  that 
of  an  ordinary  lime-kiln.  During  the  burning  the  carbon  dioxide  of 
the  limestone  is  ahnoat  entirely  driven  off,  and  the  lime  combines  with 
the  silica,  alumina,  and  iron  oxide,  forming  a  nuiss  containing  silicates^ 
aluminatea,  and  ferrites  of  lime.  In  case  the  original  limestone  ood- 
tained  any  magnesium  carbonate  the  burned  rock  will  contain  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  magnesian  compounds. 

After  burning,  the  burned  mass  will  not  slake  if  water  be  poured 
on  it.  It  is  nccessar>',  therefore,  to  grind  it  quite  fine,  after  which, 
if  the  resulting  powder  (natural  cement)  be  mixed  with  i^-atcr,  it  will 
harden  rapidly.  This  hardening,  or  setting,  will  take  place  either  in 
air  or  under  water. 

Relations  of  natural  cements  to  othera. — Natural  cements  differ 
from  ordinar>'  limes  in  two  very  noticeable  ways.    These  are: 

(1)  The  burned  mass  does  not  slake  when  water  is  poured  on  it. 

(2)  After  grinding,  natural-cement  powder  has  hydraulic  proper- 
tiea,  i.e.,  if  properly  prepared  it  will  set  under  water. 

Natural  cements  are  quite  closely  related  to  both  hytiraulic  limea, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Portland  cement,  on  the  other,  agreeing  with 
both  in  the  possession  of  hydraulic  properties.  They  differ  from 
hydraulic  limes,  however,  in  that  the  burned  natural-cement  rock  will 
not  slake  when  water  ia  poured  on  it. 

The  natural  cements  differ  from  Portland  cements  in  the  following 
important  particulars: 

(1)  Natural  cements  are  not  nuule  by  burning  carefuUy  prepared 
and  finely  ground  artificial  mixtures,  but  by  burning  masses  of  natural 
rock. 
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(2)  Natural  cements,  after  burning  and  grinding,  are  usually  yellow 
to  brown  in  color  and  light  in  weight,  their  specific  gravity  being  about 
2.7  to  3.10,  while  Portland  cement  is  commonly  blue  to  gray  in  color 
and  heavier,  its  specific  gravity  ranging  from  3.0  to  3.2. 

(3)  Natural  cements  are  always  burned  at  a  lower  tcmixraturo 
than  Portland,  and  commonly  at  a  7nuch  lower  temperature,  tho  iiuiss 
of  rock  in  the  kiln  rarely  being  heated  high  enough  to  even  approach 
the  fusing-  or  clinkering-point. 

(4)  In  use  natural  cements  set  more  rapidly  than  Portland  cement, 
but  do  not  attain  such  a  high  ultimate  strength. 

(5)  In  composition,  while  Portland  cement  is  a  definite  product 
whose  percentages  of  lime,  silica,  alumina,  and  iron  oxide  vary  only 
between  narrow  limits,  various  brands  of  natural  cements  will  show  very 
great  differences  in  composition;  while  even  the  same  brand,  analyzed 
at  different  times,  will  show  considerable  differences  in  composition, 
due  to  variations  in  the  natural  limestone  used. 

Cementation  Index. — In  discussing  the  hydraulic  limes  (Chapter 
XIII)  attention  \va.s  called  to  the  desirability  of  devising  some  method  of 
general  applicability  for  comparing  the  hydraulic  activity  of  various 
cementing  materials.  The  defects  of  the  old  "  hydraulic  index  "  were 
{X)inted  out,  and  a  new  and  more  satisfactory  index — the  Cementation 
Index — was  suggested  as  a  substitute.  The  value  of  this  innovation 
will  appear  in  the  present  section,  for  in  dealing  with  the  natural 
cements  such  great  variations  in  composition  are  found  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  some  means  of  comparing  such  different 
products. 

The  Cementation  Index  of  any  limestone  or  cement  is  found  by 
applying  the  following  formula: 

(2.8  X  percentage  silica)  4- 
(1.1  X  percentage  alumina)  -|- 

cementation  Index  = (-7  X  percentage  iron  oxide) . 

(Percentage  lime) -|-(1. 4  X  percentage  magnesia) 

When  this  formula  is  applied  to  an  unbiirned  limestone  it  must  be 
recollected  that  the  percentages  used  in  the  divisor  are  those  of  lime 
(CaO)  and  magnesia  (MgO)  respectively,  not  those  of  lime  carbonate 
(CaCOa)  and  magnesium  carbonate  (MgCOs). 

Example  of  calculation. — The  method^  of  calculating  the  Cementa- 
tion Index  of  any  product  may  be  shown  by  an  example,  the  Utica 
natural  cement  whose  analysis  appears  as  No.  1,  Table  116,  p.  244, 
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baing  aeleetad  for  this  purpose.    The  five  eaantiftl  inKredienU  of  Uuii 
cement,  M  thowo  by  the  MMfyne,  «re: 


(aK)i).  low 

(AWO.,  II  «l 

Iron  oxkle  (FbA)  135 

(QiO) »5l 

(MfO).  » 38 


Theee  %'alueB  are  substituted  in  the  following  formula: 


Cementation  Index  " 


(2.8Xperoentae;e  8ilioa)+ 
(1.1  X  percentage  alumina)+ 
(.TXpereentage  iron  oxide) 


(Ptoroentage  lime) + (1 -4  X  peroentace  magneiia) 


_(2.8X19.89)-f(LlX11.61)4-(.7Xl^) 
(29.51)-f(1.4X20.38) 

^55.602-H2J71-f  0.945 
29.51+28.532 

^09.406 
"58.042 

-1.19. 

As  will  be  later  seen,  this  value  w  fairly  characteristic  for  many  natural 
cements. 

Baaal  aasumptions. — It  has  pn*\nou«ly  been  stated  (pp.  174,  175) 
that  the  applicability  of  the  Cementation  Index  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  exact  equivalent  in  peregnlage  of  a  formula  which  involTea 
the  following  assumptions: 

(1)  That  the  hydraulic  activity  of  any  material  depends  on  the 
formation  of  certain  compounds  of  lime  and  magnesia  with  stUca, 
alumina,  and  iron  oxide. 

(2)  That  in  a  hydraulic  cement,  lime  combines  with  silica  in  such 
proportions  as  to  form  the  tricalcic  silicate  (  — 3CaO*8IOs);  while  it 
combines  with  alumina  in  such  proportions  as  to  form  the  dicalde 
aluminate  (2Ca08i03). 

(3)  That  in  a  lif^htly  burned  natural  cement  at  least  "*fgftfw  may 
bo  regarded  as  moleeuiariy  interchangeable  with  lime,  though  of  ooune 
the  differences  in  their  combining  weights  must  be  allowed  for  when 
the  calculation  is  baaed  on  ptremUagm. 
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(4)  That  iron  oxide  may,  in  simibir  fashion,  be  regarded  as  moleo- 
ularly  interchangeable  with  ahimina. 

Use  of  the  CemenkUion  Index. — If  the  assumptions  on  which  the 
Cementation  Index  is  founded  are  well  based,  it  is  evident  that  the 
hydraulic  properties — or,  rather,  the  hydrauUc  possibilities — of  a  prod- 
uct are  indicated  by  its  index.  A  product  whose  index  fidls  below 
1.00  must  necessarily  contain  free  lime  or  free  magnesia,  whatever  the 
temperature  at  which  it  is  burned,  and  such  a  product  should  therefore 
be  strictly  classed  with  the  hydraulic  limes,  which  require  slaking  before 
use.  It  will  be  seen  later,  however,  that  if  a  product  contains  much 
magnesia  (say  20  per  cent  MgO  or  over)  its  Cementation  Index  may 
fall  below  1.00  without  demonstrable  defects  in  the  cement.  This 
point  is  taken  up  on  later  pages  in  discussing  the  actual  composition  of 
various  natural  cements.  A  product  with  an  index  exceeding  1.00 
can  be  burned  so  as  to  give  complete  combination  of  all  its  lime  and 
magnesia,  leaving  none  free.  As  the  index  increases,  the  temperature 
necessary  to  attain  such  complete  combination  decreases,  but  the 
hydrauhc  activity  of  the  product  also  decreases,  until  an  index  exceeding 
2.00  indicates  a  very  lightly  burned,  but  also  very  feeble,  cement. 

Cemenlation  Index  of  natural  cements, — The  term  "  natural  cement  " 
as  used  in  this  volume  will  cover  a  very  large  class  of  cementing  prod- 
ucts. In  the  United  States  the  name  has  become  fairly  well  fixed  in 
use,  so  that  there  need  be  little  misunderstanding  concerning  the  limits 
of  the  groups.  In  English  and  European  practice,  however,  the  term 
"  natural  cement  "  has  never  come  into  extensive  use.  It  may  there- 
fore be  necessary  to  state  that,  as  above  defined,  it  includes  the  hghtly 
burned  but  often  high-limed  cements  known  to  the  European  trade  as 
"  Roman  cements,"  "  quick-setting  cements,"  etc.,  as  well  as  the  so- 
called  **  natural  Portlands." 

The  differences  in  composition  between  the  various  cements  included 
in  this  heterogeneous  class  naturally  give  rise  to  corresponding  differ- 
ences in  their  Cementation  Index.  It  may  be  said  for  the  group  taken 
as  a  whole  that  the  Cementation  Index  of  natural  cements  varies 
between  the  Umits  of  1.00  and  2.00,  faUing  Ixjlow  1.00  only  in  the  case 
of  certain  highly  magnesian  cements,  and  that  most  of  the  natural 
cements  will  fall  between  the  narrower  Hmits  of  about  1.15  to  1.60. 

This  variation  of  the  Cementation  Index  may  be  used  as  a  con- 
venient basis  for  subdividing  the  '*  natural  cements "  into  smaller 
groups  of  more  homogeneous  character. 

A.  Cements  with  an  index  between  1.00  and  1.15.  These  products 
when  burned  at  sufficiently  high  temperature  are  rather  slow- 
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■oHing  and  high  in  immOe  ■treoKth,  incluciiriK  tho  **  njittinU 
PortlmidB  "  aod  aDied  products.  If  not  bunted  high  enough, 
boirover,  eemenU  ol  such  low  index  wiO  neoe— rity  oooUun 
largB  imounts  of  fnt  lime  and  magnewa. 

Gemeota  with  an  index  between  1.15  and  1.60.  These  include 
moat  American  natural  oementa.  As  the  index  is  higher  than 
in  Class  A,  it  is  not  neoesBary  to  bum  these  products  at  so  high 
a  tempcmture.  Practically  all  of  the  European  ''  Roman  " 
oements  will  also  fall  in  this  subgroup. 

Osments  with  an  index  exceeding  1.60.  These  include  the  rela- 
tively low-limed  natural  oements,  which  carry  so  much  dayey 
material  that  only  a  light  burning  is  required  in  order  to  oom- 
bine  all  their  lime  and  magnesia.  As  the  index  rises  above 
2.00,  the  products  become  feebler  in  hydraulic  properties, 
until  at  about  3.00  thqr  can  be  oonsiderBd  only  as  artificial 
possuolanas. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
RAW  MATERIAL:    NATURAL<JEMENT  ROCK. 

Composition  of  natural-cement  rock. — The  raw  material  utilized  for 
natural-cement  manufacture  is  invariably  a  clayey  limestone  carrying 
from  13  to  35  per  cent  of  clayey  material,  of  which  10  to  22  per  cent  or 
so  is  silica,  while  alumina  and  iron  oxide  together  may  vary  from  4  to 
16  per  cent.  It  is  the  presence  of  these  clayey  materiab  which  give 
the  resulting  cement  its  hydraulic  properties.  Stress  is  often  care- 
lessly or  ignorantly  laid  on  the  fact  that  many  of  our  best-known 
natural  cements  carry  large  percentages  of  magnesia,  but  it  should  at 
this  date  be  realized  that  magnesia  (in  natural  cernenls  at  least)  may  be 
regarded  as  being  almost  exactly  interchangeable  with  lime,  so  far  as 
the  hydraulic  properties  of  the  product  are  concerned.  The  presence 
of  magnesium  carbonate  in  a  natural-cement  rock  is  then  merely  inci- 
dental, while  the  silica,  alumina,  and  iron  oxide  are  essential.  The 
25  per  cent  or  so  of  magnesium  carbonate  which  occurs  in  the  cement 
rock  of  the  Rosendale  district.  New  York,  could  be  replaced  by  an 
equivalent  amount  of  lime  carbonate,  and  the  burnt  stone  would  still 
give  a  hydraulic  product.  If,  however,  the  clayey  portion  (silica, 
alumina,  and  iron  oxide)  of  the  Rosendale  rock  could  be  removed, 
leaving  only  the  magnesian  and  lime  carbonates,  the  rock  would  lose 
all  of  its  hydraulic  properties  and  would  yield  on  burning  simply  a 
magnesian  lime. 

This  point  has  been  emphasized  because  many  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject have  either  explicitly  stated  or  implied  that  it  is  the  magnesium 
carbonate  of  the  Rosendale,  Akron,  Louisville,  Utica,  and  Milwaukee 
rocks  that  causes  them  to  yield  a  natural  cement  on  burning.  Even 
a  casual  consideration  of  the  subject  should  have  recalled  to  mind 
the  fact  that  the  Cumberland  and  Ixihigh  natural-cement  rocks  are 
practicaUy  free  from  magnesium  carbonate. 

A  limestone  containing  sufficient  argillaceous  matter  to  make  a 
good  natural  cement  can  generally  be  recognized  by  the  characteristic 
clayey  odor  given  forth  >vhen  breathed  on. 

In  determining  in  advance  of  actual  calcination  whether  or  not 
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a  given  rock  will  iiuike  a  good  natural  eement  the  CBinenfaitfcm  Index 
will  prove  of  ncrvice.  This  can  be  calculated,  as  explained  on  page  204, 
from  the  analysis  of  the  rock«  If  the  value  of  the  Cementataon  Index 
is  over  2.00,  the  rock  will  make  only  a  very  weak  sort  of  cement,  not 
worth  putting  on  the  market  as  a  new  product  in  face  of  oompetition 
from  older  and  stronger  brands.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Cementa- 
tion Index  is  kn  than  1.00,  the  rock  is  in  most  cases  unavaikble,  for 
after  burning  it  will  contain  too  much  free  lime  and  free  magnesia  to 
furni«h  a  safe  eement.  As  noted  earlier,  however,  a  rock  whose  index 
falls  between  0.80  and  1.00  can  bo  made  into  an  apparently  safe  eement 
if  U  coniaina  20  per  cent  or  more  of  magneeiaf  by  burning  at  a  ver>'  high 
temperature.  If  the  Cementation  Index  falls  betwec»n  1. 00  and  2.00  it 
can  lie  assumed  that  n  natural  cement  of  good  ({uality  can  lx>  nuide 
from  the  rock  under  proper  conditions  of  burning,  etc.  Within  theee 
limits  the  properties  of  the  cement  will  vary  iiith  the  index.  A  rock 
with  an  index  of  1.00  to  1.10,  for  example,  will  require  burning  at  high 
temperature,  especially  if  much  lime  be  present  (i.e.,  over  50  per  cent 
CaO).  As  the  index  rises,  the  temperature  necessaiy  for  burning 
decreases. 

American  Natural-cement  Rocks. 

In  the  foUo^ving  pages  anal3r8es  of  the  rocks  used  at  almost  all  of 
the  natural-cement  plants  of  the  United  States  will  be  given.  These 
analyses  are  thoroughly  representative  of  the  raw  materials  used  in 
the  American  natural  cement  industry. 

Clayey  limestones  of  the  composition  required  for  natural-cen»ent 
manufacture  are  ver>'  widely  distributed,  both  geologically  and  geo- 
graphically, in  the  United  States.  There  is  hardly  a  State,  in  fact, 
in  u'hich  natural  cement  of  more  or  less  value  has  not  been  made  at 
one  time  or  another.  In  order,  however,  that  a  natural-cement  industry 
can  t>ecoine  well  established  in  any  given  locality,  certain  things  are 
requisite  in  addition  to  the  occurrence  of  a  good  natural-cement  rock. 

The  rock  must  not  only  l)e  of  the  right  composition  to  make  a  good, 
sound,  and  strong  eement,  but  it  must  be  faiHy  steady  in  composition, 
an<i  the  beds  must  be  k>cated  favorably  for  cheap  extraction  of  the 
rock,  either  by  quarrying  or  by  mining.  Fuel  miiKt  also  be  obtainable 
at  reasonable  rates.  A  good  \or:\\  iii.irket  and  cheap  transportation 
to  outside  points  are  necessitie> 

Of  the  many  localities  in  the  Lmted  States  at  which  deposiu  of 
good  natural-cement  rock  occur,  so  few  possess  the  commercial  advan- 
tages mentioned  above  that  the  important  natural-cement  producing 
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districts  even  at  the  time  of  maximum  expansion  of  the  American 
industry,  were  relatively  fe^.  As  late  as  1903,  for  example,  there  were 
still  65  natural-cement  plants  in  operation;  of  these  20  were  in  New 
V'ork  State;  15  in  the  Louisville  district  of  Indiana-Kentucky;  7  in  the 
L(*high  region  of  Penasylvania;  4  in  Maryland;  and  3  in  the  Utica 
district  of  Illinois.  The  remainder  were  scattered  at  various  points 
in  G<H)rgia,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Texas,  Virginia,  Wisconsin, 
North  Dakota  and  West  Virginia. 

In  the  following  tables  analyses  of  practically  all  the  rocks  used 
at  these  localities  are  presented : 

Table  94. 
Analyses  or  NaturaltCement  Rock,  Utica,  Illinois. 

6. 


Silica  (SiO,) 

Alumina  (AljOa) 

Iron  oxide  (FejOi) 

Lime  (CaO) 

Magnesia  (MgO) 

Alkalies  (KANa«0).. 
Sulphur  trioxide  (SOj) 
Caroon  dioxide  (COj) . 
Water 

Cementation  Index . . . 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

12.22 
9.39 

17.01 
3.35 

}21.00 

21.12 

3.90 

2.39 

2.00 

1.12 

24.40 

32.85 

24.36 

23.66 

10.43 

8.45 

14.31 

15.22 

n.d. 

n.d. 

0.18 

n.d. 

n.d. 

1.81 

n.d. 

n.d. 

|38.48 

34.12 

/34.90 
\   3.00 

35.35 
1.07 

1.21 

1.19 

14.15 
6.37 
2.35 

26.32 

12.10 
0.18* 
1.81 

34.70 
2.03 

1.11 


*  Far  too  low;  true  value  is  problaby  over  4  per  cent. 

1.  F.  W.  Clarke,  analyst.     Sample  collected  by  E.  C.  Eckel. 

2.  C.  Richardson,  analyst.     Brickbuilder,  vol.  6.  p.  151.     July.  1897. 

3.  Blaney  and  Mariner,  analysts.     "Qeolocy  of  Illinois."  vol.  1.  p.  151. 

4.  Blaney.  analyst.     Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Encrs..  vol.  13,  p.  180. 

5.  Averace  of  precedinc  four  anal3rBe8. 


Table  95. 
Analyses  of  Naturai^cement  Rock,  Louisville  District,, Ind.-Ky. 


Silica  (SiO,) 

Alumina  (AlsOs)  — 
Iron  oxide  (Fe,Oi) . . 

Lime  (CaO) 

Masnesia  (MgO) 

CariM>n  dioxide  (CX>,) 

Cementation  Index . 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

s. 

9.69 

9.80 

13.65 

15.21 

18.33 

2.77 

2.03 

3.46 

4.07 

4.98 

1.95 

1.40 

1.45 

1.44 

1.67 

29.09 

29.40 

34.55 

33.99 

30.41 

15  69 

16.70 

7.97 

7.57 

8.04 

40.14 

41.49 

35.92 

35.03 

32.76 

0.618 

1.39 

13.36 
3.46 
1.58 
31  49 
11.19 
37.07 


Analyse*  1-5  inclusive  were  made  by  W.  A.  Noyes.     Quoted  by  Siebenthal,  25th  Ann.  Rep. 
Indiana  Dept.  Geology  and  Natural  Resources,  pp.  380-386. 

1.  Rock  tned  for  "Crown"  brand.  Hauadale  mill.  New  Albany  Cement  Company. 

2.       Fern  I^eaf"  brand,  Ohio  Valley  mill.  Ohio  Valley  Cement  Company. 

3.  "        * Diamond"  brand.  Falls  City  mill.  Union  Cement  and  Lime  Co. 

4.       Star"  brand.  Speed  mill.  I>ouisville  Cement  Company. 

5.      'Black  Diamona."  Black  Diamond  mill,  Union  Cement  and  Lime  Co. 
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Tablb  06. 

Rocs,  FCMT  SOOTT,  Kamus. 


I. 


8akm(8iOi) 

AhimiDft  (Al^) . . 

^.    l(Mf6): 

cWboD  dioxide  (OOi) 


15.31 
4.M 

n.d. 

96.02 

ft  .07 

34  27 


17  20 
2  Oft 
ft  4ft 

34  4ft 
ft  28 

32  87 


21  80 
3  70 
3.10 

aft.oo 

S.fiO 
88.00 

1.68 


18  00 
3.44 
4.27 

38.82 
4  82 

33  38 


I.  Smith.  MiMral  laduMn'.  vol.  1.  p.  4 
a.  Brwa,  "CamMi  Ihrttary."  3d  vd.  p 
S.  RldMtfdMMi.  BrirkbttikW,  vol.  0.  p.  1& 
4.  Arwi*  of  pr«c«diac  ■n«ly— . 


176 

1.   July.  imr. 


ASAL' 


Na 


Tablb  97. 

Roon,  CUMBBBLAND  AND  HAMOOeS,  MaBTLABD. 


Silica  (SiOi) 

AluiiiiiiA(AWOi).. 
Iron  oxide  (Fe/)i) 
Liine(CaO) 

AUaSiMa«AAK^^ 
Sulphur  trioxide  (80.) 
Ckrbon  dioxide  (OOi). 
Water 

CemenUtaoii  Index 


1. 


19  81 
7.3ft 
2.41 
3ft. 76 
2.18 
n.d. 
n.d. 

31.74 


s. 


24.74 

16.74 

6.30 

23.41 

4.09 

6.18 

2.22 

22.90 

n.d. 

3.1ft 


}- 


l.ft 
36.40 
2.52 
0.3 
n.d. 
31.38 
m.  d. 

1.62 


28.72 
12.28 

ft. 22 
25  54 

1  10 
n.d 

1  53 

24.40 


3  60 


22.07 

12  12 

3  36 

30  28 

2  47 

• 


27.60 
2  28 


*  Dftta  insoflldMit  for  •' 


Id.    C  RlelMtf^on.  analyat.     BriekbuikW.  vol.  •.  p,  ISI.    J«ly.  1«7. 
a.  CwDbwkuMi.  Md.    B.  C.  Boyaum.  aadyM.    Q«o«o4  by  OillM«.  "Umb.  r«m>eta.  mi4 

Morten,**  p.  ISS. 
a.  iUarael^  Md.    C.  Him.  maaiy^    Qootod  by  OUlmor^  **U««.  Oiwwnf.  aad  Morteiiw** 

CoJBwiMd.  Md.     C.  Richanbon.  MMlyml.     Bhekb«ad«.  voL  «.  p.  ISI.    J«ly.  ia»7. 
«t  piwdim  foor  tnily— 


4 
A.  A 
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Table  98. 
Analysis  or  Naturalkjembnt  Rocks,  Mankato,  Minn. 


Silica  (SiO,) 
Alumina  (AljOj) 
Iron  oxide  (FejOa)     . 

Ume(CaO) 

Magnesia  (MgO) .... 
Alkalies  (KANa.0). 
Sulphur  trioxide  (SOi 
Carbon  dioxide  (CO,) 

CemenUtion  Index . . 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

A. 

16.00 

12  14 

10.10 

16.80 

8.90 

5.85 

4.62 

2.78 

8.76 

3.30 

2  73 

1.84 

1  34 

tr. 

1.02 

22.40 

22.66 

26.96 

22.20 

24.85 

14.99 

16.84 

14.91 

11.99 

18.49 

0.76 

3  52 

3.50 

4.75 

1  53 

n.d. 

0  13 

0.26 

0.22 

0.18 

34.11 

39.07 

41.29 

35.90 

41.80 

1.22 

0.88 

0.69 

1.46 

0.68 

nth  Ann.  Rept.  Minn.  Oeol.  Surv..  p.  170. 
ilyst.     Cement  Directory,  p.  206. 


11.80 

3  46 

tr. 
24.64 
16.61 

2.59 

0.22 
40  8.5 

0.77 


1.  C.  F.  Sidener,  analyst. 
2-S.  Clifford  Richardson, 


Anal^ 


Table  99. 

or  NATURAL-CmiBNT  RoCKS,   R08Ein>ALE  DISTRICT,  N.  Y. 


2. 


3. 


SiUca  (SiO,) 

Alumina  ( Al,Os) 

Iron  oxide  (Fe,0,) 

Lime  (CaO) 

Magnesia  (MgO) 

Alkalies  (K,O.Na,0) . . 
Sulphur  trioxide  (SOi) 
Carbon  dioxide  (CO,) . 
Water 


Cementation  Index. 


10.90 
3.40 
2.28 

29.57 

14.04 
n.d. 
0  61 

37.90 
d. 


15.37 
9.13 
2.25 

25.50 

12.35 
n.d. 
n.d. 

34  20 
1.20 


18.11 
4.64 
3.00 

24.30 

14.26 

n.d. 

tr. 

34.01 
n.d. 


18.76 

8.34 

1.85 

25.96 

11.07 

n.d. 

1.35 

32.00 

n.d. 


21.32 

7.39 

1.71 

23.75 

11.07 

n.d. 

1.90 

30.74 

n.d. 


21.41 

}  10.09  I 

25.80 
10.09 
n.d. 
0.66 

}30.93| 


23.80 
4.17 
4.71 

22.27 

12.09 
n.d. 
0.90 

31.00 
n.d. 


18.52 
6.34 
2.63 

25.31 

12.13 
n.d. 
0.90 

33.31 
n.d. 

1  43 


1.  Lawrenceville.     J.  O.  Hargrove,  analyst.     Letter  to  writer.  Oct.  4.  1900. 

2.  Rondout.     L.  C.  Beck,  analyst.     "  Mineralogy  of  N.  Y.."  p.  78. 

8.  Lawrenceville.     J.  O.  Hargrove,  analyst.     Letter  to  writer,  Oct.  4.  1900. 

1  "  "  "  Oct.  4.  1900. 

»•  ••  "  Oct.  4.  1900. 

S-  Roeendale  district.     C.   Richardson,   analyst.     Brickbuilder.   vol.   6,    p.    151. 


July.  1807. 

7.  Lawrenceville.     J.  O.  Hargrove,  analyst. 

8.  Averace  of  praoediat  wven  analyMt. 


Letter  to  writer.  Dot.  4,  1900. 
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Table  100. 
Analthca  or  .NATuiuirCBicBirr  Rocsa,  fkiMiAini  Oomrrr,  N.  Y. 


SilimOUOi) 

AlumiM  (ALpk) 
Iroo  oikfe  (F«/)i) 
LiiM(GiiO) 

Maaa«k(MgO) 

Om^oo  dioxide  (OOi) 

OaBMOlAtion  Index 


I.  BotlMier 

0« 

1.  Top  of 


&s 


Bowo'o  Chvo.    C.  O. 
Uowv'b  Covo.    C.  O. 


12  80 

}U.I6{ 

aooD 

0  38 

ai  eo 

1  07 


003 
D.d. 
D.d. 
38  26 
000 
30  06 


11.60 

1  50 
31  76 
14  01 
40  34 


.  aaalyai. 


ItUi  AaiL  Rape  N.  Y.  State 
I9th  Ana    Rial.  N.  Y.  Sttio 


Z.  How'a  Oat*.    L.  C.  Book.  MolyM.    "  MlMralocy  of  Now  York."  p.  79. 


Table  101. 
Analtbu  or  NATUBAircniBMT  Rocu^  CiinmAL  Nbw  Yobs. 


1 

1. 

a. 

S. 

4. 

A. 

10.07 

10.06 

}  13.50 

/8.06 
4.00 

11  76 

4.46 

5.32 

273 

1.64 

1.30 

1.26 

1  76 

1.50 

27  61 

30  02 

26.24 

27.36 

26.00 

16  00 

13  64 

18.80 

16.70 

17  83 

37  04 

38  31 

30  80 

38.66 

80.83 

n.d. 

n.d. 

1.41 

1.70 

1.60 

Silica  (8iO,) 

AlumiM  (AliOft) 

Iron  oxide  (FeA) 
Lime  (CaO) 
MafDen*  (MeO) 
CkAon  dioidde  (CO,) 
Water 


OemeDUtioD  Index 


10  60 

4  36 

1  47 

27  20 

16  77 

38.81 

1.63 

0.71 


B.  B.  Ahrofd  qwutf,  JtaomrtOm, 


1.  Upp« 

^loo..  p.  ne. 

a.  Low  Bomowl  bod.  B.  B.  Ahrord  qoony.  JomoovUlo,  Oaoadoao  Co«atr> 


Covaty.    Batt. 


44  NY 

B«n.  44  N.  Y. 
t.  Ooo oa3«£jbdf  mllM «rM  of  Maalao.  OMMdo«i Coaaty.    L  C.  Book.  ooolyM 

of  ChHfaoMw.  Madboa  Coaaty.     L  C. 


of  Nov  York.**  p.  •!. 
4.  Oao  oad  oao  holf  nifao  i 

of  Now  York,"  p.  M. 

floybwt,  aaolm. 


A.  A 


ivo  inilyooi 


Traa*.  Km.  Pbilo*.  8oe..  vol  a.  a.  •.,  p. 
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Anali 


Table  102. 
or  NaturaI/<!I1IXnt  Rocks,  Akron-Rufpaxx>  Distsict,  New  York. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

SUicaOK),) 

Alumina  (AW),).. 
Iron  oxide  (FeiOi) 

Lime  (CaO) 

Magnesia  (MgO) 

Alkalies  (K,(),NafO)... 

Sulphur  trioxide  (SOi) 

9  03 

2  25 

0.85 

26.84 

18.37 

0.85 

n.d. 

40.33 

0.98 

10.68 

}..ex{ 

25  65 
17.93 
n.d. 
n.d. 

33.80» 
3.96 
0  88 

19  93 
9.17 

n.d. 
0.50 

}25.90 

9.85 

3  10 

0  87 

26.25 

18.15 

Carbon  dioxide  (COi) 

Water 

Cementation  Index 

0.610 

•  Called  "silica.  cUy.  and  insoluble  silicates." 

1.  G.  Steiger.  analyst.     Bulletin  168.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey. 

2.  Lathbury  and  Spacktnan,  analjrsts. 

3.  E.  Boynton.  analyst.     Qillmore,  "Limes,  Cements,  and  Mortars,"  p.  125. 

4.  Averace  of  analyses  1  and  2. 


Table  103. 
Analyses  of  Natural-cement  Rocks,  North  Dakota. 


SUica  (SiO,) 

Alumina  ( AljOj) 

Iron  oxide  (FeiOa) . . . . 

Lime  (CaO) 

Sulphur  trioxide  (SO,) 
Sulphur  (S) 

Cementation  Index .  . . 


1. 


14.00 
6.70 

37.60 

0  58 

1  45 

1  24 


16.60 

7.10 

35  50 
0.60 
1.38 


3. 


13.10 

7.60 

37.80 
n.d. 
n.d. 


16.20 

7.56 

35.10 
n.d. 
n.d. 


6. 


16.54 

8.20 

35.20 
n.d. 
n.d. 


Table  104. 
Analtses  of  Naturaixjement  Rocks,  Omo. 


Silica  (SiO,) 

Alumina  (AWOs) 

Iron  oxide  (FeiOs) . . . 

Lime  (CaO) 

Maciiena(MKO)  ... 
Caiton  dioxide  (CX)*) 
Water  and  organic .  . 

Cementation  Index. . 


39.95 

} 20.22  I 

10.06 
2.92 

}24.03| 


42.0 

7.0 

7 

9 

5 
14 
14 


16.41 
5  44 
3.38 
26.05 
12.55 
34  32 
n.d. 


30.60 
}l3.00( 

22.74 
7.23 

25.81 
n.d. 


15  65 
6.8 
2.5 

38.64 
1.62 

32.14 
n.d. 

1.26 


1.  Defiance.     J.  E.  Whitfield,  analyst.     Bull.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  55.  p.  80. 

2.  Defiaaee.     R.  C.  Kedsie.  analyst.     Cement  Directory. 

8.  Bdlaire.     N.  W.  Lord,  analyst.     RepU  Ohio  Geol.  Surv..  vol.  6.  p.  673. 

4.  Wamock.     Wormley,  analyst.     Rept.  Ohio  Geol.  Surv..  1870.  p.  451. 

6.  New  Lisbon.     N.  W.  Lord,  analyst.     Rept.  Ohio  Geol.  Surv.,  vol.  6.  p.  673. 
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Tablx  105. 
or  fiATnua^-cmaatr  Roou, 


Lrauni  DofnucT,  Pa. 


OeoMBUtioii  lode) 


n  62 

6  25 

44  20 
1  27 
36  11 
n.d 

0  843 


18.34 

7.40 

37.60 
1  38 
31.06\ 

3  04/ 

1  40 


27  77 

14  20 

20  04 
1.55 

26.30 
287 


10.24 

034 

37  25 
1  40 

32.47 


I.  a<«friML  Pa.     MiMTsl  Indwtry.  vol.  I.  ^  49. 
S.  Cofli^Trm.     MlMrml  ladwUy.  voL  I. 

a.  uEOSdM  .      .f  -  - 

4.  AvvraMof 


Mcml  ladoalnr.  vol.  I.  p.  49 
Qvotod  by  C.  RiclMfdM*. 


MekboUdw.  voL  «.  ^  151.    Jdy.  1»7. 


Anal' 


Table  106. 
or  Naturai^cbmbnt  Rockb,  VaumciA. 


1. 

1. 

« 

8i1if»  (8iO.) 

17.38 

}7.80{ 

34  23 

0  Al 

30.40 

17.21 

tr. 

1.62 
24  85 
1658 
37.05 

17.30 

AluminA  (AI/),) 

Iron  oxide  (Fei()i)                                                   ... 

Lime  (CaO) 

Micnena  (MgO) 

6.18 

1.62 

20  54 

13  06 

Cki^oo  dioxide  (OOi) 

OemenUtion  Index 

34.17 
1  18 

1. 
s. 
a.  A 


C  BoMrtoi^ 
C.  L.  AlhmuH 


of  pcMtdlag  two 


UAbmi.    OillMOfo.  **Umm,  Ot«w«l>.  — <  UanunT  p,  Ht. 
"Th«  VirgiBiM.*' ToL  S.  p.  at. 


AnaL' 


Table  107. 

or  NATUKAlrCBMSNT  ROCXS,  MlLWAUKBB  DnVSICT,  Wift. 


8iUca(SiO,) 

A)uiiiiiiA(AliOi). 
Iron  oxide  (FeA) 
Lime  (CaO) 
MAcnema  (McO) 
OaHbon  dioxide  (CX)i) 

OemenUtion  Index. . 


1. 

t. 

a. 

4. 

17.00 

17.56 

17.56 

16  00 

4  25 

1  41 

1  40 

5  00 

1.25 

3  03 

224 

1  70 

24  64 

25.50 

27  14 

23  15 

11  00 

15  45 

13  80 

16  60 

32.46 

37.05 

36  45 

36  47 

17  28 
3  02 
2  21 
25.11 
14  46 
n.d. 

1  18 


1.  MiMcal  ladwlnr. 

2.  Tvmm.  Am.  ImK.  I 

a,     

4.      ••        ••       •• 

(.  Avwoc»of 


flLp.M. 
Esfim..  ToLa.p. 
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European  Natural-cement  Rocks. 

Ar  noted  later,  the  European  natural-cement  industry  dates  back 
to  1796,  in  which  year  the  manufacture  of  natural  cement  was  com- 
menced simultaneously  in  France  and  England.  At  present  the  indus- 
try is  established  in  practically  every  country  of  Europe,  though  it 
is  of  course  subject  to  severe  competition  from  Portland  cement  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  better  cla.s8  of  hydraulic  limes  on  the  other. 
European  natural  cements  form  two  fairly  distinct  classes,  which  are 
there  called  respectively  "  natural  Portlands  "  and  "  Roman  cements." 

(1)  The  natural  Portlands,  which  are  described  on  pages  215-216  in 
detail,  are  natural  cements  of  low  cementation  index  (1.05  to  1.15  usu- 
ally), low  in  magnesia,  and  burned  at  fairly  high  temperatures.  In 
consequence  of  the  combination  of  their  low  index  and  relatively  high 
burning,  these  products  approach  true  Portland  cements  in  analysis 
and  physical  properties,  though  they  necessarily  vary  considerably 
from  time  to  time  according  to  the  rock  from  which  they  are  made. 
The  t»e8t  of  these  products  will  pass  low-grade  Portland  tests,  and  were 
formerly  largely  exported  to  this  country,  where  they  were  unloaded 
on  the  architects  and  engineers  who  specified  "  foreign  Portland  cement." 
The  poorer  "  natiu-al  Portlands  "  are  often  adulterated  with  slag  or 
unburned  limestone,  in  order  to  make  their  bulk  composition  agree 
on  analysis  with  that  of  true  Portlands. 

While  the  "  natural  Portlands  "  are  often  useful  products,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  classing  them  with  the  true  Portlands,  for 
the  term  Portland  is  now  understood  to  imply  that  a  very  careful  and 
finely  ground  artificial  mixture  has  been  made  before  burning. 

(2)  The  Roman  cements  form  the  second  class  of  European  natural 
cements.  They  are  usually  cements  of  moderately  high  index  (1.20 
to  1.60),  and  are  also  usually  but  not  invariably  low  in  magnesia.  They 
correspond  therefore  quite  closely,  so  far  as  index  is  concerned,  to  the 
best  of  the  American  natiu*al  cements.  In  American  practice,  how- 
ever, low-magnesia  natural  cements  are  quite  rare,  as  can  be  seen  by 
referring  to  the  tables  of  analyses  on  pages  244  to  251,  while  in  Europe 
high-magnesia  cements  are  very  scarce. 

In  France  the  normal  or  quick-setting  natural  cements  are  called 
ciment  prompt;  slower-setting  products  are  the  ciments  demi'lente, 
which  at  times  approach  the  "  natural  Portlands  "  in  their  characters. 

Natural-cement  materials  of  Belgium. — "  Natural  Portland " 
cement,  as  well  as  Roman  cement,  is  extensively  manufactured  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  Belgium. 
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The  following  analysis  is  representative  of  the  composition  of  the 
rock  from  which  these  "  natural  Portlands  "  are  made: 

Silica  (SiO,) 15.76 

Alumina  (AlsOi)  3.95 

Iron  oxide  (FeiO,) 1 .00 

Lime  (CaO) 43.10 

Magnesia  (MgO) 0.49 

Sulphur  trioxide  (SOi) 0.60 

Carbon  dioxide  (CO,) \  „.  «, 

Water /  ^-2^ 

Cementation  Index   1 .  12 

It  will  be  seen  that  if  jock  of  the  composition  represented  by  the 
above  analysis  could  be  steadily  obtained  it  would  certainly  be  an 
excellent  natural  mixture  for  a  Portland  cement.  In  composition  it 
is  admirable,  while  its  index  is  about  that  of  the  average  commercial 
Portland.  In  practice,  however,  the  variations  in  composition  of  the 
rocks  from  various  parts  of  the  quarry  are  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
product  from  being  sufficiently  uniform  to  be  considered  a  Portland 
cement  in  our  modern  use  of  that  term.  This  will  be  seen  on  referring 
to  the  analyses  of  these  Belgian  products  given  on  page  251. 

The  chief  Belgian  production  is  in  the  region  of  Tournai.  Here 
are  made  true  artificial  Portlands,  "  natural  Portlands,"  and  ordinary 
natural  or  Roman  cements. 


Table  108. 
Analyses  op  Naturals-cement  Rocks,  England. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

^       f 

18.0 

17.20 

\                  f 

32.00 

6.6 

6.8 

33.00 

3.7 

12.8 

35.28 

39.64 

29.34 

33.88 

2  00 

0.10 

3.33 

2.71 

0.80 

n.d. 

1.00 

0.80 

29.92 

29.46 

26  73 

29.61 

n.d. 

1.30 

2.80 

n.d. 

5. 


Silica  (SiO,) 

Alumina  (AljOi) 

Iron  oxide  (FeiOi) . . 

Lime  (CaO) 

Magnesia  (MgO) . .  . 
Alkalies  (K,0  Na,0) 

Carbon  dioxide 

Water 


1.  Sheppejr  aepUuia. 
S.  Bhappey  aeptArift. 

5.  Sheppsy  aepuuia. 

p  00. 
4.  Harwich  •eptaria. 

6.  Harwich  aeptana. 

p.  09. 


21.90 

3.50 
8.20 

32.37 
2.71 
1.10 

28.42 
1.80 


R«dcrave.  "Calcareoua  Cements."  p.  49. 

Bertnier.  analyst.     Burnell,  "  Limes.  Cements.  Mortars,  etc.,"  p.  80. 

Knauss,  analyst.     Zwick.   "  Hydraulischer  Kalk  und  Portland-Cemente," 

Redsrave,  "Calcareous  Cements,"  p.  49. 

Knauss.  analyst.     Zwick.  "  Hydraulischer  Kalk  und  Portland-Cements," 


Natural-cement   materials   of   England. — The   materials   used   by 
Parker,  the  first  manufacturer  of  English  natural  cements,  were  septaria 
J.,  nodules  of  clayey  lime  carbonate.    These  occur  in  certain  forma- 
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tioDS  in  the  south  oC  RnglAiKl,  and  ture  still  used  in  the  Enjclish  naturftl- 
cement  industry.  The  supply  is  obtained  aloriK  the  eoests,  where  the 
nodules  have  been  washed  out  of  the  beds  which  contain  them. 


SxcaTstion  of  the  Rock.* 

In  excavating  a  natural-cement  rock  the  prefeimbie  method  of 
working,  so  far  as  cheapness  is  concerned,  is  quarrying.  But  so  many 
of  the  natural-cement  beds  now  worked  are  thin  (from  4  to  8  feet  in 
total  thickness)  or  occur  in  Ruch  steeply  inclined  positioDS,  that  a  sur- 
prisingly large  percentage  of  the  raw  material  is  obtained  by  mining. 
In  the  Rosendale  district  of  New  York,  for  example,  mining  is  the  com- 
mon mode  of  extracting  the  rock;  and  the  same  is  tnie  of  the  planta 
in  the  Akron  district,  New  York,  of  thoee  in  Maryland,  North  Dakota, 
Illinois  and  Kansas,  of  the  Howard  pkmt  in  Georgia,  and  of  many  of  the 
lAHiisville  (liKtrict  plants.  The  plants  of  the  Milwaukee  district,  the 
lia68\iilc  plant  in  Georgia,  a  number  of  thoee  in  the  LouisviOe  district, 
and  sex'eral  others  work  open  quarries. 

This  difference  in  general  practice,  taken  in  connection  with  differ- 
ences in  Ubor  ooets,  etc,  causes  a  wide  variation  Ijetween  different 
plants  in  the  total  coet  of  raw  material  delivered  at  the  kilnB. 

Open  quarries  can  be  readily  worked  at  costs  of  from  20  to  35  centa 
per  ton  of  rock.  In  most  cases  the  question  of  handling  stripping 
economically  is  more  important  than  the  costs  of  actual  quarrying. 
At  one  of  the  Louisnllc  district  plants,  where  hoists  are  used  in  the 
quarry  (Fig.  39)  for  loading  the  cars,  the  stripping  is  removed  by  scrapetB 
whose  power  is  derived  from  these  hoists. 

In  an  area  such  a.s  the  Roeendale  district,  where  practically  aD  the 
cement  rock  is  won  by  mining,  oosta  will  naturally  be  higher  than  where 
open  quarries  are  operated.  At  one  of  the  krgest  mills  the  rock  can 
be  delivered  on  top  of  the  kilns  for  a  trifle  under  50  cents  per  too.  I 
am  informed  that  at  another  large  mill,  rock  ^}u<  mlui^l  f^r  a  series  of 
years  at  a  cost  of  about  35  cents  per  ton. 

Summing  up  these  oonsidermlionB,  it  is  probably  within  aiJe  hmita 
to  say  that  the  cost  per  ton  of  rods  may  vary  from  about  20  cents  in 
a  well-managed  quarry  to  perhaps  60  cents  or  even  more  in  a  mine. 
As  the  rock  will  k)se  from  25  to  40  per  cent  of  weight  during  the  proees 
of  burning  (averaging  about  33)  per  cent),  the  cost  per  ton  of  burned 

*  Further  detaik  oooewning  quanying  eoits  and  methodi  wiD  be  loond  oa 
pp.  967-381. 
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rock  will  vary  from  30  to  90  cent^.  Reducing  this  to  terms  of  barrels 
of  cement,  the  cost  of  raw  material  per  barrel  of  finished  cement  may 
range  from  4  to  13  cents. 

After  the  raw  material  has  been  excavated,  no  preliminary  treat- 
ment is  strictly  necessary  before  sendinjr  it  to  the  kilns.     It  is  advisable, 


Fig.  39. — Loading  cars,  Speed  quarry,  Speeds,  Ind. 


however,  to  feed  the  kilns  with  lumps  of  approximately  equal  size, 
because  if  the  charge  consists  of  a  mixture  of  large  and  small  masses 
of  rock  the  latter  will  be  overburned  before  the  former  are  properly 
calcined.  In  most  plants  this  rough  sizing  is  accomplished  by  sledging 
the  larger  pieces  at  the  quarry.  A  few  plants,  however,  use  crushers, 
one  installation  beinp;  illustrated  in  Fig.  40. 

References  on  natural-cement  rock. — The  natural-cement  rocks  ol 
the  various  states  are  described  more  fully  in  the  reports  and  papers 
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United  States  in  general.    Eckel,  E.  C.    Cement 

indu}«try  of  the  Tnited  SUtes.    Bulletin  243,  U.  6. 

ical  Sur\'ey.    1905. 
GUlmorc,  Q.  A.    Limei,  Cements,  snd  MoHan. 
Richmrdflon,  C.    Limes,  hydraulic  oement,  morUr, 

Crete.    BrickbuUder,  vol.  6,  pp.  151-153, 175-170, 2Q»-2D«, 

22»-229.    1807. 
Cauporxia.       Grimsley,  G.  P.    The  P6rtlsnd-oement  industry  in  Csliforak. 

Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  July  20, 1901. 
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CHAPTER  XVUL 
MANUFACTURE  OP  NATURAL  CEMENTS. 

TiiE  manufacture  of  natural  cement  is,  compared  to  that  of  Port- 
land cement,  a  very  simple  proposition  from  a  mechanical  point  of  view. 
Only  two  feneral  pmnessee  are  involved — burning  and  grinding.  In 
the  present  chapter  these  processus  wiQ  be  taken  up  separately,  after 
which  a  brief  statement  will  be  given  as  to  costs  of  manulactuie. 

Burning  Practice  and  Theory. 

Before  taking  up  such  practical  questions  as  types  of  lain  uasd, 
kinds  of  fuel,  relation  of  fuel  consumption  to  output,  etc.,  it  seems 
advisable  to  discuss  briefly  certain  more  theoretical  aspects  of  the 
process  of  burning.  On  examination,  however,  it  will  be  found  that 
even  these  apparently  theoretical  phases  of  the  subject  have  a  distinct 
practical  l^earinR. 

Chemical  changes  during  burning.— The  rock  as  it  is  charged  into 
the  kiln  is  a  clayey  Umestone,  consisting  essentially  of  lime  carbonate 
and  more  or  less  magnesium  carbonate,  with  clayey  matter  (silica, 
alumina,  and  iron  oxide).  In  addition  to  these  essential  ingredients 
it  will  usually  contain  a  few  per  cent  each  of  alkalies  (soda  and  pota^), 
sulphur  or  sulphur  trioxide,  and  water.  During  i*^Hnfitr^  certain 
chemical  changes  take  place  in  about  the  foUowii^  order. 

Any  mechanically  hekl  water  is  driven  off  before  the  rock  has 
reached  a  temperature  of  much  over  100^  C.  (212**  F.).  At  about 
400^  C.  magnesium  carbonate  begins  to  be  dissociated,  its  carbon 
dioxide  being  driven  off  and  the  magnesia  remaining  in  its  caustic 
and  active  form.  When  mixed  with  lime  carbonate,  as  in  natural- 
cement  rock,  it  is  probable  that  this  dissodatk>n  does  not  take  place 
much  bek)w  700**  C.  When  the  rock  reaches  750**  to  800**  C.  its  lime 
carbonate  is  dissociated  in  Uke  manner.  At  a  somewhat  higher  tem- 
perature its  dio^  is  deoompoeed  and  oombinatbn  between  the  alumina 
and  iron  oxide  and  the  lime  and  magnesia  oommenoes.  This  is  aided 
by  the  presence  of  alkalies,  which  here  act  as  fluxes. 
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It  is  probable  that  some  natural  cements  are  burned  at  tempera- 
tures not  cxceedinR  900°  C,  in  which  case  their  strength  depends  largely 
on  the  formation  of  aluminates  and  ferrites.  When,  as  in  most  cases, 
the  temperature  is  carried  to  1100°-1300°  C,  the  silica  is  attacked  and 
lime  and  iniii^ncsia  silicates  are  forinod. 

Relation  of  composition  to  degree  of  burning.— It  may  be  set  down 
as  a  general  principle  that: 

The  lower  the  Cementation  Index  the  higher  the  temperature  that  must 
be  reached  to  secure  thorough  combination, 

A  cement  with  an  index  of  2.00,  for  example,  can  be  burned  at  a 
temperature  little,  if  any,  above  that  of  an  ordinary  lime-kiln  (900°  C), 
while  a  cement  whose  index  falls  Ixilow  1.10  will  require  a  temperature 
almost  equal  to  that  (2300°  F.)  attained  in  a  Portland-cement  kiln. 

There  are  therefore  distinct  economic  advantages,  so  far  as  fuel 
consumption  is  concerned,  in  making  a  cement  with  a  high  Cementation 
Index.  It  must,  however,  be  recollected  that  if  the  burning  is  properly 
doncy  a  cement  of  Imo  index  will  be  stronger  than  one  of  high  index. 

By  far  the  most  satisfactory  proposition  to  handle,  from  the  manu- 
facturer's point  of  view,  is  a  product  whose  index  falls  between  1.20 
and  1.60.  Such  a  rock,  if  properly  burned,  will  give  a  cement  strong 
enough  to  compare  favorably  with  the  best  American  or  foreign  naturals, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  particular  danger  of  making  an 
unsound  product.  With  an  index  between  these  limits  the  burning 
temperature  may  vary  considerably,  one  way  or  the  other,  without  any 
danger  of  leaving  too  much  free  lime  or  magnesia  in  the  clinker.  With 
a  cement  whose  index  falls  below  1.10  this  is  not  true,  for  the  margin 
of  safety  is  so  narrow  that  the  temperature  must  be  kept  up  to  its 
highest  point  under  penalty  of  producing  unsound  cement. 

Losses  in  burning,  etc. — If  all  the  rock  fed  to  the  kiln  were  perfectly 
burned,  the  loss  in  burning  would  correspond  directly  to  the  percentage 
of  carbon  dioxide  (CO2)  plus  water  present  in  the  raw  rock.  On  this 
basis  one  ton  (2000  lbs.)  of  rock  would  produce  the  number  of  barrels 
(280  lbs.)  of  cement  given  in  Table  102. 

In  actual  practice,  however,  a  very  large  additional  percentage  must 
be  deducted  for  losses  by  overbuming  or  underburning.  Bad  weather 
and  bad  management  may  carr>^  this  loss  from  clinkering  or  under- 
burning  to  a  point  where  one-third  of  the  product  of  the  kiln  is  spoiled. 
Improved  kilns  may  reduce  the  loss  from  these  causes  to  about  10 
per  cent,  and  anything  between  these  Hmits  (10  per  cent  and  33 J  per 
cent)  may  be  expected  at  a  natural-cement  plant.  Under  average  con- 
ditions I  should  say  that  25  per  cent  would  be  a  safe  allowance. 
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Types  of  kiln  used.— With  but  fciv  cxccptionn  the  kilns  used  in  the 
Ain<Ti(*aii  iiatural-oement  industry  are  of  the  vertical  oontinuoun  mixed- 
Uhh\  ty\n\*  That  is  to  tuiy,  the  rock  and  fuel  are  fed  to  the  kiln  cither 
mixed  toRcthcr  or  in  alternate  Liyers.  Kilns  of  the  separate-feed  type, 
in  which  the  fuel  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  rock  but  is  burned 
in  a  separate  furnace,  are  rarely  used  in  the  cement  industr>'.  In  the 
lime  industry  separate-feed  kilns  are  rapidly  supplanting  the  mixed- 
feed  kilns,  but  the  reasons  for  using  them  in  burning  lime  do  not  hold 
in  burning  oement.  The  principal  advantage  of  the  separate-feed  kiln 
is  that  it  gives  a  clean  white  product  unmixed  with  fuel  ashes.  This 
is,  of  course,  a  distinct  advantage  to  a  lime  manufacturer,  but  it  would 
be  of  little  importance  in  the  cement  industry.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  mixed-feed  kilns  are  apparently  more  economical  of  fuel  than  the 
others. 

The  attention  of  American  natural-cement  manufacturers  might  be 
profitably  turned  to  consideration  of  some  of  the  impro\'cd  t>i)es  of 
continuous  kilns.  The  AaUKjrg  kiln,  for  example,  descrilnHl  on 
1(XJ-104,  is  used  in  hydraulic-lime  manufacture  in  Europe,  and 
remarkably  good  results  as  to  fuel  consumption  and  quality  of  product. 

The  Campbell  kiln  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  new  type  of  kiln,  l>ut 
rather  a  kUn  containing  a  new  type  of  "  pot."  In  the  ordinar>*  lime 
or  natural-cement  kiln  the  pot  or  lower  portion  of  the  kib  is  an  inverted 
oval  in  shape,  with  one  or  more  draw-chutes  or  doors  at  the 


*  On  pp.  100  to  100  will  be  found  dewiiptkmsof  the  Tarioui  typ«  of 
in  the  lime  industry.    Tbeae  deecriptfcine  may  be  rafefred  to  ■•  bring  of  in< 
in  the  present  oonneetwn. 
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results  in  a  certain  amount  of  concentration  of  the  heat,  as  the  draft 
is  localized  near  the  base  of  the  kiln  owing  to  the  effects  of  the  draw- 
openings.  The  Campbell  kiln-pot,  instead  of  being  an  inverted  egg- 
shaped  mass  of  solid  masonry,  is  an  open  grating  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
verted cone.  In  Figs.  42  and  43  the  construction  details  of  the  kiln 
are  clearly  shown.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  front  elevation  that  an  open 
space  is  left  all  around  the  pot,  between  the  grating  and  the  supporting 
waUs  of  the  kiln,  so  that  the  drawer  has  free  access  to  all  parts  of  the 
grating  in  case  of  choking  or  other  difficulty.  The  openings  in  the 
grating  distribute  the  air-supply  so  that  the  draft  is  uniform  throughout 
the  kiln. 
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Flo.  41. — Sections  of  kilns  used  in  natural-cement  plants.     (After  Gillmore.) 


It  is  stated  *  that  the  cost  of  reconstructing  the  iron-cased  kilns  of 
the  Milwaukee  Cement  Compan}^  on  the  Campbell  pattern  was  about 
$250  per  kiln.  For  a  stone  kiln  the  cost  of  reconstruction  would  be 
somewhat  higher.  A  new  Campbell  kiln,  however,  would  cost  some- 
what less  than  a  new  kiln  of  ordinary  pattern,  for  the  iron  "  pot  "  will 
displace  more  than  its  equivalent  value  of  brick  and  lal>or. 

The  Campbell  kilns  in  use  at  the  plant  of  the  Milwaukee  Cement 
Company  hold  a  charge  equivalent  to  about  400  barrels  (265  lbs.  each) 
of  cement.  This  is  drawn  at  the  rate  of  125  to  130  barrels  per  day, 
all  the  drawing  for  the  day  being  done  in  ten  hours.  Nut  and  slack 
coal,  mixed,  are  used  for  fuel.  The  fuel  consumption  amounts  to  about 
*  Engineering  News,  Dec.  23,  1S97. 
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Fig.  42.->EleT»tton  and  aeotioo  of  the 


PLAN 


FiQ.  43.— Plan  and  deUili  of  Uw  Campbrd  kiln. 
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30  lbs.  per  barrel  of  cement,  equivalent  to  11.3  per  cent  on  the  weight 
of  the  cement  produced. 

At  the  Pembina  plant  in  North  Dakota  a  kiln  40  feet  high  and  10 
feet  in  external  diameter  is  used.  The  shell  is  of  i-inch  No.  14  boiler 
iron.  The  kiln  space  is  broadest  at  the  top,  narrows  about  6  feet  down 
to  a  throat  about  6  feet  in  diameter,  below  which  it  again  enlarges, 


Fig.  44. — Kilns  of  the  Lawrence  pknt,  Siegfried,  Pa. 


reaching  almost  to  the  kiln-shell  at  15  feet  above  the  base.  Below  this 
it  is  again  somewhat  contracted  to  the  drawing  level.  The  kiln  space 
is  lined  with  8-inch  fire-brick  and  the  space  between  these  brick  and  the 
kiln-shell  is  filled  with  ashes.  This  kiln  produces  about  .50  barrels  of 
265  lbs.  each  per  day,  with  a  fuel  consumption  of  one  ton  of  Youghi- 
o^eny  slack.  Lignite  slack,  mixed  half  and  half  with  Youghiogheny 
slack,  has  been  ased  at  times,  and  apparently  gives  almost  as  good  results 
as  the  bituminous  slack  alone.    About  10  per  cent  of  the  total  product 
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iit  underburnt,  or  clinkcred.  This  reoord  in  about  f*qutva]eot  to  a  fuel 
oooaumption  of  40  IbH.  per  barrel,  or  15.1  per  cent,  on  the  weicbt  of 
oement  produced.  This  ia  rather  high  fuel  oonmimption  for  natural 
cement,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  product  ts  of  peculiarly  high  grade, 
puaing  nooet  PbrUand  standards. 

The  natural-cement  kilns  at  one  of  the  prominent  Lehigh  distriei 
plants  are  about  30  feet  in  height  and  of  oircalar  croee  eectioBr  In- 
ternally they  are  almoet  exactly  cylindrical,  being  10  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  top  and  0}  foet  in  diameter  at  the  base.    The  oement  rock  and 
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fuel  are  fed  in  alternate  layers,  the  fuel  being  anthracite  coal  broken 
to  about  }-inch  sise.  From  35  to  50  Ibe.  of  coal  are  required  to  bum 
one  barrel  (300  lbs.)  of  cement,  corresponding  to  a  fuel  consumption  of 
11.6  to  16.7  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  cement  produced. 

Two  styles  of  kiln  are  in  use  in  the  I^uisnlle  district.  The  older 
and  smaller  kilns  are  36  feet  in  height,  8  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top. 
enlarging  to  12  feet  at  a  point  2-1  feet  al>ove  the  base  and  again  con- 
tracting to  4  feet  at  the  base.  These  are  drawn  from  a  chute  by  use 
of  a  swinging  gate  or  apron.  Coal  and  rock  are  chann^  in  ahemate 
layers.    About  a  week  suffices  for  the  passage  through  the  kiln  of  a^y 
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particular  mass  of  material.    These  small  kilns  produce  about  100  to 
125  barrels  (265  lbs.  each)  of  cement  per  day. 

The  larger  kilns  are  54  feet  from  extreme  base  to  top.  Viewed 
from  the  outside  they  appear  to  be  cylinders  54  feet  hi^h  and  16  feet 
in  diameter.  Their  interior  space,  however,  is  10  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  top,  enlarging  to  12  feet  at  a  point  18  feet  above  the  base.  Below 
this  level,  though  the  interior  walls  still  slope  outward,  the  space  is 
really  contracted  by  the  occurrence  of  a  conical  mass  of  brickwork  in 
the  center  of  the  kiln.     This  cone  throws  the  downcoming  clinker  toward 


FiQ.  46. — Kilns  and  kiln-housing,  Speed  plant,  Speeds,  tnd. 


the  draw-gates  at  the  sides.  A  9-inch  lining  of  fire-brick  is  set  around 
the  kiln  space  proper.  This  is  followed  by  9  inches  of  common  brick, 
and  the  space  between  the  common-brick  lining  and  the  exterior  kiln 
shell  (which  is  }-inch  iron)  is  filled  with  clay.  A  kiln  of  this  size  and 
type  will  produce  150  barrels  of  cement  per  day. 

The  coal  used  in  these  kilns  is  bituminous  nut  and  slack  mixed  from 
Pittsburgh  or  Jellico.  About  25.6  lbs.  of  coal  are  required  to  burn  a 
barrel  of  cement  (265  lbs.),  equivalent  to  a  fuel  consumption  of  about 
9.5  per  cent  on  weight  of  cement  produced. 

In  the  Rosendale  district  cylindrical  kilns  are  used.     These  vary 
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from  8  to  12  feet  in  diarootor  and  from  20  to  36  feet  in  heliht.  A  Idln 
fed  with  one-half  ton  of  anthracite,  pea  aiie,  will  ipve  75  to  80  bar- 
rels of  cement  per  day.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  fuel  oonnimption  of 
about  7  per  cent  on  the  wwght  of  cement  produced.  Prom  umvfifth 
to  ono-third  of  the  total  produce  of  the  kiln  may  be  overbumed  clinker 
or  unclcrhumod  rock.  Thin  item,  however,  depends  larsely  upon  the 
iikill  uf  the  Imrnent,  though  it  is  also  affected  by  uncontrollable  faetora» 
such  as  temperature,  weather  conditions,  force,  and  diraetaon  of  the 
wind,  etc. 

The  Idlns  in  use  in  the  Utica  district  in  Illinois  are  elliptical  in  eroi^ 
Hortion  (plan),  with  vertical  walls.  The  largest  Idlns  of  this  type  are 
M)  fret  in  their  longest  inside  diameter  and  12  feet  wide.  Their  total 
hiMKht  with  foundation  is  50  feet,  giving  a  dear  height  of  45  feet  from 
bottom  of  draw-hole  to  top  of  kiln.  These  kilns  turn  out  400  barrels 
(205  lbs.  each)  of  cement  per  day,  taking  18  to  20  lbs.  of  coal  per  barrel 
of  cement.  This  corresponds  to  a  fuel  consumption  of  only  6.8  to  7Jb 
percent. 

The  second  sise  of  Utica  kilns  is  20  feet  by  9  feet  in  its  inside  diam- 
eters. The  smaUest  size  is,  like  the  others,  elliptical,  with  inside  diam- 
eters of  14  and  7  feet,  respectively,  and  a  height  of  32  feet  from  top 
of  bridge  wall  to  top  of  kiln.  These  kilns  turn  out  300  to  375  barrels 
]M^r  (lay. 

All  the  diameters  quoted  above  are  internal  measurements.  The 
kiln>MhclI  proper  is  of  }-inch  sheet  iron.  This  is  lined,  succesoivejy,  with 
uii  IS-inch  layer  of  ashes,  18  inches  of  stone  or  common  brick,  and  9 
inches  of  fire-brick. 

The  kilns  in  the  central  New  York  district  are  described  *  as  egg- 
shaped,  10  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top,  12  feet  at  the  middle,  and  3} 
feet  at  the  bottom,  with  a  height  of  28  to  42  feet.  **  There  are  usually 
several  kilns  built  together  in  an  embankment  of  very  heavy  masonry, 
so  constructed  against  a  hillside  that  the  raw  material  can  be  oonven- 
iently  conveyed  there  from  the  quarry  and  the  burned  oement  easily 
reoaoved  from  the  bottom  of  the  kiln."  The  kilns  arc  built  of  lime- 
stone and  Hned  either  with  sandstone  or  fire-brick.  "  When  a  kiln 
is  ready  to  be  filled  a  cord  of  dry,  hard,  4-foot  wood  is  put  into  the  bot- 
tom and  covered  4  inches  deep  with  ooarse  anthracite  coal,  then  a 
layer  1  foot  thick  of  cement  rock,  sucoeeded  by  another  layer  of  ooal 
partly  coarse  and  partly  fine.  This  is  repeated  till  the  Idln  is  filled 
to  the  top,  which  required  about  10  tons  of  coal  and  15  cords  of  stone, 

*  Luther,  D.  D.  The  Ecooomie  Geology  of  Onoodsgi  Countv.  N'rw  Yofk. 
15th  Ann.  Rept.  N.  Y.  State  Qeokg^  vol.  1,  pp.  241-9(n.    1897 
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equal  to  1500  biishols  of  cement.  Then  the  fire  is  started  at  the  bottom 
and  gradually  works  its  way  upward  until  the  whole  mass  is  glowing 
¥nth  heat.  After  two  or  three  days  the  gate  or  door  in  the  bottom  is 
opened  and  through  it  the  burned  cement  rock  is  drawn  to  the  amount 
of  250  to  300  bushels  per  day,  fresh  coal  and  rock  Ixiing  constantly 
added  to  keep  the  kiln  full  to  the  top.  One  cord  of  cement  rock  makes 
100  bushels  of  cement." 

Rics  states  that  two  types  of  kilns  are  in  use  at  the  Cunmiings 
plant  at  Akron,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.  Of  seventeen  kilns  in  use  there 
at  the  time  of  his  visit,  eight  were  of  rectangular  cross-section,  9  by  22 
feet  in  area,  with  a  height  of  34  feet.  The  remaining  nine  were  cir- 
cular in  cross-section,  with  a  diameter  of  9  feet  and  a  height  of  34 
feet. 

Two  types  of  kilns  are  in  use  in  the  Fort  Scott  district,  Kansas. 
The  more  common  type  is  cylindrical,  10  to  12  feet  in  diameter  and  30 
to  40  feet  in  total  height.  The  lower  10  feet  or  so  is  of  stone,  on  which 
is  set  the  kiln  proper.  This  is  constructed  of  j^-inch  sheet  iron,  lined 
with  successive  layers  of  coal  ashes,  clay,  common  brick  and  fire-brick. 
These  kilns  are  drawn  daily,  and  yield  60  to  75  barrels  of  cement  each  per 
day.  The  fuel  used  is  slack  coal,  either  Arkansas  semi-bituminous 
from  Poteau  or  Huntingdon  or  a  very  sulphurous  local  coal  which  under- 
lies the  cement  rock  at  Fort  Scott.  The  coal  is  fed  with  the  rock,  and 
is  used  at  the  rate  of  30  to  35  lbs.  per  barrel  of  cement,  equal  to  a  fuel 
consumption  of  11.3  to  13.2  per  cent  on  the  weight  of  cement  produced. 
At  a  three-kiln  plant  the  burning  is  managed  by  five  men — two  feeding 
and  three  drawing  the  kilns. 

At  one  of  the  Fort  Scott  plants  four  flame-kilns  are  also  in  use. 
These  have  separate  fireplaces,  so  that  the  fuel  and  cement  do  not  come 
into  contact.  Lump  coal  must  be  used  for  these  kilns,  and  they  are 
said  to  be  more  expensive,  both  in  labor  and  fuel,  than  the  type  above 
described. 

The  kilns  at  the  plant  of  the  Howard  Cement  Company,  in  Georgia, 
are  of  the  familiar  dome  type  commonly  used  in  lime  and  natural- 
cement  burning,  and  are  six  in  number.  Four  are  jacketed  with  steel 
and  lined  with  fire-brick,  the  space  between  the  jacket  and  the  lining 
being  filled  with  clay.  The  two  remaining  kilns  differ  from  these  only 
in  the  fact  that  in  place  of  the  steel  jacket  their  exterior  surfaces  are 
laid  up  with  rock.  These  rock-jacketed  kilns  are  said  to  be  somewhat 
more  satisfactory  than  those  of  the  steel-jacketed  type. 

All  the  kilns  are  25  feet  in  height  and  have  an  output  of  60  barrels 
of  cement  each.     The  kilns  are  charged  to  the  top  with  fuel  and  cement 
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rock,  in  the  proportion  of  about  300  Ibt.  of  fuel  to  2SO0  \\m.  of  roek. 
The  fuel  uaed  '»  ooal,  the  lujee  beuiii  nut,  pea,  and  alack  in  alwut  equal 
amounta.  Seven  or  oiKht  dayn  are  required,  on  the  avem^,  to  **  turn 
a  kiln,"  including  charfpnK.  burning,  and  drawing.  This  oorroiponda 
to  a  fuel  ooneuniption  of  a)x)ut  18  per  cent  on  the  weight  of  eemeot 
produced.  In  explanation  of  this  high  fuel  account  the  reader  ii 
referred  to  the  diacuanon  on  page  222,  where  it  is  shown  that  the 
amount  of  fuel  used  necessarily  increases  with  the  peroentagc  of  lime 


Fiu.  47. — Kiliu  and  kiAdiiig-irmckfl,  Fort  Scott,  Ivun 


and  magnesia.  A  high-limed  cement — and  the  Howard  cement  is 
exceptionally  high  in  lime — therefore  requires  a  very  high  fuel  con- 
Rumption. 

Fuel  constunption.— The  fuel  consumption  in  natural-eement  plants 
is  extremely  variable,  as  is  shown  by  the  results  tabulated  bcbw.  The 
variation  is  cauwd  in  some  parts  by  differences  in  kiln  management 
and  character  of  fuel,  but  more  largely  to  differenoes  in  the  compoai' 
tion  of  the  cement.  The  cements  of  lowest  index  demand  cnlcination 
at  high  tempcratiutis,  while  thoee  of  high  index  may  be  biuncd  at  veiy 
k>w  temperature. 
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Table  109. 
fuvl  consuiiption  in  american  naturalrcblfsnt  plants. 


Min. 

Kind  of  Fuel. 

Pounds  Fuel 

per  100  Lb«. 

Cement. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

Bituminous  nut  and  slack 

Ck)ke 

9.5 
100-16.7 

11.3 
11.3-13.2 
11.6-16.7 

15.1 

17.8 

18.0 
7  0 
6  0 

22.0 

Bituminous  nut  and  slack 

Bituminous  slack 

Anthmritonut 

BituminouH  slack 

Anthracite  nut 

Bituminous  nut,  pea  and  slack.  .  . 
Anthracite  pea 

Bituminous  nut  and  slack 

Anthracite  pea  and  slack 

Hard  and  soft  clinker. — When  a  natural-cement  kiln  is  drawn,  part 
of  the  product  will  consist  of  hard,  clinkered  material,  part  of  softer, 
porous,  moderately  burned  stuff,  and  part  of  cores  and  masses  of  prac- 
tically unburned  rock.  The  relative  proportions  in  which  these  three 
grades  are  present  will  be  determined  by  the  type  of  kiln  and  the 
care  with  which  the  biu*ning  has  been  conducted.  The  differences  in 
burning  are  of  course  due  to  some  extent  to  the  fact  that  the  masses 
of  rock  fed  into  the  kiln  differed  among  themselves  in  composition ;  but 
they  are  mostly  due  to  the  different  extent  to  which  the  masses  have 
been  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  fuel. 

The  facts  above  stated  are  obvious  enough,  and  the  matter  might 
be  passed  over  without  further  notice  if  it  were  not  the  case  that  with 
some  rocks  the  clinkered  product  will  give  the  best  cement,  while  with 
other  rocks  the  medium-burned  part  of  the  product  is  the  best.  This 
fact  certainly  requires  both  consideration  and  explanation. 

The  facts  themselves  are  beyond  question.  In  the  Rosendale  dis- 
trict, for  example,  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  kiln  is 
clinkered  material.  This  clinker  is  thrown  away,  for  experiments 
have  shown  that  it  does  not  give  a  cement  nearly  as  good  as  the  mod- 
erately burned  product.  In  the  Akron-Buffalo  district,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  hard,  clinkered  parts  of  the  procluct  are  carefully  separated 
and  ground ;  for  experience  has  shown  that  these  clinkers  give  a  much 
stronger  cement  than  the  softer,  more  porous  masses.  These  separate 
facts  have  been  noted  by  many  writers,  but  no  explanation  has  been 
offered. 

The  following  seems  to  explain  the  difference  in  practice  satisfac- 
torily.   It  has  been  noted  above  that  the  lower  the  Cementation 
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Incte  the  higher  the  tampflrmture  niinMiiy  to  neiire  perfaet 
tioD  of  the  lime  and  oli^.  The  Roaendale  rock,  where  the 
tion  Index  averiiei  Around  1.50,  will  therefore  be  properly  burned 
at  H  rnurh  bwer  tempenituit)  tlum  the  Akron  rock,  where  the  index  felli 
Rut  a  k>w  temperature  means  k>w  fuel  ooate,  and  ao  there 
1^  tioi  iiH-  t(«niptation  to  coonomise  on  fuel  in  burning  a  rock  of 
index  timt  there  in  in  burning  one  of  low  index.  When  rocka  of 
index  are  burned,  therefore,  the  temperature  and  the  fuel  supply  will 
often  be  allowed  to  exceed  their  proper  amoimt,  reaultinff  in  the  pro- 
rhi<<tion  of  elinkered  material  which  has  been  burned  higher  than  waa 
iry  and  is  therefore  inferior.  But  in  burning  a  rock  of  bw  index, 
li  wiii  be  neoeseaiy  to  almost  clinker  the  material  before  perfect  com- 
bination  is  secured.  Because  of  the  natural  tenden^  to  economise 
on  fuel,  the  temperature  will  usually  be  carried  a  little  bwer  than  is 
necessary.  The  result  is  that  in  burning  rocks  of  low  index  the 
elinkered  material  is  correctly  burned  and  gives  the  best  oement, 
while  the  softer  mnssew  are  really  underbumed  and  therefore 
inferior. 

The  respective  values  of  the  hard  and  soft  parts  of  the  product 
will  therefore  depend  on  the  Cementation  Index.  The  following  seems 
a  fairly  satisfactory  statement  of  the  case. 

(a)  When  burning  a  product  having  an  index  lower  than  1.10,  the 
elinkered  portions  will  fum»h  the  best  cement.  If  separated  and 
ground  to  proper  fineness,  they  will  give  a  cement  approximating  to 
Portland  in  its  physical  properties. 

(6)  When  burning  a  product  where  the  index  is  between  1.10  and 
1.25,  the  elinkered  portions  and  the  softer  masses  will  probably  be  of 
almost  equal  value. 

(c)  When  burning  a  product  where  the  index  is  above  1.25,  the 
elinkered  portions  may  be  rejected  as  worthlem;  and  when  the  index 
rises  above  1.60,  even  some  of  the  softer  masses  m.ny  l>e  oveH>timfd, 
unless  the  temperature  be  kept  sufficiently  low. 

Seasoning  and  slaking.— It  is  obvk>us  that  in  nurniu);  a  n.itund 
rock  in  a  kiln  whose  temperature  cannot  be  controlk>d  ckMoly,  tiiere 
are  opportunities  for  great  differences  between  the  degree  of  burning 
which  the  rock  should  have  received  and  the  degree  which  it  actually 
does  receive.  When  the  Cementation  Index  of  the  product  is  very 
high — ovej-  1.60  for  example — even  a  light  burning  wOl  suffice  to  decar- 
bonate all  of  the  limestone  and  to  secure  oomhination  of  the  lime  with 
the  clayey  nuitter.  This  is  especially  true  if  the  silica  ih  comparatively 
k>w  and  the  alumina  and  iron  oxide  high.    A  rock  of  this  general  type 
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can  therefore  vary  quit<»  widely  in  composition  and  degree  of  burning 
without  running  any  risk  of  turning  out  an  unsound  product. 

As  the  percentages  of  lime  and  magnesia  rise,  however,  the  problem 
becomes  more  difficult,  and  when  the  index  falls  below  1.20  a  com- 
paratively slight  variation  in  the  composition  of  the  rock  or  in  the 
degree  to  which  it  is  burned  is  apt  to  give  a  product  containing  too 
much  free  lime  for  safety. 

When  this  condition — the  presence  of  free  lime  or  magnesia  in  the 
product — occurs  frequently,  the  manufacturer  has  three  options.  He 
may  (1)  burn  at  a  higher  temperature,  (2)  look  for  a  lower-lime  rock, 
or  (3)  slake  the  free  lime  in  some  way.  The  first  choice  would  usually 
be  the  best,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  manufacturer  will  take 
the  third,  as  being  apparently  the  cheapest. 

Free  lime  in  a  natural  cement  may  be  neutralized  either  by  aerating 
the  ground  cement  or  by  sprinkling  or  steaming  the  unground  clinker. 
When  aeration  is  practiced,  the  ground  cement  must  be  exposed  to 
the  air  as  freely  as  possible.  This  implies  that  it  should  be  spread 
out,  rather  than  placed  in  deep  bins,  and  consequently  requires  con- 
siderable floor-space  and  manual  labor.  Steaming  or  sprinkling  the 
unground  cUnker  requires  less  space  and  labor,  but  care  must  be  taken 
that  excess  of  steam  or  water  is  not  allowed  to  reach  the  cement.  The 
ideal  aimed  at  is  to  supply  sufficient  moisture  to  slake  the  free  lime, 
but  to  leave  the  aluminates  and  silicates  untouched.  Simple  storage 
of  the  clinker,  with  free  access  to  the  air,  will  often  accomplish  this 
result.  An  incidental  benefit  to  the  manufacturer  which  comes  from 
slaking  the  clinker  (either  by  steaming,  sprinkling,  or  storage)  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  lime  in  slaking  helps  to  disintegrate  the  clinker  and 
thus  reduce  the  cost  of  grinding. 

Grinding  the  Clinker. 

When  natural  cement  was  first  manufactured  in  this  country,  the 
millstones  used  at  flour-mills  were  the  only  available  fine  grinders. 
Grinding  practice  at  natural-cement  plants  was  therefore  soon  estab- 
lished in  a  form  which  has  persisted  at  many  plants  to  the  present 
day.  Quite  recently,  as  Portland  cement  competition  became  crush- 
ing, some  improved  methods  were  adopted. 

Until  quite  recently,  grinding  practice  was  almost  uniform.  The 
burned  rock  was  sledged  if  necessary,  fed  through  a  cracker  or  other 
comparatively  coarse  reducer,  and  finished  on  millstones  of  one  type 
or  another.    Within  the  past  few  years  modem  grinding  machinery 
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Fio.  48.— fieedoiw  of  *'  Cracker  "  iMed  in  nat-  Fiu.  49.— Sturtevaat  rook- 

urml  emoit  pbnto.     (After  GOImoiv.) 


Flo.  50.— MiMoM  for  Sturtevmnt  miO 
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has  l>ecn  introduwHl  at  a  few  plants  and  has  given  such  satififactory 
reeuhs  that  no  natural-cenient  manufacturer  can  afford  to  disregard 
the  inoovations. 

The  gain  in  strength  due  to  increased  fineness  of  grinding  is  well 
shown  by  the  following  data,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  Western 
Cement  Company,  of  Ix>uis\nlle,  Ky.  Some  time  ago  this  company 
replaced  millstones  in  one  of  its  l)est  plants  by  tube  mills,  and  increased 
the  fineness  from  about  76  per  cent  through  a  100-mesh  sieve  to  about 
90  per  cent  through  100-mesh.  With  mortar  briquettes,  1  cement  and 
2  sand,  this  gave  the  following  results: 


throush 
100.me«h. 

7  Days. 

28Daya. 

76  per  cent 
90   "      " 

63  lbs. 
128  " 

124  lbs. 
188   " 

Actual  mill  equipments. — The  variations  in  practice  which  now 
exist  can  best  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  following  data  on  the 
actual  equipments  of  a  number  of  the  best  American  mills: 


Mill  1.  a.    1  Gates  crusher 

b.  2  Lindhard  kominuters 

c.  2  Davidsen  tube  mills 

Mill  2.  a.    5  McEntee  crackers 

b.  16-run  Esopus  millstonps 
Mill  3.  a.    1  coarse  pot  crusher. . 

5.  1  fine  pot  crusher 

c.  1  Williams  mill 

MU14.  a.     1  Williams  miU 

b.  1  16-foot  Bonnot  tube  mill .  . 
Mill  5.  a.  Sturtevant  crushers 

6.  Cummin^  grinders 

c.  10-run  millstones,  iron  plates 

d.  lO-nin  Esopus  millstones 
Mill  6.  a.  Pot  crushers 

b.  Eiopus  millstones 

Mill  7.  a.     1  Gates  crusher 

6.    2  dry-pans 

c.  1  Davidsen  tube  mill 

Mill  8.  a.    1  pot  crusher 

6.     1  Williams  mill 

Mill  9.  a.  Stcdman  disintegrators 
6.  Griffin  mills 


[  1500  bbls.  per  day 

1 1600  bbls.  per  day 

J  200  bbls.  per  day 
f  (run  only  about 
J        one  third  time) 


1 100  bbls.  per  day 


800  bbls.  per  day 
500  bbls.  per  day 


IIANinrACTURS  OF  NATURAL  CBICEirni. 


Power  required  in  crinding.— The  toUl  horae-power  bcmra  rM|uired 
for  cruHhing  nnd  grinding  a  barrel  of  natural  oenieot  will  depend  on 
(a)  the  hardneei  of  burning.  (6)  the  fineneM  of  the  product,  and  (e) 
the  character  of  the  machinery  used. 


In  the  table  below  are  given  the  H.P.  hoiirH  required  to  mill  a  bar- 
rel (280  lbs,)  of  natural  cement  at  eight  leading  plants.  Tho  mndi- 
tions  which  affect  the  power  are  abo  briefly  noted. 
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Table  110. 
Power  Required  in  Grinding  Natural  Cement. 


HP. 

Mill. 

Bur  nine. 

Prociucl. 

Milling  .Machinery. 

(280  Lb«.) 

Cement. 

1 

15 

Fairly  hard 

Medium 

Crushers  and  millHtones  • 

2 

2.3 

Medium 

Fine 

Dry-pan  and  tub(»  mills 
Crackers  and  tube  mills 

3 

2.7 

Very  light 
Medium 

Fine 

4 

2.2 

Fine 

Kominuter  f  and  tulx»  mills 

6 

3  5 

Fairly  hard 
Medium 

Medium 

Crackers  and  millstones 

6 

2.9 

Medium 

Crusher  and  Williams  mill 

7 

5.25 

Very  hard 

Very  fine 

Williams  mill  and  tube  mill 

8 

5.2 

Very  hard 

Fine 

Cracker  and  millstones 

♦  Excellent  separatinic  system. 
t  Not  run  to  full  capacity. 

Fineness  actually  attained. — Until  quite  recently  the  grinding  of 
an  American  natural  cement  was  rarely  carried  further  than  was  neces- 
sary to  pass  95  per  cent  of  the  material  through  a  50-mesh  sieve.  There 
was  no  particular  demand  from  the  engineers  for  a  more  finely  ground 
natural  cement,  and  most  of  the  manufacturers  merely  lived  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  average  specification.  These  latter  varied  con- 
siderably, as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  but  in  only  a  few 
cases  was  a  greater  fineness  demanded  than  85  per  cent  through  a 
lOQ-mesh  sieve. 

The  average  requirements,  then,  were  low,  and  the  average  cement 
just  about  passed  the  requirements.  In  some  cases,  however,  a  higher 
standard  was  maintained  by  the  cement  manufacturer  than  by  the 
engineer.  The  "  improved  "  natural  cements  of  the  I>ehigh  district, 
most  of  which  are  made  by  mixing  Portland  and  natural  cement  in 
various  proportions,  naturally  showed  the  effect  of  the  very  finely  ground 
Portland,  and  at  a  few  other  plants  rather  fine  grinding  was  practiced. 

Table  111. 
Fineness  Required  by  Various  Specificatigns. 


Specification. 

Per  Cent  Required  to  Pnm. 

50-meeh. 

lOO-mesh. 

200-nieiih. 

Engineer  Corps,  U.  8.  A.,  1901 

90 

95 
96 
99 
99 

80 
80 

85 

85 
90 

New  York  State  Canals,  1896 

Rapid  Tran.sit  Subwav.  New  York  City,  1900-1901 . . . 
Philadelphia  Dept.  Public  Works,  1893. . . . 

•'  *           ♦■'         "       1894/1895 

60 

"       1896,1897 

70 
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and  * 


The  figures  fpven  below  repmeot  the  ramlU  obUined*  by  very 
eareful  ajong  of  three  dtfTeront  brandi  of  natural  eamepta.     In 
iheie  testa  Mr.  Bleiniiiger  used  nevea  for  the  ooaraer  mmg 
waahing  methixl  for  the  finer  work. 

Tabus  112. 
FiioDCBts  or  Tbbib  Bkajcm  Natdkal  Cbmbnt.    (BuBnoiosa.) 


Otoai. 

DtMl 

Dto« 

J^ 

Hmddm 

iUaidw 

RMidM* 

M«M« 

IMVMI 

bMww* 

5=r 

Na 

BMillMdMI 

•• 

zs- 

15^ 

ooot 

Mid 

•J? 

•ffl* 

"ST 

IHvv*. 

flUv*. 

fltov^ 

0  oot 

o.oms 

O.OQOT 

mmk. 

iMh. 

l»cli 

l»rb 

I 

ffflU^^.>^ 

7  36 

003 

3.53 

16.42 

13  06 

14  74 

34.04 

20.83 

2 

Tdwmin 

10  63 

12  85 

8.50 

11  30 

22.15 

20.72 

13.85 

31.80 

3 

MffHff«y» 

12.50 

11.50 

4.20 

16.52 

21.05 

17.42 

15.76 

28  87 

Packing  weights. — In  |)Acking  natural  cements  several  different 
htaiuLirdii  of  weight  arc  in  existence  in  various  localities.     In  the  Rooen- 
ilalc,  Howe's  Cave,  and  Akron  districts  the  standard  barrel  wetgha 
alnrnt  320  Ibe.  gross  or  300  lbs.  net.     In  the  Lehigh  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania the  gross  and  net  weights  arc  usually  300  and  280  lbs.  respect- 
ively.    In  the  LouisviUe,  Utica,  Milwaukee,  Fort  Scott,  and  other 
t  ricts  the  standard  is  a  barrel  weighing  about  285  lbs.  gross 
'!^e  recent  spedfications  of  the  American  Society  for 
equire  packing  in  bags  of  94  lbs.,  three  bags  to  a 
barrel. 

Exceptions  to  these  general  rules  occur.    The  Howard  cement  d 
CiPOT^n  is  naturally  so  low  in  specific  gravity  that  an  eastern  natural- 
barrel  will  contain  only  about  240  lbs.  of  Howard  oemeni. 
i  Ml   i  t  iiibina  cement  of  North  Dakota  is,  on  the  other  hand,  packed  at 
the  regular  Portland  weight  of  380  lbs.  net  per  barrel 


Costs  of  Manufacture. 

The  items  which  go  to  make  up  tlie  total  costs  of  natural-cemsot 
manufacture  are  (a)  cost  of  quarr>'ing  for  mining  the  rock,  (6)  ooot  of 
labor  at  kilns  and  mill,  (c)  cost  of  fuel  for  kilns  and  power,  (d)  interest, 
f  tr.,  on  plant.  Many  of  these  points  have  been  touched  on  in  the 
•  •>  lior  portions  of  this  and  the  preceding  chapter,  and  will  only  be  sum- 
1  briefly  below. 
Cost  of  raw  materiaL— The  cost  of  excavating  the  raw  material  has 
been  discussed  in  a  preceding  chapter  (pages  217-218).     In  the  fuUow- 

Oefmmk  Society,  vol  5,  p.  100. 
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ing  estimates  the  fiRuns  tlun'  given  will  ho  taken  as  a  basis  for  cal- 
culation. It  was  stated  that  the  cost  of  raw  material,  delivered  at  the 
kiln,  might  range  from  4  to  13  cents  per  barrel  of  finished  cement.  For 
our  present  purposes  this  range  in  cost  can  be  decreased  somewhat, 
for  at  most  plants  the  minimum  and  maximum  limits  may  be  taken 
as  5  and  10  cents  respectively. 

Labor  costs. — In  estimating  labor  costs  it  may  be  accepted  for 
the  majority  of  natural-cement  plants  that  the  output  will  vary  between 
5  and  10  barrels  per  day  per  man  employed,  counting  the  men  in  the 
mine  or  quarry  as  well  as  those  in  the  mill.  As  the  cost  of  quarry 
labor  in  the  present  calculation  has  been  already  charged  against  the 
cost  of  raw  material,  the  mill  force  alone  should  be  considered  here. 
Examination  of  a  number  of  plants  proves  that  the  output  varies 
between  12  and  22  barrels  per  day  per  man,  counting  all  men  employed 
around  the  mill  and  kilns,  but  excluding  quarrymen,  miners,  and 
teamsters  engaged  in  hauling  rock  to  the  mill. 

Fuel  costs. — It  is  probably  sufficiently  accurate  to  assume  that  in 
the  average  natural-cement  mill  the  consumption  of  fuel  in  the  kilns 
may  range  from  20  to  65  lbs.  coal  per  barrel  of  cement.  An  additional 
8  to  20  lbs.  of  coal  will  be  required  to  furnish  power  for  grinding  and 
other  mill  operations.  The  total  coal  consumption  may  therefore  vary 
from  28  to  85  f)Ounds  per  barrel  of  cement.  In  cost  coal  may  easily 
vary  from  $1  to  $4  per  ton,  and  these  figures  have  been  used  as  the 
limits  in  the  calculations  below. 

Total  costs  per  barrel. — Using  the  above  data  as  a  basis,  the  fol- 
lowing estimates  of  the  total  costs  of  manufacture  have  been  prepared. 

Table  113. 
Estimates  of  Cost  op  Natdrai/-cement  Manufacture. 

Min.  Max. 

Rock  at  mill $0.05  $0.10 

Labor  at  mill 0.06  0.17 

Coal  for  kilns 0.02  0.12 

Coal  for  power 0.02  0.05 

Interest,  supplies,  etc 0.03  0.06 

Total $0.18  $0.50 

Though  the  minimum  quoted  may  seem  surprisingly  small,  it  is 
very  close  to  the  actual  costs  attained  in  a  prominent  district.  The 
above  costs  do  not,  of  course,  include  the  cost  of  packing  materials, 
though  they  do  include  the  labor  involved  in  packing.  This  distinction 
has  been  made  because  barrels  and  sacks  are  usually  charged  for  at  a 
sufficient  price  to  give  a  smaU  profit  on  their  use. 
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Through  the  warimy  of  the  immager,  a  typkal  daily  ooii  report  of  a 
large  Amerioan  natund-oement  plant  ia  preieoted  in  Table  114,  Mow. 
This  mill  averages  fiOO  barreb  of  oement  per  day,  empbying  60  inen 

the  quarr>%  kilns,  niiU  and  paeldng-houae.    The  output  per  d^ 


in 

averaged,  therefore,  about  8)  barrels  for  each  man  employed.  If 
hbor  be  exohided,  the  output  per  day  averaged  20  barreb  per  day  for 
each  man  employed  in  kilns,  mill  and  packing-houw.  The  rate  of  pay 
is,  however,  higher  than  in  most  mills,  so  that  the  total  labor  eoila  ai« 
rather  high. 

Table  114. 
Daily  Coot  Rkfokt  or  NATuaAixsiacirr  Puurr. 


CmfipmDf 

CoMpw  BkL 

Quarry... 

Ubor 

Bfateriab.. 

lfofenianat$3.00  ...  $3  00 
2engiiieenat  $2.00. . .     4.00 

2drilleniat$2.00 4  00 

lblaat«rat$1.75 1.75 

12roekiiMniat$175....  21.00 

15«trippenat$1.75....  26.25 

lblacknmthat$2.00..    2.00 

llabor8rat$1.50 1.50 

Eiploavw 5.00 

Coal 2.50 

oa 0.39 

$71  39 

$0  143 

KaiM.... 

Ubor 

Blaleriali.. 

r    leiipiMKrat$2.00 ....  $2.00 
2ooiQeiBat$2.00,$1.75.    3.75 

1  cannan  at  $2.00 2.00 

3  pitmen  at  $1.75 5.25 

3{Muienat$1.75,$1.50    5  00 

Coal 86.00 

fights 50 

$54.65 

$0,109 

oiT. 15 

Min 

Labor 

Matcriab.. 

r   2eiigiiMenat$2.00...  $4.00 
2ii^ltonat$2.00,$2.25.    4.25 

1  cannan  at  $1JM) 1.50 

1  watchman  at  $lii0..     1.50 

Coal 5.20 

lichts .50 

OUT. .75 

$17  70 

$0  085 

i>...k:n»     /  J^h^          1    1  f<M«nan  at  $2.00 $2.00  \ 

^^*^*^     \^^*^ \   8ipmMfc«at$1.75..$14  00/ 

$1600 

$0OU 

Total  «»!■>  asBliMiii 

DSDsakaaBS 

$172.74 

t0.84S 

The  total  cost  of  oement-manufacture  at  this  plant  is  therefore 
to  34}  cents  per  barrel  This  includes  packing  labor,  but  not  eoai  of 
sacks  or  baneb,  and  makee  no  aUowanoe  for  interest  charges  or  for 
Bake  and  general  superintendence.    Labor  ooets,  as  above  noted,  are 
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high;  and  the  cement  is  of  low  Cementation  Index,  and  therefore 
requires  a  very  large  amount  of  fuel,  averaging  about  G5  lbs.  of  coal 
per  barrel. 

Production  of  natural  cement,  United  States. — The  natural-cciiH  nt 
industry  of  the  Unitcxi  States,  coinnicncing  in  1819,  the  new  material 
being  used  in  the  Erie  Canal  construction,  grew  quite  steadily  for  many 
years.  Its  maximum  output  was  reached  in  1899,  when  almost  ten 
million  barrels  of  natural  cement  were  made.  But  at  just  that  period 
the  American  Portland  cement  industry  was  commencing  its  remark- 
able growth,  and  within  a  decade  after  its  year  of  maximum  output 
American  natural  cement  had  fallen  off  to  a  very  low  figure  indeed. 
Statistics  covering  output  over  a  long  series  of  years  are  presented 
in  Table  115  following: 

Table  115. 
Production  op  Natural  Cement,  United  States,  181S-1920. 


Period. 

Total  BarrcU. 

Period. 

Total  Barrels. 

181&-1830 

300,000 

1911 

926,091 

1830-1840 

1,000,000 

1912 

821,231 

1840-1850 

4,250,000 

1913 

744,6,58 

1850-1860 

11,000,000 

1914 

751,285 

1860-1870 

16,420,000 

1915 

750,863 

1870-1880 

22,000,000 

1916* 

842,137 

1880-1889 

43,463,000 

1917* 

639,456 

1890-1899 

80.706,000 

1918* 

432,966 

1900-1909 

50,050,000 

1919* 

528,589 

1910- 

1,139,239 

1920* 

615,000 

*  Including  alao  sUg-cement  output  for  the  years  1910  and  later. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
COMPOSITION  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  NATURAL  CKMKNTS 

Tub  preceding  chapteni  will  have  failed  of  their  purpoHi'  if  the 
reader  doee  not  now  realiie  that  the  cements  comniooly  grouped  as 
"  natural  cements  **  differ  so  widely  among  themselves  as  to  almost 
prevent  any  general  statement  being  made  in  regard  to  the  group. 
These  differences  have  appeared  in  the  coinpoeition  of  the  vnnom 
cement  rocks,  in  the  degree  of  burning  to  which  they  were  mjbjeeted, 
and  in  the  condition  of  the  mass  which  resulted  from  thin  burning. 
They  will  appear  still  more  markedly,  however,  in  the  composition 
and  properties  of  the  finished  products. 

In  the  present  chapter  data  will  be  presented  bearing  on  these  sub- 
j(vt.<<,  but  they  will  be  treated  as  illustrating  certain  points  in  copnectkm 
with  the  processes  of  manufacture  rather  than  as  guides  to  the  testing 
or  uses  of  the  cements.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  natural 
cements  will  first  be  taken  up,  after  which  their  physical  properties 
wiU  be  noted. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Natural  Cements. 

A  large  series  of  analyses  of  natural  ccmentn,  Ixith  American  and 
foreign,  are  given  in  the  following  tables.  For  convenience  of  reference 
these  analyses  are  given  by  States  arranged  in  alphal)etical  order.  The 
Cementation  Index  has  been  calculated  for  a  number  of  these  products, 
and  is  given  in  the  bottom  line  of  each  table. 

Georgia, — The  two  CSeorgia  brands  whose  analyses  are  given  in  Table 
116  differ  widely  in  compoAition  and  index.  The  Howard  cement  is  of 
very  low  index,  much  like  that  from  Akron,  N.  Y.,  and  carries  14  to  20 
per  cent  of  magnesia.  The  Chickamauga  cement  (Dixie  brand)  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  medium  high  index,  and  runs  very  low  in  OMgDesiB, 
like  the  natural  cements  of  the  Lehigh  district  and  of  FVance. 

/tfinoM.— The  Utica  cements  are  quite  close  in  composition  to  those 
from  the  Roaendale  district,  N.  Y.,  but  run  somewhat  bwer  in  index. 

Indiana- Kentucky.— The  Louisvilb  cementB  are  of  moderate  index 
and  average  about  11  per  cent 
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Table  116. 

ANALT8B8  OP  NATURAL  CeMENTB,  GeOROLA. 


1. 


Silica  (SiOs) 

Alumina  (AWOs) . . 
Iron  oxide  (FeiOi) 

Lime  (CaO) 

Magnesia  (MgO) . 


Cementation  Index . 


22.58 
7  23 
3.35 

48.18 
15.00 

1.06 


19.60 

|ll.60| 

48.86 
18.14 

0.895 


27.68 
9.10 
2.52 

57.96 
2.52 

1.44 


1.  "Howard."     Quoted  by  Cumminos.  "American  Cements,"  p.  35. 

2.  "  W.  M.  Bouron.  analyst.     Privately  communicated. 


Dixie."     Guild  ft  Co.,  analysts.     Manufacturer's  circular. 


Table  116A. 
Analyses  of  Natural  Cements,  Utica,  Illinois. 


1. 


3. 


5. 


Silica  (SiO,) 

Alumina  (AljOi) 

Iron  oxide  (FejOj) 

Lime  (CaO) 

Magnesia  (MgO) 

Alkalies  (K/)Na^)... 
Carbon  dioxide  (C0|) . . 
Water 


Cementation  Index. 


19.89 
11.61 

1.35 
29.51 
20.38 

5.96 

n.d. 

n.d. 

1.19 


27.60 
10.60 

0.80 
33.04 
17.26 

7.42 

\  2.00 


34.66 

5.10 

1.00 

30.24 

18.00 

6.16 

4.84 


35.43 

>  9.92 

33.67 
20.98 


27.00 
2.76(?) 

2.16 
29.99 
19  79 

1.77 

15.96(?) 


29.61 
2.34 
1.50 
29.74 
20.81 
n.d. 

14.97 


1.  Haas  and  McOraw,  analysts.     Engineering  News,  April  30,  1S96. 

2.  Quoted  by  Cummings,  "American  Cements,"  p.  36. 

3.        "  '■  p.  36. 

4.  J.  V.  Blaney,  analyst.     Trans,  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs..  vol.  13,  p.  180. 

5.  C.  Richardson,  analyst.     Brickbuilder,  vol.  6,  p.  229. 

6.  J.  W.  Skinner,  analyst.     Privately  communicated. 

Kansas. — The  natural  cements  from  the  Fort  Scott  district  of  Kansas 
are  quite  close  in  magnesia  percentage  and  index  to  those  of  the  Louis- 
ville district,  as  can  be  seen  on  comparing  the  analyses  given  in  Tables 
111  and  112. 

Maryland. — The  Cumberland  and  Hancock  cements  are  of  particu- 
larly high  index, .  carrying  large  percentages  of  clayey  matter  and 
practically  no  magnesia. 

Minnesota. — Both  brands  of  Minnesota  cements  are  high  in  mag- 
nesia and  of  very  low  index. 

New  York. — The  cements  of  the  Rosendale  district  are  the  typical 
American  natural  cements,  with  rather  high  index,  and  carrjdng  15 
to  20  per  cent  of  magnesia. 
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AMALiwm  or  Natihul 


Tablk  117. 

Lommuji  Dnmuer,  Imt.-Kr. 


SiO,) 18.«3 

'^»A)  1108 


Pe/).) 


ilH-'M'lc 


i.-ni 
( •(  \, 


itatiun  Index 


SilkmrSX),) 

Almmnn  (XU^^ 
ln»ii  t».\uU'  (F«'7^)j) 

Lime(CaO) 

Mi«Mitt(MgO) 

AlkAliM(KtO,Na^). 
Carbon  dk>XMle(€X)i). 
Water 


CemenUUon  Index 


91 
40  90 
097t 
n.d. 
n  d. 
n  d. 


31.10 

}7.«,( 

i4.40 
7.00 
0.80 

11.18 
1.10 

1  28 


25.38 
7.85 
1.43 

44  66 
9  50 
n.d. 

7.04 


26.40 
6.28 
1.00 

45.22 
9.00 
4  00 

7  86 


22.54 
824 
2  14 

42.31 
5.30 
2.82 
n.d. 
n.d. 


28.29 
596 
2  16 
41  28 
15.39 
1.98 
n.d. 
n.d. 


23  13 

7.87 

1.73 

43.79 

10.43 

2.22 

9.28 


1.28 


24  76 
4  78 
3  24 
38.28 
11  94 
n  d. 

lo.ao 


24  40 

620 

41  80 

16  29 

1  53 

9  89 


1«L 


24  16 

4  76 

3  40 

46  64 

12  00 

6.75 


t  Probably  erroowMM:  omitud  ta  makiat  «p  avarac*. 
1.  Qw)l«i  by  Jaaaaos.    "Portland  CaoMat,**  p.  177. 
a.       "        '^  BmiUi.     Miaaral  lodwCry.  vol.  1.  p.  50. 

5.  Haaa  and  MeOraw.  analysla.     BuriMarinc  New*.  Ajpril  SO.  IflM. 

4     "  ApriTao.  laoe. 

i.  Lord,  analyal.     Rapt.  OUo  a«)li«i«al  Sunray.  vol.  6.  p.  874. 

6.  Qvolad  bf  Cttoimiaca.     "  Amavieaa  Oamania,"  p.  W.     "  Hakaa 

s!  Avaran  of  praeading  wvan  aanlyaas. 
»-10.  cTKiel  *  ~     . .    . 


P.SS.    "FlvaLaaf"braML 


ekardtott.  aaaljrat.     BriekbuUdar.  vol.  6,  p.  319. 


Anal 


Table  118. 
or  Natural  Cnaim»  Fonr  Scorr,  Kan. 


8ilien<8iO,)..  23  32 

Alumina  (AliC)  6  99 

Iron  oxide  (Fe^Ok)..  5  97 

Lime(CiiO) 53  96 

MamamtL(MfQ)...  7  76 

Outai  dkNdde  (CO,)  \   2  00 

Water / 

CemenUtaon  Index j      1 .  19 


31  80 

4  00 

5.00 

49.80 

12  16 

4.50 


31  67 
10  85 

306 
49  90 

790 

7.37 


1.  Qvolad 

2.  C.  Ridi  ,  _ 
S.  "Taata  of  MaUk  ala.,  at  W 


AriiBiil.''jar  1«7.  p.  «0t. 
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Table  119. 
Analtsib  of  Natxtral  Cembnto,  Potomac  District,  Md. 
(Average  index,  excluding  No.  7,  -1.95.) 


8. 


6. 


SiUcaCSiO.) 

Alumina  (A1|0«) . . 
Iron  oxide  (Fe^j) 

Lime  (CaO) 

Magnesia  (MsO) .  . . . 
Cai^n  dioxide  (COs) 
Water 

Cementation  Index. . 


25.70 
12.28 

4.22 
52.69 

1.44 


1.61 


28.02 
10.20 

8.80 
44.48 

1.00 


2.09 


28.30 
10.12 

4.42 
49.60 

3.76 


1.70 


28.36 
9.85 
3.07 

45.04 
2.82 


1.88 


28.38 
11.71 

2.29 
43.97 

2.21 


1.99 


6. 


7. 


8. 


10. 


Silica  (SiO,) 

Alumina  (AlsOa) 

Iron  oxide  (Fe^i) . . 

Ume  (CaO) 

Magnesia  (MsO) 

Carbon  dioxide  (COi) 
Water 

Cementation  Index . . 


30.02 
13.65 

3.00 
44.58 

2.76 


2.08 


36.60 
14.58 

5.12 
37.50 

2.73 


2.95 


29.74 
8.34 
4.14 

45.66 
2.86 

8.13 


1.92 


30.22 
8.38 
5.38 

39.54 
3.80 

10.20 


2.18 


29.66 

14.76 

41.96 
3.19 

7.97 


2.11 


96. 


CumberUnd.  Md.     A.  W.  Dow,  analyst.     Mineral  Industry,  vol.  6,  p. 
Hancock,  Md.     Quoted  by  Cumminss.     "Ameriran  Cements,  "p.  36. 
Cumberland,  Md.     A.  W.  Dow,  analyst.     Mineral  Industry,  vol.  6,  p. 
W.  Dow,  analyst.      Mineral  Industry,  vol.  6.  p.  06. 
Quoted  by  Cummings.     "  American  Cement*," 
W.  Dow.  analyst.      Mineral  Industry,  vol.  6,  p.  96. 
A,  W.  Dow.  analyst.      Mineral  Industry,  vol.  C,  p. 
8.  Hancock,  Md.     C.  Richardson,  analyst.     Brickbuilder.  vol.  6,  p.  229. 
9-10.  Cumberland,  Md.     C.  Richardson,  analyst.     Brickbuilder,  vol.  6,  p.  229. 


Hancock.  Md.     A. 
Cumberland,  Md. 
Hancock.  Md.     A. 
Cumberland.  Md. 


36. 
96. 


Table  120. 
Analyses  op  Minnesota  Natural  Cements. 


2. 


4. 


Silica  (SiO,) 

Alumina  (AljOj) 

Iron  oxide  (FejOa) 

lime  (CaO) 

Magnesia  (MgO) 

Alkalies  (K,O^Na«0).. 
Sulphur  trioxide  (SOi) 
Carbon  dioxide  (COiX. 
Water 


Cementation  Index 


21.36 
3.34 
3.80 
45.51 
15.02 
2.03 
1.94 

10.00 


0.994 


28.43 
6.71 
1.94 

36.31 

23.89 
1.80 

n.d. 

0.92 


1.20 


16.24 

5.35 

4.71 

38.63 

22.73 

2.30 

n.d. 

/9.26 

\0.51 

0.792 


18.59 
9.14 
1.00 
40.70 
27.00 
n.d. 
n.d. 

13.67 


0.800 


19.02 

8.96 

1.24 

41.18 

26.58 

n.d. 

1.27 

/1.75 

\n.d. 

0.816 


27.70 
7.06 
1.86 
37.00 
22.63 
n.d. 
1.23 
2.46 
n.d. 

1.26 


1.  Mankmto.     C.  Richardson,  analyst.     Brickbuilder.  vol.  6,  p.  229.     1897. 

2.  "  Quoted  by  Cummings.  "American  Cements."  p.  36. 

3.  "  C.  F.  Sidener.  analyst.     11th  Ann.  Rept.  Minne«oU  Oeol.  Survey,  p.  179. 

4.  Aoatin.     Quoted  bv  Cumminn,  "American  Cements,"  p.  36. 
6.  "          TesU  of  Met«ds  at  Watertown  Anenal.  1901. 

6.  Mmlrato.     T«to  of  MeUb  at  Watertown  Anenal.  1901. 
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Table  121. 


AxALTBM  or  Savomal 


DimKrr,  N.  Y. 


t. 


IroQoskfeFSA) 

dkudde 
W*t«r 

OoMntatioo  Index 


15.01 

e.ao 

8.81 
84.02 
80.02 
n.d. 
n.d. 
6.00 
2.80 

1.20 


37.08 
7.28 
1.70 

87. W 

18.00 
7.00 

n.d. 

\  2.40 


24.80 
7.22 
6.00 

83  70 

20  04 

n.d. 

n.d. 

rn.d. 

ln.d. 


27.76 
6.60 
4.28 

36.61 

21.18 
tr. 
0.6 
4.06 

n.d. 

1.33 


80.84 
7.76 
2.11 
81.40 
17.77 
4.00 
n.d. 

\  3.04 


25.08 

[0.40 

83.18 
10.61 
n.d. 
n.d. 

4.40 


7. 


10. 


11. 


IS. 


8akm(8iOfe) 

Ahtmina  (AIA) 

Ifon  oxide  (PciOm 

(C^PK 

Sulphur  trioxide  (80^).'. ! '. 
Oarbon  dioxide  (00i) . . . . 
Water 

CemenUtion  Index 


30.60 
6.84 
2.42 
84.88 
18.00 
3.08 
n.d. 

\  8.78 


30.78 

[  8.68 

34.14 

10.61 

1.63 

n.d. 

3.67 


24.43 

r  8.16 
i  3.06 
36.30 

16.03 

n.d. 

n.d. 
fn.d. 

n.d. 


23.77 

10.43 

34.64 
31.86 
8.63 
1.44 
3.84 
1.60 


20.00 

10.40 

82.86 

10.02 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d.l 

n.d. 


28  01 
10  06 
4.08 
84.04 
14.82 
1.80 
1.04 

4.80 


1  74 


IS. 

14. 

M. 

16. 

IT. 

20.84 

37.80 

31.73 

17.17 

27  00 

}  16.30 

r7.i4 

\  1.80 

11.18 
4.14 

}  10.80 

17.60 

86.84 

36.06 

33.77 

48.38 

36.35 

14.02 

18.00 

31.30 

10.13 

14  76 

n.d. 

6.80 

2.00 

tr. 

n.d. 

0.08 

n.d. 

n.d. 

1.20 

1.41 

)..» 

3.06 

/n.d. 
\n.d. 

3.38 
n.d. 

}4.« 

1.78 

1.80 

1.10 

8Uica(SiOi) 

Aluminn  (AUX) 

Iron  oxide  (rriV).... 

Sulpliur  trioxide  @0k) 
OuSan  dioxide  (OOi). 
Water 

CeDwntntion  Index. . . 


30.06 
0  88 
3.80 

33  31 

17  80 
7.10 

n  d. 

8.U 


19. 


at. 


SUicn(8X)i) 

Ahuninn  (AWQO 

Iron  oxide  (FbA).. 
(OiO) 

Sulphur  trioxide  (8(X) 
CWbon  ctioTwlp  (CXK) . 
Water 

Cementation  Index . . . 


81.38 

11.80 

36.67 
14.36 
n.d. 
1.83 

4.37 


32.76 

/ 18.40 

\   3.80 

37  00 

16  65 

n.d. 

n.d. 

/  6.00 

1    1.86 


25.00 

8.08 

2.37 

80.80 

16.18 

n.d 

1.40 

3.65 

nd. 


38  71 

6.88 

3.00 

37.00 

80  00 

n.d. 

1  80 

882 

n.d. 


36.06 

11.48 

308 

88  88 

16.41 

n  d 

1  86 

3.78 

B.d. 
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1.  "F.  O.  Norton.**    Privato  eommunleatioa. 

2.  Quot«d  by  Cummiiup.     "American  CemeDU."  p.  35. 
S.  Quot«d  by  Lewis.     Mineral  InduaUy.  vol.  e.  p.  96. 

4.  **  Baaeh'a.**    J.  O.  Hanrove,  analyat.     Private  communication. 

ft.  **  Brooklyn  Bridca."     Quoted  by  Cumminca.     "  American  Cementa."  p.  35. 
ft.  "  C.  Richaraaon.  analyst.     Brickbuilder.  vol.  6,  p.  229. 

7.  Newark  Lime  and  Cement  Co.     Quoted  by  Cumminas.     "  American  Cementa."  p.  35. 

5.  Newark  and  Rooendale.     C  Richardaon.  analyst.     Brickbuilder,  vol.  ft.  p.  229. 

9.  "Old  Newark."     Booth.  Garrett  and  Blair.  analysU.     Mineral  Industry,  vol.  0.  p.  9ft. 
la  *' Lawrence,"  Roeendale  Cement  Co.     Mineral  Resouroes.  U.  S.  for  1883-1884. 

11.  Lawreneeville  cement.     A.  W.  Dow,  analyst.     Mineral  Industry,  vol.  0.  p.  96. 

12.  "Hoffmann,"  Lawrenee  Cement  Co.  C.  Richardson,  analyst.  Brickbuilder.  vol.  6.  p.  229. 
IS.  "  ••  *'  "  ••  "  ••  vol.  6.  p.  229. 
14.            **                   "              "        "     Quoted  by  Cummings.     "  American  Cements,"  p.  35. 

1&  **  **  *•        ••     Qi^na  ^ad  McCraw,  analysU.      Encineering  News,  April 

SO.  189ft. 
1ft.  **  Hoffmann."  Lawrenoe  Cement  Co.     Mineral  Reaourcea  U.  8.  for  1883-1884.     Very  exeep* 

tional  analysis. 

17.  "  Rock  Lock?^     C.  Richardson,  analyst.     Brickbuilder.  vol.  6.  p.  229. 

18.  *•        "  Quoted  by  Cumminca.     "American  (Vmcnte."  p.  35. 

19.  "Hudson  River."     C.  Richardson,  analyst.     Rrickbuil<ler,  vol.  6.  p.  229. 
30.  Rondout.  N.  Y.       L.  C.  Beck,  analyst.     "  Mineralogy  of  New  York."  p.  78. 

21.  "Hoffmann."  I 

22.  "Newark  and  Roeendale."  ^ Testa  of  MeUls,  etc..  at  Watertown  Arsenal,  1001. 
SS.  "Norton."  j 

The  following  analysis  is  of  the  natural  cement  made  at  Howe's 
Cave  by  the  Helderberg  Portland  Cement  Company : 

Analysis  of  Natubal  Cement,  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y. 

Silica  (SiO,) 26.54 

Alumina  (AIjO,) |  ^  g^ 

Iron  oxide  (FejOj) / 

Lime  (CaO) 45.30 

Magnesia  (MgO) 17.06 

Cementation  Index 1 .  17 


The  cements  of  central  New  York  are  of  low  index,  though  usually 
not  so  low  as  those  of  the  Akron-Buflfalo  district. 

The  natural  cements  of  the  Akron-Bufifalo  district  carry  usually 
20  to  25  per  cent  magnesia  and  are  of  very  low  index. 

Table  122. 
Analyses  of  Natural  Cements,  Central  New  York. 


3. 


Silica  (SiO,) 

Alumina  ( AljOs) . . . 
Iron  oxide  (FeiO») . 

lime  (CaO) 

Magnesia  (MgO).. 

Cementation  Index 


20.30 

13.67 

47.48 
18.56 


16.56 
10.77 

39.50 

22.27 


35.43 

9.92 

33.67 
20.98 


24.10 

11.45 

40  22 
20.60 

1.13 


1.  Brown  Cement  Co..  Manlius.  Onondaca  County.     W.  M.  Smith,  analyst.     20th  Ann.   Rept. 

U.  8.  Oeol.  Sunrey.  pt.  6.  p.  428. 

2.  Near  Cbitteiiniicp.  Madison  County.     L.  C.  Beck,  anlayst.     "  Mincraloicy  of  New  York,"  p.  80. 

3.  South  of  UtiearOiMida  County.    OiUmore.    "limea,  Cements,  and  Mortars,"  p.  125. 

4.  Arerace  of  preoediac  three  analysea. 


ooMFOsrnoN  and 


OF  NATURAL 


Tablk  123. 
or  Natukal  Cnnurns  Akmom-Bcffaui 


;  N.  Y 


SUieaa 


Iroo  oxide 

AUuUiai  (KSo^NadO)  . 
Sttlphttr  trkudde  (86|) 
Qurboo  dioxide  (CD,y 
Water.. 


CeownUtiutt  iii«icA 


1. 

a. 

8. 

4. 

17.14 

22  02 

20.20 

22  70 

7.01 

7.44 

4.40 

740 

2.00 

1  40 

280 

a0  88 

40  68 

41.60 

36  31 

25.00 

22  00 

22  24 

25.72 

3.04 

2  23 

1.02 

B.d. 

D.d. 

o.d. 

2.06 

B.d 

B.d. 
D.d. 

3.63 

D.d 

}..«{ 

4  00 

B.d. 

0.801 

0.874 

0.871 

0.081 

16.48 
4.40 
200 
38  30 
28.81 
1.88 
1  38 


8akm(8iOi)... 
Ahimioa  (AigO.) 
Iroo  oxide  (FeA) 


Iiimf>(OAO) 

A(MfO). 
(Ki),NadO).. 


.HIA 


^itipiiur  trioxide  (86») 
( Wbon  dioxide  (GOi) . 
Water 


Cemeotation  Index 


6. 

T. 

•. 

t. 

30  68 

20  75 

22  04 

20  40 

7.21 
1  30 

}  10.02 

/  6.30 
\  2  00 

622 
2  56 

43  12 

37  54 

43  74 

40  64 

10.55 

26.14 

20  72 

25.80 

1  13 

2  12 

D.d. 

B.d. 

D.d. 

D.d 

D.d. 

2  01 

1  00 

D.d. 

}..« 

1  00 
o.d. 

1  47 
o.d. 

1  18 

0.882 

1  006 

0856 

23  70 
16  70 
3  30 
37  00 
15.30 

B.d. 

1  08 

2  00 

B.d. 

2.21 


Avenge  iodex, 
ATenceCaO. 


No.  10. 


MgO 

1.  "Uaioa  Akron."     !!•••  aad  UcGmw.  maalgwU. 

S.  **  N*wmMi  Akron."    QuoUd  by  ~ 

S.  "Akron  8Ur."    C  RichwdMNi.  nMOyM. 

4.  "  Buffalo  Portlnsd."     N.  Lord,  nnnlyM. 

A.  "  Buff nfe."     C.  RMuutbon.  Mulysi.     ~ 

a.  "Obdiak."     Quoted  by  Cummincs 


7.  0    Rirhanbon.  anmlyvt.     HriefcbaildOT.  vol.  A.  p. 

8.  "Storm  Ktnc  PortUnd  "     TraU  of  Mpt«k.  ote.,  nl  WnUrtova 
0.  "Akron  8Ur  "     TcoU  of  Mrlak,  «tc^  at  Wntartovn  Awinil,  1 

•aaL  IWI 


-   0  Oil 
-39  666 

-22  008-1.7S 

N««k  Aprfl  Me  UM. 
MMa.'^p.SAw 
yrU.t,p.t».     l«7. 
Oyo  OwlaM  9mrM9,  voL  4w  Pl  •74. 


imi. 


leoi. 


w.      ABivo  otar.         icoia  oi  juruua,  rtc  ,  at  wsiarvowa  Araai 
10.  "ObaUak."     T«Ma  of  MaUk.  •U  ,  at  Watartown  Araaaal. 

North    Dakota. — The    Pembiiia  cement   is  a   hifjhiy    s  i 
product,  of  high  index  and  low  masncina.  mnrh  likr  thr  Ch 
cement  of  Georgia. 

Pennfybmma, — The  Lehigh  diHtnrt    natunii   (^nM'nt*  are  low  m 
magneaa.    As  marketed  th^  are  often  vcr>-  Ixadly  mixed  produdSb 
Portland  cement  is  usuaDy  added,  while  aduheration  with  coke  and 
'  '        '        1^  not  unknown. 

.Uary/a/Mf.— These  oomeots  are  fairly  km  in 
nesia  and  usually  of  very  high  index. 
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Table  124. 
ANALYaES  or  Natural  Cement,  North  Dakota. 


3. 


Silica  (SiO,) 

Alumina  (AWOi) . . . 
Iron  oxide  (Fe^) . 
lime  (CaO) 


Cementation  Index. 


24.62 
16.12 
52.30 

1.61 


23.60 
16.50 
51.40 


23.90 
15.90 
61.40 


24.72 
16.00 
51.30 


Silica  (SiO,) 

Alumina  (AltOi) . . . 
Iron  oxide  (FeiOt) . 
Lime  (CaO) 


24.40 
16.26 
62.07 


24.40 
16.38 
61.96 


Cementation  Index 


24.06 
16.00 
61.96 

1.68 


24.46 
16.30 
62.37 


i-8.  AnalyMS  of  natural  cement,  Pembina  Cement  Co.,  Milton,  N.  D. 

Table  125. 
Analyses  op  Natural  Cements,  Lehioh  District,  Pa. 


2. 


Silica  (SiO,) 

Alumina  (Al,Os) 

Iron  oxide  (FeiOj) 

Lime  (CaO) 

Magnesia  (MgO> 

Alkalies  (K,O.Na/Di . . 
Sulphur  trioxide  (SOi) 
Carbon  dioxide  (CO,) . 
Water 


18.18 

18.28 

9.78 

7.43 

69.18 

51.63 

1.98 

2  07 

n.d. 

1  60 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 
n.d. 

}  16.26 

30.40 
10.36 
2.60 
62.12 
0.21 
n.d. 
1.24 
3.07 
n.d. 


1.  Quoted  by  Smith.     Mineral  Industry,  vol.  1.  p.  SO. 

2.        '•  •*  vol.  1,  p.  50. 

3.  "Bonneville  Improved."     Teeta  of  Metals  at  Watertown  Arsenal.  1901. 

Table  126. 
Analyses  or  Natural  Cements,  Shepherdstown-Antietam  District,  W.  Va.-Md. 


2. 


3. 


SiUcaCSiO,) 

Ahimina  ( AWOs) . . . 
Iron  oxide  (Fe,Oi) . 

Lime  (CaO) 

Magnesia  (MgO) 

Alkalies  (K/)^NaiO^. . 
Sulphur  trioxide  (SOs) . 
Carbon  dioxide  (CO,) . 
Water 


Cementation  Index 


33  42 
10.04 
6.00 
32  79 
9  69 
0  .50 
n.d. 

7.66 


2.35 


}     9.36    I 


36.51 

9. 

34.83 

11.33 

1.26 

1.49 

5.13 
2.20 


33.60 
10.44 

3.26 
29  38 
13.37 

n.d. 

1.16 

7.16 
2.23 


1.  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va.     Quoted  bv  Cummincs.     "American  Cements,"  p.  35. 

2.  Shepberdsiown.  W.  Va.     C.  Richardson,  analyst.     Brickbuilder.  vol.  6,  p.  229. 

3.  Antietam.  Md.     C.  Richardson,  analyst.     Bnckbuilder,  vol.  6,  p.  229. 
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WueonMtn, — The  Milwaukee  oemenU  are  of  quite  low  index,  rang- 
ing from  1.10  to  l.ao,  and  oany  a  Uttlo  more  mBgnewi  than  do  the 
Roeendale  prociucta. 


Anal 


Table  127. 
or  Natujul  CmanTii  Milwaukkb  Dwnucr,  W». 


1. 

a 

8Uiw(8iO0 

23  16 
6.33 
1.71 
36.08 
30.38 
5.27 
o.d. 

^     7.07 
1.00 

26.00 
4.00 
280 
33.40 
23.60 
2  51 
250 

0.50 
1.17 

AhuniM  (AbOfe) 

Irao  oiide  (tbAi) 

!iim(CiiO)   .',  r 

IfaoMik  (lilaO) 

Alkaliat  (K/yia/)) 

Sulphur  trioxkle  (SOh) 

Cairtwn  dioadde  (OOO 

Water 

Oemenution  index 

P.U. 


Bdgium, — The  manufacture  and  character  of  the  Belgian  natural 
cements  have  been  described  in  detail  on  preceding  pages.  As  marketed 
they  are  usuaOy  cements  of  low  index  (1.05  to  1.15)  and  carry  small 
percentages  of  magnesia. 

England, — English  natural  cements  are  commonly  products  of  high 
index,  carrying  much  clayey  matter,  and  often  containing  remarkably 
high  percentages  of  iron  oxide. 

Prance, — The  analyses  given  in  Table  130  represent  a  peculiarly 
homogeneous  group  of  natural  cements,  a  fact  which  is  brought  out 
clearly  when  their  Cementation  Indexes  are  calculated  and  compared. 


Table  128. 
or  "Natubal  Pobtland' 


CBMBMTi^  BSLOIUII. 


1. 

a 

8i]icA(SK>t) 

22.17 
4.60 
1.23 

60.86 
0.73 

B.d. 

1.46 
0.48 

1.00 

280 
3.0 
20 

62.0 
06 
12 
1.2 

D.d. 

1.38 

AhiminA  (AVOi)  . 

Inn  oxkle  (FmOi)  . . 

Urns  (CM))....   

Ms|imis(MfK>) 

S^dioxider^  v.: 

Water 

a  DwMttMCto. 
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Table  129. 
Analysbs  op  Natural  Cements,  England. 


1. 


2. 


Silica  (SiO,) 

Alumina  (  AIjOj)  •  • 
Iron  oxide  (Fe^a) 

Lime  (CaO) 

(MgO). 


Cementation  Index 


24  41 

9  65 

18  86 

41.36 

4.73 

1  92 


31.36 

5.01 

11.74 

46.36 

3.93 


26  12 
7  92 
6.46 

56  44 
1  60 


25.27 
7.47 
9.05 

55  65 
1.59 

1  48 


1.  Shcppev. 

2.  Harwich. 

3.  Whitby. 

4.  London. 


Quoted  by  Redcrare.     ' 

"   Zwick.  p.  74. 
p.  74. 


'Calcareoua  CemcnU."  p.  40. 
p.  49. 


Germany-Aitstria. — Analyses  of  a  number  of  German  and  Austrian 
natural  cements  are  given  in  Table  131.  This  series  includes  two  inter- 
esting analyses  (Nos.  5  and  6)  of  cements  of  very  low  index,  carrying 
high  percentages  of  magnesia. 


Table  130. 
Analyses  op  NaturXl  Cements,  France. 


SUica  (SiO,) 

Alumina  (AljOj) 

Iron  oxide  (FejOj) 

Lime  (CaO) 

Magnesia  (MgO) 

Sulphur  trioxide  (SOs) 

Cementation  Index .  . . 

Silica  (SiO,) 

Alumina  ( Al,Oi) 

Iron  oxide  (Fe^Oj) 

Lime  (CaO) 

Magnesia  (M||^) 

Sulphur  trioxide  (SOj) 

Cementation  Index . . 


24.94 
9.00 
1.16 

63.64 
1.26 
n.d. 

1  22 


20.50 
8.40 
5.70 

52.05 
0.95 
2.80 

1.32 


21.2 
6.9 
13.7 
56.6 
1.1 
n.d. 

1.32 


4. 


21.82 
8.88 

12  47 

65  69 
1.12 

n.d. 

1  .;<.» 


23.50 

12.50 

3.00 

52.50 

2.50 

1.00 

1.46 


24.25 

10.00 

4.00 

53.50 

2.50 

2.00 

1.52 


22  10 
18.21 

tr. 
55  98 
0.37 
3.34* 

1.45 


22  61 
19  79 

tr. 
51.63 
0.37 
5  60* 

1.63 


•  Lime  sulphate.  CaSOi. 

1.  Vaaay.     Quoted  by  Cummin^.     "  American  Cementa,"  p.  35.     Exceptionally  high-limed. 

2.  "  "   Bonnami.     "Chauz  Hydrauliquea,"  etc.,  p.  64. 

3.  "  "  Zwick.     "  Hydrauiiacber  Kalk  und  Portland-Cement,"  p.  01. 

4-       ••  '•  p.  91. 

6.  Valbonnaia.     Slow-eetting.     Bonnami.     "Chaux  Hydrauliquea,"  etc.,  p.  54. 

6.  Very  alow.  "      p.  54. 

7.  Porte  de  Franee.  Quick-aettinc.     Bonnami.     "Chaux  Hydrauliquea."  etc.,  p.  151. 

8.  fflow-aettin*.  "  "     p.  151. 


cx>MPoeniON  and  propertieb  of  natural 


Tablb  131. 
Analtmm  or  Natitbal  OotMnn,  OsBMAinr  ajtd  AranuA. 


1. 

s. 

s. 

4. 

a. 

SOkA  (8iOi) 

98.88 
6.40 
4.80 

58.38 
5.00 

27.88 
6.10 
4.64 

56.45 
4.84 

34  12 
647 
5  28 

50  10 
4  96 

23  66 
7  24 
707 

58.88 
2.26 

20  80 

Ahimina  (AU> 
Iron  oxide  (Fei 

CMMBlatiool 

l) 

0.) 

0) 

580 

1  50 

47  83 

24  36 

0  80 

e. 

7. 

s. 

•• 

IOl 

8iU(m(8iO,) 

22  14 

5  75 

3.07 

44  22 

17  77 

4  72 

1.02 

25.00 

0  00 
4.39 

58  02 

1  08 
0.62 

i.ao 

21  48 
6.45 
280 

56.73 
3.04 

26  80 
10  30 

1  90 
50  80 

030 

0  70 

1  455 

23.67 

Aliimma  (AWa 
Iron  oxide  (Fei 
Lime(CaO) 
Mi«nesut(MK( 

AUuUieedC^,! 

CeownUtioii  Ii 

^'••O) 

Ddex 

883 
6.93 
58  80 
073 
1  22 

1.34 

1      "■ 

1    RadOTdofff. 

Miebtolia.  MMlyi 

MkAjjB^AMlr 

QvotodbySviel 
Quotod  by  8ebo( 

liagB.      "AflMfiflMlCSMMt 

"CbMiy«Al   T«ehMkcr 

-*  iaiii«d.. 

74 

"   IJtll  ad.. 

L  74- 

1^. 

"p.  74. 

Weight  and  specific  gravity. — The  specific  gravity  of  American 
1  roincnts  appears  to  be  greatly  underojttinmted  by  most  eogi- 
^  authorities.  In  a  recent  report,  for  example,  it  is  stated  thai 
*'  natural  cement  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.5  to  2.8."  In  reality  veiy 
few  of  our  American  oements  ever  fall  as  low  in  specifie  gravity  as  2.8, 
uiul  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that,  as  a  daas,  the  natural 
cements  range  between  2.8  and  3.2. 

In  the  following  table  (132)  a  number  of  careful  dotonniiuitiotis 
are  given,  sdected  from  various  sources  so  as  to  oover  as  mnny  cement 
districts  and  brands  as  possible. 

Rapidity  of  set. — Natural  cements  are  normally  much  qmrkcT- 
sottin^  than  Portlands,  but  this  rapidity  of  set  may  be  changed  by 
aeration,  the  use  of  plaster,  etc.,  to  a  very  remarkable 
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Table  132. 
SrsciFic  GRAvmr  op  Amzrican  Natural  Cemkntb. 


8Uto.           Loemlity. 

Brand. 

Authority. 

Specific 
Gravity 

Illinois    Utica 

? 

C.  Richardson 

2.70 

Kaimm    FortScott ... 

? 

<  < 

2.79 

MaiylmndCumberlaod 

Cumberland  Hydraulic 

Cement  Mfg.  Co. 
Cumberland  Hydraulic 

Phila.  Cement  Tests,  1897 

2.90 

t$                tt 

Cement  Mfg.  Co. 

"      1899 

2.846 

•t               *i 

mac  Cement  Co. 

•*       1899 

2.828 

tt                ti 

Potomac 

Watertown  Arsenal,  1901 

2.94 

Round  Top. 

? 

C.  Richardson 

2.84 

It            ,i        *t 

? 

Phila  Cement  Tests,  1899 

2  922 

Minnesota  Austin 

Watertown  Arsenal,  1901 

3.15 

Mankato.. 

1901 

2  93 

«<                <( 

C.  Richardson 

2.81 

New  York  Roeendale. 

? 

3.04 

ti       tt             it 

Watertown  Arsenal,  1901 

3.06 

tt       tt             tt 

Norton 

1901 

3.03 

tt       tt             tt 

Newark  and  Rosendale 

1901 

3.06 

"        "      Akron. ... 

"Storm  King  Portland" 

1901 

3.07 

tt       tt          tt 

Obelisk 

1901 

3.12 

<(        ((          tt 

Star 

Phila.  Cement  Tests,  1897 

3  17 

Pennsylvania    I^high 

Coplay  improved 

"       1897 
'*          '*      1899 

3  00 
2  96 

tt                 tt 

Hercules  improved 

tt      1897 

2.97 

tt                 tt 

American  improved 

tt           igg7 

3  07 

tt                 tt 

((               ti 

"       1899 

3.02 

tt                 tt 

Bonneville  improved 

Watertown  Arsenal,  1901 

2.85 

In  1894-95  Sabin  tested  the  effect  of  aeration  on  the  setting  time 
of  natural  cement,  with  the  following  results:* 


Table  133. 
ErvECT  or  Aeration  on  SEmNO  Time  of  Natural  Cement. 


(Sarin.) 


After  19  Days'  Aeration. 

No. 

InitUl  Set. 

MiDUtM. 

Final  Set. 
Minutea. 

Initial  Set. 
MinutM. 

Final  Set. 
Minutea. 

1 

52 
50 
44 
60 

no 

100 

100 

280 

349 

1200 

1178 

1202 

1256 

1247 

54 
51 
48 
100 
147 
130 
122 
125 
202 
234 

173 

2 

164 

3 

166 

4 

326 

6.... 
6... 

7... 
8... 

9 

10. . . . 

101 

87 

80 

72 

106 

192 

306 
1241 
1233 
1227 
1221 
1216 

2937. 
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Effects  of  gypsum  or  plaster  on  lutund  cements.— Natural  eemflota  are 
affected  by  the  additioo  d  gypsum  in  regard  to  tetting  time  and  itreogth 
in  much  the  aame  manner  at  Portland  oement  would  be.  The  dc^roe 
to  which  these  effeeta  are  produced,  for  the  lame  pereentafe  ci  gypaum, 
depends  entirely  upon  the  chemical  composition  of  the  leipecitiie 
cements.  This  fact  seems  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked  by  eiperi- 
menters,  and  in  consequence  the  tests  which  have  been  made  ars 
deprived  of  much  of  their  \'alue,  because  the  anatyiis  of  the  cement 
is  rarely  included  in  the  report  of  the  test. 

Experiments  on  the  effect  of  gypsum  on  the  rate  of  set  have  been 
carried  out  by  Sabin,^  and  the  results  are  embodied  in  Table  134, 
bebw,  and  are  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  52. 


Table  134. 
EvfacT  or  PLAflrnn  on  Ssmifa  Tma  or  Natitbal 


BtmkL 

PlMl«r. 

StitiacTlM*. 

Initial. 
MiBtttaa. 

FlMd. 

Miaou*. 

A. 

II 

«i 
*i 

41 

«< 
<« 

II 

II 

0 

I 
2 
3 

38 

106 

107 

86 

42 

98 

179 

303 

296 

93 

M3 
414 
527 

«n 

632 
193 
439 
592 
725 
096 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  msTimum  retardation  of 
the  initial  set  took  place  with  both  brands  when  3  per  cent  of  plaster 
was  uj^.  Hie  final  set,  however,  experienced  its  greatest  retaidataon 
in  both  cases  when  3  per  cent  of  pbster  was  employed. 

Sabin  abo  tested  t  the  effects  of  pkster  on  the  tenrile  strei«th  of 
both  neat  and  mortar  briquettes.  The  results  of  these  teste  are  ihown 
in  the  foUowii«  table  (135): 

These  tests  would  appear  to  show  that  the  addition  of  even  1  per 
cent  of  plaster  has  injurious  effects  on  the  soundnen  of  the 
and  less  markedly  on  its  tensile  strength.    Unfortunate,  the 


•RflpoKOiirfof 
fRaport  Chief  of 


U.  8.  A^  1895,  p. 
U.  8.  A^  1896,  p. 
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of  the  cement  tested  is  not  given,  and  even  its  name  is  suppressed,  so 
that  the  results  are  less  instructive  than  they  might  have  been. 


Table  135. 

EpPBCT  of  PLAflTER  ON  TSNSILB  SraENQTU  OF  NATURAL  CeMKNT.      (SaBIN.) 


CompodUon. 

Per  Cent 
PlMter. 

Tensile  Strength.  Pounds. 

CmmdI. 

Sand. 

7  Days. 

6  Months. 

1  Year. 

0 

0 

146 

383 

0 

1 

156 

398  > 

0 

2 

115  » 

323 

0 

3 

312  « 

0 

6 

234 » 

2 

0 

62 

374 

448 

2 

1 

80 

312 

395 

2 

2 

94 

355 

408 

2 

3 

86» 

131  > 

2 

6 

151  » 

107  » 

*  Surface  cracks. 


«  Swelled  and  nearly  disintejcrated. 


*  Badly  cracked  and  swelled. 


In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  effects  of  gypsum  or  plaster  will 
be  directly  proportional  to  the  percentage  of  alumina  contained  in 


5  10 

PERCENTAQE-OF  PLASTER  PARIS 


Fig.  52.*— Effect  of  plaster  on  setting  time.    (Sabin.) 

the  cement.  This  statement  has  never  before  been  explicitly  made, 
but  it  is  a  necessary  corollary  from  recent  studies  on  the  behavior  of 
cements  with  gj-^psum  and  in  sea-water. 


•From  Johnson's  "Materials  of  Construction,"  p.  187. 


OOlfPOSmON  AND 


or  NATURAL  CBMBimL 


EffMt  of  Mlt  oo  ■treii(tlL--In  li^ii^  niMoory  in  frenni^  wmthv  it 
hai  been  customary  to  epecify  the  uee  of  salt  in  the  water  uaed  for  the 
mortar.    This  lowers  the  freesing  temperature  of  the  water,  but  does 


Fio   53  •—Effect  of  flail  on  tfm«tb>  fltminrth. 


too 


i- 


a« 


M9 


AOC  IN  YCAIIt 

FiQ.  M.f— Tterik  flm«th  of  Louifrille  oeaMnt»  St.  Louii  WAtanporici.  1906. 


not  seem  to  be  of  any  particular  bene6t  in  other  respeota.    It 

quite  niarko<iIy  the  tcouile  and  oompresnive  strength  of  the  mortar^ 

even  when  only  a  small  percentage  of  salt  is  added. 

*  From  Johnaoo't  '*  Mmtcmit  of  Oonalnietioii.'*  p.  ttlS. 
t  From  JohoiQo't  "Matenab  of  CoostiuotioQ,''  p.  870. 
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The  effect  of  salt  on  the  strength  of  natural-cement  mortars  is  shown 
in  Fig.  53.  These  experiments  were  made  on  Louisville  and  Portland- 
cement  mortars  and  all  tested  at  six  months. 

Tensile  strength. — In  tensile  strength  the  average  natural-cement 
ranks  considerably  lower  than  the  average  Portland.  This  is  particu- 
larly noticeable  when  the  cements  are  tested  with  sand. 

This  general  nile  as  to  the  relative  strength  of  natural  and  Port- 
land cements  is  well  known,  but  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  not  fre- 


a  -8*  ••  "  -  • 

Fig.  55. — Tensile  strength  of  Lehigh  district  natural  cements. 
(Philadelphia  testa,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896.) 


quently  discussed.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  certain  brands  of  natural 
cements  are  about  as  strong,  either  neat  or  with  sand,  as  the  average 
imported  Portland,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  number  of  natural 
cements  could  not  be  carried  up  to  this  grade.  The  average  results 
of  extensive  series  of  tests  on  various  natural  cements  are  given  dia- 
grammatically  in  Figs.  54-62. 

In  Fig.  55  are  shown  the  results  of  a  very  large  number  of  tensile 
tests,  at  various  ages  up  to  3  years,  on  the  "  improved  "  natural  cements 
of  the  Lehigh  district  of  Pennsylvania. 


I 


OOMFOSmON  AND 


OP  NATURAL  CEMENTS. 


The  remilta  of  a  number  of  teeta  of  oAtural  eemeoU  from  the 
berlaiid-HAoooek  district  of  Maryland  have  been  aren^ed  and 
ibown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  56. 


are 


li|!  1  I  !  I  i  I  I  I  1  1  I  I  I  1  I 

Fia.  M.—TensOe  strength  of  CumberiMid  iuittir«l  ccmeots. 
(Phibdelphk  tatts,  18M,  1805,  1806 ) 

Tests  of  natural  cementa  from  Akron,  N.  Y.,  and  CumberUnd,  Md., 
during  1897  and  1808,  are  shown  diagranunatically  in  Fig.  57.  These 
testa  cover  ages  of  1  cb^  to  6  month?. 

The  effect  on  the  teoaOe  strength  of  var>'ing  the  proportion  of  aand 
is  well  shown  in  the  testa  made  by  Sabin  *  and  sununariaed  in  Table 
136.    These  testa  are  shown  diagramroatically  in* Fig.  61. 
^RflportChief  of  Ei«iB0en.  U.S.  A  .  1805.  p.  208^ 
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Pig.  57. — ^Teiwile  strength  of  Akron  and  Cumberland  cements. 
•  (Philadelphia  tests,  1897,  1898.) 


anooonoN  and 


or  NATURAL  CAODrni     951 


•    lit 

Fia.  58.^— Tenifle  tlrencUi  oT  uUural 
•  F^Qm  JoluMoo's  "Mfttomb  of 


10      11      tt 
iti^  Ouro  Bridie  tarti 
p.  MB. 
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0  10  ao  80  40  so 

AQE  IN  WEEKS 

Fio.  59.* — Tensile  strength  Rosendalc  cemsnta,  Boston  Main  Drainage,  1885. 


100  ISO  800  SBO  800  800 

AQE  IN   DAYS 

Fig.  60.  t— Tensile  strength  natural  cements,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  1894. 

*  From  Johnson's  "Materials  of  Construction,"  p.  568. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  570. 
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MMtOHMMl     * 

» 

blhi.p« 

r.«.lB. 

/ 

r^ 

OwiBl;I«aD4. 
10nMM;4llMld. 

7^ 

:^ 
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/ 

^ 

OMMOi:taui4. 
OiBMOi:  7  iMid. 

f- 

Flo.  01  .—Effect  of  sand  on  tenaOe  slmigth  of  natunil  cement.    (Sebin.) 


'•  1  S  t  4  f 

AM  m  MOWTMt 

Fio.  82.*— Tennle  testa.  &iiH  8te  Man» 
*  Tnm  JohiMOD'a  '* Materiab  of  Coaiknietioo.    p  bit. 
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Table  136. 
EmBCT  OP  Sand  on  Tensile  Strenqth  op  Natural  Cement.    (Sabin.) 


CompotiUon. 

Tendle  Strength. 

Cement. 

Sand. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Averace. 

1 

0 

1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 

428 

332 

298 

208 

154 

109 

81 

68 

66 

340 

251 

224 

144 

74 

61 

56 

32 

29 

380 

297 

260 

183 

128 

81 

69 

56 

53 

Compressive  strength. — Tests  on  various  natural  cements  carried 
out  by  Clifford  Richardson  *  are  summarized  in  Table  137. 


Table  137. 
Compressive  Tests  op  Natural  Cements.     (Richardson.) 


Neat  Cement. 


7  Days. 


28  Days. 


3  Months 


1  Cement.  2  Sand. 


7  Days. 


28  Days. 


3  Months. 


Buffalo.  N.  Y... 
AkronStar,  N.  Y 
Louisville,  Ky .  .  . 
Milwaukee,  Wis. . 
Fort  Scott,  Kan . . 

Mankato,  Minn . . 

Utica,IU 

Romda]e,N.Y. 

Average 


997 
1325 
1737 
913 
769 
1072 
1663 
1538 


1252 


1300 
2812 
2795 
1457 
1256 
2402 
2288 
1972 
1737 


3155 


700 
700 
500 
506 
417 
988 
575 
1075 


2002 


3155 


980 
1300 
1065 

822 

680 
1470 

834 
1450 

614 


1024 


2718 


2718 


The  following  tests  (Table  138)  of  compressive  strength  were  made 
on  4-inch  cubes  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  f 


•  Brickbuilder,  vol.  6,  p.  253. 

t  Report  on  tests  of  metals,  etc.,  at  Watertown  Arsenal  for  1902,  pp.  377-381. 
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Table  138. 

tauDfoni  or  4-tifai  SAnnud^cMMEMT  Cuim. 
(Watbbtown  AmmHAL.) 


BrMd. 

WM«r. 

Co^,^^m,.^iJ^p^m 

tmflmk. 

TDikjRi. 

1  Mamk. 

IMoMlta. 

ISMoMlM. 

AiMtin,  Milin 

36.4 

41.3 

m.2 

86.8 
806 

88.7 
86.2 
88.7 

886 
666 

423 

760 
472 

407 
464 
630 

1000 
1030 

810 
1800 

880 

1000 

700 

1180 

1580 
1430 
1110 

2230 
1570 

1440 
1230 
1560 

MtfikifA  Minn 

Pntomnfr/Mil                     

1100 

Obaltak,  ferie  Onunty.  N.  Y 

Norton.  Vhttr  County.  NY 

Newark    nnd    Ronndalc.     Ubter 

County,  N.Y 

Holf mnn 

1600 

Eptbct  or  Hbatino  on 


Table  130. 

STBBNora.    (Wa' 


Cm». 

BrMd. 

Ifislara. 

WAi«r. 

Yn.  uiTDmy* 

HMtedtO 

^ 

Mankato 

Nentoemeot 

38 

I    2     19 

Noihent«d 

1867 

«4 

««         «i 

38 

1    2     10 

300*  F. 

16S7 

(I 

38 

1    2    10 

300*  F. 

1877 

88 

1    2    19 

400*  F. 

1967 

48 

1    2    19 

500*  F. 

1608 

48 

1    2    19 

600*  F. 

1468 

48 

1    2    19 

700*  F. 

1407 

48 

1    2     19 

800*  F. 

1400 

48 

1    2     19 

900*  F. 

1185 

loMiMit,lnnd 

28 

1    6    21 

Not  heated 

688 

1      **       1    " 

81 

1    6    21 

300*  F 

401 

1               1    •« 

81 

1    6    21 

300T 

433 

1               1    *« 

28 

1    6    21 

500*  F. 

471 

1               1    ** 

28 

1    6    21 

700*  F. 

881 

1               1    •* 

31 

1    6    21 

900*  F 

817 

.  .  .   . 

1  '    •    '  " 

81 

1    6    31 

600'*  F. 

830 

lUtk)  of  comproirife  to  tonsile  strength.— The  ratio  between  the 
compresBive  and  tensile  strength  is  apparently,  in  the  natural  oemoots, 
considerablv  lower  than  in  Portland  oemoDt. 
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Table  140. 
RjujkTioN  or  Tensile  to  Coiipbessive  Stbenqth  op  Natural  CBifBirr.    (Sabin.) 


Brmad. 

Compontion. 

A««. 

Averace 

Tamiire 

Strenffth. 

Pound,  per 

Square  Inch. 

Averac* 

CompreHive 

Strencth. 

Pound*  per 

Squarelnch. 

'^"■SSS," 

A 

1  cement,  2  sand 
1       *•       2    *♦ 
I       a        2     " 
1       M       2    •' 
1       "       2     " 
1       «.       2    " 
1       "       2     " 
1       •'        2    " 
1       "       2    ' 
1       "       2    " 

28  days 
28    '^ 
28    " 
28    " 
28    " 

3  months 

3       " 

3       " 

3       *' 

3       '* 

116 

187 
237 
117 
286 
334 
294 
370 
208 
291 

662 
1020 
1175 

650 
1224 
1261 
1118 
1698 
1076 
1018 

5  71 

B 

5.46 
4.96 
4  70 
4  28 
3  77 

c 

D 
E 

A 

B 

3  80 

C 

4  59 

D 

3  61 

E 

3  50 

Report  Chief  of  Engineer*.  U.  8.  A..  1806,  p.  2872. 

The  following  tests  were  made  by  Prof.  Creighton  on  samples  of 
the  Utica  (111.)  natural  cement  used  in  the  construction  of  the  drain- 
age works  at  New  Orleans. 

Table  141. 

Relation  op  Tensile  to  Compressive  Strength  of  Utica  Natural  Cement. 

(Creighton.) 


Compoeition. 


Age. 


Average 

TenaiTe. 

Pounds  per 

Square  Inch. 


Average 

Compreaaive, 

Found*  per 

Square  Inch. 


RaUo 

Compreamve 

•4- Tensile. 


Neat  cement. 


cement,  1  sand 


7  days 
14     " 
28     " 

2  months 

3  " 

6  " 

7  days 
14     ** 
28     " 

2  months 

3  " 

6  " 

7  days 
14     " 
28    " 

2  months 

3  ** 

6  " 

7  days 
14    " 
28     " 

2  months 

3  " 
6       " 


210 
255 
270 
283 
300 
340 
136 
269 
290 
302 

sis 

76 
114 
162 
164 
172 
176 

98 
112 
124 
131 
138 


1300 
1705 


1805 

1170 
1417 
1583 
1723 
1940 

568 

655 

840 

1135 

1768 

352 
403 

456 
923 


5  09 
6.32 


5.31 

4  35 
4.88 
5.24 

6.19 

4  98 

4  05 

5  12 

6  60 
10.05 

3  59 
3.59 

3  48 
6.68 
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Moduhit  of  elastidty.— TwU  of  the  modului  of  ebiCaeiiy  of  ioveral 


American  luitural  oemonU  made  at 

mariied  in  TiM..  142. 


Watortown  Anenal*  aro  aum- 


Tablb  142. 
Modulus  or  ELAsncfrr. 


Brmad. 

pSE. 

WolslM 

cTn 

MoTda. 

M. 

Aurtin 

NfWBnc      RcMpfinAic 

ObeliBk 

Neat 

1  ement 

1  sand 

1006 
00  ft 
130 

130 

107.0 

1166 

}l3l  9 

3     14 
3    16 

1 

6 

3      8 
3      7 
3      5 

610 
700 

3730 

1430 
1900 
1330 

iPdOO-^OO)     -    667.000 
i;(  100-600)     -    485,000 
i?(100-«X))     -    088,000 

/j;(ioo-iooo)  -1318,000 

K(1000-3000)- 1343,000 
K(100-600)     -    976300 
i?(500-1000)   -    836,000 
J?(10O-1000)    -1.132,000 

J^dOO-lOOO)   -1,146,000 

*  RepoK  of  test!  of  metab,  etc.,  made  at  WatOTtown  Aneaal,  for  1903,  pp. 
ftOl-606. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
PORTLAND  CEMENT:    PRELIMINARY  STATEMENTS. 

DefinUion  of  Portland  Cement, — Portland  cement  is  an  artificial 
chemical  product  of  fairly  definite  composition,  containing  approxi- 
mately 60  to  65  per  cent  lime,  20  to  25  per  cent  silica,  and  5  to  12  per 
cent  iron  oxide  and  alumina.  E^ch  of  the  four  constituents  named  may 
vary  within  certain  limits,  but  these  possible  variations  are  so  inter- 
related that  it  is  possible  to  express  the  general  composition  of  present- 
day  Portland  cements  very  closely  by  a  formula,  even  though  it  be  an 
empirical  one. 

Stages  in  Manufacture, — The  essential  feature  in  the  manufacture  of 
Portland  cement  is  the  formation  of  a  fairly  definite  chemical  compound 
under  the  action  of  intense  heat.  That  this  may  be  properly  accom- 
plished and  that  the  compound  so  formed  may  be  put  in  shape  for  utili- 
zation, three  general  stages  in  manufacture  are  necessary,  whatever 
the  details  of  the  processes  employed  may  be:  First,  raw  materials  of 
proper  chemical  and  physical  composition  must  be  intimately  mixed  in 
proper  proportions,  drying  and  fine  grinding  being  necessary  to  secure 
the  very  essential  intimacy  of  the  mixing;  second,  the  raw  mix  thus 
prepared  must  be  burned  at  a  very  high  temperature  until  it  unites 
chemically  and  physically  as  a  clinkered  mass;  third,  the  clinker  so 
formed  must  be  ground  very  finely.  The  end  result  of  these  processes 
is  the  Portland  cement  of  commerce. 

Materials  Used. — The  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Portland  cement  may  be  grouped  as  (1)  cement  materials  proper, 
including  limestone,  marl,  shells,  cement  rock,  clay,  shale  which  are  com- 
bined to  form  the  actual  cement  mixture;  (2)  fuels,  including  the  coal, 
oil,  or  gas  used  to  bum  the  cement,  as  well  as  the  fuel  required  to  furnish 
power  for  the  plant;  (3)  fluxes  and  retarders,  including  gypsum,  lime 
chloride,  alkalies,  fluorite,  and  the  like,  which  may  be  added  to  the 
cement  or  the  cement  mixture  at  different  stages  to  accomplish  certain 
purposes. 
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ThetesflfvendclMMSof  raw  materials  will  be  diaeuMed  later,  (reatett 
attention  being  paid  to  the  eemeot  materialji  proper.  It  rfiould  be 
obeerved,  however,  that  thia  very  eoDoantration  of  attention  on  the 
eament  materlala  proper  baa  led  to  eerioiii  erroni  in  the  location  of 
oement  pUnta.  It  can  hardly  be  stated  too  strongly  that  no  degree 
of  excellcnco  in  the  limestone  or  shale  can  make  up  for  expensive  fuel 
supp^,  for  |)oor  tranaportation  facilities,  or  for  narrow  nuuicet  areaa. 

Campoaiiion  and  etnuiUuium, — Portland  cements  may  be  said  to 
tend  toward  a  composition  approximating  to  pure  tricakic  silicate 
(3CaO,8iOi)  which  would  oorrespond  to  the  proportion  CaO  73.6  per 
oent  8X)t  26.4  per  cent.  Actual  PorUand  cements  as  at  present  made 
differ  in  oompoaition  very  markedly  from  this.  Alumina  is  ahrajrs  pies- 
ent  in  oonriderable  quantity,  forming  with  part  of  the  lime  the  tricskie 
aluminate  (CaO^AlaOs),  and  probably,  under  ordinary  conditions  as 
to  composition  and  burning  lower  aluminates.  Ferrites  d  lime  and 
possibly  ferric  silicate  are  also  present  in  commercial  clinker. 

But  the  composition  is  still  further  complicated  by  the  presence 
of  accidental  impurities  or  intentionally  added  ingredienta. 
last  may  be  simply  adulterants,  or  they  may  be  added  to 
useful  purpose.  Calcium  sulphate  is  a  type  of  the  latter  dass.  It 
serves  to  retard  the  set  of  the  cement  and  in  small  quantities  appears 
to  have  no  injurious  effect  which  would  prohibit  its  use  for  thk  pur- 
pose. In  dome  kilns,  sufficient  sulphur  trioxide  is  generally  taken  up 
by  the  cement  from  the  fuel  gases  to  obviate  the  necesnty  for  the  1  ^ 
addition  of  calcium  sulphate,  but  in  the  rotary  lain  its  addition  t< 
ground  cement,  in  the  form  of  either  powdered  crude  gypsum  or  plaster 
of  Paris,  is  a  neoeasity. 

Iron  oxide,  within  reasonable  limits,  seems  to  act  as  a  substitute 
for  alumina,  and  the  two  may  be  calculated  together.  Magnesium 
carbonate  is  rarefy  entirely  absent  from  limn^tonot*  or  clays,  und  mag- 
nesia is,  therefore,  afanoet  invariably  present  in  the  finished  oement 
but  in  small  percentage.  Though  wmgneaia,  when  magnesium  car- 
bonate is  bumod  at  low  temperature,  is  an  active  hydraulic  nuiterial 
(see  Chapter  XI)  it  does  not  normally  combine  with  silica  or  alumina 
at  the  clinkcring  heat  employed  in  PoKland-ccment  manufarturr.  \t 
the  best  it  is  an  inert  and  valueless  oonstituent  in  the  normal  Portland  * 


*  This  statement  ■bouM  not  be  oonstntad  to  mesn  that  it  is 
good  oement  of  the  Rirtlsnd  type,  hat  wwteining  kigli 
thiB  rery  ponibtUty  will  be  diseuHed  on  a  bter  pegs  (p.  900) 
neeia  PortUnd  will,  of  nerewity,  differ  quite  markedly  both  in 
ertaes  from  the  lime  Portltndi  now  in  use. 
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cement ;  many  regard  it  as  positively  detrimental  in  even  small  amounts, 
and  because  of  this  feeling  manufacturers^  prefer  to  carry  it  as  low  as 
possible.  In  amounts  of  less  than  3i  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  it  is  cer- 
tainly harmless — and  American  Portlands  from  the  Lehigh  district 
usually  reach  well  up  toward  that  limit.  In  European  practice  it  is 
carried  somewhat  lower. 

Cementation  Index. — In  discussing  the  hydraulic  limes  and  natural 
cements,  use  has  been  made  of  the  Cementation  Index,  a  device  which 
affords  an  easy  means  of  comparing  the  hydraulic  and  other  proper- 
ties of  various  cements.  In  dealing  with  Portland  cement,  this  device 
reaches  its  maximum  of  efficiency  and  becomes  of  groat  service  in  every 
phase  of  the  subject,  from  the  selection  of  the  raw  materials  and  the 
proportioning  of  the  mix  to  the  valuation  of  the  finished  product.  In 
later  chapters  the  basis  and  determination  of  the  Cementation  Index 
will  be  found  discussed  in  detail.  In  the  present  chapter  it  is  only 
necessary  to  state  that  its  value  is  obtained  from  the  following  formula: 

(2.8  X  percentage  silica) -f 

(1.1  X  percentage  alumina) -|- 

^         ^  ^.      T   J  .7 X percentage  iron  oxide 

Cementation  Index  =  5 p '     ^.  .  ,  . :-. 

Percentage  lime  (CaO)  4-1.4  percentage  magnesia 

This  formula  is  applicable  to  raw  materials  as  well  as  to  cements, 
but  the  user  must  recollect  that  the  first  factor  in  the  divisor  Ls  based 
on  the  percentage  of  lime  (CaO),  not  of  lime  carbonate  (CaCOa),  and 
similarly  with  the  magnesia.     It  is  empirical,  but  useful. 

The  Cementation  Index,  determined  as  above  described,  is  a  meas- 
ure of  the  degree  of  basicity  of  a  cement,  or  the  relation  of  the  acid 
(Si02,Al203,Fe203)  to  the  basic  (CaO,MgO)  factors  in  its  composition. 
A  high  cementation  index  means  a  high-limed  and  low-clayed  cement, 
while  a  low  index  would  mean  the  opposite.  In  Portland  cements 
as  at  present  made  the  Cementation  Index  will  commonly  fall  within 
the  limits  of  1.00  and  1.20,  1.00  being  the  ideal  index  for  a  Portland. 

Silica-alumina  ratio. — The  ratio  between  the  silica  and  the  alumina 
4- iron  oxide  gives  the  second  important  index  to  the  character  of  a 
cement.  For  convenience  of  reference  this  may  be  termed  the  silica- 
alumina  ratio.  This  ratio,  properly  speaking,  should  take  into  account 
the  different  combining  weights  of  the  three  compounds  concerned, 
and  would,  therefore,  theoretically  be  found  from  the  formula. 

.         _    , 2.8  X  percentage  sifica 

~  ( 1 . 1 X  percentage  alumina) + ( -7  X  percentage  iron  oxide)  * 
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To  the  vahie  deionniiMHl  by  this  formula  the  ienn  **  Aridity  Iik1i»x  " 
might  be  very  properly  applied.  But  in  onlinary  prartioe  the  per- 
oentage  of  hnon  oxide  prpernt  is  ao  mall  that  the  ratio  between  the 
riUea  and  the  alumina+iron  is  given  correetly  enough  by  aimple 
diviaion,  i.e., 

Pcrrentagc  wiica 

Percent  affT  alumina -f  percentage  iron  axuU' 

The  vtiiur  thuii  obtniiuMi  will  be  called  briefly  the  ailim-aiunnnn  ratio 
(though  it  considcre  the  iron  oxide  also).  It  may  be  aaid  that  ilu*  per- 
centage of  lime  l)eing  constant,  the  clinkering  temperature  decreaaea 
with  the  silica-altmuna  ratio;  while  the  setting-time  and  ultimate 
strength  of  the  cement  are  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  vahies  of  the 
ratio.  Further  than  this,  however,  the  relations  between  the  ahnnina 
and  the  iron  oxide  are  of  great  It  ^  nee.  Other  things  being  equal, 
cements  high  in  alumina  are  qui<  ng  and  quick-hardenmg;  while 

cements  high  in  iron  oxide  are  slow  hardening,  but  attain  ultimate 
strength. 

Snds  of  material  used. — Before  taking  up  the  detailed  discuflsion 
of  the  various  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement, 
some  general  statements  on  the  kinds  and  combinations  of  raw  materials 
actually  in  use  will  probably  be  found  serviceable. 

In  order  that  the  value  and  availability  of  different  raw  materials 
may  be  estimated,  it  will  be  convenient  to  assume  a  certain  ideal  com- 
position for  a  cement  rock.  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  chapter 
this  can  be  done  in  a  sufficiently  accurate  way  by  considering  that 
a  Portland-cement  mixture,  when  ready  for  burning,  should  contain 
about  75  per  cent  of  lime  carbonate  (CaCOs),  and  about  20  per  cent  of 
silica  (SiOs),  alumina  (AlaOs))  and  iron  oxide  (FesOs)  together,  the 
remaining  5  per  cent  or  so  containing  any  magnfwa,  sulphur,  and  alkalies 
that  may  be  present.  More  exact  information  on  tbeee  points  will 
be  found  in  Chapter  XXIX,  where  a  somewhat  detailed  discussion  of 
the  calculation  and  composition  of  Portland-cement  mixtures,  together 
with  a  number  of  analyses  of  actual  mixturrs  nnd  cements,  will  be 
given. 

The  eesential  elements  which  enter  inU)  this  mixture— lime, 
alumina,  and  iron — are  aD  abundantly  and  widely  distributed  in 
occurring  in  different  forms  in  many  kinds  of  rocks;  and  it  can  read- 
ily be  seen  that,  theoretically,  a  satisfactory  Portland-cement  mixture 
could  be  prepared  by  combining,  in  an  almost  infinite  number  of  ways 
and  proportions,  many  possible  raw  materials.    Obviously,  too,  we 
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might  expect  to  find  perfect  ^i;i«i;iii'n.s  in  Uic  decree  uf  artificialnesa  of 
such  a  mixture,  varj'ing  from  the  one  extreme  where  a  natural  rock 
of  almost  absolutely  correct  composition  was  used  to  the  other  extreme 
where  two  or  more  materials  in  nearly  equal  amounts  were  required 
to  produce  a  mixture  of  correct  composition. 

The  almost  infinite  number  of  raw  materials  which  are  theoretically 
available  are,  however,  reduced  to  a  very  few  in  practice  under  existing 
commercial  conditions.  The  necessity  for  producing  the  mixture  as 
cheaply  as  possible  rules  out  of  consideration  a  large  number  of  mate- 
rials which  would  be  considered  avaihible  if  chemical  composition  was 
the  only  thing  to  be  taken  into  account.  Some  materials  otherwise 
suitable  are  too  scarce  and  consequently  too  expensive  for  such  use; 
some  are  too  diflficult  to  pulverize  finely  and  bring  into  combination. 
In  consequence  comparatively  few  combinations  of  raw  materials  are 
actually  in  use. 

In  certain  favored  localities  deposits  of  argillaceous  (clayey)  lime- 
stones or  "  cement  rock  "  have  been  found  in  which  the  lime,  silica, 
alumina,  and  iron  oxide  exist  in  so  nearly  the  proper  proportions  that 
only  a  relatively  small  amount  (say  10  per  cent  or  so)  of  other  material, 
added  before  calcination,  is  required  in  order  to  make  a  mixture  of 
correct  composition.  Certain  blast-furnace  slags  are  also  close  in  com- 
position to  the  desired  mixture,  and  are  used  like  "  cement  rock." 

In  the  majority  of  plants,  however,  most  or  all  of  the  necessary  lime 
is  furnished  by  one  raw  material,  while  the  silica,  alumina,  and  iron 
oxide  are  largely  or  entirely  derived  from  another  raw  material.  The 
raw  material  which  furnishes  the  lime  is  usually  a  natural  limestone — 
either  a  hard  limestone,  a  chalk,  or  a  marl — but  occasionally  an  artificial 
product  is  used,  such  as  the  chemically  precipitated  lime  carbonate 
which  results  as  a  waste  or  by-product  of  alkali  manufacture.  The 
silica,  alumina,  and  iron  oxide  of  the  mixture  are  usually  derived  from 
clays  or  shales,  more  rarely  from  slates. 

The  various  raw  materials  available  for  use  in  Portland-cement 
manufacture  diflfer  in  composition,  physical  characters,  and  origin.  As 
to  composUionf  they  may  be  almost  (a)  purely  calcareous,  (6)  a  mixture 
of  calcareous  and  argillaceous  elements,  or  (c)  almost  purely  argilla- 
ceous; as  to  physical  characters  they  may  be  (a)  hard  and  massive, 
like  the  hard  limestones  and  slates,  (6)  soft,  like  the  chalks  and  shales, 
or  (c)  granular  or  unconsolidated,  like  the  marls,  clays,  alkali  waste, 
and  granulated  slag.  As  to  origin,  they  may  be  (a)  natural,  like  lime- 
stones, marls,  slates,  clays,  etc.,  or  (6)  artificial,  like  alkali  waste  and 
furnace  slag. 
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Table  143. 

ClIAHACTKil  or  POKTLAND-Cm 


hUnmikUk. 


Ktmnl 

A^^MeL 

llafd. 

Bait. 

U..n>iutiifai,l 

CalauwNia 
(OiiO0iaw«)%) 

Pure  hard 

IIBIMlOBa 

Pure  toft 

liBMBUlMOr 

pureehalk 

Puromari 
SheUe. 

Alkali  wMto 

AnOkxAkaraous 
<6iOOriOto80%) 

Hard  clayey 
Umeftooe 

(eementrock) 

SoftUmeirtaiia 
ordtjey 
chalk 

Ckgreynarl 

BlMMuTBaee 
Ok 

AnUlaoeous 

(ClkCO/  loM    Uuui 
40%) 

Slate 

Shale 

Oay 

Coal-aeh 

A  ^ance  at  the  tabulation  above  will  show  the  relative  phyiieil 
and  chemical  charactera  of  the  different  raw  materials.  It  is  obvioui^ 
if  75  per  cent  of  lime  carbonate  will  make  a  good  cement  mixture, 
that  any  of  the  materials  in  the  middle  line  (i.e.,  the  AipUo-ealcareoiis 
giroup)  could  be  used  as  a  basis  and  its  composition  corrected  by  addtng 
cither  a  purely  calcareous  material  or  a  purely  argillaceous  material, 
as  might  be  necee8ar>\  The  cement  practice  in  the  Lehigh  district  is 
an  example  of  this  kind  of  mixing.  But  the  same  result  could  be 
obtained  by  mixing  any  one  of  the  materials  on  the  first  line  of  the 
table  (i.e.,  the  Calcareous  group)  with  any  one  of  the  anpllaoeous  mate- 
rials listed  in  the  bottom  line.  This  is  the  method  followed  at  roost 
plants  out^de  of  the  Lehigh  district.  There  is  really  little  to  choose 
between  the  two  kinds  of  mixtures,  for  the  final  result  in  the  main  thing. 
In  later  pages  the  few  differences  that  do  exist  are  pointed  out  and  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  type  are  mentioned. 

In  previous  papers  the  writer  has  grouped,  under  rix  heads,  the 
various  combinations  of  raw  materials  at  present  used  in  the  United 
States  in  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement.  This  grouping  is  as 
follows: 

(1)  Argillaceous  hard  limestone  (cement  rock)  and  pure  limestone. 

(2)  Pure  hanl  limestone  and  day  (or  shale). 

(3)  Soft  (chalky)  limestone  and  cUy  (or  shale). 

(4)  Marl  and  cky  (or  shale). 

(5)  Alkali  waste  and  clay. 

(6)  Slag  and  pure  limestone. 
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The  relative  commorcial  importance  of  these  different  combinations 

is  indicated  by  the  figures  as  to  output. 

Examination  of  the  statistics  available,  which  have  been  arranged 

by  the  writer  from  figures  given  in  the  various  volumes  on  "  Mineral 

Resources  of  the  United 
States,"  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
will  develop  several  facts 
of  interest.  In  the  first 
place  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  "  cement-rock  "  type 
of  mixture,  important 
because  of  its  use  in  the 
Lehigh  district,  is  slowly 
decreasing  in  relative 
importance,  having  fallen 
from  almostthree-fourths 
of  the  total  product  in 
1898  to  only  a  little  over 
one-quarter  the  total 
product  in  1918.  In 
absolute  number  of  bar- 
rels produced  per  year, 
it  is  of  course  still  in- 
creasing, but  it  is  no 
longer  the  main  type  of 
material  to  be  considered. 
The  use  of  marl  as  a 
cement  material  is  also 
slowly  decreasing  in  rela- 
tive importance,  having 
reached  its  point  of  max- 
imum output  in  1899, 
\L    ""  iL, li^ i^I^ 1^8    whe'^  i^  supplied  almost 

Fig.  64.-PercenURe»of  total  Portland  cement  output  one-fifth  of  all  the  cement 
produced  from  different  raw  materials,  1898-1918.      made.     The    hard    lime- 
stones,    on     the     other 

hand,   have   increased  steadily   in   importance  from  1898,  when  they 

produced  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  output,  to  the  present  time, 

when  they  produce  well  over  half. 

Quantity  of  raw  materials  necessary. — The  qualities  necessary  in 
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Mch  raw  materml  will  be  later  ditcuaed,  but  here  it  will  be  Uiefiil  to 
brieQy  oooAder  the  quantities  neeenaiy  for  a  Portland-cement  plant. 

We  may  amume,  wHhout  mbstantial  error,  that  for  cadi  tlw^i^^y^ 
bands  of  daily  output  a  plant  will  um  225  tons  of  limestone,  75  tone  of 
clay  or  shale,  100  tons  of  coal  (for  kilns  and  power) ,  and  5  torui  cif 

For  a  year's  output  on  the  basis  of  300  davH  run.  tin*  plant  wiO 
for  each  lOOO-barrds  daily  production 

67,500  tons  of  limestone  yearly; 
22,500  tons  of  clay  or  shale; 
80,000  tons  of  coal; 
1,500  tons  of  g>'pHum. 

The  ooal  and  gypeum,  unfortunately,  will  commonly  lx»  Ixiugbt  in 
the  open  market;  that  is  a  matter  which  few  cement  companies  have  aa 
yet  devek>ped  properly,  as  have  the  steel  companies.  But  for  the  raw 
materials  proper — the  limestone  and  the  cby — those  will  in  practically 
all  cases  be  quarried  by  the  cement  company  from  itu  own  propertaes. 
The  yearly  supply  needeil  will  xusc  up,  on  the  basis  of  Unicstone  we^b- 
inK  160  pounds  per  cubic  foot  and  shale  weighing  125  pounds  dry; 

For  each  10004>arrels  daily  output,  the  plant  will  use  per  year 

20   acre-feet  of  limestone; 
8}  acre-feet  of  clay  or  shale. 

Since  it  would  hardly  pay  to  locate  a  plant  on  a  property  containing 
lees  than  a  twenty-year  supply  (and  this  is  reaDy  cutting  it  very  6ne 
under  ordinary  conditions  as  to  profits),  the  property  should  of  ncccesity 
contain: 

For  each  lOOO-barrels  daily  output: 

400  acrcsfect  of  limestone; 
170  acre-feet  of  cUy  or 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
LIMESTONES. 

The  Portland-cement  materials  which  are  discussed  in  this  and  the 
following  chapters  (XXII,  XXIII),  under  the  names  of  pure  hard  lime- 
stone, chalk,  argillaceous  limestone,  or  "  cement  rock,"  and  marl,  agree 
in  that  they  are  all  forms  of  limestones,  though  they  differ  sufficiently 
in  their  physical,  chemical,  and  economic  characters  to  be  discussed 
separately  and  under  different  names.  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary 
repetition,  no  general  discussion  of  limestone  will  be  presented  here 
but  reference  should  be  made  to  Chapter  VI,  where  the  origin,  varie- 
ties, composition,  and  properties  of  limestones  are  described  in  detail. 
In  the  present  chapter  these  general  facts  will  be  briefly  summarized, 
and  certain  features  common  to  all  the  types  of  limtjstone  used  in  Port- 
land-cement manufacture  will  be  noted,  after  which  these  different 
types  will  be  separately  discussed. 

Limestones  in  General. 

Varieties  and  origin. — Limestones  are  rocks  composed  largely  or 
entirely  of  lime  carbonate,  or  of  lime  carbonate  with  magnesium  carbo- 
nate. Though  one  or  both  of  these  carbonates  will  necessarily  be  the 
principal  ingredients  in  the  rock,  various  impurities  may  occur.  In 
addition  to  the  chemical  differences  which  are  thus  caused  between 
different  samples  or  kinds  of  limestone,  they  may  also  differ  in  their 
physical  characters,  or  in  their  methods  of  origin,  or  in  both  of  these 
points. 

Limestones  are  primarily  formed  by  the  deposition  of  lime  carbonate 
from  sea-  or  lake-water  which  carries  this  salt  in  solution.  This  deposi- 
tion may  be  direct,  caused  by  chemical  processes,  or  it  may  be  effected 
through  the  agency  of  living  organisms.  Travertine  and  tufa  are  chem- 
ically deposited  limestones  formed  by  surface  waters.  Molluscs  are  able 
to  abstract  lime  carbonate  from  sea-water  and  utilize  it  in  the  forma- 
tion of  their  shells.  On  the  death  of  the  animals,  these  shells  sink  to 
the  sea-bottom  and  thus  aid  in  the  formation  of  calcareous  deposits. 
Microscopic  organisms  acting  in  this  way  are  the  cause  of  the  forma- 
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lion  of  ektdk,  as  noted  kier  (p.  287).  VcieeUblo  life,  actinic  in  a  more 
iiitlirect  way,  appcAiv  to  be  an  imporUnt  aicpncy  in  the  depostion  oC 
marl  (p.  306).  Ordinary  UmeatoDea  may  have  originated  in  any  of  the 
wi^  noted  above.  After  their  formatioii,  if  aufafeetad  to  auiBeieQt 
heat  and  prenure,  normal  limeatonea  may  be  oomrwted  into  erytlalUne 
ImetioMM  or  morfctot. 

An  the  varieties  of  limestone  above  named  may  vary  in  compontton 
and  degree  of  purity  within  wide  limiUu 

Compodtiofi  ol  Umestooes.— The  term  limestone  is  used,  in  ii>  most 
general  sense,  to  include  all  rocks  composed  laifeely  or  entirely  of  lime 
carlxinatc,  or  of  lime  carbonate  plus  magnesium  carbonate.^  A  lime- 
stone of  ideal  punty  will  of  coutm  consist  of  100  per  cent  of  these  car- 
bonates; but  few  limestones  attain  even  approximate  purity  and  many 
are  very  impure.  An  the  percentage  of  impuritien  increases,  the  lime- 
stone becomes  more  and  more  clayey  or  sandy  or  shaly,  until  at  last  the 
name  limestone  is  no  longer  appliad>le.  The  exact  lower  limit  of  the 
group  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix,  because  the  change  is  gradual,  but 
probably  aU  would  agree  that  a  rock  containing  Icsb  than  40  per  cent  of 
carbonates  can  hardly  be  called  a  limestone,  but  should  ratlier  Ix*  termed 
a  calcareous  clay  or  sandstone  or  shale,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the 
pn'tv^nt  vchime,  therefore,  the  lower  limit  in  composition  of  limestmw 
will  l)e  ncccpte<l  as  that  above  noted — i.e.,  40  per  cent  of  carbonates. 

.\b  the  average  composition  of  a  good  Portland-cement  mixture  is 
alMiUt  three>fourthH  lime  carbonate  and  one-fourth  clayey  matter,  it 
iii  obvious  that  such  a  composition  could  be  secured  either  by  mixing 
a  pure  limestone  and  a  pure  clay  in  the  proportions  of  about  three  parts 
limestone  and  one  part  clay,  or  by  starting  with  a  clayry  limoMtone 
canying,  say,  60  to  85  per  cent  lime  carbonate  and  adding  enough  clay 
or  pure  limestone  to  bring  this  percentage  up  or  down  to  the  required 
75  per  cent.  The  **  cement  rock  *'  of  the  L^iigh  district  is  an  example 
of  a  highly  argillaceous  limestone,  usually  too  low  in  lime  carbonate  to 
be  a  good  Portland-cement  material  of  itself  and  requiring  the  addi- 
t  i<  ri  of  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  pure  limestone.  At  a  few  Lehigh 
ii-trict   f;imrript«.  lin\vrv«T.   fhi»  **  ronn'iif    nn'k  "  is  a  Ktflo  too  high  in 

'  \S  hen  dtwuming  inonuuid-cemeni  maionaiA,  ibe  term 
itin  further  rvtrieled  so  at  to  eatiie^  e»kide  the  highhr 
At  preaent  aU  the  Portiend  eeaient  nede  it  kept  as  bw  in 
beeeuee  of  the  feer  thet  thii  ingiedieiit  may  do  some  henn  to  the  earn 
eemeat  eenying  over  5  per  cent  of  mspiwia  (MgO)  wonkl  be  bard  to 
fimtftone  eenying  over  6  to  8  per  cent  of  megnwium  earttoaale  (MgOOb) 
bardly  be  riemed  •■  •  poaible  Portknd-cement  meterid  at  piennl. 
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carbonate,  rather  than  too  low,  bo  that  it  roquiroR  the  addition  of  clay 
and  not  of  liniostono. 

In  the  present  vohimo  the  term  "  cement  rock  "  will  be  used  to  cover 
clayey  limestones  low  in  magnesia  and  carrying  from  50  to  80  per 
cent  or  so  of  lime  carbonate,  while  limestones  higher  than  80  per  cent 
in  carbonate  will  l)e  cilled  for  convenience  "  pure  limestones." 

Impurities  of  limestone. — Whether  a  limestone  consists  entirely 
of  calcium  carbonate  or  carries  more  or  less  of  magnesium  carbonate 
in  addition,  it  may  also  contain  a  greater  or  lesser  amount  of  distinct 
impurities.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Portland-cement  manu- 
facturer, the  more  important  of  these  impurities  are  silica,  alumina, 
iron,  alkalies,  and  sulphur,  all  of  which  have  a  marked  effect  on  the 
value  of  the  limestone  as  a  cement  material.  These  impurities  will 
therefore  be  discussed  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named  above. 

The  silica  in  a  limestone  may  occur  either  in  combination  with 
alumina  as  a  clayey  impurity  or  not  combined  with  alumina.  As 
the  effect  on  the  value  of  the  limestone  would  be  very  different  in 
the  two  cases,  they  will  be  taken  up  separately. 

Silica  alone. — Silica,  when  present  in  a  limestone  containing  no 
alumina,  may  occur  in  one  of  three  forms,  and  the  form  in  which  it 
occurs  is  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  cement  manufacture. 

(1)  In  perhaps  its  commonest  form,  silica  is  present  in  nodules, 
masses,  or  beds  of  flint  or  chert.  Silica  occurring  in  this  form  will  not 
readily  enter  into  combination  with  the  lime  of  a  cement  mixture,  and 
a  cherty  or  flinty  limestone  is  therefore  almost  useless  in  cement-manu- 
facture. 

(2)  In  a  few  cases,  as  in  the  hydraulic  limestone  of  Teil,  France, 
a  large  amount  of  silica  is  present  and  very  little  alumina,  notwith- 
standing which  the  silica  readily  combines  with  the  lime  on  burning. 
It  is  probable  that  in  such  cases  the  silica  is  present  in  the  limestone 
in  a  very  finely  divided  condition,  or  possibly  as  hydrated  silica,  pos- 
sibly as  the  result  of  chemical  precipitation  or  of  organic  action.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  however,  a  highly  siliceous  limestone  wDl  not  make 
a  cement  on  burning  unless  it  contains  alumina  in  addition  to  the  silica. 

(3)  In  the  crystalline  limestones  (marbles)  and  less  commonly  in 
uncrystalline  limestones,  whatever  silica  is  present  may  occur  as  a  com- 
plex silicate  in  the  form  of  shreds  of  mica,  hornblende,  or  other  sili- 
cate mineral.  In  this  form  silica  is  somewhat  intractable  in  the  kiln 
and  mica  and  other  silicate  minerals  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as 
inert  and  useless  impurities  in  a  cement  rock.  These  silicates  will  flux 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  pure  silica  and  are  thus  not  so  trouble- 
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as  flint  or  chert.  They  are,  however,  much  lev  aervieeable  than 
if  the  aaine  amount  of  ailioa  were  preaent  in  combination  with  alumina 
aaaday. 

SiUea  with  alumifUL — Silica  and  alumina,  combined  in  the  fonn  of 
clay,  are  common  impurities  in  limeatoiieB,  and  are  of  special  interaat 
to  the  cement  manufacturer.  The  best-known  esuunple  of  such  an 
arKillaceous  limestone  is  the  cement  rock  of  the  L4*hi|ch  district  of 
Pennsylvania.  Silica  and  aluniinu,  when  prpsont  in  thi«  combined 
form,  combine  readfly  with  the  liuic  under  the  action  of  heat,  and  an 
arKillaceous  limestone  therefore  forms  an  excellent  basis  for  a  Portland- 
cement  mixture. 

Iron, — Iron  when  present  in  a  limestone  occurs  commonly  as  the 
oxide  (FeaOs)  or  sulphide  (FcSa);  more  rarely  as  iron  carbonate  or 
in  complex  silicate.  Iron  in  the  oxide,  carbonate,  or  silicate  fomiii 
is  a  useful  flux,  aiding  in  the  combination  of  the  lime  and  silica  in  the 
kiln.  When  present  as  a  sulphide  in  the  form  of  the  mineral  pyritc 
it  is  to  be  avoide<i  in  quantities  over  2  or  3  per  cent. 

Alkalies, — Soda  and  potash  occur  usually  in  small  percentages 
and  most  commonly  in  the  looser-textured  limestones.  It  is  probable 
that  these  alkalies  are  largely  driven  off  in  the  kiln,  so  that  they  dci  no 
particular  harm  to  the  cement  under  ordinary  burning  conditions  in 
rotary  kilns,  though  in  the  old-style  dome  kilns  the  alkalies  probably 
remained  in  large  part  in  the  cement.  At  present  indeed  the  alludicit 
in  the  mix  yield  a  certain  amount  of  recoverable  potash  salts  at  some 
pUnta. 

iSu/pAi/r.— Sulphur  may  occur  combined  with  lime  as  lime  sulphate, 
or  combine<l  with  iron  as  the  mineral  pyrite.  In  either  case  it  is  an 
injurious  impurity,  and  the  presence  of  over  1  to  1)  per  cent  of  total 
sulphur  should  cause  the  rejection  of  the  raw  material. 

Physical  characters  of  limestones.— In  texture,  hardness,  and  com- 
pactness the  limestones  var>'  from  the  loosely  oonaolidated  maris 
thmti^h  the  chalks  to  the  hard,  compact  limestones  and  marbles.  Paral- 
lel with  these  variations  are  variations  in  al)«orpti>'e  propeKies  and 
density.  The  chalky  limestones  may  run  as  low  in  specific  gravity  as 
1.85,  corresponding  to  a  weight  of,  say,  1 10  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  while 
the  compact  limestones  conmionly  used  for  building  purposes  range 
in  specific  gravity  between  2.3  and  2.9,  corresponding  approximatd|y 
to  a  range  in  weight  of  from  140  to  185  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Portland-eement  manufacturer  those 
variations  in  physical  properties  are  of  economic  interest  diiefly  fai 
their  bearing  upon  two  points:   the  percentage  of  water  carried  by 
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the  limestone  as  quarried,  and  the  cast'  with  which  the  rock  may  be 
crushed  and  pulveriaed.  To  some  extent  the  two  properties  counter- 
balance each  other,  for  the  softer  the  Hmestone  the  more  absorbent 
it  is  likely  to  be.  These  purely  economic  features  will  be  discussed  in 
more  detail  in  later  chapters. 

Effect  of  heating  on  limestone. — On  heating  a  non-magnesian  linic- 
fltone  to  or  above  850**  C,  its  carlx)n  dioxide  will  be  driven  off,  leav- 
ing quicklime  (calcium  oxide,  CaO).     If  a  magnesian  limestone  Ixj  simi- 


Fig.  05.— Working  thick  lime8tone4>ed. 


larly  treated,  the  product  would  lx»  a  mixture  of  calcium  oxide  and 
magnesium  oxide  (MgO).  The  rapidity  and  perfection  of  this  decom- 
position can  be  increased  by  passing  steam  or  air  through  the  burning 
maas.  In  practice  this  is  accomplished  either  by  the  direct  injection 
of  air  or  steam,  or  more  simply  by  thoroughly  wetting  the  limestone 
before  putting  it  into  the  kiln. 

If,  however,  the  limestone  contains  an  appreciable  amount  of  silica, 
alumina,  and  iron,  the  effects  of  heat  will  not  be  of  so  simple  a  char- 
acter. At  temperatures  of  800®  C.  and  upwards  these  clayey  impuri- 
ties will  combine  with  the  lime  oxide,  giving  silicates,  aluminates,  and 
related  salts  of  lime.     In  this  manner  a  natiu-al  cement  will  be  pro- 
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(1ui*<h1.  An  artificud  mixturu  ol  iirtain  aiul  uniform  oompontion 
burned  at  a  higher  temperature  will  give  a  Portland  cement  the  details 
of  whose  manufacture  are  diM*uiwe<l  in  the  present  section  of  this  book. 

Pure  Hard  Umettones. 

rndiT  thiH  hcndiiig  are  grouped  limestones  of  normal  hardness 
(excluding  the  mil  chalky  limestones  and  the  marls)  which  curry  no  less 
than  80  per  cent  of  lime  carbonate  and  less  than  6  per  cent  of  magne- 
sium carbonate.  Limestones  carrying  less  than  80  per  oeot  of  lime 
carbonate  are  described  in  the  next  chapter  under  the  heading  of  Cement 
Rock.  The  boundary  between  the  two  classes  is  of  course  an  arbitrary 
limit,  and  80  per  cent  of  CaCOs  has  been  selected  for  convenience.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  limestones  UMd  in  oement^pbuits  are  much 
purer  than  the  lower  limit  above  fixed,  ranging  usually  from  90  to  96 
per  cent  of  lime  carbonate. 

Soon  after  the  American  Portland-oement  industry  had  beeome 
fairly  w*ell  established  in  the  Lehigh  district,  attempts  were  made  in 
New  York  State  to  manufacture  Portland  cement  from  a  mixture  ol 
pure  limestone  and  clay.  These  attempts  were  not  commerciaOy  sofv 
oessful,  and  although  their  lack  of  success  was  not  due  to  any  defects 
in  the  limestone  used,  a  certain  prejudice  aroee  against  the  use  of  the 
hard  limestones.  In  recent  years,  however,  this  has  disappeared,  and 
a  ver>'  large  proportion  of  the  American  output  is  now  made  from  mix- 
tures of  limestone  with  clay  or  shale.  (See  page  274  for  comparative 
figures.)  This  reestabliahment  in  favor  of  the  hard  limestone  is  doubtless 
due  in  great  part  to  recent  improvements  in  grinding  machinery,  for 
the  purer  limestones  are  usually  much  harder  than  argillaceous  lime- 
stones like  the  Ix'high  tlistrict  '*  cement  rock." 

Composition  of  hard  limestones  actually  used.— In  Table  144  analyses 
of  a  large  numl)er  of  limestones  used  at  American  cement-plants  are 
given.  On  examination  it  will  be  seen  that  most  of  these  limestones 
range  from  49  to  54  per  cent  of  lime  (CaO)  and  thus  represent  quite 
pure  rocks,  since  a  theoretically  pure  limestone  composed  entirely  of 
lime  carbonate  (CaCOa)  will  contain  only  56  per  cent  of  lime  (CaO), 
the  remaining  44  per  cent  being  carbon  dioxide  (COi).  With  few  excep- 
tions the  limestones  analysed  carry  less  than  1  per  cent  of  magnesia 
(MgO).  Their  sulphur  percentages  are  also  low,  which  appears  to  be 
more  commonly  the  case  in  dealing  with  a  hard  limestone  than  when 
a  soft  limestone  or  mari  is  in  question.  The  same  may  be  said  hi  regard 
to  alkalies. 
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l-A.  P»dflo  P.  C.  Co..  Soteon.  Calif.     C.  J.  Wheder.  analyst. 

6.  8o«rtlMni  BUim  P.  C.  Co.,  Roektnart,  Ga.    J.  P.  Davis,  analvst. 

7.  Cbieaco  P.  C.  Co.,  Ogloibjr.  lU.     Quotod  in  manufacturers'  circular. 

S.  MarqMtU  C.  Co.,  Oglw^y.  IIL    20ih  Ann.  Rep.  U.  8.  G.  S..  pt.  6.  p.  544. 
^IS.  Oormaa-Ainerieaa  P.  C.  Works,  La  Salle,  111.     W.  E.  PrOasinc.  analyst. 
IS.  LoIuSp.  C.  Co..  MitclMll.  Ind.    P.  W^lktarke,  analyst. 
14-U.  Bodford  P.  C.  Co.,  Bwllofd,  lad.     A.  W.  Smith,  analyst.     20th  Ann.  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol. 
pi.6,p.S81. 
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4I-44.  OMWt  P.  C.  CbL  WMipum^.    RobtfftM«  Bvw^  Mtfyilt.    Kflpevt  Q.  Q^ 
tf.  Vbgtek  P.  C.  dJi^Mtprfllt,  Vft.    OMMirt  liidvMnr.  9.  SM. 

In  proepeotusee  and  in  the  reporU  of  ''  cement  experta  "  analyses 
of  limestones  averaging  98  or  00  per  cent  of  lime  carbonate  are  quite 
common,  but  in  real  life  a  quarry  that  will  steadily  turn  out  limestone 
04  per  cent  pure  is  about  as  good  as  can  be  hoped  for.  With  a  lime- 
stone of  this  degree  of  purity  little  attention  need  be  paid  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  remaining  6  per  cent  of  impurities.  But  when  a  limestone 
carrying  00  per  cent  or  less  of  lime  carbonate  (equivalent  to  about  50 
per  cent  of  Umc)  is  in  use  or  under  consideration,  Che  character  of  the 
impurities  becomes  of  the  first  importance. 

Of  course  objectionable  percentages  of  sulphur  compounds  or  mag- 
nesia would  be  enough  to  debar  a  limestone  from  use,  but  even  when  the 
impurity  consists  of  clayey  matter  (silica,  alumina,  and  iron  oxide)  its 
exact  composition  is  a  matter  of  importance  and  should  be  carefully 
studied.    The  matter  of  interest  is  the  ratio  given  for  the  formula 

Percentage  silica  (Si02) 

Percentage  alumina  (Al203)+ percentage  iron  oxide  (FeiOs)' 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  importance  of  this  question  increases  as 
the  limestone  becomes  less  pure.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  Sup- 
pose we  are  dealing  with  two  limestones  of  respective  composition: 

LiineoBrbooat«. 

SUica 

Alumina  — 
Iron  oxide 

SiOs 
The  ratio  . .  r\,4.yo^^,  ^^^  ^^  ®*^  ^•■^  K"^®  •  value  of  4.0;  but 

the  result  to  the  cement  manufacturer  will  be  \Tr>'  difTerent.  If  he 
uses  limestone  i4,  its  silica-alumina  ratio  is  of  little  importance,  for 
as  the  limestone  is  very  pure  (05  per  cent  CaCOs)  it  will  require  the  addi- 
tion of  considerable  clay.    The  silica-alumina  ratio  of  the  mix  will  there- 
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fore  be  determined  by  that  of  the  clay,  not  by  the  ratio  shown  by  the 
limeBtone;  and  the  manufacturer  can  select  a  clay  which  will  give  what- 
ever he  conaders  a  desirable  ratio  for  the  mix. 

But  if  he  should  use  limestone  B^  it  would  require  but  little  clay, 
anoe  it  is  already  very  clayey;  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 

find  a  clay  sufficiently  aluminous  to  reduce  the   . .  .^   ,  ^    ^    ratio 

much  below  the  4.0  which  is  fixed  by  the  limestone. 


Fig.  66. — Working  heavy  horizoDt4U  bed  of  limeBtone. 


For  this  reason  it  may  be  taken  as  a  safe  rule  that  when  a  limestone 
carries  less  than  90  per  cent  of  lime  carbonate  it  should  give  a  value 

Si02 


of  between  2.25  and  3.0  for  the  ratio 


These  are  comf ort- 


AbOa+FegOa* 

able  limits,  and  wiU  give  the  manufacturer  considerable  latitude  in  his 
choice  of  a  clay  to  mix  with  it. 

Prospecting  and  examining  limestone  deposits. — The  prospector 
looking  for  a  deposit  of  good  limestone,  or  the  engineer  engaged  to 
report  on  a  deposit  alrea<ly  located,  should  both  realize  that  much 
trouble  can  be  avoided  if  they  will  first  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  work  that  has  been  done  by  geologists  in  the  areas  under  consider- 
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ation.  Most  tUlet  now  have  foolofical  turveys,  and  there  mn  few 
important  liuioeioiie  depoeita  tbat  have  not  been  located  and  eiainined 
by  theae  organintiona  or  l^  the  Federal  aurvey.  Numeroua  reporta 
OD  theae  aubjecta  have  been  iaaued  by  State  or  Federal  Geological  8itr> 
veya,  and  theae  reporta  ean  uaually  be  obtained  free  or  at  a  naere^y 
nominal  price  on  application  to  the  proper  officials.  If  such  a 
report  can  be  obtained  covering  the  area  to  be  examined  it  will  do 
away  with  a  lot  of  preliminary  work  on  the  part  of  the  proapector  or 
engineer. 

Preliminary  Ezaminatioa.— In  commencing  work,  it  is  desirable 
to  prepare  a  rough  inup  of  the  area.  For  thiit  purpoite  liigh  accuracy 
is  not  required,  and  a  pocket  oompaas  or  Brunton  compass,  with  a  Locke 
level,  and  a  small  protractor  will  be  the  only  inMnimcnts  required. 
With  these  a  map  can  be  made  and  plotted  on  a  Hcale  of  50  or  100  feet 
to  the  inch,  distances  being  measured  by  pacing.  The  location  ol  any 
natural  outcrop,  pits,  wells,  road  or  railroad  cuta,  and  streama  should 
be  shown  on  tlic  map,  and  their  rektive  elevations  aaoertained  aa  ^lactly 
as  possible.  When  the  roclut  are  lying  almost  horisontaUy,  the  loca- 
tions of  the  outcrops  are  of  far  less  importance  than  their  elevationa. 

If  there  are  sufficiont  good  exposures  of  the  rock,  in  either  natural 
or  artificial  cuta,  aamples  should  be  collected  from  these  outcrops.  The 
weathered  part  of  the  rock  should  be  rejected,  care  being  taken  that 
the  samples  represent  the  fresh,  undecompoeed  rock.  When  tiie  natural 
exposures  are  not  satisfactory,  it  will  be  necessary  to  aecure  samplea 
by  trenches,  pits,  or  boring. 

Most  of  the  limestones  with  which  the  cement  manufacturer  may 
have  to  deal  occur  in  beds  or  layers  which  are  practicaUy  horisontal. 
In  the  Appalachian  and  other  disturbed  districts,  however,  the  beds 
may  be  tilted  to  a  con^sidoniblc  angle  with  the  horisontal,  and  in  rare 
cases  they  may  even  be  almost  vertical.  UsuaUy  samples  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  bed  (within  reasonable  diatanoea  of  each  other) 
wiU  be  very  similar  in  composition;  but,  on  the  contrary,  two  adjoin- 
ing  beds  may  differ  greatly  from  each  other. 

In  sampling,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  collect  at  least  one  speci- 
men from  each  bed  or  layer,  noting  the  thicknesa  and  position  of  the 
bed.  Even  thin  beds  should  not  be  neglected,  for  a  thin  Uyer  of 
highly  magneman  rock  might  prove  a  serious  drawback  to  the  eco- 
nomical woridng  of  the  quarry  if  its  presence  were  unsuspected. 

When  the  beds  are  horiiontal  or  nearly  so  a  stream  gorge  or  road 
cut  may  furnish  a  good  idea  of  the  character  of  the  different  beda.  In 
default  of  such  an  exposure,  it  will  be  necessary  to  sink  test  pHs  to 
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the  rock,  unless  it  is  exposed  conveniently  at  the  surface,  and  then 
secure  samples  from  various  depths  by  drilling.  Whenever  possible 
the  diamond-drill  is  the  most  satisfactory  exploring  device,  for  it  is 
practically  an  automatic  sampler. 

When  the  beds  are  steeply  inclined,  a  trench  cut  across  at  right 
angles  to  the  bedding  will  expose  a  series  of  beds  and  enable  each  to 
be  sampled. 

If  the  beds  are  horizontal  or  nearly  so,  and  the  various  samples 
show  little  difference  in  composition,  such  a  preliminary  examination 
as  is  described  above  may  be  all  that  is  required.  In  case  the  rock- 
beds  dip  at  high  angles,  or  if  folds  or  faults  are  suspected,  it  will  l)c 
safest  to  call  in  a  geologist  or  mining  engineer  as  associate.  If  the 
analyses  disagree  marke<lly,  it  will  be  advisable  to  undertake  a  more 
detailed  examination  of  the  area. 

Detailed  Mapping  and  Sampling. — A  much  more  detailed  examina- 
tion is  always  (l(*sinil)Ie  before  the  actual  erection  of  the  plant  is  com- 
menced. Such  an  (examination  will  decide  the  best  possible  location 
for  the  quarry,  and  should  also  give  data  which  will  aid  in  keeping  a 
uniform  mix. 

For  these  purposes  a  contour  map,  with  1-,  5-,  or  10-foot  contours, 
according  to  the  slope,  on  a  scale  of  25  feet  to  the  inch,  should  be  care- 
fully prepared.  The  area  to  be  examined  should  be  laid  out  in  25-  or 
50-foot  squares  and  their  comers  marked  and  numbered  to  correspond 
to  their  locations  on  the  map.  At  least  three  good  points  should  be 
selected  as  permanent  bench-marks,  far  enough  away  from  the  pros- 
pective quarry-site  as  not  to  be  disturbed  by  excavation  or  blasting, 
and  the  locations  and  elevations  of  these  points  should  be  carefully 
determined  and  placed  on  the  map. 

Samphng  should  now  be  taken  up  carefully.  For  final  work  this 
can  be  done  satisfactorily  only  with  the  diamond  drill.  Drill-holes 
should  be  put  down  at  every  comer  of  the  50-foot  squares.  Each  5 
feet  of  the  core  should  be  sampled  and  analyzed  separately,  to  a  depth 
of  at  least  50  feet.  If  the  rock  dips  steeply,  or  if  for  any  other  reason 
a  deep,  narrow  quarry  seems  probable,  the  drilling  should  he  continued 
to  200  feet.  If  the  cores  from  adjacent  bore-holes  give  closely  similar 
analyses,  closer  drilling  is  not  necessary.  But  if  two  samples  taken 
at  the  same  depth  from  two  adjoining  holes  show  differences  of  more 
than  3  per  cent  in  their  lime  carbonate,  or  more  than  IJ  per  cent  in 
silica,  alumina,  iron  oxide,  or  magnesiimi  carbonate,  it  will  be  best  to 
drill  at  the  intermediate  25-foot  point. 

With  the  data  thus  obtained  operations  can  be  conducted  with 
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oonfidanee.  Seetioof  ihould  be  plotted  to  oorveepood  to  e«ch 
row  of  diilJ4iolee,  and  At  the  proper  vertiod  poinU  the  drfll  reo^ 
be  shown  graphically,  uiiog  deferent  colon  or  cooventaone  to  dieCm- 
f^nieh  rocicB  of  different  composition.  The  direction  and  amount  of 
dip  or  fUope  of  the  rock-beds  can  be  determined  from  obaenrataoo  of 
natural  outcrops;  and  this  will  guide  the  engineer  in  drawing  Knes  on 
the  sections  to  connect  the  different  borings. 

The  sections  or  profiles  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  determining  the 
amount  and  location  of  the  different  grades  of  rock.  In  this  eoimee- 
tion  it  will  be  safe  to  assume  a  weight  of  IGO  pounds  per  cubic  foot  for 
limestone  in  the  quarry,  and  to  recollect  that  one  Ihoummd  bamlt  a  da^ 
ouijnU  wiU  use  up  aboui  850,000  cubic  feci  of  limeiUme  per  year.  This 
corresponds  very  closely  to  20  acre-feet  of  limestone  a  year  for  each 
thousand  barrels  of  daily  output. 

Chalk  and  Other  Soft  Limestones. 

Chalk,  properly  speaking,  is  a  pure  carbonate  of  lime  compoeed  of 
the  remains  of  the  shells  of  minute  organisms,  among  which  those  of 
Foraminifera  are  especially  prominent.  The  chalks  and  soft 
discussed  in  this  chapter  agree  not  only  in  having  usually 
in  this  way,  but  also  in  being  rather  soft  and  therefore  readOy  and 
cheaply  crushed  and  pulverized.  As  Portland-cement  materials  they 
are  therefore  almost  ideal.  One  defect,  however,  which  to  a  anaO 
extent  counterbalances  their  obvious  advantages  is  the  fact  that  naost 
of  these  soft,  chalky  limestones  absorb  water  quite  readily.  A  chalky 
limestone  which  in  a  dry  season  will  not  carry  over  2  per  cent  of  moist- 
ure as  quarried  may  in  consequence  of  prolonged  wet  weather  show  as 
high  as  15  or  20  per  cent  of  water.  This  difficulty  can  of  course  be 
avoided  if  care  be  taken  in  quarr>'ing  to  avoid  unnecessary  enposure 
to  water  and,  if  necessary,  to  provide  facilities  for  storing  a  supply  of 
the  raw  materials  during  wet  seasons.  It  can  be  treated  even  more 
simply  by  adopting  the  wet  method  of  manufacture,  which  finth  kilns 
175  feet  long  or  over  gives  very  economical  results. 

Origin  of  chalk. — The  term  chalk  is  properly  applied  to  a  fine- 
graino<l  and  usually  very  pure  limestone,  formed  largely  or  entirely  of 
the  calcareous  shells  of  microecopic  organisms.  These  shells  are  chiefly 
of  the  minute  Foraminifera,  though  equally  small  and  smaller  caleareoos 
particles  of  various  shapes  also  ooeur.  Calvin  describee  *  a  seetaoo  of 
chalk  from  Iowa  as  follows: 

*  Reporta  Iowa  Gcokigic«]  Surrqr,  vol.  8,  p.  2M.    18B6. 
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"In  thin  sections  under  the  microscope  the  unbroken  shells  of  Foram- 
inifera  are  very  conspicuous.  They  lie  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other,  and  their  inflated  chambers,  filled  with  crystals  of  calcite,  some- 
times occupy  more  than  one-third  the  area  of  the  entire  field.  It  is 
certain  that  more  than  one-fourth,  and  in  some  instances  more  than 
one-third,  of  the  volume  of  the  chalk  is  composed  of  foraminiferal  shells 
still  practically  entire.  The  matrix  in  which  the  shells  are  embedded 
is  made  up  of  a  variety  of  objects,  the  most  numerous  and  the  most 
conspicuous  under  proper  amplification  being  the  circular  or  elliptical 
calcareous  discs  known  as  coccoliths.  The  small  roc  Hike  bodies  to 
which  the  name  rhabdoliths  has  been  applied  are  not  very  common, 
although  their  pressure  is  easily  detected  with  a  moderately  high-power 
objective.  Mingled  with  coccoliths  and  rhabdoliths  are  numerous 
fragments  that  are  evidently  the  debris  resulting  from  comminution  of 
foraminiferal  shells.  When  the  chalk  is  treated  with  acid  there  remains 
a  small  amount  of  insoluble  matter  consisting  of  clay,  fine  grains  of 
quartz  sand,  minute  pebbles  not  exceeding  5  millimeters  in  diameter, 
and  a  very  few  internal  casts  of  the  chambers  of  Foraminifera.  Nearly 
all  the  foraminiferal  shells  have  the  chambers  filled  with  calcite;  a  few 
have  these  cavities  still  empty;  but  in  a  small  number  of  cases  the 
chambers  were  filled  with  an  opaque,  insoluble  mineral,  probably  silica 
deeply  stained  with  iron  oxide,  that  remains  as  perfect  internal  casts 
after  the  shell  has  been  dissolved  in  acid.  The  amount  and  composition 
of  the  residuum  varies  with  the  purity  of  the  chalk.  In  some  samples 
it  scarcely  exceeds  1  per  cent,  in  others  it  is  equal  to  10  per  cent." 

Chalk  was  probably  deposited  in  deep,  quiet  water  little  afifected 
by  debris  from  the  land.  At  present  material  of  exactly  similar  type 
is  being  formed  in  the  deeper  portions  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  other 
oceanic  basins. 

Distribution  of  chalk  and  soft  limestones. — Both  the  true  chalks 
and  the  other  soft  limestones  here  considered  are  of  comparatively  recent 
geologic  age,  occurring  only  in  Cretaceous  or  Tertiary  rocks.  There 
is  also  a  certain  geographic  unity  apparent,  for  both  types  occur  only 
along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  and  in  the  Western  States.  For 
detailed  information  regarding  the  distribution  of  these  rocks  reference 
should  be  ma<Ie  to  the  papers  and  reports  listed  on  page  291.  In  the 
present  place  only  a  summary  can  be  given  covering  the  more  important 
features  of  the  subject. 

The  true  chalks  occur  only  in  formations  of  Cretaceous  age  in  certain 
Southern  and  Western  States.  The  principal  chalk  deposits  available 
for  use  in  Portland-cement  manufacture  occur  in  three  widely  separated 


oooupying  reepeetire^  (o)  parUi  of  oentrml  AkbaniA  and  norlh- 
eaitem  MiMMppi,  (6)  ■outhimtern  AriumtM  and  central  Tern,  And 
(e)  parts  of  Iowa,  Nebraaka,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Colorado,  and 
other  States  of  tho  Great  Plains  rQg;ion.  Though  the  chalk  is  in  all  these 
areas  of  approximately  the  same  age  and  character,  the  formataoos 
containing  it  have  been  ghren  different  names — i.e.,  the  Sclma  chalk, 
in  Alabama  and  Misnasppi;  the  Whitecliffs  chalk,  in  Arkansss;  the 
Austin  chalk,  in  Texas;  and  the  Niobrara  chalk,  in  the  Great  Plains 
region. 

In  a<ldition  to  the  true  chalks,  soft  limestones  of  Tertiary  age  occur 
ill  all  the  AUantio  and  Gulf  Coast  States  from  Virginia  to  MisMsippi 
inclusive,  as  well  as  in  California.  These  arc  the  materials  commonly 
described  ss  "  marls  "  in  the  older  geological  reports,  though  they  are 
in  no  way  related  to  the  fresh-water  marls  now  so  largely  used  in  Port- 
land-cement manufacture,  discussed  in  Chapter  XXIII. 

Physical  Properties. — When  diy,  the  chalks  and  soft  h'mestones 
are  commonly  considerably  lighter  than  the  ban!  limestones.  As 
noted  on  a  previous  page,  the  chalky  limestones  may  run  ss  low  in 
Kpecific  gra\ity  as  1.85  corresponding  to  a  weight  of  about  1 10  pounds  per 
cubic  foot,  while  the  hard,  compact  limestones  in  common  use  range  in 
H|XK*ific  gravity  from  2.3  to  2.0,  corresponding  approximately  to  a  range 
in  weight  of  from  140  to  185  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

The  low  weight  above  quoted  is,  however,  exceptional,  and  the  soft 
limestones  may  be  expected  to  range  between  125  and  150  pounds  per 
cubic  foot  when  dry.  They  are  usually  very  porous,  however,  and  but 
brief  exposure  to  water  will  increase  their  weight  and  moisture  content 
rt'inarkably.  This,  indeed,  is  their  single  defect  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  cement  manufacturer,  for  during  a  rainy  season  or  with  a  badly 
drained  quarr>'  he  may  have  to  handle  a  material  carrying  15  or  20  per 
cent  of  moisture. 

Otherwise  they  are  a<imirable  cement  material^,  being  soft  and 
oanily  quarricfl  and  ^nnind. 

Composition  of  chalks  and  soft  limestones  used  in  cement-planta. — 
In  composition  the  chalks  and  other  soft  limestones  vao*  from  a  rather 
pure  lime  carbonate  low  in  both  magnesia  and  clayey  matter  to  an 
impure  clayey  limestone  of  about  the  composition  of  the  Lehigh  district 
cement  rock.  Magnesium  carbonate  is  rardy  present  in  quantities  of 
over  2  or  3  per  cent,  but  alkalies,  sulphur,  and  phosphoric  ackl  may 
occur  in  sufficient  percentages  to  require  careful  considerations. 

KTsmining  chalk  depotUa. — ^The  chalk  deposits  of  most  of  the 
States  have  been  carefully  mapped  by  geok>giGal  surreys,  and  much 
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"  In  thin  sections  under  the  microscope  the  unbroken  shells  of  Foram- 
inifcra  are  very  conspicuous.  They  lie  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other,  and  their  inflated  chambers,  filled  with  crystals  of  calcite,  some- 
times occupy  more  than  one-third  the  area  of  the  entire  field.  It  is 
certain  that  more  than  one-fourth,  and  in  some  instances  more  than 
one-third,  of  the  volume  of  the  chalk  is  composed  of  foraminiferal  shells 
still  practically  entire.  The  matrix  in  which  the  shells  are  embedded 
is  made  up  of  a  variety  of  objects,  the  most  numerous  and  the  most 
conspicuous  under  proper  amplification  being  the  circular  or  elliptical 
calcareous  discs  known  as  coccoliths.  The  small  rodlike  bodies  to 
which  the  name  rhabdoliths  has  been  applied  are  not  very  common, 
although  their  pressure  is  easily  detected  with  a  moderately  high-power 
objective.  Mingled  with  coccoliths  and  rhabdoliths  are  numerous 
fragments  that  are  evidently  the  d6hns  resulting  from  comminution  of 
foraminiferal  shells.  When  the  chalk  is  treated  with  acid  there  remains 
a  small  amount  of  insoluble  matter  consisting  of  clay,  fine  grains  of 
quartz  sand,  minute  pebbles  not  exceeding  5  millimeters  in  diameter, 
and  a  very  few  internal  casts  of  the  chambers  of  Foraminifera.  Nearly 
all  the  foraminiferal  shells  have  the  chambers  filled  with  calcitc;  a  few 
have  these  cavities  still  empty;  but  in  a  small  number  of  cases  the 
chambers  were  filled  with  an  opaque,  insoluble  mineral,  probably  silica 
deeply  stained  with  iron  oxide,  that  remains  as  perfect  internal  casts 
after  the  shell  has  been  dissolved  in  acid.  The  amount  and  composition 
of  the  residuum  varies  with  the  purity  of  the  chalk.  In  some  samples 
it  scarcely  exceeds  1  per  cent,  in  others  it  is  equal  to  10  per  cent." 

Chalk  was  probably  deposited  in  deep,  quiet  water  little  affected 
by  d6bris  from  the  land.  At  present  material  of  exactly  similar  type 
is  being  formed  in  the  deeper  portions  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  other 
oceanic  basins. 

Distribution  of  chalk  and  soft  limestones. — Both  the  true  chalks 
and  the  other  soft  limestones  here  considered  are  of  comparatively  recent 
geologic  age,  occurring  only  in  Cretaceous  or  Tertiary  rocks.  There 
is  also  a  certain  geographic  unity  apparent,  for  both  types  occur  only 
along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  and  in  the  Western  States.  For 
detaile<l  information  regarding  the  distribution  of  these  rocks  reference 
should  be  made  to  the  papers  and  reports  listed  on  page  291.  In  the 
present  place  only  a  summary  can  be  given  covering  the  more  important 
features  of  the  subject. 

The  true  chalks  occur  only  in  formations  of  Cretaceous  age  in  certain 
Southern  and  Western  States.  The  principal  chalk  deposits  available 
for  use  in  Portland-cement  manufacture  occur  in  three  widely  separated 
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areas  occupying  imptelMty  (a)  parU  of  eeotnd  AlftbtniA  and  nortb- 
6Mteni  MiaBMippt,  (b)  ■outhwesteni  Arkaims  And  central  Tena»  and 
(e)  parte  of  Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Colorado,  and 
other  States  of  the  Great  Plains  region.  Though  the  chalk  is  in  all  these 
areas  of  approximately  the  same  age  and  character,  the  fonnataons 
containing  it  have  been  given  different  names— i.e.,  the  Sdma  chalk, 
in  Akbama  and  Mississippi;  the  WhitecUffs  chalk,  in  Arkansas;  the 
Austin  chalk,  in  Texas;  and  the  Niobrara  chalk,  in  the  Great  Plains 
region. 

In  addition  to  the  true  chalks,  soft  limestones  of  Tertiary  sge  occur 
in  all  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  States  from  Virginia  to  Mississippi 
inclusive,  as  well  as  in  California.  Those  are  the  materials  commonly 
described  as  ''  maris  "  in  the  older  geological  reports,  though  they  are 
in  no  way  related  to  the  fresh-water  marls  now  so  largely  used  in  Port- 
land-oemont  manufacture,  discussed  in  Chapter  XXIII. 

Physical  Properties. — When  dry,  the  chalks  and  soft  limestones 
are  commonly  considerably  lighter  than  the  hard  limestones.  As 
noted  on  a  previous  page,  the  chalky  limestones  may  run  as  low  in 
specific  gra\ity  as  1.85  corresponding  to  a  weight  of  about  1 10  pounds  per 
cubic  foot,  while  the  hani,  compact  limestones  in  coomion  use  range  in 
specific  gravity  from  2.3  to  2.9,  corresponding  approximately  to  a  range 
in  weight  of  from  140  to  185  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

The  low  weight  above  quoted  is,  however,  exceptional,  and  the  sc^t 
limestones  may  be  expected  to  range  between  125  and  150  pounds  per 
cubic  foot  when  dry.  They  are  usually  very  porous,  however,  and  but 
brief  exposure  to  water  will  increase  their  weight  and  moisture  content 
remarkably.  This,  indeed,  is  their  single  defect  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  cement  manufacturer,  for  during  a  rainy  season  or  with  a  badly 
drained  quarry  he  may  have  to  handle  a  material  carrying  15  or  20  per 
cent  of  moisture. 

Otherwise  they  are  admirable  cement  materials,  being  soft  and 
easily  quarried  and  ground. 

Composition  of  chalks  and  soft  limestones  used  in  cement-planta. — 
In  composition  the  chalkn  and  other  8oft  limestones  vary  from  a  rather 
pure  lime  carbonate  low  in  both  magnesia  and  clayey  matter  to  an 
impure  clayey  limestone  of  about  the  composition  of  the  Lehigh  district 
cement  rock.  Magnesium  carbonate  is  rarely  present  in  quantities  of 
over  2  or  3  per  cent,  but  alkalies,  sulphur,  and  phosphoric  acid  may 
occur  in  sufficient  percentages  to  require  careful  considerations. 

Examining  chalk  depoaHt. — The  chalk  deposits  of  most  of  the 
States  have  been  carefully  mapped  by  geological  surveys,  and  much 
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time  will  be  savetl  by  procuring  and  studying  the  pro|xT  reports.  These 
will  Rive  general  data  on  the  ih.stribution  and  character  of  the  chalk 
fonnations. 

Table  145. 

Analtsbr  of  Pure  Chalks  Used  in  American  Cement-plants. 


Silica  (SiOi) 

Alumina  (AWO.)... 
Iron  oxide  (FeJOi) . 
"      (CaO). 


ia(MgO).... 
AIkaUe8(KANa«0). 
Sulphur  trioxide  (SOs) 
Carbon  dioxide  (COj) 
Water 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

5.33 

4.42 

6.00 

3.83 

4.14 

2.15 

5.77 

J3.03 

r2.21 
\1.03 

3  52 
1.20 

}   2.31 

/1.81 
\2.72 

}2.72 

2.14 

50.63 

53.36 

49.24 

52.16 

51.00 

52.48 

50  45 

0.55 

n.d. 

n.d. 

0.14 

tr. 

n.d. 

0.28 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

tr. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

0.20 

0.50 

n.d. 

n.d. 

50.30 
n.d. 

n.d. 
n.d. 

n.d. 
n.d. 

|41.64 

(39.99 

\n.d. 

n.d. 
n.d. 

40.00 
n.d. 

2.22 
0.92 
0  18 
08 
0  10 
n.d. 

U2.5O 


1.  Whit«cUffs  P.  C.  Co.,  WhitecIilTs,  Ark.     18th  Ann.  Rep.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  6.  p.  1174. 
2-3.  **  "  '*  ••       Trann.  Amer.  Institute  Mining  Engrs.,  vol.  21. 

4.  Wotcrn  P.  C.  Co.,  Yankton,  8.  D.     C.  B.  McVay.  analyst. 
6.         "  **  "  "         Mineral  Industry,  vol.  1,  p.  52. 

6.  •'  '  "  "  •*  •'         vol.  6.  p.  97. 

7.  Alamo  Cement  Worka.  San  Antonio,  Texas.     22d  Ann.  Rep.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  pt.  3,  p.  737. 
a  Almendarea  P.  C.  Co.,  Marinao,  Cuba.     Engineering  Record,  vol.  49,  p.  36. 

Table  146. 
Analyses  op  Clayey  Chalks  Used  in  American  Cement-plants 


Silica  (SiOs) 


9.88 


Alumina  (AlsO?) \     «  «« 

Iron  oxide  (F<0») 1/     *^  ^" 


Lime  (CaO) 

Magnefiia  (MgO) 

Sulphur  trioxide  (SOi) 
Carbon  dioxide  (COj) 
Water 


43  19 
0.52 
n.d. 

34.49 
5.72 


7.64 
7.62 

45.20 
0.50 
1.62 

36.06 
1.36 


12.13 

{3:28/ 

42  04 

0  44 

n.d. 

33.51 

n.d. 


13.32 
8.74 

41.41 
0  67 
0.27 

33.26 
n.d. 


In  examining  chalk  deposits  it  is  well  to  recollect  that  they  are  always 
found  in  thick  and  almost  horizontal  beds.  Stream  ravines  usually 
give  good  natural  sections,  which  will  serve  to  give  a  preliminary  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  rock.  In  securing  samples,  the  earth-auger 
gives  satisfactory  results  in  most  chalk  deposits,  because  the  material 
is  usually  soft  enough  to  be  penetrated  readily  by  this  tool. 

The  principal  impurities  to  be  guarded  against  are  nodules  of  pyrite 
and  grains  of  sand,  both  of  which  are  very  conunon  in  many  American 
chalk  deposits. 

List  of  references  on  chalks  and  soft  limestones. — The  following 
papers  deal  largely  with  the  chalky  limestones  of  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 
ARGILLACEOUS  UMESTONE:   CEMENT  ROCK. 

The  term  "cement  rock  "  is  here  used  to  include  all  the  very  clayey 
limestones  carrj'in^  from  50  to  80  per  cent  of  lime  carbonate,  with 
correspondingly  high  percentages  of  argillaceous  matter,  and  less  than 
8  per  cent  of  magnesium  carbonate.  It  is  evident  that  an  argillaceous 
limestone  low  in  magnesia,  and  containing  approximately  75  to  77  per 
cent  of  lime  carbonate  and  20  per  cent  or  so  of  clayey  materials  (silica, 
alumina,  and  iron  oxide)  would  be  the  ideal  material  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  Portland  cement;  for  a  rock  of  this  composition  would 
contain  within  itself,  mixed  in  the  proper  proportions,  all  the  ingre- 
dients necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  a  good  Portland.  Such  an 
ideal  rock  would  require  the  addition  of  no  other  raw  material,  but  when 
burnt  alone  would  give  a  good  cement. 

This  ideal  cement  material  is,  of  course,  never  realized  in  practice, 
but  certain  deposits  of  clayey  limestone  approach  it  very  closely  in 
composition.  A  limestone  carrying  70  or  80  per  cent  of  lime  car- 
bonate and  20  to  30  per  cent  clayey  matter  will  require  the  addition 
either  of  pure  limestone  or  of  clay  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  desired 
composition  for  a  Portland-cement  mixture.  But  it  will  be,  of  itself, 
80  near  to  the  correct  composition  that  it  will  need  but  little  of  the  extra 
raw  material  to  make  it  absolutely  perfect.  Deposits  of  such  "  cement 
rocks  "  possess  important  technologic  advantages,  and  have  been  sought 
for  with  great  industry.  Many  such  deposits  of  clayey  limestones,  low 
in  magnesia,  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  few  of  them 
are  well  located  with  regard  to  transportation  routes,  fuel  supplies,  and 
markets. 

The  most  important  of  these  argillaceous  limestone,  or  "  cement- 
rock,"  deposits  is  at  present  that  which  is  so  extensively  utilized  in  Port- 
land-cemeot  manufacture  in  the  "  Lehigh  district  "  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  though  similar  "  cement  rocks  *'  occur  in  many  other  States. 
Ab  the  Lehigh  district  still  produces  one  quarter  of  the  Portland  cement 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  its  raw  materials  will  be  described 
below  in  some  detaO,  after  which  other  areas  of  "  cement  rock  "  will 
be  briefly  noted. 
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Canmt  Rock  ci  the  Lehiffa  District,  P«iiiis]inuii«-llew  Jenqr. 

The  **  Lehigh  (iiMtrict  "  uf  the  cement  nuuiiifacturer  hM  beeD  to 
greatly  extendtHl  in  recent  years  that  the  name  ii  now  haidty  appli- 
cable. Originally  it  included  merely  an  area  about  4  mUes  equare, 
located  along  the  Lehigh  River  partly  in  Lehigh  County  and  partly  in 
Northampton  County,  and  oontainiiig  the  viUages  of  Egypt,  Coplay, 
Northampton,  Whitehall,  and  Siegfried.  The  oement-planta  which  were 
early  located  here  secured  oontrol  of  moet  of  the  oement4t)ck  deponta  in 
the  vicinity,  and  planta  of  later  establiahment  have  therefore  beoi  forced 
to  locate  farther  away  from  the  original  center  of  the  district.  At 
present  the  district  includes  parts  of  Berks,  Lehigh,  and  Northamploo 
Counties,  Pa.,  and  Warren  County,  N.  J.,  reaching  from  near  Reading, 
Pa.,  at  the  southwest,  to  a  few  miles  north  of  Stewartiivillc,  N.  J.,  at  the 
northeast.  It  forms  an  oblong  area  about  25  miles  in  length  frooi 
southwest  to  northeast  and  alx)ut  4  miles  in  width.  Within  this  area 
about  twenty  Portland-cement  plants  are  now  in  operation,  and  the 
Portland  cement  produced  in  thi^  relatively  small  district  amounts  to 
a  quarter  of  the  entire  United  States  output. 

Geology  of  the  district— Within  the  "  Lehigh  district  "  three  geo- 
logic fomintioiis  (M*cur,  all  of  which  must  be  considered  in  attempting  to 
account  for  the  (iiHtHhution  of  the  cement  materials  used  here.  Tbese 
throe  formations  are,  in  descending  order,  the  (1)  Hudson  shales,  slates, 
and  sandstones;  (2)  Trenton  limestone  (Lehigh  cement  rock) ;  (3)  Kit^ 
tatinny  limestone  (magneeian).  As  all  these  rocks  dip,  in  general,  north- 
westward, the  Hudson  rocks  occupy  the  northwestern  portion  of  the 
district,  while  the  cement  rock  and  magnesian  limestone  outcrop  in 
succession  farther  southeast. 

Hudson  shale, — This  series  includes  very  thick  beds  of  dark-gray 
to  black  shales,  with  occasional  thin  beds  of  gftudirtonft.  In  certain 
localities,  as  near  Slatington  and  Bangor,  Pa.,  and  Newton,  N.  J.,  tbese 
shales  have  been  so  altered  by  pressure  as  to  become  slates,  the  quarry- 
ing of  which  now  supports  a  large  roofing-slate  industry. 

The  composition  of  the  typical  shales  and  dates  ol  the  Hudson  for- 
nuition  is  well  shown  by  the  following  analyses  (Table  147). 

The  geographic  distribution  of  the  Hudson  shales  and  slates  in  the 
Lehigh  district  can  \x*  indicated  only  approximately  without  the  pres- 
entation of  a  geologic  map  of  the  area.  They  cover  practically  all  of 
Northampton,  Lehigh,  and  Berks  counties  north  of  a  line  paiwing 
through  Martins  Creek,  Nasareth,  Bath,  Whitehall.  Ironton,  GuthsN-ille, 
Monterey,  Kutstown,  MoUtown,  and  Leesport. 
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The  rocks  of  the  I^ehifch  district  have  a  general  dip  to  the  northwest, 
though  there  are  numerous  local  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  lowest 
beds  of  the  Hudson  series,  therefore,  are  those  which  outcrop  along  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  formation,  as  above  outlined.  These  lowest 
beds  carry  much  more  lime  and  less  silica,  alumina,  and  iron  than  the 
higher  beds  whose  analyses  are  given  in  Table  147.  The  lowest  beds 
form  a  natural  transition  into  the  underlying  cement  rock. 


Table  147. 
Analtseb  or  Hudson  Shale  and  Slate  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jerbet. 


Silica  (SiOs) 

Alumina  (Ali()*) 

Iron  oxide  (FejOj) 

Lime  (CaO) 

MagnenaCMgO) 

Alkalies 

Carbon  dioxide  (CX)t) 
Water  (H,0) 


Per  Cent. 
68.62 

12.68 
4.20 
1.31 
1.80 
3.73 
2.99 
4.47 


Per  Cent. 
68.00 
14.40 

6.40 
2.68 
1.51 
0.11 
2.30 
2.70 


Per  Cent. 
66.60 
21.00 
5.65 
3.42 
2.30 
0.50 
2.20 
3.00 


Per  Cent. 
•76.22 

\  13.05 

2  67 
0.93 
n.d. 
n.d. 
n.d. 


*  Insoluble. 

1.  Em!  Bangor.  Pa.     20th  Ann.  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  6,  p.  436, 

2.  I  mile  northwest  of  Coleman ville,  N.  J.     Geology  New  Jersey,  1868,  p.  136. 

3.  Delaware  Water  Gap.  N.  J.     Geology  New  Jersey.  1868,  p.  136. 

4.  Lafayett«.  N.  J.     Kept.  New  Jersey  SUte  Geol.  for  1900,  p.  74. 

Trenton  limestone. — The  Lehigh  cement  rocks,  which  are  equivalent 
in  age  to  the  Trenton  limestone  beds  of  New  York,  are  made  up  of  a 
series  of  argillaceous  limestones.  The  formation  appears  to  vary  in 
thickness  from  150  feet  in  New  Jersey  to  250  feet  or  even  more  at  Naz- 
areth and  on  the  Lehigh  River.  Its  upper  beds  near  the  contact  with 
the  overl3dng  Hudson  shales  are  very  shaly  or  slaty  black  limestones 
carrying  approximately  50  to  60  per  cent  of  lime  carbonate  and  40  to  50 
per  cent  of  silica,  alumina,  iron,  etc.  Lower  in  the  formation  the  per- 
centage of  lime  steadily  increases,  while  that  of  clayey  material  decreases 
correspondingly,  imtfl  near  the  base  of  the  formation  the  rock  may  carry 
from  85  to  95  per  cent  of  lime  carbonate  with  only  5  to  15  per  cent  of 
impurities.  This  change  in  chemical  composition  is  accompanied  by  a 
change  in  the  appearance  and  physical  character  of  the  rock,  which  grad- 
ually loses  its  slaty  fracture  and  blackish  color  as  the  percentage  of  lime 
increases,  until  near  the  base  of  the  formation  it  is  often  a  fairly  mas- 
sively bedded  dark-gray  limestone.  Even  so,  it  can  usually  be  readily 
distinguished  from  the  magnesian  Kittatinny  limestone,  described  below, 
for  the  cement  rock  is  always  darker  than  the  magnesian  limestone  and 
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oontains  none  of  the  chert  bods  which  are  so  oommon  in  the  magnefnan 
rock. 

The  Lehigh  cement  rock  is  never  nearly  eo  high  in  magneaiw  tm  m 
the  underlying  Kittatinny  limestone.  It  does,  however,  cany  ooo- 
flderable  magnesia  (as  compared  with  other  Portland-cement  materials) 
throughout  Its  entire  thiekness,  and  few  analyses  will  show  less  than 
4  to  6  per  cent  of  magnerfmn  carbonate.  The  foDowing  series  of 
analyses  is  fairly  representative  of  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper  beds 
of  the  formation.  The  specimens  from  the  upper  beds,  near  the  Hud- 
son shales,  show  considerably  less  lime  and  more  clayey  matter  than 
those  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  formation. 


Anal^ 


Table  148. 
or  TiBinoN  LnoBsioiffB  (iMmum 


Bock) 


8iUea(8iOi) 

Ahimiua  (AlaO,) 

IroD  oxide  (FofOa)  — 

limeCCkO) 

Blafneria  (McO) 

Cuten  dioxide  (CXM 


t. 

s. 

a. 

4. 

percent. 

P«r  Cent. 

PwCMt. 

P^CmI. 

1.86 

503 

8.38 

11  90 

60 

206 

4  03 

4.42 

.51 

1  23 

1  32 

1  70 

53.64 

49.73 

45  45 

44  18 

.81 

1  02 

1  34 

1  18 

43.03 

40  19 

37  18 

3601 

IWCmC 

11.71 

4  36 

1  62 

43  47 

1  82 

36.15 


«. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

Per  C»n«. 

Per  Out. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  CeoU 

11    11 

17  04 

22  71 

19  53 

4  40 

6  90 

5  84 

6  03 

1   91 

2   13 

2  13 

1  70 

42  51 

37  53 

36.50 

35.71 

2  89 

2  17 

1  69 

3  33 

36  57 

32.88 

30  52 

32  73 

Silica  (SiO,) 

Alumina  (Ali()i) 

Iron  oxide  (Fej<.>»). . . 

Liiiie(CaO) 

Mamema  (McO) 

CaHbon  dioxide  (CO|). 


24.45 
&.68 

1  57 
35  00 

2  21 
29.89 


Abb.  lUpl.  New  Jctwy  8ut«  Owloskt  for  1900.  p.  9ft. 

The  Specimens  whose  analyses  are  given  above  were  mostly  from 
the  vicinity  of  Belvidere,  N.  J.,  and  though  representative  in  other 
rcspectfi,  seem  to  have  been  rather  lower  in  magnewa  than  the  uimal 
run  of  the  Trenton  limestone  in  the  Lehigh  district. 

KiUtUinny  magnesian  Umedone, — Underlying  the  cement-rock 
is  a  very  thick  formation  oonsisting  of  light-gray  to  light-blue 
l)e<l<le<l  limestone,  with  frequent  beds  of  chert.  These  limestoiies  are 
predominantly  highly  magnesian,  though  occasioDally  beds  of  pure 
non-magnesian  limestone  will  be  found  in  the  series.  The  magnesian 
beds  are,  of  course,  valueless  for  Portland-cement  manufacture,  but 
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the  pure  limestone-beds  furnish  part  of  the  hnicstonc  used  in  the  I^high 
district  for  addition  to  the  cement  rock.  An  excellent  example  of  this 
18  furniahed  by  the  quarry  near  the  east  bank  of  Lehigh  River,  just 
above  Catasauqua.  In  this  quarry  most  of  the  beds  are  highly  mag- 
neaian,  and  are  therefore  useful  only  for  road  metal  and  flux;  but  a 
few  pure  limestone  beds  occur,  and  the  material  from  these  low-magnesia 
beds  is  shipped  to  a  neighlwring  cemont-miU. 

Numerous  analyses  of  the  highly  magnesian  limestones  are  available, 
from  which  a  few  typical  results  have  been  selected  for  insertion  here. 
Analyses  of  the  purer  limestone,  used  to  add  to  the  cement  rock,  will 
be  found  in  the  table  on  page  298. 


Table  149. 
Analyses  of  Kittatinny  Magnesia n  Ldiestone.* 


2. 


3. 


4. 


Silica  (SiO«) 

Alumina  (AlsOs) 

Iron  oxide  (FejOi) . . . 

Lime  (CaO) 

Masnesia  (MsO) . . . . 
Carbon  dioxide  (COj) 

Silica  (SiO,) 

Alumina  ( AljOs) 

Iron  oxide  (FejOj) . . . 

Lime  (CaO) 

Mac;iie8ia(MsO).... 
Ckrton  dioxide  (CO,) 


Per  C«nt. 
9.9 

}X,7 

27.6 
17.9 
41.9 


Per  Cent. 
9.9 

1.7 

28.5 
17.3 
41.5 


Per  Cent. 
8.8 

0.8 

29.4 

17.8 
42.8 


Per  Cent. 
5.5 

1.3 

28.2 
20.2 
44.3 


Per  Cent. 
9.8 


26.4 
15.1 
45.0 


6. 

7. 

8. 

0. 

Per  Cent. 
4.9 

Per  Cent. 
2.0 

Per  Cent. 
8.0 

Per  Cent. 
4.1 

I    6.5 

27.3 
14.6 
44.8 

8.4 

5.3 

1.6 

32.4 
15.5 
42.5 

26.3 
17.4 
41.1 

30  3 

18.3 
44.1 

10. 


Per  Cent. 
16.9 

1.0 

28.3 
15.3 
38.9 


*  From  varioua  reports  of  the  New  Jersey  Geoloct<'aI  Survey. . 

1.  ChsnHlers  Inland.  Sussex  County,  N.  J.  5,  6.  Clinton.  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J. 

2.  SimtU.  Sussex  County,  N.  J.  7.  Pottersvillo.  Somerset  County,  N.  J. 

3.  Asbury,  Warren  County.  N.  J.  8.  9.  Pcapsck.  N.  J. 

4.  Oxford  Fumaoe,  Sussex  County,  N.  J.  10.  Annandale.  N.  J. 


While  all  of  the  above  analyses  are  from  New  Jersey  localities,  the 
magnesian  limestone  of  the  rest  of  the  Lehigh  district  would  give  closely 
similar  results. 

Throughout  most  of  the  Lehigh  district  the  practice  is  to  mix  a 
small  amount  of  pure  limestone  with  a  relatively  large  amount  of  the 
"  cement  rock  "  or  argillaceous  limestone,  in  order  to  bring  the  lime 
carbonate  content  up  to  the  percentage  proper  for  a  Portland-cement 
mixture.    As  above  noted,  all  of  the  "  cement  rock  "  is  derived  from  the 
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middle  ptrt  of  the  Treotoo  fommtion,  where  the  bede  will  run  from 
00  to  70  per  cent  of  lime  carbomite.  The  pure  limeetone.  which  ie 
required  to  bring  thie  materiml  up  to  the  neoentry  percentfe  ol  lime 
oarbonate  (75  per  cent  or  so)  b  obtained  either  from  the  lower  portion 
of  the  Trenton  iteelf  or  from  certain  low-magne«a  beda  occurring  in 
the  Kittatinny  formation. 

In  the  pbmta  located  near  Bath  and  Kasareth,  however,  the  practice 
has  been  slightly  different.  In  this  particular  area  the  cement'-rock 
quarries  usually  show  roek  carrying  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  lime  car- 
bonate. The  millfi  in  this  vicinity,  therefore,  require  practicAlly  no 
pure  limestone,  as  the  quarry  rock  itself  is  suflSdenUy  high  in  lime 
carbonate  for  the  purpose.  Indeed,  it  is  at  times  neoessary  for  these 
plants  to  add  clay  or  slate,  instead  of  limestone,  to  their  oement  rock, 
in  order  to  reduce  its  content  of  lime  carbonate  to  the  required  figure. 
In  general,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  Lehigh  practice  is  to  mix  a 
low-carbonate  oement  rock  with  a  relatively  small  amount  of  pure  limes 
stone,  and  analyses  of  both  these  materials,  as  used  at  various  plants 
in  the  district,  are  given  below  in  Tables  150  and  151. 

Charader  and  compotition  of  the  cement  rock. — The  cement  rock  is  a 
dark-gray  to  black,  slaty  limestone,  breaking  with  an  even  fracture 
into  flat  pieces,  which  usually  have  smooth,  glistening  surfaces.  As 
the  percentage  of  lime  carbonate  in  the  rock  increases — i.e.,  as  the 
lower  beds  of  the  formation  are  reached — the  oolor  becomes  a  some- 
what lighter  gray  and  the  surfaces  of  the  fragments  lose  their  riaty 
appearance. 

The  range  in  composition  of  the  cement  rock  as  useti  at  various 
plants  is  well  shown  in  the  first  eight  columns  of  the  above  table,  l^he 
nearer  the  material  from  any  given  quarry  or  part  of  a  quarry  approaches 
the  proper  Portland-eement  composition  (say  75  to  77  per  cent  lime 
earbonate)  the  less  addition  of  pure  limestone  will  be  nccc8sar>'.  In 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  district,  as  above  noted,  the  cement  rock 
is  apt  to  run  about  65  to  70  per  cent  of  lime  carfooDate»  therefore  requir- 
ing the  addition  of  a  proportionate  amount  of  limestone.  Most  of 
the  quarries  near  Bath  and  Nasareth,  however,  have  been  opened 
on  beds  of  cement  rock  running  coosidermbfy  higher  in  lime  carlwnate 
and  oocasionany  running  so  high  (80  per  cent,  etc.)  as  to  require  the 
addition  of  shale  or  clay  rather  than  of  pure  limestone. 

Chander  and  eompomHon  <tf  lAs  pun  ImetUmeM.—lhe  pure  hme- 
stones  added  to  the  oement  rock  are  commonly  gray  and  break  into 
rather  cubical  fragments.  The  fracture  surfaces  show  a  finel>'  granu- 
lar structure  quite  distinct  in  appearance  from  the  slaty  cement  rock. 
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In  composition  the  liniostonos  commonly  used  will  rnrry  from  90  to 
96  per  cent  of  lime  carlK)nate,  with  mther  less  magnesium  carbonate 
than  is  found  in  the  cement  rock.  All  of  the  cement-plants  own  and 
operate  their  own  cement-roek  quarries,  but  most  of  them  are  com- 
pelled to  buy  the  pure  limestone.  When  this  is  the  case  only  very 
pure  grades  of  limestone  are  purchased,  but  when  a  cement-plant  owns 
its  limestone  quarry  material  running  as  low  as  85  per  cent  of  lime 
carl)onate  is  often  used. 


Table  150. 
Analyses  op  Highly  Clayey  Limestones:    "Cement  Rock.' 


J 

00 

1 

m 

1 

18  30 

2 

15  97 

3 

17  32 

4 

19  62 

6 

16  77 

6 

15  73 

7 

19  06 

8 

22  22 

9 

19  08 

10 

14  20 

U 

14.62 

12 

16  05 

13 

16.20 

i 
1 

P 

|li 

6 

1 

-f- 

36.38 

2  13 

28.96 

2.29 

34.34 

3  93 

32.80 

38.59 

2.05 

32.55 

39.08 

2.35 

33.25 

41.37 

n.d. 

n.d. 

39.62 

1.81 

33.08 

38.77 

2  02 

32.66 

35.53 

2.19 

30.29 

2.72 

37.56 

1.95 

31.62 

41  51 

1.56 

34.47 

41  17 

2.25 

34.79 

39.26 

1.90 

32.90 

1.46 

38  70 

1.47 

31.99 

6  11 
7.63 


85 
24 


9  11 

5  68 
6.50 
7  92 

4.44     I     1 
7.24     I     0  92 
7  92 

6  14 
6  52 

9.02     I     1 
8.80 


14 


27 


1.61 


1.23 


Table  151. 
Analyses  of  Pure  Limestones  Used  for  Mixing  wrrn  Cement  Rock. 


Silica 
(SiOt). 

Alumina 
(AIjO. 

Iron 

0«ide 

(FejO,). 

Lime 
(CaO). 

^SSS)!* 

Carbon 
Dioxide 
(CO,). 

3  64 
6.66 
3.02 
1.98 
2.14 
4.60 
3.40 
1.02 
0.08 
6.1 

52  93 
50.47 
51  55 

53  31 
52.84 
51.60 
62.63 
64.60 
64.90 
47.21 

n.d. 
1  00 
1.46 

0  97 

1  05 
0.66 
0  61 
0.53 
0  61 
2.36 

n.d. 
40.73 
42.08 
42  94 
42  64 
41  19 
41  94 
43.47 
43.80 
39  64 

0  61 
2.40 

1  90 

0  70 

1  46 
0  82 
0  70 
048 
0.40 
3.6 
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Quarry  prodtee.— In  most  of  the  oanent-rock  quairioi  of  the  Lehigh 
diHtrict  the  roek  clip8  from  15*  to  25^  usually  to  the  northwest.  At 
a  few  quarries,  imrticulnrly  in  New  Jeraey,  the  dip  iii  much  steeper. 
The  quarries  arc  opc^iunl  (ireferably  on  a  side-hill,  and  the  overlying 
stripping,  which  consists  of  soil  and  weathered  rock,  is  removed  by 
scrapers  or  shoveling.  The  quarry  of  the  Lawrenoe  Cement  Company 
has  been  extended  in  its  lower  levels  so  as  to  give  a  tunnel  through 
which  the  material  is  hoisted  to  the  mill.  Several  other  quarries  have 
been  carried  straight  down,  tmttl  now  they  aie  narrow  and  deep  pita. 


P 


I 


Tunnel,  U'lwnnw  ('••m«nt  ( 


In  quarries  opened  on  a  side-hill 
low  working-face  and  a  floor  at  the  tmiuim  ^M.uiiti  „  »,..  ....   ..-.«%  ^ 

commonly  blasted  down  in  benches,  dedged  to  convenient  siae  for 
handling  and  crushing,  and  carried  by  horse  carts  to  a  point  in  the 
quarry  some  distance  from  the  face  where  the  material  can  be  dumped 
into  cars,  which  are  hauled  by  cable  to  the  mill.  Oeeasionally  the 
materia]  is  loaded  at  the  face  into  small  cars  running  on  temporary 
tracks.    The  k)aded  cars  are  then  drawn  by  horses  or  pushed  by  men 
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to  a  turntable,  where  they  are  connected  to  the  cable  and  hauled  to  the 
mill.  While  these  methods  seem  clumsy  at  first  sight,  they  are  capable 
of  little  improvement.  The  amount  of  rock  used  every  day  in  a  large 
mill  necessitates  very  heavy  blasting,  and  this  prevents  permanent 
tracks  and  cable  ways  from  hcinR  laid  near  to  the  working-face. 

At  several  quarries  the  loading  into  the  cars  or  carts  is  accomplished 
by  means  cf  steam-shovels.    The  cement  rock  seems  to  be  well  adapted 


Fio.  68. — Open  cut  in  cement  rock. 

for  handling  by  steam-shovels,  but  even  then  much  sledging  is  necessary 
and  the  blasting  operations  are  interfered  with. 

These  diflficulties,  which  formerly  limited  the  employment  of  steam 
shovels  and  of  permanent  track  are  now  reduced  or  eliminated  by  the 
practice  of  deep-hole  blasting,  throwing  down  a  large  supply  of  rock 
at  one  point  or  along  one  face  of  the  quarry.  Economical  quarry 
operations  have  gained  greatly  by  this  system,  which  permits  cheap 
and  steady  handling  of  the  blasted  rock,  unattainable  under  older 
methods. 

Cement  production  of  the  district. — The  importance  of  these  Lehigh 
district  cement-rock  deposits  is  well  brought  out  by  Table  152. 
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Pnhabls  exiemum  cf  ih$  vukutry.^AB  not«d  in  the  ettrliflr  portaoo 
of  ihisobapter»theoeinantdepcMiU  have  been  developed  oofy  framneer 
Reading,  Pil,  to  a  few  milee  weet  of  StewarteviUe,  N.  J.  Mort  of  the 
readily  innaiifMe  eement  land  between  tbeie  points  baa  been  taken 
up  by  tbe  eement  eompaniea  or  is  being  held  at  imponble  prieea  by 
the  ownen.  Under  theae  drcumatanoea  it  aeems  probable  thai  few 
additional  plante  can  be  profitably  cstabliiihed  in  the  district  now 
developed,  and  that  the  growth  of  the  industry  here  will  he  hniught 
about  l^  extending  the  district  A  few  notes  on  the  diKtribution  of 
the  same  eement-beds  in  adjoining  areas  may  therefore  be  of  interest 
to  those  desiring  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  PorUand 
from  materiah  of  the  Lehigh  district  type. 

Table  152. 
PoeTLAND-cnnnfT  PaoDOonoif  or  tbs  Lamaa  Diaisicr,  1800-1090. 


Y«w. 

,^. 

United 

SUtM 

(Bwrab). 

Vr 

(^. 

■&. 

1800 

201,000 

335.500 

60.0 

1005 

17.368.687 

35,246312 

403 

1801 

248.500 

464.813 

54.7 

1006 

22,784.618 

46,458.424 

400 

1802 

280340 

547.440 

51.3 

1007 

24.417.686 

48.785.300 

500 

1808 

265,317 

600.662 

44.0 

1006 

20,200.387 

51.072.612 

806 

1804 

485,320 

708.757 

60.8 

1900 

24.246.706 

64.091.431 

373 

1805 

634,276 

000.324 

64.0 

1010 

26.315,360 

76340351 

84.4 

1806 

1.048,154 

1.543.02^ 

68.1 

1911 

25,972.108 

78328,687 

88.1 

1807 

2,002,060 

2.677.775 

74.8 

1912 

24.762.088 

82,438.006 

300 

1806 

2,674,304 

3.602.284 

72.4 

1913 

27,139,601 

02.007,131 

20.5 

1800 

4,110,132 

5.652,266 

72.7 

1914 

24,614,933 

88.230.170^    27.0 

1900 

6,153,620 

8.482.020 

726 

1915 

24,876.442 

V              -     20  0 

1001 

8,805,340 

12.711,225 

67.7 

1916 

24.105.381 

^     26.S 

1002 

10.820,022 

17.230.6U 

62.8 

1917 

24.423.607 

92314.1202!    26.8 

1003 

12.324,022 

22.342,073 

55.2 

1918 

19,701,820 

71.081.663 

27.7 

1004 

14,211,030 

26,505.881 

53.7 

1020 

25,417,804 

100.023.245 

25.4 

Northeast  of  StewartsviUc,  N.  J.,  the  cement-beds  outcrop  at  fre- 
quent intervals  in  the  KittMinny  Valley  all  the  way  across  New  Jeraey 
and  a  few  mike  into  Oranf^e  County,  N.  Y.  The  exact  locations  oC 
these  deposits,  mith  numerous  analyses  of  the  cement  rocks,  are  given 
in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Geologist  of  New  Jersey  for  1900, 
pages  41-95.  Many  detailed  maps  in  this  report  show  the  outcrops 
very  precisely. 

Southwestward  from  Reading  the  Trenton  beds  outcrop  in  a  belt 
crossing  Lebanon.  Cumberiand,  and  Franklin  countien.  Pa.,  paiwtng 
near  the  towns  of  Lebanon,  Harrisburg.  Carlisle,  and  Chamber^burg. 
In  Maryland  tbe  Trenton  rocks  occur  in  Washington  County,  while  in 
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West  Vinrinia  and  Virginia  they  are  extensively  developed.  The  dis- 
tribution of  these  rocks  in  Virginia  is  discusscHi  in  the  papers  by  Messrs. 
Bassler  and  Catlett,  cited  in  the  list  on  page  303. 

Throughout  this  southern  extension  of  the  Lehigh  rocks,  the  Tren- 
ton is  not  everywhere  an  argillaceous  limestone,  but  it  is  frequently 
so,  and  it  is  always  very  low  in  magnesium  carbonate.  It  is  therefore 
probably  safe  to  say  that  in  southern  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  West 
Virginia,  and  Virginia  the  Trenton  rocks  are  everywhere  good  Port- 
land-cement materials,  though  in  some  cases  they  will  require  pure 
limestone,  and  in  other  places  clay,  to  bring  them  to  proper  composition. 

Cement  Rocks  in  Other  States. 

Limestones  sufficiently  clayey  to  be  called  "  cement  rocks  *'  are  not 
by  any  means  confined  to  the  Lehigh  district,  nor  even  to  the  inmae- 
diate  vicinity  of  the  fortunate  area.  As  noted  in  the  last  chapter, 
cement  rock  exactly  similar  to  that  used  in  the  Lehigh  district  occurs 
in  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Maryland,  and  the  Virginias.  Similar 
clayey  limestones  occur  southward,  along  the  Appalachian  Valley, 
through  Tennessee  and  northern  Georgia.  In  all  this  range,  however, 
they  have  never  been  used  as  Portland-cement  materials,  though  a 
natural-cement  plant  was  erected  a  few  years  ago  at  Rossvillc,  Ga.,  a 
few  miles  south  of  Chattanooga,  to  utilize  limestones  closely  similar  to 
the  Lehigh  rock  in  composition. 

The  following  analyses  show  the  composition  of  "  cement  rocks  " 
used  at  various  Portland-cement  plants  in  the  Western  States,  together 
with  that  of  the  purer  limestones  used  for  mixing. 


Table  153. 
Analtbbb  of  "Cement-bock"  Materials  from  the  Western  United  States. 


UUh. 

California. 

Colorado. 

Cement 
Rock. 

Lime- 
stone. 

Cement 
Rock. 

Lime- 
stone. 

Cement 
Rock. 

Lime- 
stone. 

Silica  fSiO,) 

Alumina  (AltOa) . .                      ... 
Iron  oxide  (FejOa) 

21  2 
8  0 

6.8 
3.0 

89^8* 
0  76 

20  06 
10  07 

3  39 

63.40 

1.64 

7  12 
2.36 
1.16 
87.70 
0  84 

14  20 
5  21 
1  73 

75  10 
1  10 

. 

Lime  carbonate  (CaCO>) 

Magnesium  carbonate  (MgCOa) . 

62  08 
3.8 

88.0 

In  addition  to  the  "  cement  rocks  "  noted  in  this  chapter,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  chalky  limestones 
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diseuaied  in  the  preeeding  chapter  are  suffictenUy  arRillaeeoiis  to  be 
clMsed  M  **  oemeDt  rocks."  Bocame  of  their  toltneM,  however,  aD 
theee  chalky  UmeetoDea  will  be  deeeribed  tofHber. 

List  d  references  on  **  cement  rock." 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

FRESH-WATER  MARLS. 

Marls,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  the  Portland-cement 
industry,  are  fine-grained,  friable  limestones  which  have  been  deposited 
in  the  basins  of  existing  or  extinct  lakes.  So  far  as  chemical  composi- 
tion is  concerned,  marls  are  practically  pure  limestones,  being  usually 
composed  almost  entirely  of  calcium  carbonate.  Physically,  however, 
they  differ  greatly  from  the  hard,  compact  rocks  to  which  the  term 
limestone  is  more  commonly  applied,  for  the  marls  are  granular,  loose, 
non-coherent  deposits.  These  curious  physical  characters  of  marls, 
as  compared  with  ordinary  limestones,  are  due  to  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions under  which  the  former  have  been  deposited.  Samples  of  marl 
from  different  localities  will  on  comparison  be  found  to  exhibit  consider- 
able variations,  and  these  arise  in  large  part  from  differences  in  local 
conditions  during  deposition. 

As  explained  on  a  later  page,  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the 
exact  cause  of  the  formation  of  marl  deposits.  The  points  in  con- 
troversy are  of  no  particular  practical  importance,  and  may  be  dis- 
regarded in  the  present  brief  statement  of  facts.  It  may  safely  be 
said  that  marls  are  deposited  in  lakes  by  spring  or  stream  waters  carrying 
lime  carbonate  in  solution.  The  actual  deposition  of  the  marl  is  in 
part  due  to  purely  physical  and  chemical  causes,  and  in  part  to  the 
direct  or  indirect  action  of  animal  or  vegetable  life.  The  result  in  any 
case  is  that  a  calcareous  deposit  forms  along  the  sides  and  over  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,  this  deposit  consisting  of  lime  carbonate,  mostly 
in  a  finely  granular  form,  interspersed  with  shells  and  shell  fragments. 

Various  uses  of  the  tenn  "  mart." — A  warning  to  the  reader  con- 
cerning other  uses  of  the  t^rm  "  marl  "  may  profitably  be  introduced 
here.  The  meaning  above  given  is  that  in  which  the  term  marl  is  com- 
monly used  in  the  cement  industry  at  the  present  day.  But  in  geological 
and  agricultural  reports,  particularly  in  those  issued  before  the  Portland- 
cement  industry  became  prominent  in  this  country,  the  term  marl  has 
been  used  to  cover  several  very  different  substances.  The  following 
three  uses  of  the  term  will  be  found  particularly  common,  and  must 
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be  guarded  against  when  such  ruporta  are  being  examined  in  aeareh 
for  deeoriptions  of  deponta  of  cement  materials. 

1.  In  early  days  the  terms  '*  marls  "  and  *'  marly  tee  "  were  used  to 
describe  deposits  of  calcareous  shales—and  often  these  terms  were 
extended  to  cover  Hhales  which  were  not  particularly  cakaieous.  This 
use  of  the  term  will  In»  found  in  many  of  the  earlier  geological  reports 
issued  by  New  York,  Ohio,  and  other  iiitorior  States. 

2.  In  New  Jersey  and  tlio  Statctf  Houtliward  bordering  on  the  Atlantic 
and  (julf  of  Mexico  the  term  marl  is  commonly  applied  to  depoeita 
of  soft  chalky  or  unconsolidated  limestone  often  containing  consider- 
able clayey  and  phosphatic  matter.  These  limestones  are  of  marine 
origin  and  not  related  to  the  fresh-water  marl  deposits  which  are  the 
subject  of  the  present  chapter. 

3.  In  the  same  States,  but  particularly  in  New  Jersey  and  Virginia, 
large  deposits  of  the  so-called  "  green-sand  marls  **  occur.  Thij*  material 
is  in  no  way  related  to  the  true  marls  (which  are  essentially  lime  carbon- 
ates), but  consists  largely  of  the  iron  silicate  called  i^uconite,  or  green 
sand,  with  very  small  percentages  of  clayey,  calcareous,  and  phosphalie 
matter. 

The  three  early  uses  of  the  term  "  marl  "  above  noted  all  agree  in 
that  they  apply  to  deposits  of  marine  origin,  while  the  marls  of  the  cement 
manufacturer  are  purely  fresh-water  deposits. 

Occurrence  of  marl  deposits. — Fresh-water  marls  occur  in  more  or 
lees  lenticular  or  basin-shaped  deposits  of  relatively  small  size.  Their 
form  and  local  character  are  both  due  to  the  fact  that  the  marls  were 
formed  by  deposition  in  lake  basins.  In  many  cases  these  lakes  still 
contain  water,  and  in  some  instances  marl  deposition  is  now  in  progress. 
In  other  cases,  however,  the  lake  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  marl- 
bed  now  occurs  in  a  swamp  or  marsh  covered  ^nth  peat  or  muck. 

The  disappearance  of  a  lake  in  this  fashion  must  be  regarded  as  part 
of  a  very  natural  and  almost  invariable  cycle  of  events.  The  existence 
of  a  lake  at  any  point  along  a  drainage  system  is  to  be  considered  a 
somewhat  unnatural  and  temporary  condition,  and  one  which  will  be 
removed  by  natural  causes  as  soon  as  possible.  In  the  glaciated 
portion  of  the  United  States  many  lakes  were  formed  at  the  close  of 
the  ( Haciid  |x>rio<l.  These  lakes  were  due  in  some  cases  to  the  fact  that 
deposits  of  sand  and  clay  laid  down  by  the  glaciers  ha<l  filled  old  vaUeys 
and  danuned  the  streams  occupying  such  valle>^.  In  other  cases 
the  lake  basins  were  formed  by  the  irregular  distribution  of  these  gbeial 
deposits,  leaving  hollows  and  deprcsoions  which  subsequently  became 
filled  with  water.    In  either  case  a  lake  or  pond  was  formed,  and  imme- 
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diately  a  series  of  natural  forces  were  set  in  operation  which  tended 
to  remove  this  lake.  Of  the  two  common  methods  of  lake  disappearance, 
one  has  but  little  to  do  with  our  present  subject,  but  the  other  is  closely 
connected  with  the  history  of  marl  deposition.  The  first  method  is 
the  gradual  deepening  of  the  outlet  by  the  action  of  its  own  current, 
resulting  in  the  draining  of  the  lake.  The  second  is  the  filling  up  of 
the  lake  basin  by  dojwsits  of  sand,  clay,  marl,  muck,  and  peat. 

Origin  of  marl  deposits. — The  exact  cause  of  the  formation  of  marl 
deposits  has  been  the  subject  of  much  investigation  and  discussion, 
particularly  in  the  past  few  years,  since  these  deposits  have  become 
of  so  great  economic  importance.  For  details  concerning  this  dis- 
cussion, reference  should  be  made  to  the  papers  listed  on  page  316-317, 
esjjecially  to  those  by  Davis  and  Blatchley.  In  the  present  place  only 
a  smnmary  of  the  main  facts — and  theories — in  regard  to  the  forma- 
tion of  marl  deposits  will  be  given. 

Marl  deposits  in  their  present  form  and  position  are  due  directly 
or  indirectly  to  glacial  action,  on  which  account  these  deposits  occur 
almost  exclusively  in  that  portion  of  the  country  which  was  covered 
by  ice  during  the  Glacial  epoch.  The  glaciers  aided  in  the  formation 
of  marl  deposits  in  two  ways:  first,  by  furnishing  a  large  supply  of 
finely  ground  calcareous  material  from  which  surface  waters  could 
take  up  lime  carbonate  in  solution,  and,  second,  by  forming  the  lake 
basins  in  which  these  waters  deposited  their  burden  of  lime  carbonate 
as  marl.  The  processes  followed  in  the  formation  of  marl  deposits 
may  be  outlined  with  some  confidence,  though  certain  of  the  steps  are 
still  subject  to  discussion. 

Rain-water,  though  theoretically  pure  before  approaching  the  earth's 
surface,  takes  up  a  considerable  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  in  passing 
through  the  atmosphere.  When  it  reaches  the  surface,  therefore, 
such  rain-water  is  in  reality  a  very  dilute  form  of  carbonic  acid  (H2CO3), 
and  as  such  is  capable  of  attacking  limestone,  taking  the  lime  carbonate 
(CaCOa)  into  solution  in  the  form  of  calcium  bicarbonate  (CaH2  (003)2). 
Practically  all  natural  water,  including  the  percolating  ground-water 
as  well  as  spring  and  stream  water,  is  therefore  able  to  change  itself 
with  lime  carbonate  if  some  source  of  that  compound  presents  itself. 
In  the  present  marl  districts  such  a  source  is  not  far  to  seek,  for  from 
New  York  to  Michigan  limestones  cover  a  large  proportion  of  the  sur- 
face. The  glaciers  during  their  advance  over  this  area  ground  up  vast 
quantities  of  the  surface  rocks,  leaving  the  pulverized  debris  in  the  form 
of  deposits  of  limey  gravels  and  limey  clays. 

Surface  waters  running  through  such  areas,  or  underground  waters 
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percolating  through  beds  of  limettooe  or  ooarae  limey  clays,  will,  if 
ehaiged  with  carbon  dioodde,  divolve  and  eany  off  lime  carbonate, 
the  exact  amount  so  dissolved  being  determined  by  the  percentage 
of  COs  contained  in  the  water,  its  temperature,  etc.  The  tendency  is 
for  every  water  to  charge  itself  with  its  maximum  pofvnhle  amount 
of  calcium  bicarbonate,  and  until  it  is  so  charged  it  will  continue  to 
attack  and  dissolve  limestones  which  it  encounters  in  its  course. 

When  the  water  is  almost  or  quite  saturated  with  calcium  bicar- 
bonate, any  increase  in  temperature  or  decrease  in  pressure  will  cause 
the  deposition  of  lime  carbonate.  Reactions  of  this  type  have  been 
appealed  to  as  explanations  of  the  formation  of  marl  deposits  through 
the  warming  or  loss  of  pressure  which  occurs  when  spring  or  stream 
water  enters  a  lake.    A  recent  statement  *  of  this  theory  is  as  follows: 

"  This  spring-water  as  it  enters  the  lake  is  always  coldfr  than  the 
waters  of  the  lake  itself.  The  bicarbonate  of  lime  is  more  soluble  in 
cold  water  than  in  warm  and  a  part  of  the  dissolved  material  is  there- 
fore precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder  soon  after  the  cold  stream 
enters  the  warmer,  still  water  of  the  lake.  Such  precipitation  of  cal- 
cium carbonate  from  cold  water  as  it  becomes  warm  is  seen  every  day 
in  almost  ever>'  household.  The  hard  water  heated  in  tea-kettles  holds 
while  cold  a  large  quantity  of  bicarbonate  of  lime  in  solution.  As  it 
becomes  warm,  much,  if  not  all  of  this  falls  and  forms  a  coating  of 
lime  carbonate  upon  the  bottom  of  the  kettle. 

**  Again,  if  there  is  a  large  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  perco- 
lating waters  the  percentage  of  carbonate  of  lime  held  in  solution  will 
be  increased  in  proportion.  As  the  spring-water  enters  the  lake  and 
rises  to  the  surface  the  pressure  will  be  decreased  and  a  part  of  the 
carbon  dioxide  will  escape  and  so  cause  a  precipitation  of  another  part 
of  the  carbonate  of  lime  according  to  the  following  formula: 

"  CaH2(C03)2-C02-CaC03-hH20.  • 

In  support  of  his  belief  that  the  formation  of  most  marl  deposits 
is  due  to  the  two  causes  above  outlined,  Blatchley  urges  that  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  marl  lakes  examined  in  Indiana  are  fed  by  subterranean 
or  subaqueous  springs,  even  though  they  also  have  streams  entering 
and  leaving  them,  and  that  "the  larger  deposits  of  marl  in  the  lakes 
are  found  in  close  proximity  to  these  springs." 

Davis,  in  studying  the  Michigan  marls,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  causes  above  noted  would  not  of  themselves  account  for  the  majority 

*  Blatchley,  W.  8.    25th  Ann.  Rep.  Indiana  DepC.  Geofefy.  p  45. 
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of  marl  depasit^s.  His  studies  *  led  him  to  believe  that  more  important 
effects  were  due  to  the  action  of  certain  aquatic  plants  of  low  type, 
notably  Chora  (sonewort)  and  Zonotrichia^  another  alga.  Plants  of 
higher  type  are  also  influential  in  marl  deposition,  but  to  a  less  degree. 
Davis  has  summarized  t  his  views  as  follows: 

"  All  green  plants,  whether  aquatic  or  terrestrial,  take  in  the  gas 
(carbon  dioxide)  through  their  leaves  and  stems  and  build  the  carbon 
atoms  and  part  of  the  oxj-gen  atoms  of  which  the  gas  is  composed  into 
the  new  compounds  of  their  own  tissues,  in  the  process  releasing  the 
remainder  of  the  oxygen  atoms.  Admitting  these  facts,  we  have  two 
possible  general  causes  for  the  formation  of  the  incrustation  (of  cal- 
cium carbonate)  upon  all  aquatic  plants.  If  the  calcium  and  other 
salts  are  in  excess  in  the  water,  and  are  held  in  solution  by  free  carbon 
dioxide,  then  the  more  or  less  complete  abstraction  of  that  gas  from 
the  water  in  direct  contact  with  plants  causes  precipitation  of  the  (lime) 
salts  upon  the  parts  abstracting  the  gas,  namely,  the  stems  and  leaves. 
But  in  water  containing  the  salts,  especially  calcium  bicarbonate,  in 
amounts  so  small  that  they  would  not  be  precipitated  if  there  were 
no  free  carbon  dioxide  present  in  the  water  at  all,  the  precipitation 
may  be  considered  a  purely  chemical  problem,  a  solution  of  which  may 
be  looked  for  in  the  action,  upon  the  bicarbonates,  of  the  oxygen  set 
free  by  the  plants.  Of  these  bicarbonates,  calcium  bicarbonate  is  the 
most  abundant,  and  the  reaction  upon  it  may  be  taken  as  typical  and 
expressed  by  the  following  chemical  equation: 

CaH2(C03)2     +    O  =      CaCOa     +     CO2     +H2O-I-   O, 

Calcium  bicarbonate + oxygen  — calcium  carbonate  +  carbon  dioxide  +  water  +  oxygen 

in  which  the  calcium  bicarbonate  is  converted  into  the  normal  (and  very 
slightly  soluble)  carbonate  by  the  oxygen  liberated  by  the  plants,  and 
both  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  are  set  free,  the  free  oxygen  possibly 
acting  still  further  to  precipitate  calcium  monocarbonate.  It  is  probable 
that  the  plants  actually  do  precipitate  calcium  carbonate  in  both  these 
ways  (i.e.,  by  abstracting  carbon  dioxide  from  the  wat/cr  and  by  freeing 
oxygen),  but  in  water  containing  relatively  small  amounts  of  calcium 
bicarbonate  the  latter  would  seem  to  be  the  probable  method." 

Professor  Davis  has  further  proven  that  Chara  acts  in  still  a  third 
way,  abstracting  lime  salts  directly  from  the  water  as  part  of  its  life 
processes  and  depositing  them  in  its  tissues. 

•  See  papers  by  Davis,  cited  in  list  on  pp.  316-317. 
t  Vol.  8,  pt.  3,  Reports  Michigan  Geol.  Survey,  p.  69. 
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A  further  potnbfe  mode  of  derivation,  which  is  admitledty  the  wmy 
ill  wliirh  part  of  all  the  marl  depodU  have  origifiated,  it  thmuKh  the 
<lii<Mi  ittionofmoUuMi.  Theie  animals  are  eipeeially  frequent  in  limegr 
wit.  I.  .md  have  the  power  of  ahetracting  lime  salts  from  the  water 
atil  utilising  the  resulting  lime  oarbonate  in  the  fonnation  of  their 
hhrlU.  On  the  death  of  the  animab  their  shells  sink  to  the  bottam 
timl  fonn  an  cmcntial  |M)rtion  of  any  deposit  which  is  in  process  of  fonna- 
tion. In  itfinio  iiiarl-bods  shells  amount  to  an  important  perrentage  of 
the  total,  but  in  most  cases  thcv  wiD  probably  constitute  kss  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  entire  rums. 

The  facts  so  far  stated  may  be  summarised  as  foUowg:  Spring  or 
Htroaiu  water,  carrying  lime  carbonate  in  solution,  deposits  it  in  lakea 
in  the  form  of  niarl,  this  deposition  being  caused  by: 

(o)  Escape  of  carbon  dioxide,  owing  to  decrease  in  pressure; 

(6)  Superaaturation,  owing  to  rise  in  temperature; 

(e)  Abstraction  of  carbon  dioxide  by  plants; 

(d)  FVeeing  of  oxygen  by  |dants,  remiltinff  in  fommtion  of  caiboo- 

ate«  from  bicarbonatee; 
(«)  Direct  abstraction  and  crvKtallization  of  lime  salts  by  Cham. 
(/)  Abstraction  of  lime  by  molluscs  and   fonnation  of  sbeD 

deposits. 

The  formation  of  a  given  marl-bed  may  be  due  to  the  operation  of 
any  one  of  these  cauHcs,  or  the  cooperation  of  two  or  more  of  them. 

Geographic  distribution  of  mad  deposits. — The  geographic  dis- 
tribution uf  inurl  ilepo6it«  is  intiniutely  rt*lutcd  to  the  geologic  history 
of  the  region  in  which  they  occur.  Marl-bee'^  are,  as  indicated  in  the 
preceding  section,  the  result  of  the  filling  of  old  lake  basins.  Lakes 
are  not  common  except  in  thoee  portions  of  the  United  States  which 
were  affected  by  glacial  action,  since  hdces  are  in  general  due  to  the 
damming  of  streams  by  glacial  material  or  to  irregularities  in 
of  such  material.  Workable  marl  deposits,  therefore,  are 
exclusively  confined  to  those  portions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
lying  north  of  the  former  southern  limit  of  the  gUciers. 

Marl-beds  are  found  in  the  New  England  States,  where,  howevw, 
they  are  seldom  of  important  sise,  and  in  New  York,  large  beds  occurring 
in  the  central  and  western  portions  of  that  State.  Deposits  are  frequent 
and  important  in  Michigan,  and  in  the  northern  portion  of  Ohio.  Indiana, 
and  idinois.  Marl-beds  occur  in  Iowa,  Wiseouin,  and  Minnesota, 
but  have  not  been  as  yet  expknted  for  cement-manufacture.  Extensive 
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nmrl-lxHis  also  occur  in  Ontario,  Quclx^c,  and  other  Canadian  prov- 
inces. 

Physical  characters  of  marl. — Marl  as  found  in  existing  lakes  may 
contain  a«  high  a.*^  50  iK»r  cent  of  water,  while  even  the  dry  marl-beds 
occurring  in  swjuiij)s  or  niarehes  will  carry  15  to  25  per  cent  of  moisture. 
This  moisture,  together  with  the  fine  granular  character  of  the  marl 
itself,  gives  it  a  sticky,  putty-like  character.  In  color  pure  marl  is 
white,  but  it  usually  contains  so  much  organic  matter  as  to  give  even 
the  better  samples  a  grayish  or  yellowish  tint,  while  the  more  impure 
marls  may  be  very  dark  gray  in  color. 

Marl  usually  contains  very  little  sand  or  grit,  though  some  of  its 
shells  and  lime  carbonate  particles  may  give  it  a  gritty  feeling  when 
examined.  Such  shells,  etc.,  can,  however,  be  usually  crushed  between 
the  fingers,  which  will  serve  to  distinguish  them  in  the  field  from  sand 
grains.  Though  as  sticky  as  clay,  marl  is  markedly  lighter  in  weight, 
owing  to  the  high  percentage  of  moisture  which  it  contains. 

The  natural  fineness  of  marl  is  a  matter  which  is  of  direct  interest 
to  the  Portland-cement  manufacturer,  because  of  ite  effect  on  the 
cost  of  grinding  the  raw  material.  Marls  difTor  quite  widely  in  this 
regard,  some  being  fine-grained  throughout,  while  others  contain  con- 
siderable percentages  of  coarse  material,  including  shells,  etc. 

The  sieving  tests  tabulated  below  *  were  carried  out  by  Prof.  Da\ns 
on  samples  of  marl  from  three  Michigan  localities,  and  serve  to  show 
the  differences  in  fineness  above  noted. 


Table  154. 
Fineness  op  Crude  Marl.     (Davis.) 


1. 

2. 

3. 

Residue  on  20-ine8h 

sieve 

Per  Cent. 

32.25 
6.06 
7.58 
2  90 
4.81 

46.40 

Per  C«nt. 
31   52 

14.48 

12  76 

2  56 

6.74 

31  94 

Per  Cent. 
0.36 

i,           a      40.     .1 

3.53 

"        '*    60-    " 

6.61 

•'    80-    " 

3.34 

a   jQQ.     It 

6.44 

PaiwinR        100-    " 

79.82 

1.  Cedar  T4ike. 

2.  Litt!eficld  Uke. 

3.  Michigan  P.  C.  Co..  Coldwater. 


The  weight  of  the  marl  is  also  a  matter  of  economic  interest.  A 
wet  marl,  as  dredged  from  a  lake  bottom  carrying  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of 
water,  may  average  about  2000  pounds  per  cubic  yard,  so  that  a  cubic 

•  Vol.  8,  pt.  3,  Reports  Michigan  Geol.  Survey,  pp.  74-77. 
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yard  of  such  materuU  would  oonUin  only  about  800  to  1000  pounds  diy 
inaii.  A  dry  inari  taken  from  a  weUKiraioed  marih  or  •wamp  niay  nin  aa 
low  as  20  per  cent  ci  water.  Such  a  marl  would  then  wetgh  about 
2600  pounds  per  oubie  yard,  and  a  cubic  yard  would  contain  about  a  ton 
of  pure  marl 

In  dealing  with  the  wet  marls  a  eement-plaiit  may  produce  from 
one  and  a  half  to  three  barrels  of  cement  from  each  cubic  yard  of  marl, 
while  a  marsh  nuui  might  yield  four  barrels  oement  per  cubte  yaixL 
If)  estimating  the  life  of  a  lake  marl  deporit  it  wiD  be  safest  to  assume 
that  each  cubic  yard  of  marl  in  place  will  produce  only  two  barreb  of 
cement. 

Chemical  composition  of  marl. — Marl  itself,  being  a  chemical  depoift, 
is  almoet  a  pure  carbonate  of  lime.  During  and  after  itii  deposition,  how- 
ever, foreign  matter  of  variouA  kimh)  'w  apt  to  get  mixed  in  with  the 
marl,  the  principal  iiiipuritie«  thutf  introduced  being  fine  sand,  clayey 
matter,  and  organic  material.  Of  these  the  most  important,  from  the 
cement  manufacturer's  point  of  view,  is  the  organic  matter. 

Sand  is  rarely  present  in  sufficient  amount  to  render  the  marl 
vioeable,  and  of  the  2  or  3  per  cent  of  sand  shown  by  most  marls 
in  fine  enough  to  pass  a  150-mesh  sieve  and  will  therefore  enter  into 
combination  in  the  kiln.  The  clay  present  in  marls  is  principally  objec- 
tionable lxH*aufle  of  its  tendency  to  increase  the  percentage  of  mirfMM^^ 
and  sulphur  trioxide. 

Organic  matter  bums  out  in  the  kfln  and  might  therefore  be  regarded 
as  a  harmless  impurity.  But  a  high  percentage  of  it  in  a  mari  is  in 
reality  ver>'  objectionable,  both  negatively,  because  it  lowers  the  per- 
centage of  lime  carbonate  in  the  marl,  and  positively,  because  it  retains 
moisture  with  great  avidity.  It  is  almoet  impossible  to  diy  a  mari  odd- 
taining  much  organic  matter,  and  in  any  semi-dry  or  dr>'  prooess 
would  be  a  very  serious  disadvantage.  Oiganic  matter  in  its 
forms — i.e.,  roots,  branches,  twigs,  etc.,  interferes  greatly  with  the  grind- 
ing of  the  marl,  though  the  larger  fragments  are  usually  taken  out  by  a 
separator  early  in  the  reducing  process. 

In  the  following  table  (155)  are  given  the  analyses  of  marls  used  at 
(lifferent  American  cement-plants,  some  quoted  from  published  auureea 
and  others  supplied  by  the  chemists  of  the  pUnts.  A  few  of  the  quoted 
ana]]r8es  are  taken  from  prospeetuses,  but  in  general  the  analyses  are 
of  more  satisfactory  character.  In  aU  cases  they  are  calculated  dry, 
all  water  bekm  212''  being  neglected. 

The  analyses  given  in  this  table  are  mostly  not  picked  ana^ysea, 
such  as  are  usuaDy  quoted  in  proapeetons,  in  which  the  mari  rarely 
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Table  155. 
Analtsbb  op  Marla  Used  in  American  Cbment-plantb. 


SiliM 

(8iO|). 

AltK 

mina 
(AlsOi). 

Iron 
Ozid« 

Uroe 
(C.O). 

MacnesU 
(MiO). 

Alkalicw 

Sulphur 
TVi- 
oxide 
(80a). 

Carbon 
Dioxide 
(CO,). 

Organio 
MatUir. 

1  74 

0.90 

0.28 

49.84 

1.75 

1  12 

1 

46  01 

2 

1  78 

1  21 

49.66 

1.30 

1.58 

40.35 

4.23 

8 

0  85 

0  86 

51.04 

1  31 

4 

0.66 

0.62 

53  17 

0  47 

42  35 

2  53 

5 

3  80 

n.d. 

51.10 

1  54 

6!24 

41  82 

1  50 

6 

0  19 

0.05   1    0.07 

51.31 

1  93 

0.14 

42.40 

2.25 

7 

0  22 

0  76 

51.56 

1.26 

46.20 

8 

0  77 

0.11 

53.58 

0  91 

43  14 

9 

1  24 

0  80 

50  90 

1.43 

41  .54 

4.09 

10 

0  72 

0.24   1    0.12 

55.12 

0.44 

tr. 

43.77 

11 

0  06 

0.80 

55.00 

0.05 

43  22 

12 

1.19 

0.55 

0.25 

52.50 

i.'ie 

i^si 

tr. 

42  51 

n.d. 

13 

1  20 

0.55 

0.40 

51  15 

0  37 

5.79 

0.28 

40,59 

n.d. 

14 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

51.90 

0.83 

n.d. 

0.20 

41.67 

n.d. 

15 

1  65 

0.81 

50.77 

tr. 

n.d. 

0  66 

39.89 

n.d. 

16 

0  4 

0.2     1   0.2 

53  50 

0.3 

17 

17 

0  42 

1  08 

52.36 

1  01 

2.01 

42  26 

0.86 

18 

0  26 

0  10 

52.86 

0.18 

41  73 

1.54 

19 

0  26 

0.21       0.01 

50.98 

0.19 

40.26 

1.68 

20 

6  22 

1.70       0.86 

47.86 

0.04 

2.20 

42.11 

21 

0  14 

0  36 

53  16 

1.50 

22 

0  54 

0.56 

54  40 

2.34 

42  20 

23 

1  9S 

0.97 

50  95 

0.55 

0A2 

6!i6 

40.03 

0.25 

24 

0  26 

0.20 

52  86 

n.d. 

25 

1  43 

0.20   1    0.18 

50.62 

2.09 

.... 

45 

58 

26 

0.46 

0.44 

54.44 

0.30 





43.10 

1.12 

1-2.  Sandusky  P.  C.  Co..  Syracuse,  Ind.     8.  B.  Newberry,  analyst.     25th  Ann.  Rep.  Indiana 
Dept.  Geology,  p.  29,  182. 

3.  Wabash  P.  C.  Co..  Stroh.  Ind.     W.  R.  Osleaby,  analyst.     25th  Ann.  Rep.  Indiana  Dept. 

Geology,  p.  112. 

4.  Wabash  P.  C.  Co..  Stroh.  Ind. 

6.  Millens  P.  C.  Works,  South  Bend.  Ind.     H.  H.  Hooper,  analyst.     25th  Ann.  Rep.  Indiana 
Dept.  Geology,  p.  25. 

6.  Millens  P.  C.  Works.  South  Bend.  Ind.     W.  A.  Noyes,  analyst.     25th  Ann.   Rep.  Indiana 

Dept.  Geology,  p.  273. 

7.  Peninsular  P.  C.  Co.,  Cement  City.  Mich.     J.  O.  Dean,  analyst.     Vol.  8.  Mich.  Geol.  Survey, 

p.  236. 

8.  Newaygo  P.  C.  Co.,  Newaygo,  Mich.     Lathbury  and  Spackman,  analysts.     Manufacturer's 

pcospeetus. 

9.  Newayvo  P.  C.  Co.,  Newaygo,  Mich.     Vol.  8.  Mich.  Gml.  Survey,  p.  240. 

10,11.      "  "  "  "         Allerman.  analyst.      Manufacturer's  prosoectus. 

12-13.  WolTftrine  P.  C.  Co.,  Coldwater.  Mich.     H.  E.  Brown,  analyst.     Vol.  8,  Mich.  Geol.  Survey, 
p.  247. 
14    Wolrerioe  P.  C.  Co..  Coldwater.  Mich.     "Cement  Induntry."  p.  78. 

15.  Bronsoo  P.  C.  Co..  Bronson,  Mich.     Minora!  Indiutry,  vol.  0.  p.  90. 

16.  Iroquois  P.  C.  Co..  Caledonia.  N.  Y.     22d  Ann.  Rep.  S.  Y.  SUte  GM>logisi. 

17.  Millens  P.  C.  Works.  WayUnd.  N.  Y. 
18-19.  Empire  P.  C.  Co..  Warners.  N.  Y. 

2a   Montexuma.  N.  Y.     First  marl  used  for  oement.     Mineral  Industry,  vol.  1.  p.  52. 

21.  American  C.  Co..  Jordan,  N.  Y. 

22    GenMee  Wayland  P.  C.  Co..  Perkinsville.  N.  Y. 

23.  Buckeve  P.  C.  Co..  Harper,  Ohio.     Mineral  Industry,  vol.  1,  p.  62. 

24.  Castalia  P.  C.  Co..  Castalia.  Ohio. 

2ft.  Imperial  P.  C.  Co..  Owen  Sound.  Ontario. 

26.  Canadian  P.  C.  Co..  Marlbank.  Ontario.     Rep.  Ontario  Bureau  Mines,  1001,  p.  16. 
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OArries  lett  than  fi8  per  oeot  of  lime  carbonate.  On  Uie  other  band 
some  of  them  are  etill  ooneiclenilily  U^ttcr  than  cran  Ijc  expected 
in  steady  praotioe.  The  following  data  iimy  thruw  Home  light  on  what 
sort  of  remits  are  really  obtained  when  a  marl  depodt  is  worked  ooo- 
tiniiouslly. 

First,  as  to  water  percentages:  At  a  Michigan  pUnt  which  takes 
its  marl  from  under  about  10  feet  of  water,  an  avemge  of  ten 
seoutive  analyses  gave  the  foUowing  resultJt : 

8iUoa(8iOi)..  0.07 

(AUG.; 


Iron  oxide  (F«,0,)....  }  ®^ 

Lime  carboiuite  (CsCO.)  39  80  (-CsO  22  29%) 

OrgMiienHiitar 0.69 

Water  59.  ae 

The  marl  in  qucHtion  in,  it  will  be  noted,  vciy  pure,  being  low  in 
both  clay  and  oigaiiic  matter.  The  point  to  be  noted  in  the  hiKh  |>er- 
centage  of  water  each  100  lbs.  of  material  dredged  containing  approxi- 
mately only  40  lbs.  of  lime  carbonate,  with  60  lbs.  of  water.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  marl  was  not  pumixMl  to  the  plant,  so  that 
this  large  percentage  of  water  represents  only  what  was  imavoidably 
taken  up  with  the  marl  during  dredging. 

Second,  as  to  purity:  A  long  series  of  analyses  of  marl  at  another 
prominent  Michigan  plant  gave  the  following  Umita  of  results.  These 
are  calculated  on  a  dry  basis,  the  55  per  cent  or  so  of  water  which  the 
marl  carried  when  reaching  the  plant  being  neglected. 


8akm(SXX) 1  40to   8.60 

AhiiiitiiA(AWOi)...  0  55"    1.30 

IroD  oxide  (FeiO>).  0  25*'    l.M 

Lime(CAO) SI  60  *' 46  20 

Mav>ens(McO)  .  1  25 '^  2  78 

CRrfaon  dioxide  (CO  42  90  '*  36  30 

OrKsnic  matter  0.05  "  10  50 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  results  that  the  manager  shoidd  expect  to 
receive  material  canying  often  very  high  percentages  of  water  and 
frequently  containing  a  large  amount  of  organic  matter  and  other 
impurities. 

^^"w«i"«"C  marl  deposits. — Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  material 
and  the  physical  conditions  under  which  it  occurs,  the  work  of  examin- 
ing and  valuing  a  marl  deposit  presents  certain  featurps  of  diffindty 
peculiar  to  itself.    As  in  any  other  prospecting  work,  the  two  factors 
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which  require  dct<»mii nation  are  respectively  the  extent  of  the  deposit 
and  the  composition  of  the  material. 

When  the  marl  occurs  in  an  old  lake-bed  overlain  by  soil  or  peat,  the 
area  can  be  roughly  laid  out  into  blocks  or  squares  of  convenient  size, 
borings  being  made  and  samples  taken  at  the  comers  of  these  squares.  A 
pocket  compass,  or,  better  yet,  the  cheap  "  drainage  level "  made  by 
Gurley  and  other  instrument-makers,  will  suffice  for  laying  out  the  work. 

A  marl  deposit  covered  by  water  must  be  handled  like  any  sound- 
ing proposition.  The  shore  line  should  first  be  roughly  surveyed,  after 
which  soundings  and  borings  must  be  made  from  a  raft  or  boat,  the 
position  of  each  boring  being  located  by  bearings  taken  to  fixed  points 
in  the  shore.  A  broad  steady  platform  is  necessary  for  the  borings. 
This  is  afforded  either  by  using  a  raft  with  a  square  opening  in  its  center 
or  by  laying  planks  across  the  ends  of  two  boats. 

As  the  methods  employed  in  determining  the  thickness  and  char- 
acter of  marl-beds  are  of  a  somewhat  special  character  and  are  not 
fully  described  in  current  engineering  text-books,  the  writer  feels  justified 
in  introducing  here  a  very  detailed  account  of  these  methods  by  Mr. 
David  J.  Hale,  of  the  Michigan  Geological  Survey.  This  accoimt  is 
taken  almost  verbatim  from  the  paper  cited  below.* 

In  dealing  with  fairly  solid  marls  not  deeply  covered  with  peat 
or  soil,  the  simple  outfit  described  below  has  proven  very  successful 
when  manipulated  with  care.     It  is  prepared  as  follows: 

Weld  an  ordinary  2-inch  auger  on  a  |-ineh  gas-pipe  2  feet  long. 
Thread  the  unwelded  end  of  the  pipe  for  coupling.  Cut  three  lengths 
of  pipe  each  in  half  or  in  four  pieces  if  it  is  desired  to  carry  the  outfit 
long  distances.  Thread  the  ends  of  these  sections  for  coupling.  Get 
couplings  enough  to  couple  all  together,  so  as  to  make  a  continuous 
hollow  rod  with  attached  auger.  Insert  a  "  T  "  coupling  on  the  handle 
end,  or  end  farthest  from  the  auger,  and  pass  a  rod  or  stick  through 
this  so  as  to  turn  the  outfit.  A  better  way  is  to  screw  into  each  free 
end  of  the  **  T  "  a  rod  or  piece  of  gas-pipe  18  inches  long.  Usually  a 
pair  of  Stillson  wrenches  are  needed  to  untwist  the  pipe,  which  becomes 
jammed  during  the  boring. 

Three-eighthft-inch  pipe,  as  above  reconmiended,  will  bo  found  to  lift 
out  much  easier  than  half -inch,  but  will  not  do  for  deep  boring;  ^^-inch 
pipe  is  entirely  too  light  and  l-inch  pipe  is  too  difficult  to  handle.  A 
light,  easily  handled  outfit  is  a  great  aid  in  boring,  because  the  quicker 
the  rod  can  be  driven  the  less  friction  there  will  be  to  contend  with,  for 

*  Hale,  D.  J.  The  use  of  marl  for  cement  manufacture.  Vol.  8,  pt.  3,  Reporta 
Mich.  Geol.  Survey,  especially  pp.  9-13,  108-110. 
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the  mail  purOdm  wOl  not  have  time  to  aettJe  alter  eeeh 
the  rod 

In  boring,  the  hendle  ihould  be  twialed  around  as  the  rod  ii  iboved 
down,  even  though  the  surface  material  may  be  soft  enough  to  pcnnit 
it  to  be  driven  down  wi'  out  twisting,  beeauee  if  tho  latu^r  nirthcid  is 
adopted  the  surface  ma.jrial  first  taken  up  by  the  auger  will  cling  to 
it  during  its  descent,  and  will  prevent  securing  a  sample  of  the  marl 
at  lower  depth.  As  each  new  length  of  pipe  is  added,  the  couplings 
dhould  be  firmly  tightened,  as  neglect  of  this  precaution  may  mean 
the  loss  of  most  of  the  outfit  through  uncoupling  while  it  is  being 
drawn  up. 

This  device  gives  good  results  when  employed  on  a  fairiy  dense  marl 
not  deeply  covered  by  peat  or  grass,  because  the  auger  wfll  clear  itself 
'face  niiitoHal  on  the  way  down  and  will  retain  fairly  weQ  the 
:uple  taken  at  the  bottom. 

In  heavily  covered  marl-beds,  or  in  dealing  with  very  fluid  maris, 
other  boring  deviccH  must  be  tried.  A  clunun^'  but  efficient  type  of 
sampler  for  this  purpose  is  made  as  follows:  Take  a  2-foot  length  of 
1-inch  gas-pipe  and  thread  one  end  for  coupling.  Screw  reducers  on  the 
coupled  end  until  the  la.st  reducer  can  take  a  |-inch  or  )-inch  pipe, 
ii»v  ntH-omtary  number  of  lengths  of  which  pipe  will  form  the  rod  proper, 
t  he  open  edge  of  the  1-inch  pipe  and  fit  into  it  a  plug  with  a 
shoul  '  fits  against  the  rim,  allowing  the  plug  to  penetrate  i  inch 

into  u.  ,.va  end  of  the  pipe.  Sharpen  the  end  of  the  plug  opposite 
the  shoulder  and  bore  a  hole  lengthwise  through  the  plug.  Pass  a 
iV-inch  iron  rod  through  the  plug  from  the  shoulder  end  and  bolt  it  by 
screwing  a  nut  upon  the  end  opposite  the  shoulder,  which  end  should  be 
sharpened  so  as  to  penetrate  the  mari  more  easily.  The  end  of  the  rod 
may  be  thrca<le<l  for  several  inches  and  a  nut  screwed  on,  then  pass  the 
end  of  the  nxl  through  the  plug  and  screw  the  nut  tight  against  the  plug. 
This  will  hold  the  plug  in  place  during  boring  and  withdrawing.  The 
hkI  is  inserted  in  the  1-inch  pipe  and  passed  up  through  that  and  the 
1-inch  pipe,  from  the  upper  end  of  which  the  free  end  of  the  rod  may 
project.  The  rod  gives  a  means  of  either  closing  firmly  or  opening  the 
bottom  end  of  the  1-inch  pipe.  When  boring  the  plug  is  held  finn|y 
against  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  by  means  of  the  rod,  and  the  whole  appap 
ratus  is  shoved  down  into  the  mari  to  the  desired  depth.  The  pipe  k 
then  raised,  while  the  rod  is  held  stationary;  the  apparatus  is  hold  in 
this  position  a  moment  to  allow  the  mari  to  close  in  about  the  rod  and 
then  the  pipe  is  lowered  until  the  plug  closes  it.  With  the  plug  held 
firmly  the  entire  apparatus  is  raised  to  the  surface,  the  plug  loosened,  and 
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the  siunple  of  marl  taken  out  of  the  soction  of  l-inch  pipe.  This  device 
can  be  driven  through  ami  withdrawn  from  a  niarl-bed  covered  by  jxjat, 
grass,  etc.,  and  still  the  marl  sample  can  be  preserved  from  intermixture 
with  these  materials. 

A  borer  invented  and  manufactured  by  Robert  G.  Hunt  <fe  Co.  is  also 
noted  by  Mr.  Hale.  This  consists  of  a  piece  of  steel  about  18  feet 
lonji[,  much  the  shape  of  the  half  of  a  long  gun-barrel  split  longitudinally. 
The  end  which  first  enters  the  marl  is  capped  and  point/cd  with  steel 
80  that  it  will  penetrate  more  easily,  while  the  other  end  is  provided 
wnth  a  handle  for  raising  the  apparatus.  The  two  vertical  edges  of  the 
barrel  are  sharpened  so  as  to  cut  the  marl.  When  the  instrument  has 
been  driven  down  to  the  desired  depth  it  is  turned  half  around,  filling 
the  half  cylinder  with  marl  for  its  entire  length,  and  then  withdrawn. 
This  gives  a  perfect  sample  of  the  bed  from  top  to  bottom. 

The  various  devices  above  described  will  generally  give  satisfactory 
results  when  operating  in  moderate  depths  of  water  and  on  any  but 
the  most  fluid  marls.  For  these  latter,  as  well  as  for  sampling  in  deep 
water,  special  devices  are  required,  which  are  described  by  Mr.  Hale 
in  the  paper  cited.  But  in  examining  deposits  of  marl  to  be  used  as 
Portland-cement  material  the  very  deep  and  very  fluid  marls  may  be 
dismissed  without  sampling.  For  under  present  economic  conditions 
such  materials  could  not  be  profitably  used  in  cement-manufacture. 

After  the  results  of  the  borings  have  been  plotted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  both  depth  of  water  and  thickness  of  marl,  the  amount  of  marl 
available  can  be  calculated  quite  closely.  In  making  these  estimates  it 
will  be  safest  to  assume  that  each  cubic  yard  of  marl  in  the  lake  will 
yield  900  lbs.  of  dry  marl,  or  sufficient  to  make  two  barrels  of  cement. 
A  1000  bbl.  plant  should  therefore  own  about  3,000,000  cubic  yards 
of  marl,  which  would  insure  a  twenty-year  supply  of  raw  material. 

List  of  references  on  marls. — Of  the  following  papers  on  marls,  those 
dealing  chiefly  with  the  origin  of  marl  deposits  are  marked  A;  those 
describing  the  deposits  of  certain  States  or  areas  are  marked  B;  and 
those  discussing  the  technology  of  marls  as  cement  materials  are 
marked  C: 

Af  B.  Blatchlcy,  W.  S.,  and  Ashley,  G.  H.    The  lakes  of  northern  Indiana  and 

their  associated  marl  deposits.    25th  Ann.  Rep.  Indiana  Dept.  Geology 

and  Natural  Resources,  pp.  31-321.     1901. 
A,  Davis,  C.  A.    A  contribution  to  the  natural  history  of  marl.    Journal  of 

Geology,  vol.  8,  pp.  48.V497.     1900. 
A.  Davis,  C.  A.    A  remarkable  marl  lake.    Journal  of  Geology,  vol.  8,  pp. 

498-500.     1900. 
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A,  Davit,  C.  A.    Seeood  eootributlon  to  the  mitunU  hintory  of  nMfi    JouniAl 
oT  G«olofy,  vol.  9»  pp.  401-^606.    1001 . 

A.  Davif,  C.  A.    A  oontributioo  to  the  natural  hiirtory  of  mart    Vol  8,  pi.  S, 

Repurtii,  MiehifaA  Qeolofiflal  Survey,  pp.  (W^IOS.    1003. 

B,  C.  Eokel,  E.  C.    Cemeot  materiala  and  eemeot  induirtriei  of  tiie  Unitod 

Slates.    Bulleitn  348,  U.S.Oeologioal  Survey.    1006. 
B,  EOs,  R.  W.    Marl  deporita  of  eastern  Canada.    OtUwa  NatunUist,  vol.  16, 
pp.MM».    1002. 

B.  Fail,  D.    Marls  and  days  in  Michigan.    Vol.  8,  pi.  3,  Reporta  Blichicao 

QeoloiEical  Survey,  pp.  84^-348.    1008. 
A.BfC,  Hale,  D.  J.    Marl  and  its  application  to  the  manufacture  of  PortUnd 
cement    Vol.  8,  pi.  8,  Reporta  Michigan  Qeoiojieal  Survey,  pp.  1-64, 
in:^ioo.    1003. 

\.  C.    Notes  on  the  origin  of  Michigan  bog-Uroes.    VoL  8,  pi.  3, 
''   '         r.eologiGal  Survey,  pp.  100-223.    1003. 
BfC,  I  mftH  localitiesand  Pbrtland-cement  millif  in  Michigan. 

Vol.  N,  pt.  a.  i :  M  uhiKsn  Geological  Survey,  pp.  224-842.    1003. 

C.  Tiithbun*.  H.  B.        velopment  of  marl  and  cUy  properties  for  the 

manufacture  of  Portland  cement.    Vol.  8,  pt.  3,  Reports  Mifihigan 

Geolofncal  Suney.  pp.  101-108.     1003. 
H.  Rie»,  H.    Umc  antl  cement  industries  of  New  York.    Bulletin  44,  New 

York  SUte  Muneum,  pp.  326.     1001. 
.4,  B.  RusaeU,  I.  C.    The  Porthind-cement  industry  in  Michigan.    2ad  Ann. 

Rep.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  3.  pp.  620-685.    1002. 
C  Spaokman,  H.  S.    The  manufacture  of  cement  fn)m  marl  and  day.    Proc. 

EngineerB*  Gub  of  Phila..  April,  1003.    KiiKincering  News,  voL  40,  pp. 

402-4&4.    June  4,  1003 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
ALKALI  WASTE:   BLAST-FURNACE  SLAG. 

The  two  raw  materials  to  be  discussed  in  the  present  chapter  agree 
in  being  waste  products  or  by-products  of  other  industries  which,  because 
of  their  chemical  composition,  can  be  used  in  Portland-cement  manu- 
facture. In  almost  every  other  respect  they  differ.  Alkali  waste  is 
a  fine-grained,  soft  and  pure  form  of  lime  carbonate.  Slag  is  very  hard, 
coarse-grained,  and  is  composed  of  lime  (CaO),  silica,  and  alumina. 

Waste  products  or  by-products  can,  of  course,  be  usually  obtained 
at  a  low  or  nominal  cost,  and  on  this  account  both  slag  and  alkali  waste 
assume  an  importance  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  their  other  proper- 
ties. But  it  must  be  recollected  that  as  by-products  their  production 
and  quality  depend  entirely  upwn  the  condition  of  the  industries  of 
which  they  are  wastes,  and  that  no  furnace  manager  or  alkali-works 
superintendent  will  run  his  plant  solely  in  order  to  turn  out  a  by-product 
regular  in  amount  and  composition.  For  this  reason  it  is  essential  that 
a  cement-plant  using  a  waste  product  must  be  closely  identified  in  owner- 
ship with  the  furnace  or  works  which  furnishes  this  waste  product. 
Conunon  ownership  is  practically  the  only  way  of  insuring  a  sufficient 
and  regular  supply  of  satisfactory  composition. 

Alkali  Waste. 

A  large  amount  of  waste  material  results  from  the  processes  used 
at  alkali  works  in  the  manufacture  of  caustic  soda.  This  waste  mate- 
rial is  largely  a  precipitated  form  of  calcium  carbonate,  and  if  sufficiently 
free  from  injurious  impurities,  furnishes  a  cheap  source  of  lime  for  use 
in  Portland-cement  manufacture.  The  value  of  the  waste  for  this  pur- 
pose dop<*n(l.s  largely  on  the  process  from  which  it  resulted. 

Leblanc-process  waste. — The  waste  resulting  from  the  Leblanc 
process  carries  a  very  large  percentage  of  sulphur,  mostly  in  the  form 
of  lime  sulphides,  carried  over  from  the  pyrites  used  in  the  process.  A 
fairly  typical  analysis  *  of  Leblanc-process  waste  is  given  below  and 
will  serve  to  show  the  composition  of  this  material: 

•  Kingrett,  C.  T.    The  Alkali  Trade,  p.  134. 
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(CtOO^ 

(OrfOO 

Iiin0hydnit«(CaH/)k) 
LiflMdtoulphide(CdSi) 
iiwmm  nilphiiU  (GaS). . . 
Sodium  MlphkiACNa^) 
Ma^MihiiD  lUieato  (M|0iO.) 
Pboipluiiet  of  iitm  Mid  duminA 


41  ao 

2  53 
8  73 
A07 

25  79 
1  44 

3  63 

H   01 


Tliia  material  is  obviounly  unfit  for  line  in  the  manufacture  of  Port- 
land cement.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  recover  the  sulphur  con- 
tained in  the  waste,  but  the  removal  of  this  constituent  is  never  sulti- 
cicntly  perfect  to  permit  the  resulting  waste  to  be  of  use  to  the  cement 
manufacturer. 

Ammonia-process  waste. — ^The  waste  from  ammonia-process  works 
18,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  pure  mass  of  precipitated  lime,  mostly  in  the 
carbonate  form,  though  some  lime  hydrate  is  always  present.  As  pyrite 
is  not  used  in  this  process,  the  sulphur  in  the  waste  is  conunonly  well 
within  Portland-cement  limits.  The  magnesia  content  of  the  waste  may 
or  may  not  be  high,  according  to  the  character  of  the  limestone  that  has 
been  used  in  the  process  of  soda-manufacture.  When  a  pure  limestone 
low  in  magnesium  carbonate  has  been  used,  the  waste  wiU  be  low  in 
magnesia  and  is  then  a  very  satisfactory  Portland-cement  material.  The 
following  analyses  are  representative  of  the  waste  obtained  at  alkali- 
plants  using  the  ammonia  process. 


Anal 


Table  156. 
OF  Alkali  Waste,  Ammcvu  Paocns. 


Silica  (SiOi).... 
Ahimina  (AWOa) 

~    1 

ra«0) 
Sulphur  trioxide  (SOi) 

Sulphur  (S) 

OurtKm  dioxide  (00k) 
Water 


I. 


0.60 

8.04/ 

58  83 
0  48 
0  20 
n.d. 
n.d. 

42  43 
n.d. 


1.96 
1  41 
1  38 
48  20 
l.M 

0  64 

1  26 
n.d. 

80  60 
8.80 


1.75 

I  0.61 

60  60 
5.35 
064 
n.d. 
0  10 

}41.70{ 


n.d. 

2.20 

52.40 
3  75 
020 


n 

n 

41 

n 


d. 
d. 
17 
d. 


O.W 

1.62 

50  40 
f  97 
0  50 
n.d. 
006 
n.d 
n.d 


The  analyses  given  in  the  above  table  are  of  alkali 
have  at  one  time  or  another  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Portiaiid 
cement  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  EngUnd.  The  effect  on  the 
waste  when  a  magnesian  limestone  is  used  in  the  alkali-phmt  is  wen 
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shown  by  analyses  ii,  1  and  5,  in  all  of  which  th<  sia  is  high  for  a 

Portland-cement  material. 

At  the  only  American  cement-plant  which  uses  alkali  waste  the 
materials  (clay  and  wjuste)  are  inixcnl  wot.  The  waste  carries  90  to  95 
per  cent  of  lime  carbonate,  while  the  clay  used  gives  the  following 
analysis: 

SiUca(SiO,)..  63.54 

Alumina  (AUOa)  \  24  00 

Iron  oxide  (FciOi) .  . .  / 

Lime  (CaO) 1  00 

Magnesia  (MgO) ...  1  05 

Alkalies  (K,0,Na,0) 0  78 

Carbon  dioxide  (CO.)    .  2  47 

Water  7.05 

The  clay  is  put  through  a  rotary  drier  and  ground  in  a  dry-pan, 
after  which  the  waste  and  clay  are  mixed  in  a  wet  pug-mill  and  ground 
in  wet  tube  mills.  The  mix  is  made  drier  than  at  most  of  the  plants 
using  marl  and  contains  usually  about  40  per  cent  of  water. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  necessary  that  wet  mixing  should  be  practiced 
when  alkali  waste  is  employed  as  one  raw  material.  The  waste  could 
be  dried,  though  it  is  possible  that  its  physical  properties  might  render 
this  more  difficult  than  dr>'ing  limostonos  or  clays. 

List  of  references  on  alkali  waste  as  a  cement  material. — The  follow- 
ing brief  list  covers  the  few  available  references  on  this  subject: 

Butler,  D.  B.  [Alkali  waste  used  in  England.]  Portland  Cement:  its  Manu- 
facture, Testing,  and  Use,  pp.  2^27.     1899. 

Lathbury,  B.  B.  The  Michigan  Alkali  Company's  plant  for  manufacturing 
Portland  cement  from  caustic-soda  waste.  Engineering  News,  June  7, 
1900. 

Lathbury,  B.  B.,  and  Spackman,  H.  S.  The  Michigan  Alkali  Company's  plant, 
Wyandotte,  Michigan.    The  Rotary  Kiln,  pp.  110-119.     1902. 

Redgrave,  G.  R.  [Use  of  alkali  waste  in  England.]  Calcareous  Cements: 
their  Nature  and  Uses,  pp.  182-184.     1805. 

Blast-furnace  Slag. 

True  Portland  cements,  which  must  be  sharply  distinguished  from 
the  slag  (or  puzzolan)  cements  described  in  Part  VII  of  this  volume,  can 
be  made  from  mixtures  which  contain  blast-furnace  slag  as  one  ingre- 
dient. In  this  case  the  slag  is  intimately  mixed  with  limestone  and  the 
mixture  is  finely  powdered.  It  is  then  burned  in  kilns  and  the  resulting 
clinker  pulverized. 
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The  riifi  from  iron  furaaioas  onnmrt  MwotiAily  of  lime  (CaO),  dlioa 
(BiOs),  And  alumina  (AljOs),  though  snail  peroeoUi«BS  ol  iron  onde 
(FeO),  maiHMwia  (BlgO),  and  sulphur  (8)  an  commonly  praaent. 
HUiff  may  therefore  be  regarded  aa  a  very  impure  limmione  or  a  very 
calcareous  day  ftom  which  the  carbon  dioxide  has  been  driven  off. 

Two  pUnts  are  at  present  engsged  in  the  United  SUtcs  in  the 
manufacture  of  true  Portland  cement  from  slag,  and  there  seems  to  be 
ikwm  why  this  cheap  and  satisfactory  raw  material  should  not 
no  an  important  factor  in  the  cement  industry  of  the  oountiy. 

Slags  in  generaL — Sk^ss  are  the  fusible  silicatcti  formed,  during  the 
KinHting  or  refining  of  metab,  1^  the  combination  of  th<*  fluxing  materials 
with  the  gangue  of  the  ore.  The  composition  of  the  tdug,  th<»«fore,  wiD 
be  determined  by  the  composition  and  relative  proportions  of  the  fluxes 
and  the  gangue.  In  general,  the  slag  will  contain  only  thntio  elements 
which  are  present  in  either  the  gangue  or  the  flux,  though  it  may  carry 
aim  a  percentage,  usually  small,  of  the  metal  which  is  l)eing  smelted  or 
treate<l.  In  some  processes  also  the  composition  of  the  slag  may  lie 
slightly  modified  through  the  action  of  tlu*  fuel,  frnni  uliidi  ciTfnin 
impurities  may  be  taken  up. 

While  many  elements  may  occur  in  slagSy  those  which  are  of  uni- 
versal or  even  common  occurrence  are  comparatively  few.  The  slags 
commonly  found  in  iron  metallurgy  consist  essentiaUy  of  silica,  alu- 
mina, iron  oxide,  and  lime,  with  or  without  magnesia.  Alkalies,  sul- 
phur, and  phosphorus  are  also  almost  invariably  present,  but  in  small 
percentages. 

The  following  analyses  of  slags  from  various  furnaces  will 
to  give  soiiM'  i('<n  nf  flu-  range  in  composition  of  these  products. 

Table  157. 
Analtbbb  or  Ibon-fuwcacb  Slaos. 


Silica  (SiO,) 

Alumina  (AWOi) 

Iron  oxidw  (FeO,FeiOi) 
(CaO) 


(MgO) . . . . 
Linieiulphide(OiS). 


ao.oo 

30.72 

32.51 

32.00 

20.88 

28.00 

16.40 

13  01 

13  25 

24  12 

0  75 

0  43 

0  48 

046 

0  44 

32.75 

48.50 

44.75 

47  30 

45  11 

525 

1.28 
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1  37 

1.00 

1.00 

2.16 

4.90 

3.42 

1.86 

31  65 
17  00 

0  65 
47  20 

1  36 
B.<L 


8aica(SiOk)... 

Ahimina  (AliOi) 

Iron  oxides  (FeO,FeiOk) 

Lime  (CaO) 

Mmgnesia  (MfcO) 
Lime  sulphide  (CaS) . 


28.35 

38.00 

31.50 

82.90 

18  15 

1000 

18.56 

15.50 

1  50 

n.d. 

n  d. 

n.d. 

47  40 

460 

42  22 

48  14 

245 

n.d 

3  18 

2  27 

B.d. 

n.d. 

n  d. 

n.  d.  1 

33  10 

12  60 

ad. 

40  08 

2  45 

n  d. 
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Slags  used  as  Portland-cement  materials. — The  slags  used  in  Port- 
land-cement manufacture  are  iron  blast-furnace  slags  of  the  more  basic 
types — ^i.e.,  those  in  which  the  lime  (CaO)  reaches  30  per  cent  or  over. 
The  higher  the  lime,  up  to  say  50  per  cent,  the  more  valuable  the  slag 
for  this  use.  The  composition  of  the  slags  will  usually  be  controlled, 
however,  by  the  requirements  of  the  furnaces,  not  by  the  needs  of  the 
cement-plant. 

The  following  shows  the  range  in  composition  of  the  slags  used  at 
a  German  Portland-cement  plant : 

Analyses  op  Slaq  Used  in  Portland-cement  Manufacture 

Per  Cent. 

Silica  (SiOj) 30     to  35 

Alumina  (AUO,) 10      "14 

Iron  oxide  (FeO) 0.2  "     1.2 

Lime  (CaO) 46      "49 

Magnesia  (MgO) 0.5"     3.5 

Sulphur  trioxide  (SOj) 0.2"     0.6 

As  a  Portland-cement  material  slag  possesses  one  great  advantage 
in  addition  to  its  cheapness.  This  advantage  is  chemical,  and  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  lime  contained  in  the  slag  is  present  in  the  form 
of  oxide  (CaO),  instead  of  carbonate  (CaCOs),  as  in  limestones.  It  does 
not  require  to  be  decarbonated,  and  therefore  a  mixture  made  up  of 
slag  and  clay  will  clinker  with  less  fuel  than  one  consisting  of  limestone 
and  clay. 

Opposed  to  this  chemical  advantage  is  a  physical  disadvantage. 
If  the  slag  is  allowed  to  cool  as  it  issues  from  the  furnaces,  it  solidifies 
into  very  hard  and  tough  masses  much  more  resistant  than  the  hard- 
est of  limestones.  In  order  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  it  is  the  common 
practice  to  "  granulate  "  the  slag,  i.e.,  to  run  it  direct  from  the  furnace 
into  cold  water.  This  proceeding  breaks  up  the  slag  into  little  porous 
granules  A  to  J  inch  in  diameter,  and  incidentally  removes  part  of 
the  sulphur  contained  in  the  slag.  But  to  offset  these  gains,  it  intro- 
duces a  large  amount  of  water  into  the  product,  so  that  a  granulated 
slag  may  carry  from  20  to  40  per  cent  of  water,  and  this  greatly  increases 
the  cost  of  drying. 

As  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  slag  introduce  certain 
interesting  features  into  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  from  a 
limestone-slag  mixture,  this  mixture  will  be  discussed  separately  on 
later  pages. 


CHAPTKK  XXV. 
CLAYS,  SHALES,  AND  SLATES. 

Except  when  a  very  clayey  limestone  or  a  slag  is  one  component  of 
a  PortlandK;ement  mixture,  the  silica,  alumina  and  iron  oxide  neoeaBary 
for  the  mix  are  always  supplied  in  the  form  of  clay,  shale,  or  slate. 

The  materials  known  respectively  as  clays,  shales,  and  slates  are 
of  practically  the  same  composition  and  ultimate  origin,  but  differ  in 
their  degree  of  consolidation. 

Clays  are  ultimately  derived  from  the  decay  of  older  rocks,  the 
finer  particles  resulting  from  this  decay  being  carried  off  and  depoeited 
by  streams  along  their  channels,  in  lakes,  or  along  parts  of  the  aeacoast 
or  sea-bottom  as  beds  of  clay.  In  chemical  compasition  the  clays  are 
composed  essentially  of  silica  and  alumina,  though  iron  oxide  is  almost 
invariably  present  in  more  or  less  amount,  while  lime,  magnesia,  alka- 
lies, and  sulphur  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  though  usually  only  in 
small  percentages. 

Shales  are  clays  which  have  become  hardened  by  pressure.  The 
so-callod  "  fire-clays  "  of  the  Coal  Measures  are  shales,  as  are  many 
of  the  other  **  clays  "  of  commerce.  The  slates  include  those  clayey 
rocks  which  through  pressure  have  gained  the  property  of  splitting 
readily  into  thin  parallel  leaves. 

Clays. 

The  term  clay  is  applied  to  fine-grained  unconsolidated  materials 
which  possess  the  property  of  plasticity  when  wet,  while  they 
lose  this  property  and  harden  on  being  strongly  heated.  Being,  as 
explained  below,  the  finer  debris  resulting  from  the  decay  of  many 
different  kinds  of  rocks,  the  clays  will  naturally  differ  greatly  among 
themselves  in  composition,  etc. 

Origin  of  clays. — When  rocks  of  any  kind  are  exposed  to  atmospheric 
action,  more  or  less  rapid  disintegration  sets  in.  This  is  due  partly  to 
chemical  and  partly  to  physical  causes.  It  is  hastened,  for  example, 
by  the  dissolving  out  of  any  soluble  minerals  that  may  occur  in  the 
rock,  by  the  expansion  and  contraction  due  to  freezing,  and  by  the 
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action  of  the  organic  acids  sot  free  by  decay inp  vegetable  matter.  The 
more  soluble  ingrtHlient«  of  the  rock  are  usually  removed  in  solution 
by  surface  or  percolating  waters,  while  the  more  insoluble  portions 
are  either  left  behind  or  are  carried  ofT  mechanically  by  streams.  These 
relatively  insoluble  materials  when  sufficiently  fine  grained  constitute 
the  clays.  When  they  are  left  as  a  deposit  in  the  spot  where  the  orig- 
inal n)ck  disintegrated,  they  are  called  residual  clays;  when  they  are 
carried  off  by  surface-waters  and  finally  deposited  in  the  sea  or  along 
river-beds  they  are  transported  or  sedimentary  clays.  A  third  class  of 
particular  interest  to  the  cement  manufacturer  are  the  glacial  clays, 
deposited  under  or  in  front  of  the  glaciers  which  formerly  covered  most 
of  the  Northern  States. 

Based  on  the  facts  above  stated  as  to  origin  and  deposition,  clayey 
materials  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

A.  Residual  days,   resulting  from   the   decay    in   place  of  pre- 

existing rocks.  According  to  the  parent  rock  the  clays 
may  be  derived, 

A  1.  From  decay  of  more  or  less  clayey  limestones. 

A  2.  From  decay  of  shales  or  slates. 

A  3.  From  decay  of  igneous  rocks. 

B.  Transported  days,  resulting  from  the  transportation  by  water 

(or  more  rarely  by  ice  or  wind)  of  either  the  residual  clays 
of  Class  A  or  of  other  finely  ground  rock;  and  the  deposi- 
tion of  such  material  at  more  or  less  distance  from  its  point 
of  origin.     The  sub-classes  are: 

B  1.  Water-borne  clays;  carried  by  water  and  deposited 

(a)  In  sea  basins. 

(b)  Along  stream  valleys. 

(c)  In  lakes. 

B  2.  Ice-borne  or  glacial  clays. 
B  3.  Wind-borne  clays. 

Composition  of  clays. — The  residual,  sedimentary  and  glacial  clays 
usually  differ  markedly  in  composition,  owing  to  the  different  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  deposited.  The  residual  clays,  for  example, 
are  apt  to  contain  coarse  fragments  of  any  very  insoluble  and  hard 
material  which  the  original  rock  may  have  contained.  A  residual 
clay  arising  from  the  decay  of  a  granite  will  probably  contain  frag- 
ments of  quartz;  one  derived  from  a  limestone  may  contain  chert  or 
flint,  as  well  as  masses  of  undissolved  lime  carbonate.    A  sedimentary 
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clay,  on  i\\o  other  hand,  having  \)een  tnuutportiHl  by  water  for  fcrmt 
(liHtanoes,  has  usually  loft  all  itn  coaraor  ntaterial  ami  in  a  finr^fcrained 
and  homogeneoua  produet.  The  glacuU  ch^v's,  Ijcing  formed  mcrJuuH 
ically  by  the  abrading  power  of  the  ioe,  ihuw  even  km  homoyneity 
than  the  resdual  days,  and  are  apt  to  contain  much  sand,  gravel,  and 
pebbles. 

Clayi  oaed  in  Portland-cement  manufacture. — For  use  aa  Portland- 
eement  matcrialu  clays  should  lie  as  free  as  poesiblr  from  gravel  and 
sand,  as  the  silica  present  as  pebbles  or  grit  is  practically  inert  in  the 
kiln  unless  ground  more  finely  than  is  economically  practicable.  In 
composition  they  should  not  carry  less  than  55  per  cent  of  silica,  and  pref- 
erably from  60  to  70  per  cent.  The  alumina  and  iron  oxide  together 
.should  not  amount  to  more  than  one-half  the  percentage  of  silica,  and 
the  composition  will  uiiually  be  better  the  nearer  the  ratio  AliOj+FesQi 

SiOa  .  .    , 

-  -5—  IS  approached, 
o 

Nodules  of  lime  carbonate,  g>'p6um,  or  p>Tite,  if  present  in  any  quan- 
tity, arc  undesirable;  though  the  lime  carbonate  is  not  absolutely 
injurious.  Magnesia  and  alkalies  should  be  low,  preferably  not  above 
3  per  cent. 

The  clays  actually  u«e<l  in  cement  plants  may  be  separated,  for  con- 
venience, into  the  normal  clays  and  the  /miey  clays.  In  this  section  the 
dividing  line  between  these  classes  will  be  fixed  arbitrarily  at  5  per 
cent  of  lime  (CaO)  and  magnesia  (MgO)  together,  all  cla>'8  containing 
over  5  per  cent  of  both  oxides  being  called  limey  cla>'8,  while  thoae 
carrying  less  than  5  per  cent  arc  termed  normal  clays. 


Shales. 

It  has  been  noted  above  that  shales  are  simply  cla>*s  which  have 
been  hardened  by  pressure.  This  statement,  while  approximately 
correct,  requires  some  restriction.  For  the  shales  were  fonned  alnuxtt 
entirely  from  extensive  deposits  of  clays  of  marine  origin,  and  there- 
fore do  not  show  the  same  irregularities  of  composition,  etc.,  that  mod- 
em clays  exhibit.  Shales,  for  example,  rarely  are  so  full  of  coarse  sand 
and  gravel  as  the  glacial  clays  of  Michigan  and  other  Northern  States. 
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Table  158. 
Analyses  op  Nobmal  Clats  Used  in  American  Cemsnt-plantb. 
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I,  2.  WhitcclUTs  P.  C.  Co.,  Whitccliffa,  Ark.     Trans   Amer.  Inat,  Mining  Encra.,  vol.  21. 
3.  SttDU  CruB.  Cftlif.     Mineral  Industry,  vol.  1.  p.  .52. 

4.-8.  Pacific  P.  C.  Co.,  Suisun.  Calif.     J.  C.  Wheeler,  analyst. 
9.  Bedford  P.  C.  Co.,  Bedford.  Ind.     A.  W.  Smith,  analyst.     25th  Ann.  Rep.  Indiana  Dept. 

Geoloor.  p.  328. 
10.  Wyandotte  P.  C.  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

II.  Peerlc«  P.  C.  Co..  Union  City.  Mich.     Lundteigen,  analyst. 
12.-16.  Peninsular  P.  C.  Co.,  Cement  City,  Mich. 

17.  Catskill  P.  C.  Co.,  Smiths  I^tnding.  N.  Y. 

18.  American  Cement  Co.,  Jordan,  N.  Y. 
1».  Iroquois  P.  C.  Co.,  Caledonia.  N.  Y. 

20.  Hudaon  P.  C.  Co.,  Hudson,  N.  Y.     Heiberg  and  Roney,  analysts. 

21.  Castalia  P.  C.  Co.,  Caatalia,  Ohio. 

22.  Omega  P.  C.  Co.,  Joncs%'ille.  Mich.     Vol.  8.  Mich.  Geol.  Survey,  p.  229. 

23.  AloMmdarw  P.  C.  Co.,  Marinao,  Cuba.     Engineering  Record,  vol.  40,  p.  3V. 
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Table  160. 
Analyses  or  Normal  Shales  Used  in  American  Cbmxnt-plantb. 
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1.  W«t*rn  P.  C.  Co.,  Yankton.  8.  D.     Mineral  Induatry,  vol.  6,  p.  97. 

2.  Crescent  P.  C.  Co.,  Wampum,  Pa. 

3.  Welbton  P.  C.  Co.,  Wellston,  Ohio.     W.  8.  Trueblood,  analyst. 
4-7.  Ironton  P.  C.  Co.,  Ironton,  Ohio.     C.  D.  Quick,  analyst. 

8-11.  Diamond  P.  C.  Co.,  Middle  Branch,  Ohio.     E.  Davidson,  analyst. 

12-14.  Hudson  P.  C.  Co.,  Hudson,  N.  Y.     Heiberg  and  Roney,  analysts. 

15.  Alpena  P.  C.  Co.,  Alpena.  Mich.     Vol.  8,  pt.  3,  Reports  Mich.  Gool.  Survey,  p.  227. 

16.  Wolverine  P.  C.  Co.,  Coldwater.  Mich. 

17.  Michigan  P.  C.  Co..  Coldwater.  Mich.     Cement  Industry,  p.  78. 

18.  Ix^high  P.  C.  Co.,  Mitchell.  Ind.     26th  Ann.  Hep.  Indiana  Dept.  Geology,  p.  276. 

19.  Bronson  P.  C.  Co.,  Bronson,  Mich.      Mineral  Industry,  vol.  6,  p.  99. 

20.  PeerlcM  P.  C.  Co.,  Union  City,  Mich.     Lundteigen,  analyst. 
22-25.  Cayuga  P.  C.  Co.,  Portland  Point,  N.  Y.     J.  H.  McGuire,  analyst. 

The  limey  shales  are  almost  exclusively  shales  which  occur  inter- 
bedded,  in  comparatively  thin  layers,  with  limestones.  Occasionally 
a  limey  shale  will  owe  its  content  of  lime  almost  entirely  to  the  fossil 
shells  it  contains,  the  remainder  of  the  shale  beinji;  practically  free  from 
carbonates.  For  both  of  the  above  reasons  limey  shales  are  apt  to 
be  a  source  of  trouble  in  the  practical  working  of  a  plant  and  require 
considerable  care  in  quarry  management  to  insure  that  the  raw  mate- 
riak  are  anywhere  near  uniform  in  composition  from  day  to  day. 
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Table  161. 
Analyses  of  Limet  Shalbs  Used  in  American  Cement-plantb. 


j 

4 
1^ 

0^ 

t 

J 

S^ 

J- 

m 

02 

0  oO 

i 

6 

CO 

1 

53.12 

20.60 

4.09 

4.02 

2.24 

n.  d. 

I 

1 

13.70 

2.15 

2 

64.30 

19.33 

5.57 

3.29 

2.57 

2.36 

n.  d.       n.  d. 

3 

52.74 

21.73 

12.37 

2.01 

n.d. 

11.27       n.d. 

4 

54.4 

18.2     1    5.7 

7.2 

1.8 

n.d. 

12.3 

5 

54.18 

19.17    1    6.11 

7.05 

1.89 

n.d. 

11.95 

6 

56.0 

22.1 

8.0 

1.5 

tr. 

10.7 

2.53 

7 

57.45 

20.56 

2.78 

4.27 

3.17 

0.35 

8.15 

8 

55.96 

22.44 

2.80 

3.78 

3.22 

0.74 

8.03 

9 

58.22 

17.68 

4.48 

3.82 

2.85 

0.43 

7.83 

10 

57.50 

21.70 

12.19 

1.93 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

11 

57.82 

21.76 

8.32 

1.81 

n.  d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

12 

38.84 

17.76 

21.58 

1.78 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

13 

50.48 

8.89 

23.74 

2.21 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

5.68 

14 

46.54 

21.50 

11.51 

1.88 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

15 

46.72 

22.00 

11.82 

2.11 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

16 

56.50 

24.50 

5.14 

1.78 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

2.31 

17 

58.10 

26.14 

3.34 

2.01 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

18 

58.25 

24.18 

3.46 

2.10 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

19 

61.94 

11.58 

3.49 

5.92 

4.85 

.18 

n.d. 

n.d.    , 

20 

56.64 

12.18 

3.59 

8.17 

4.29 

.31 

n.d. 

n.d. 

21 

61.10 

13.91 

3.62 

6.32 

3.91 

.31 

n.d. 

n.d. 

22 

59.36 

12.38 

3.62 

5.63 

4.62 

.30 

n.d. 

n.  d. 

23 

53.63 

24.47 

5.94 

1.79 

n.d. 

10.03 

2.19 

1.  Chicago  P.  C.  Co.,  Oglesby,  III.     Manufacturer's  circular. 

2.  Marquette  Cement  Co.,  Oglesby,  111.     25th  Ann.  Rep.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  6,  p.  544. 
.3.  German-American  P.  C.  Works,  La  Salle,  111.     W.  E.  PrOssing,  analyst. 

4,  5.  lola  P.  C.  Co.,  lola,  Kansas. 

6.  Kansas  P.  C.  Co.,  lola,  Kansas. 

7-9.  Alpena  P.  C.  Co.,  Alpena,  Mich. 

10-18.  Cayuga  P.  C.  Co.,  Portland  Point,  N.  Y.     J.  H.  McGuire,  analyst. 
19-22.  Bronson  P.  C.  Co.,  Bronson,  Mich,     W.  H.  Simmons,  analyst.     Vol.  8,  Mich.  Geol.  Survey, 

p.  239. 
23.  Virginia  P.  C.  Co.,  Craigsville,  Va.     "Cement  Industry,"  p.  235. 

Examination  of  clay  deposits. — Most  of  the  notes  in  relation  to 
examining  limestone  deposits  presented  on  an  earlier  page  will  apply  to 
the  report  on  a  deposit  of  clay  or  shale.  In  sampling,  however,  the  earth- 
auger  can  be  used  much  more  extensively,  as  the  clayey  materials  are 
usually  soft  enough  to  be  bored  readily  by  such  means.  For  valuable 
notes  on  the  use  of  the  auger,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  papers 
cited  below.* 

*  Bleininger,  A.  V.  The  manufacture  of  hydraulic  cements.  Bulletin  4,  Ohio 
Geol.  Survey,  pp.  102-108.  1904.  Catlett,  C.  The  hand-auger  and  hand-drill  in 
prospecting  work.  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  vol.  27,  pp.  123-129.  1898. 
Jones,  C.  C.  A  geologic  and  economic  survey  of  the  clay  deposits  of  the  lower 
Hudson  River  Valley.     Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  vol.  29,  pp.  40-83.     1900. 
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The  mcthodi)  of  examination  and  estimate  will  depend  chiefly  on 
the  origin,  and  conaequently  the  fonn,  of  Uio  day  dofMJHit,  whether  a 
\hh\,  a  \eiw,  or  a  steeply  inclined  iiuimk.  Ah  to  weigh ti«,  long  nerios  of 
rtH'ords  justify  the  aflBumption»  that  ordinary  Hoft  clays  will  averaige 
120  11)8.  per  cubic  foot  in  the  Imnk,  and  shalcf)  150  Hm.  per  cubic  foot 
For  rough  calculations  as  to  tonnage  it  may  therefore  be  a«umed  that 
clays  will  weigh  1 }  tons  and  shales  2  tons  per  cubic  yard,  in  the  baoL 

List  of  references  on  clays  and  shales. — The  literature  of  clays  ii 
so  ext<'n.sive  tiiat  tlie  descriptive  papers  in  the  following  list  have  been 
arranged  by  States  in  alphabetical  order. 


General. 
UNrTBD  States. 

AXABAMA. 

Arkansas. 

Caupornia. 

Colorado. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 


Eckel,  E.  C.     Building  stones  and  days.     8vo.,  pp.  264« 

New  York,  1912. 
Ries,  H.    The  cla>'8  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 

Mississippi  River,   Professonal   Paper   No.   U,  U.  8. 

Geological  Sur\'ey,  289  pp.  1903. 
Ries,  H.,  and  Smith,  E.     Preliminary  report  on  the  days 

of  Alabama.    Bulletin  6,  Alabama  Geological  Survey, 

220  pp.     1900. 
Branner,  J.  C.  The  cement  materials  of  southwest  Arkansas. 

Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  vol.  27,  pp.  42-63. 
Branner,  J.  C.    The  days  of  Arkansas.    Bulletin  No.  — , 

U.  S.  Geological  Sun'ey.     (In  press.) 
Johnson,  W.  D.    Clays  of  California.    9th  Ann.  Report 

Califoniia  State  Mineralogist,  pp.  287-308.     1890. 
Ries,  H.    The  clay- working  industry  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

States.     Mines   and    Minerals,   vol.   20,    pp.   487-488. 

1900. 
I^kcs,  A.    Gypsum  and  clay  in  r<)l()rado.     Mines  and 

Minerals,  vol.  20.     December,  \SW. 
Ries,  H.    The  clays  and  clay-working  industry  of  Colo- 
rado.   Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  vol.  27,  pp.  336- 

340.     1898. 
Memminger,   C.  J.    Florida  kaolin  deposits.    Eng.  and 

Min.  Journal,  vol.  57,  436  pp.     1894. 
Vaughan,  T.  W.    Fullers'  earth  deposits  of  (lorida  and 

Georgia.    Bulletin  213,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  pp. 

392-399.     1903. 
Ladd,  G.  E.    Preliminary  report  on  a  part  of  the  days 

of  Georgia.     Bulletin  6A.  Georeia  ru^»l(»eical  Sunov. 

204  pp.     1898. 
Vauig^ian,  T.  W.    Fullers'  earth  deponts  ot  1*101108  and 

Georgia.    Bulletin  213,  U.  S.  GeologicAl  Survey,  pp. 

392-399.    1903. 
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Indiana. 


Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 


Mabtland. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri. 
Nebraska. 

New  Jersey. 

New  Jersey. 


Blatchlcy,  W.  S.  A  preliminary  report  on  the  claj's  and 
clay  industries  of  the  coal-bearing  counties  of  Indiana. 
20th  Ann.  Hep.  Indiana  Dept.  Geology  and  Natural 
Resources,  pp.  24-187.     1896. 

Blatchley,  W.  S.  Clays  and  clay  industries  of  north- 
western Indiana.  22d  Ann.  Rep.  Indiana  Dept. 
Geology  and  Natural  Resources,  pp.  105-153.     1898. 

Beyer,  S.  W.,  and  others.  Clays  and  clay  industries  of 
Iowa.  Vol.  14,  Reports  Iowa  Geol.  Survey,  pp.  27- 
643.    1904. 

Prosser,  C.  S.  Clay  deposits  of  Kansas.  Mineral  Re- 
sources U.  S.  for  1892,  pp.  731-733.     1894. 

Crump,  H.  M.  The  clays  and  building  stones  of  Kentucky. 
Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  66,  pp.  190-191.     1898. 

Clendennin,  W.  W.  Clays  of  Louisiana.  Eng.  and  Min. 
Jour.,  vol.  66,  pp.  456^57.     1898. 

Ries,  H.  Report  on  Louisiana  clay  samples.  Report 
Louisiana  Geological  Survey  for  1899,  pp.  263-275. 
1900. 

Ries,  H.  Report  on  the  clays  of  Maryland.  Vol.  4,  pt.  3. 
Reports  Maryland  Geological  Survey,  pp.  203-507, 
1902. 

Whittle,  C.  L.  The  clays  and  clay  industries  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  66,  pp.  245-246, 
1898. 

Ries,  H.  Clays  and  shales  of  Michigan.  Vol.  8,  pt.  1. 
Reports  Michigan  Geological  Survey,  67  pp.     1900. 

Berkey,  C.  P.  Origin  and  distribution  of  Minnesota  clays. 
Amer.  Geologist,  vol.  29,  pp.  171-177.     1902. 

Eckel,  E.  C.  Stoneware  and  brick  clays  of  western  Ten- 
nessee and  northwestern  MissLssippi.  bulletin  213, 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  pp.  382-391.     1903. 

Wheeler,  H.  A.  Clay  deposits  of  Missouri.  Vol.  2, 
Reports  Missouri  Geological  Survey,  622  pp.     1896. 

Gould,  C.  N.,  and  Fisher,  C.  A.  The  Dakota  and  Car- 
boniferous clays  of  Nebraska.  Ann.  Rep.  for  1900, 
Nebraska  Board  of  Agriculture,  pp.  185-194.     1901. 

Cook,  G.  H.,  and  Smock,  J.  C.  Report  on  the  clay  deposits 
of  New  Jersey.  New  Jersey  Geological  Survey,  381  pp. 
1878. 

Ries,  H.,  KQmmel,  B.,  and  Knapp,  G.  N.  The  clays  and 
clay  industries  of  New  Jersey.  Vol,  6,  Final  Reports 
State  Geologist,  New  Jersey.    8vo.,  548  pp.    1904. 
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Niw  Y< 


NoiTH  Cabouna. 


NoBTR  Dakota. 
Obm). 


Pennstlvanu. 


II  Carouna. 

South  Dakota. 
Tkxxksskk. 

Tlxas, 


Joofli^  C.  C.    A  fBologie  and  eooaomic  mumy  oi  Um  day 

depoliU  oi  the  loww  Hudno  River  ViUay.    Tnun. 

Am.  loft  Mln.  EDgn.,  vol.  29.  pp.  40-63.    1000. 
Ri0»,  H.    CUy6  of  New  York.    BuUeUn  35,  New  York 

Bute  Mueeum,  455  pp.    1000. 
Holinei,  J.  A.    Notee  oo  the  kaolin  and  clay  depoaita  ot 

North  OaroUna.    TVana.  Am.  Inat.  Min.  Engra.,  voL  26» 

pp.  920-086.    1890. 
llioH,  H.    Clay  depoaita  and  clay  industry  in  North  Oaro- 
Una.   Bulletin  13,  N.  C.  Geokigieal  Survey,  157  ppu 

1007. 
Baboock,  E.  J.    CIa3rB  of  economic  value  in  North  Dakota. 

l8t  Rep.  N.  D.  Geological  Survey,  pp.  27-55.    1901. 
Orton  E.    The  chiya  of  Ohio  and  the  induatriea  estab- 

liahed  upon  them.    Vol.  5,  Reporta  Ohio  Geokigieal 

Survey,  pp.  643-721.    1884. 
Orton,  E.    The  cUys  of  Ohio:   their  origin,  compoaltiaii, 

and  varieties.    Vol.  7,  Reporta  Ohk>  Qeologieal  Sur- 
vey, pp.  45-68.    1803. 
Ries,    H.    The   clay-workinK   industries   of   the   Paeifie 

Coast  States.    Minea  and  Minerals,  vol.  20,  pp.  487- 

488.    1900. 
Hopkins,  T.  C.    CUya  of  western  Pennsylvania.    Appen- 

dix  to  Ann.  Rep.  Pennsyh'ania  State  College  for  1807- 

98,  184  pp.     1898. 
Hopkinfi,   T.   C.    Clays   of  southeastern   Pennsylvania. 

Appendix  to  Ann.  Rep.  Pennsylvania  State  CoUegs  for 

1808-99,  76  pp.    1899. 
Hopkins.  T.  C.    Oays  of  the  Great  Valley  and  South 

Mountain  areas.    Appendix  to  Ann.  Rep.  Pennsylvania 

SUte  College  for  1899-1900,  45  pp.     1900. 
Woolsey,  L.  H.    Ckya  of  the  Ohk>  Valley  in  Pennsyh'ania. 

BuUetin  225,  U.  S.  Geologieal  Sur\Ty,  pp.  468-^180. 

1904. 
Sloan,  K.    A  preliminary  report  on  the  eUya  of  South 

Carolina.    Bulletin  1,  South  Carolina  Geologica]  Sur- 

vey,  171  pp.    1904. 
Todd,  J.  E.    The  day  and  ntone  resources  of  South  DakoU. 

Kng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  66,  p.  371.    1806. 
Kx>kel.  K.  C.    Stoneware  and  brick  cU.w  of  western  Tcn- 

nc9«<ee   and    north wostem    MiMOiwiptM.     Bulletin   213, 

r.  S.  Cteol.  Survey,  pp.  382-391.     1903. 
Kennedy,   W.    Texaa  days  and   their  origin.    Science, 

\-ol.  22,  pp.  297-300.    1808. 
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Washinoton.  Landes,  H.    Clays  of  Washington.    Vol.  1,  Rep.  Wash- 

ington Geol.  Survey,  pt.  2,  pp.  13-23.     1902. 

Wisconsin.  Buckley,  E.  R.    The  days  and  clay  industries  of  Wis- 

consin. Bulletin  7,  Wisconsin  Geol.  Survey,  304  pp. 
1901. 

Wtomino.  Knight ,  W.  C.    The  building  stones  and  clays  of  Wyoming. 

Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  66,  pp.  546-547.     1898. 

Slates. 

Slat€  is,  so  far  as  origin  i.s  concerned,  merely  a  form  of  shale  in  which 
a  fine,  even,  and  parallel  cleavage  has  been  developed  by  pressure.  In 
composition,  therefore,  it  will  vary  exactly  as  do  the  shales  considered 
in  the  last  section,  and  so  far  as  composition  alone  is  concerned,  slate 
would  not  be  worthy  of  more  attention,  as  a  Portland-cement  mate- 
rial, than  any  other  shale. 

Commercial  considerations  in  connection  with  the  slate  industry 
however,  make  slate  a  very  important  possible  source  of  cement  mate- 
rial. Good  roofing  slate  is  a  relatively  scarce  material  and  commands 
a  good  price  when  found.  In  the  preparation  of  roofing  slate  for  the 
market  so  much  material  is  lost  during  sawing,  splitting,  etc.,  that 
only  about  10  to  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  quarried  is  salable  as  slate. 
The  remaining  75  to  90  per  cent  is  of  no  service  to  the  slate-miner.  It  is 
sent  to  the  dump  heap,  and  is  a  continual  source  of  trouble  and  expense. 
This  very  material,  however,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  analyses  quoted 
below,  is  often  admirable  for  use  in  connection  with  limestone  in  a 
Portland-cement  mixture.  As  it  is  a  waste-product,  it  could  be  obtained 
very  cheaply  by  the  cement  manufacturer. 

Geographic  distribution  of  slates. — The  principal  areas  in  the  United 
States  in  which  roofing  slate  is  at  present  quarried  are  briefly  noted 
below.  For  more  detailed  information  on  the  subject,  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  papers  and  reports  listed  on  page  336. 

Beginning  in  the  northeast,  slates  are  extensively  quarried  in  the 
Brownsville-Monson  area  in  northern  Maine,  but  no  satisfactory  lime- 
stones occur  in  this  district.  The  next  important  slate  area  lies  in 
western  Vermont  and  eastern  New  York,  a  region  well  supplied  with 
good  limestones.  In  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  slates  are  worked 
just  north  of  the  Lehigh  cement-rock  belt,  as  noted  in  Chapter  XXI. 
The  Peach  Bottom  slate  district,  located  in  southern  Pennsylvania  and 
northeastern  Maryland,  is  also  important,  but  is  poorly  supplied  with 
limestone.  Isolated  slate  districts  occur  in  Virginia,  but  not  near 
limestone   areas.     In  eastern   Tennessee   and   northwestern   Georgia, 
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>,  roofing  tUiet  and  noo-magnMiAn  linwitonea  oeeur  b 
proximity;  and  in  the  Qeorgia  alata  diitriet  a  Portland-eenwnt  plant 
tfl  already  in  operaticm.  West  of  the  Miwiaippi,  good  ilat«s  aro  worked 
more  or  laii  extanrirely  in  Minnesota,  Arkamaa,  Utah,  and  California. 
Compotition  of  dataa.— The  oompoiHaoo  of  a  laige  aeriea  of  Ameri- 
can roofing  alatoe  from  varkws  loealitiee  la  given  in  Table  162. 


Anal* 


Table  162. 

Ambkican  Roomra  fiLAtii. 


8iliM(8iOi) 

Ahiniiw  (AliC).) 

Iran  oxidet  (Fc^FeO) 

Ume(OiiO) 

M«CDeM(MgO) 

Alkalies 

Water  and  COi 

8iliea<8iOb) 

Ahunina  (AW).) 

Iron  QoddoB  (Ffl«(VFeO) 
Lime(QiO) 

MaaneiiacW)) 

Alkaliei 

Water  and  COi 


1. 

t. 

s. 

«. 

54.94 

56.42 

00  80 

07  70 

34.71 

24.14 

23  00 

U  40 

8.30 

4.45 

10  50 

2  75 

5.28 

0.52 

0  50 

081 

2  W 

2.28 

070 

1  20 

2  15 

8.08 

230 

4  01 

(?) 

3.88 

1.80 

0.06 

87  70 

14.12 

5  52 

0.03 

2  38 
4  82 

3  01 


50.84 

15.08 

500 

2  20 

3  41 
500 
0.83 


07  61 
13  20 
0  50 
0  11 
3  20 
5  12 
3.42 


W  40 
11  50 

4  go 

5  11 
0  43 
4  20 

10.61 


08  02 
12  68 
4  20 
2  34* 
3.76» 
3.73 
4.47 


10. 


55  88 
21  85 

0  03 
0.16 

1  40 
4.10 
3  30 


II. 


58  37 
21  08 
10  66 

0  30 

1  20 
1.03 
4  42 


12. 


IS. 


62  71 
10  40 


18 
11 
73 
74 
08 


00  05 

10  87 

7  70 

1  01 

2  30 
508 
3.03 


14. 


58  20 

18.88 

578 

4  35 

3  51 
320 

4  07 


1.1. 

4^  RamlMirt.  N.  Y. 
5  Wf«t  I*Bwl»t«  Vt. 
a.  Pawl«C.VU 


•Ouboaata. 
7.  PtoohMMir.  N.  Y. 
a.  RmvtUIiuN.  Y. 

la  PMSl&oCtoa,  FA.-Md.  bdt. 


Pmch  Bottom,  Pa. - 
inabttra.  W.  Vt 


II 

13     MmrX  _ 

13.  Anrooia.  Va. 

14.  Roekaart,  Oa. 


Table  163. 
OoMPoamoN  or  Amsucan  Roonwo  Slaivb. 


Silica  (8iO|) 

Alumina  (AliOi) 

Iron  oxidM  (FeO,FeaO>) 

Lima  (CaO) 

MasnenaCMip).. 
ADtaliw  (IQO\a«0)  . 
Ferrooi  nilpliide  (FM) 
Carbon  dioxide  (CXX).. 
Water  of  combination . . 
Monlure,  below  110*  C 


08  02 

24  71 

10.00 

5.23 

0.43 

8.08 


00  04 

18  06 

087 


54 

00 
74 
38 
47 
51 
02 


54  06 
0  77 
2  18 
000 

0  12 

1  08 
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Slates  used  in  cement-manufacture. — Only  one  American  Portland- 
cement  plant  has  trieil  using  nK)ring  slate  as  one  of  its  raw  materials, 
and  this  plant  is  of  quite  recent  construction.  It  is  that  of  the  Southern 
States  Portland  Cement  Company,  and  is  located  about  half  a  mile 
east  of  the  village  of  llockmart,  Polk  County,  Ga. 

Hard  blue  slates  of  Ordovician  age,  which  have  been  extensively 
quarried  for  structural  purposes,  outcrop  on  the  hills  south  of  Rockmart. 
Elast  of  the  town  the  surface  rock  is  the  "  Chickaniauga  limestone," 
which  here  contains  beds  of  pure  non-magnesian  limestone  which  have 
been  quarried  at  several  points  for  lime. 

The  cement  company  purchased  the  property  of  the  old  Georgia 
Slate  Company,  half  a  mUe  southwest  of  Rockmart.  The  intention 
was  to  quarry  the  slate,  sell  as  slate  the  portions  best  suited  for  that 
use,  and  utihze  the  scrap  and  waste  in  the  manufacture  of  cement. 

Table  164. 
Analyses  op  Slate  Used  for  Portland  Cement,  Rockmart,  Ga. 


1. 

2. 

Silica  (SiOj) 

57  40 
23  65 
4.45 
3.23 
3.23 
n.d. 
n.d. 
n.d. 

}     6.80   1 

58.20 
18.83 
5.78 
4  35 
3.51 
3.20 
0  49 
0  82 
0.60 
4.07 

Alumina  (AltOi). 

Iron  oxide  (CaO) 

Lime  (CaO)    .  . 

Maimesia  (MeO)               .    . 

Alkalies  (K,0,Na«0) 

Sulphur  (S) 

Carbon  (C) 

Carbon  dioxide  (CO,) 

Water 

1.  J.  F.  Davis,  analyst.     Privately  communicated. 

2.  Stocum  and  Vandcvcntcr.  analysts.     18th  Ann.  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  6. 

References  on  slates. — The  following  papers  contain  material  of 
interest  in  connection  with  the  composition,  distribution,  and  structure 
of  slate. 


Dale,  T.  N.    The  slate  belt  of  eastern  New  York  and  western  Vermont.    19th 

Ann.  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sur\'ey,  pt.  3,  pp.  153-307.     1899. 
Dale,  T.  N.    The  slate  industry  at  Slatington,  Pa.,  and  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Bulletin  213,  U,  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pp.  361-364. 
Dale,  T.  N.    The  slate  deposits  and  slate  industry  of  the  United  States. 

Bulletin  275,  U.  S.  Geol  Survey.     154  pp.,  1908. 
Davies,  D.  C.    Slate  and  slate  quarrying.     12mo,  181  pp.     London,  1899. 
Eckel,  E.  C.    Slate  deposits  of  California  and  Utah.    Bulletin  225,  U.  S.  Geol. 

Survey,  pp.  417-422.    1904. 
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Eekd,  E.  C.    The  chwnioal  eompoiitkm  at  AmOTiaui  ihilet  and  foofing  dtlei. 
JoonuU  of  Oeolofsr,  vol  12,  pp.  21^20.    IfXM. 

Cotl  Aah. 

Among  the  other  raw  materiAb  whieh  ire  tieed  to  tome  extent  in 
cement  mixes,  or  which  can  be  eo  used,  may  be  mentioned  iron  ores 
(in  the  high-iron  PortJandi);  bauxite  (in  the  high-alumina  Portlands); 
and  coal  luth  in  normal  Portlands.  The  use  of  iron  ore  and  of  bauxite 
ifl  briefly  taken  up  on  Uter  pages  (pages  517-519).  The  use  of  coal  ash 
as  a  flux  for  over-oiliceoun  clays  and  shales  is  a  rather  obvious  economy, 
though  not  often  practiced.  On  page  455  in  table  102  will  be  found  a 
Uu^r  number  of  ooal-ash  analyses  than  can  be  found  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
EXCAVATING  THE  RAW  MATERIA!^. 

The  excavation  of  the  raw  materials  is  the  first  step  toward  the 
actual  manufacture  of  Portland  cement,  and  the  one  concerning  which 
least  has  been  published.  Local  conditions  enter  into  this  preliminary 
phase  to  such  an  extent  that  few  general  statements  can  be  made  con- 
cerning it.  To  a  large  extent,  each  separate  deposit  of  raw  material 
is  an  individual  proposition  to  be  handled  best  in  a  way  peculiar  to 
itself.  The  natural  raw  materials  which  are  at  present  used  in  the 
American  Portland-cement  industry  are  worked  by  one  of  three  gen- 
eral methods.  These  are:  (1)  quarrying  or  digging  from  open  pits; 
(2)  mining  from  imderground  workings,  and  (3)  dredging  from  deposits 
covere<l  by  wat^:^. 

Available  excavation  methods. — Disregarding  dredging,  which  is  of 
course  a  method  usable  only  under  certain  clearly  understood  conditions, 
we  may  say  that  rock  may  be  won  by  either  quarrying  or  mining;  and 
that  in  either  case  there  are  two  subdivisions,  according  to  the  mode  of 
attack  or  of  transport.  This  gives  four  possible  alternative  methods  of 
work.    They  are: 

(1)  Quarrying;    in  which  all  the  work,  both  excavation  and 

handling,  is  done  in  the  open  air.     Of  quarrying  there 
are  two  broad  subdivisions: 

(a)  Quarrying  in  benches  or  levels;  in  which  the  working 

face  of  the  quarry  is  carried  up  in  step-like  form. 

(b)  Quarrying  with  single  face;  in  which  no  benches  are 

used,  the  stone  being  worked  in  a  single  straight 
and  approximately  vertical  face. 

(2)  Mining;   in  which  workings  or  handling  take  place  under- 

ground.   This  has  two  broad  subdivisions.    Of  mining 
methods  there  are : 

(a)  Underground  mining  proper;  in  which  all  the  work, 
both  rock  excavation  and  haulage,  takes  place 
under  cover. 
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(6)  PU^nd-iunnd  or  (TZoiy-Aob  tytUam;  In  which  tht 
roek  if  exoftvatod  Id  tlie  open  tdr,  but  k  milled 
down  to  a  covered  tunnel  below  the  worldnsB  for 
loading  and  haulage. 

'Fheeo  four  methoda  of  excavation  have  been  named  above  in  about  t^ 
fceneral  order  of  their  utility.  Each  of  them  haa  certain  advantages  and 
limitations,  depending  chieQy  upon  the  character  and  structure  of  the 
ruckit  to  be  secured,  but  in  part  upon  other  features,  topographic  par- 
ticularly. 

The  choice  of  methods. — The  factors  which  influence  the  choice  of 
methods,  as  between  the  different  kinds  of  quarr>ing  and  mining  work, 
are  of  various  character;  they  include  considerations  of  relative  cost,  of 
nt  tit  tide  on  the  rook  beds,  of  the  character  of  the  bedding  and  of  the 
individual  beds,  and  of  the  surrounding  topography.  The  effect  of 
these  different  factors  upon  the  choice  oi  excavation  methoda  may  be 
briefly  sununarised  as  follows: 

A,  Cod. — Since  we  are  interested  in  securing  the  neoeesaiy  supply  of 
nx^k  at  the  lowest  possible  unit  cost  (and  of  proper  composition),  the 
relative  cost  of  the  four  different  methods  is  a  matter  of  serioui*  impor- 
tance, though  it  is  sometimes  overborne  by  other  considerations.  As 
regards  cost,  we  may  say  that  quanying  is  cheaper  than  mining,  other 
things  being  equal,  both  in  the  first  cost  of  installation  and  in  the  actual 
operation  afterwards.  But  in  each  case  there  is  a  considerable  differ- 
ence at  one  or  the  other  stages  of  the  work,  between  the  two  sub-methods 
of  each  group.  The  four  methods  may  be  pLiced  as  follows,  in  the  order 
of  cheapness: 

OaH  of  iMUUiUiea.  Goal  of  Opwltoa 

1,  2.  Either  quarry  method;  about  equal  in  1.  Quarry  with  nngle  bee. 

eeoooiay  of  first  eoet.  2.  Quarry  in  henchee. 

3.  Underfround  mining  proper.  3.  Pit  and  tunnel. 

4.  Pit4md-tunnel  or  gk»ry-hole  system.  4.  Underground  mining. 

The  above  notes  as  to  relative  costs  are  based  on  the  theon*  that  in  each 
case  conditions  permit  the  system  chosen  to  be  worked  to  its  maximum 
of  efficiency';  in  that  case  the  choice  would  of  course  be  detrmiincd  by 
cost  alone,  and  in  that  case  we  would  obviously  always  work  quarries, 
and  alwa>'8  woric  them  in  single  faces.  But  in  real  life  the  rocks  do  not 
jfive  us  such  simple  opportunities  for  choice.  The  other  eoosideralaona, 
which  often  are  so  strong,  in  any  particular  case,  as  to  oivemile  que^ 
tions  of  cost,  are  related  to  the  character  and  the  pontion  of  the  desire 
able  rock-beds. 
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B.  Rack  conditions, — These  various  consi(l(»rati()ns  may  be  sum- 
marised in  80  far  as  they  affect  each  of  the  possible  excavation  methods, 
as  follows. 

Quanying  single  face  is  economical  always  when  the  rock  is  ma8sive 
or  contains  no  lar^e  amount  of  un(lesiral)le  IkhIs.  In  the  cement-rock 
quarries  of  Penns>'lvania,  in  practically  all  shale  quarries  or  clay  pits, 
and  in  many  of  tli<'  Ixl  tcr  limestone  quarries  all  of  the  material  is  usable, 
and  in  such  cases  »1«'(  p  drilling,  heavy  blasting,  and  single-face  working 
are  obviously  the  cheapest  modes  of  attack. 

Quarrying  in  benches  always  costs  a  little  more,  and  sonictimes 
much  more,  than  quarrying  single  face.     But  it  is  necessary  when  the 

rock    series   contains   beds    of 

I  -iiiffi>*i  dangerous  or  undesirable  char- 

^  acter,  at  least  to  any  serious 
extent.  The  actual  quarry 
whose  section  is  shown  in  Fig. 
71  must  clearly  be  worked  in 
benches;  when  the  stripping 
(Beds  A-C)  gets  too  thick  it 
will  indeed  have  to  be  mined 
underground,  under  cover  of  the 
good  sandstone  roof  C,  that  is 
available,  in  order  to  get  the 
desirable  limestone  and  shale 
beds  D,  E  and  F. 

So  long  as  the  rocks  are  lying 
flat  or  nearly  so,  it  is  possible  to  extract  pretty  cheap  rock  by  benching 
even  from  a  badly  mixed  series  of  good  and  bad  beds.  But  when  the 
rocks  are  steeply  tilted  benching  does  not  work  well ;  in  that  case,  if  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  work  the  quarry,  mining  seems  the  better 
choice. 

Underground  mining  can  be  carried  out  on  beds  ranging  from  5  to  30 
feet  thick,  and  if  the  roof  be  good  the  expense  is  not  prohibitive.  It  is  in 
fact  the  only  method  appHcable  when  a  good  desirable  bed  goes  under 
cover  too  heavy  to  strip,  so  long  as  there  is  a  good  roof  rock  available. 
(Fig.  72.) 

Pit-and-tunnel  or  glory-hole  workings  have  long  been  employed 
in  iron  and  other  metal  mines;  their  apphcation  to  stone  extraction  is 
more  recent  and  very  limited.  They  require  heavy  preparatory  work 
before  any  yield  is  obtained;  they  can  be  worked,  after  completion  of  the 
installation,  very  cheaply  under  favorable  conditions.    When  the  rock 


Fig.  71 — Actual  cement  quarry;  typically 
adapted  to  working  in  benches  at  first, 
and  later  mining. 
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nought  for  it  a  very  heavy  bed  or  miai,  rmching  the  nrfaee  with  little 
or  no  BtrippinK,  and  when  the  outcrop  ia  high  above  the  mil)  level,  the 
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Fio.  72.— Liowfioiu!  mine  at  Le  Teil,  France. 

conditions  for  pit-and  tunnel  extraction  are  at  their  best.    In  Fig.  73 
a  layout  of  this  favorable  type  is  indicated  in  section. 


Fio.  73. — Ideal  cooditioos  for  glory-hole  eyaCcni  in  Itimatone. 

The  three  different  general  methods  of  excavation  will  first  be  briefly 
considered,  after  which  the  coet  of  excavating  various  raw  materiab 
will  be  disouaaed  in  some  detafl. 


Quarrying. 

In  the  following  pages  the  tenn  '*  quarrying  "  will  be  used  to  cover 
all  methods  of  obtaining  raw  materiab  from  open  excavations— quarriei^ 
cuts,  or  pite— whether  the  material  excavated  be  a  limestone,  a  shale. 
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or  a  clay.  Quarrj'ing  is  the  most  natural  and  common  method  of 
excavating  the  raw  materials  for  eemont -manufacture.  If  marl,  which 
is  usually  worked  by  dredging,  be  excluded  from  consideration,  it  is 
probably  within  safe  limits  to  say  that  95  per  cent  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials used  at  American  Portland-cement  plants  are  obtained  by  quarrj'- 
ing.  If  marls  be  included,  the  percentages  excavated  by  the  different 
methods  would  probably  be  about  as  follows:  quarrying,  92  per  cent; 
dredging,  6  per  cent ;  mining,  2  per  cent. 

Stripping. — When  a  limestone  is  being  quarried,  the  opening  should 
be  80  located  as  to  give  as  little  stripping  as  possible  in  proportion  to 
the  available  rock;  for  in  this  case  the  stripping  is  merely  dead  work, 
adding  greatly  to  the  expense  of  the  product.  In  dealing  with  a  shale- 
bed,  the  "  stripping  *'  is  usually  merely  weathered  shale  and  can  be 
used  as  well  as  the  harder  portions  of  the  deposit. 

A  very  thick  bed  of  limestone,  or  a  bed  of  moderate  thickness  lying 
aknost  horizontally,  will  not  give  as  much  stripping  per  ton  of  good 
rock  as  a  thin  bed  or  a  bed  dipping  at  a  high  angle.  In  handling  com- 
paratively thin  earth  stripping  in  flat  country,  scrapers  or  excavators 
may  be  used;  while  at  one  cement-plant  a  heavy  soil  cover  on  a  quarry 
near  a  river-bank  is  removed  by  hydraulicking.  This  last  process  is 
also  used  in  several  large  brick-plants. 

Quarrying  single-face. — The  largest  individual  limestone  quarries 
in  the  country  are  single-face  quarries,  but  they  are  not  so  numerous 
as  bench  quarries,  a  fact  that  is  often  overlooked.  A  single-face  quarry, 
to  be  run  at  maximum  economy,  should  Ixj  in  a  rock  series  that  does  not 
contain  many  or  thick  beds  of  rock  undesirable  because  of  magnesia 
or  otherwise.  Given  a  thick  series  of  good  stone,  a  single-face  quarry 
can  be  operated  very  cheaply;  and  it  has  the  further  advantage  that  it 
can  handle  steeply  dipping  beds  more  easily  than  any  other  mode  of 
attack. 

Single-face  work  permits  the  use  of  deep  drill-holes  and  heavy  single 
blasts.  It  thus  overcomes  one  of  the  serious  practical  difficulties  of  a 
bench  operation — the  necessity  for  constant  shifting  of  the  loading 
tracks,  and  it  permits  the  operation  of  steam  shovels  in  really  economical 
fashion.  It  is  rarely  realized  how  much  of  the  possible  efficiency  of  a 
shovel  is  lost  in  ordinary  practice  through  delays  and  shifts  of  position. 

Quarry  in  benches. — In  most  of  the  quarries  for  cement  rock  or  lime- 
stone, the  rock  is  opened  up  on  a  low  side-hill,  so  as  to  give  a  long  work- 
ing-face with  light  stripping  and  as  little  grade  as  possible  in  the  work- 
ings. The  rock  is  blasted  down  in  one  or  more  benches,  according  to 
the  height  of  face  exposed,  and  the  larger  pieces  are  sledged  or  reblasted 
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Fio.  74. — View  of  typioul  quany. 


Pio.  75— Temponuy  tncks  lud  to  face 
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to  manageable  size  by  men  placed  alon^  tlu^  workiiiK-faco.  It  is  then 
loaded  either  into  one-horse  carts  or  into  small  cars  running  on  tem- 
porary tracks  laid  close  up  to  the  face.  In  the  former  case  the  carts 
are  driven  to  a  dump  and  loaded  into  cars;  in  the  latter  case  the  cars 
are  drawn  by  horses  or  pushed  by  men  to  a  turntable.  This  turntable 
is  a  comparatively  fixed  affair,  located  far  enough  away  from  the  work- 
ing face  to  avoid  damage  from  blasting.  Here  the  cars  are  attached 
to  a  cable  or  to  a  locomotive  and  hauled  to  the  mill. 


Fio.  76. — Cableway  in  cement-rock  quarry. 


Occasionally  an  aerial  cableway  is  used  for  transporting  the  mate- 
rial to  the  mill.  This  is  shown  in  the  view  of  a  cement-rock  quarry  given 
in  Fig.  76. 

In  quarries  containing  several  beds  of  rock  differing  greatly  in  com- 
position and  lying  horizontaUy,  tracks  are  often  run  in  on  different  levels, 
so  as  to  insure  that  each  car  or  cart  shall  contain  only  one  kind  of  rock. 
This  practice  is  exemplified  in  the  shale-pit  shown  in  Fig.  77.  A  similar 
plan  is  followed  in  working  the  quarry  partly  shown  in  Fig.  78,  which 
contains  several  heavy  beds  of  limestone  intercalated  with  workable  but 
thinner  layers  of  shale. 
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Fia.  77  — 8halo-pit  worked  in  two  lovrl* 


FiQ.  7K  —  HnMitjng  ttom  quaiTy  worked  in  levels. 
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Use  of  steam-shovels. — In  many  limestone  and  cement-rock  quarries 
a  steam-ahovel  is  employed  to  load  the  blasted  rock  into  the  cars,  and 
in  shale  quarries  this  use  of  steam-shovels  is  more  frequent.  In  cer- 
tain clay-  and  shale-pits,  where  the  material  is  of  suitable  character,  the 
steam-shovel  can  be  employed  to  do  all  the  work,  both  excavating  and 
loading  the  materials. 

Steam-shovels  are  in  use  at  the  plant  of  the  Purington  Paving  Brick 
Company,  at  Galesburg,  111.  Here  a  bank  of  firm  shale  is  drilled,  shaken 
with  black  powder,  and  then  handled  entirely  by  steam-shovel.  The 
following  detailed  figures  of  cost  have  been  recently  published  by  Mr. 
C.  W.  Purington. 

The  figures  cover  the  handling  of  17,422  cubic  yards  of  shale  in 
one  month  of  twenty-six  nine-hour  days.  This  shale  was  dug  from  a 
50-foot  bank  with  a  Model  90  Barnhart  shovel  with  2-yard  dipper. 
It  was  delivered  to  twenty  2-yard  cars  and  trammed  in  two  directions 
(1500  to  2000  feet  respectively)  to  the  bottoms  of  two  inclines.  It  was 
then  hoisted  by  cable  to  hoppers  placed  at  an  elevation  of  20  feet  above 
the  track  and  dumped  into  the  hoppers. 


Table  165. 
Detailed  CkwTB  of  Steam-shovel  Work.     (Purington.)     1903. 


Per  MoDth. 

Per  Yard. 
Cenu. 

f  1  engineer  on  shovel .    . 

$110.00 
85.00 
52.65 
128  85 
80  00 
46.80 
93  60 

Ubor 

1  craneman 

1  fireman  at  22§  cents  per  hour 

3  trackmen  at  17^  cents  per  hour 

1  en^eer  on  locomotive 

1  switchman  at  20  cents  per  hour. .  . 

2  hoistmen  at  20  cents  per  hour.  . . . 

Total  labor 

$596.90 
78.00 
26  00 
52  00 

0.0343 

Fuel 

1}  tons  coal  per  day  at  $2.00  per  ton  for  shovel . .  . 

i  ton  coal  per  day  at  $2.00  per  ton  for  locomotive 

1    ton  coal  per  day  at  $2.00  per  ton  for  two  hoi8ts 

Totaifuel. 

$156  00 

0  0089 

Total  costs,  lahor  and  fuel 

$752.90 

0.0432 

These  figures  do  not  include  charges  for  superintendence,  oil,  waste, 
etc.  If  these  be  included,  the  cost  of  the  steam-shovel  work  will  be 
about  5  cents  per  cubic  yard.  If  the  cost  of  drilling  and  blasting  be 
added,  the  total  cost  of  handling  the  shale  from  the  bank  to  the  hop- 
pers may  be  about  6  cents  per  cubic  yard.    Of  this  the  blasting  dig- 
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ginic,  etc.,  aroounU  to  about  4  conU  per  yard,  while  the  tmmnuiifc,  hoists 
ing,  anil  dumping  will  amount  to  the  remaining  2  centii. 

In  handling  Hhal(*x,  MteainHthovels  are  umially  very  effective  eie^ 
vators,  for  here  the  material  ifl  phyidcaUy  homogeneoui  and  requirea 
only  ftne  light  hlonting  to  break  it  into  fragmentM  that  can  l)e  readily 
handled  by  the  nhovel.  Tliia  ia  well  brought  *r*  **'  the  itemiaed  ooaU 
given  above  for  the  (!ale«biii^  ahale  quarry. 

When  dealing  with  limestones,  local  conditio  decrease  the 

effectiveness  of  the  Hhovel,  and  in  many  quarrich  «^..i  « i.iirely  prevent 
its  use.  In  shallow  quarriea  vertical  seams  filled  with  cUy,  soOf  or 
other  wash  from  the  surface  may  greatly  hinder  the  work  of  the 
and  in  quarrit*}^  where  rock  is  so  mixed  in  composition  as  to 
sorting  the  shovel  is  worse  than  useless. 

Crushing  and  drying  in  the  quarry.— The  rock  is  usually  transported 
directly  to  the  mill  juiit  as  quarried,  except  that  the  larger  masses  are 
sledged  to  convenient  siae  for  handling.  At  a  few  quarries,  however, 
a  crushing-plant  is  installed  at  the  quarry,  and  the  rock  is  sent  as  crushed 
stone  to  the  mill.  Several  of  the  quarries  in  question  sell  a  certain 
portion  of  their  product  as  road  metal,  which,  of  coiuise,  redooea  the 
cost  of  the  finer  material  which  is  sent  to  the  cement-plant. 

A  few  plants  have  also  installed  their  driers  at  the  quany  and  dry 
the  stone  Ix^fore  shipping  it  to  the  mill.  This  practice  shows  a  saving 
in  mill  space,  but  otherwise  it  seems  to  have  little  to  recommend  it. 
In  the  cases  where  a  wet  clay  or  shale  is  quarried  some  distance  away 
from  the  mill  the  saving  in  transportation  chaiigcs,  due  to  drying  at  the 
quarr>',  would,  of  course,  be  considerable. 

Mining. 

The  tenii  iniiuiij;  will  be  used,  in  distinction  from  "  quarrjnng," 
to  cover  methods  of  obtaining  any  kind  of  raw  material  by  undergnmnd 
workings,  through  shafts  or  tunnels.  Mining  b  rarely  employed 
in  excavating  materials  of  such  low  value  per  ton  as  the  raw  materials 
for  Portland-cement  nuinufacture.  Occasionally,  however,  when  a  thin 
bed  of  limestone  or  shale  is  being  worked,  its  dip  will  carry  it  under 
such  a  thickness  of  other  strata  as  to  make  mining  cheaper  than  strip- 
ping and  quarrying  for  that  particular  case. 

Mining  Lb  considerably  more  expensive  work  than  quarrying,  but 
there  are  a  few  advantages  about  it  that  serve  to  counterbalance  the 
greater  cost  per  ton  of  raw  material.  A  mine  can  be  worked  steadily 
and  econ3roically  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  whik*  an  open  cut  or  quarry 
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is  commonly  in  a  more  or  less  unworkable  condition  for  about  three 
months  of  the  year.  Material  won  bj'  mining  is,  moreover,  always  drj^ 
and  clean. 

Underground  mining  is  practicable  economically  when  (1)  the  desir- 


Ccmcnl-rocU  bed, 
is'  thick 


Mlitudc  700m. 


Lower  battla?e  lerel 

Fig.  79. — Cement-rock  mines  at  Grenoble,  France.  Almost  ideal  conditions  for 
milling  through  chutes  to  low  haulage  level,  with  maximum  stopping  space 
feeding  to  this  level. 


able  rock  occurs  in  a  bed  from  8  to  30  feet  thick;  lying  flat  or  slightly 
inclined,  and  with  a  good  sohd  roof-rock  overlying  the  desirable  stone. 
A  good  example  of  conditions  justifying  and  even  necessitating  mining 
for  cement  stone  b  afforded  by  the  mine  shown  in  section  on  Fig.  79. 
Pit-and-tunnel  systems,  including  the  methods  which  are  called 
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"  Rlory^de  "  and  **  milling/*  are  of  um  under  certain  very  definiie  eon- 
ditioiM.  There  mui*t  be  a  laqce  maai  of  the  dedrable  rock;  it  mint  be 
pretty  free  from  luiy  undesirable  beds  or  layen;  and  it  muMt  be  kxatad 
topographically  eo  aa  to  be  obtainable  by  pit-and-tunnel  metboda. 
Thifl  last  implicft  that  the  rock  must  outcrop  well  alx)ve  the  level  of  the 
mill  or  Hliippinic  level.  It  alMj  implies  tluit  i\u*n*  w  Mime  natural  obstacle, 
or  a  property  line,  between  rock  and  mill  or  elae,  under  imch  conditiona, 
a  great  single-face  (|uarry  would  Ix*  employed.  In  Fig.  73  the  u 
conditions  for  a  glor>'-hole  proposition  are  indicated.  It  will  be 
that  they  rc<|uire  unusual  advantages.  The  entry  tunnel  A-B  which 
must  be  driven  through  dead  rock  before  a  ton  can  Ix^  taken,  can  not  be 
too  long;  it  is  a  matter  which  may  cost  $10  to  $20  per  foot  of  mlvanoe. 
The  raise  or  shaft  driN'en  to  the  surface  (B-C)  is  ordinarily  in  good 
rock  throughout,  but  that  helps  out  very  little  in  the  first  costs.  After 
it  b  once  installed,  however,  working  costs  are  of  course  very  low.  Hie 
rock  is  blasted  down  in  a  basin  around  the  shaft  mouth  C,  and  milled 
down  through  the  shaft  to  the  tunnel.  Here  it  is  fcil  through  gates  into 
cars.  What  wo  gain  by  this  method,  which  has  been  long  practiced  in 
mining  work,  is  to  keep  the  loading  head  fixed,  as  against  the  perpetu- 
ally shifting  positions  of  a  quarry  face.  The  only  serious  operating 
troubles  come  from  ore  sticking  in  the  chutes;  that  is  due  in  part  to 
overloading,  in  part  to  natural  stickiness  (in  some  ores  and  rocks);  in 
part  to  freezing  (in  some  climates). 

The  costs  are  low  as  soon  as  operations  can  begin;  they  may  fall  to 
ton  to  twenty  cents  a  ton,  for  actual  working  costs.  But  when  interest 
and  amortisation  on  first  cost  are  added,  the  comparison  with  quany 
work  is  not  so  one-sided.  It  is  worth  noting,  also,  that  the  costs  of 
gIor>'-hole  mining  reach  their  minimum  very  soon  after  first  shipments 
U'^iii,  and  that  they  tend  to  increase  slightly  rather  than  decrease  after 
that. 

Dredging. 

The  term  "  dredging  "  will  be  here  used  to  cover  all  methods  of 
excavating  soft,  wet,  raw  materials.  The  fact  that  the  materials  are 
wot  implies  that  the  deposit  occurs  in  a  basin  or  depression,  and  this 
in  turn  implies  that  the  mill  is  probably  located  at  a  higher  olo\7ition 
than  the  deposit  of  raw  material,  thus  necessitating  uphill  transporta- 
tion to  the  mill. 

The  only  raw  material  for  Portland-cement  manufacture  that  is 
extensively  worked  by  dredging  in  the  United  States  is  mari.  Occa- 
sionally the  clay  used  is  obtained  from  deposits  overlain  by  ^oon  or 
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lees  water;  but  this  is  rarely  done  except  where  the  marl  and  clay  are 
interbedded  or  associated  in  the  same  deposit. 

A  marl  deposit,  in  addition  to  containing  much  water  diffused 
throughout  ite  mass,  is  usually  covered  by  a  more  or  less  considerable 
depth  of  water.  This  will  frequently  require  the  partial  draining  of  the 
basin  in  order  to  get  tracks  laid  near  enough  to  be  of  service. 

In  dredging  marl  the  excavator  is  frequently  mounted  on  a  barge 
which  floats  in  a  channel  resulting  from  previous  investigation.    Occa- 
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FiQ.  80. — Dredge  at  marl-plant. 


sionally,  in  deposits  which  either  were  originally  covered  by  very  little 
water  or  have  been  drained,  the  shovel  is  mounted  on  a  car  running 
on  tracks  laid  along  the  edge  of  the  deposit. 

The  material  brought  up  to  the  dredge  may  be  transported  to  the 
mill  in  two  different  ways,  the  choice  depending  largely  upon  the  manu- 
facturing processes  in  use  at  the  plant.  At  plants  using  dome  or  cham- 
ber kilns,  or  where  the  marl  is  to  be  dried  before  sending  to  the  kiln, 
the  excavated  marl  is  usually  loaded  by  the  shovel  on  cars  and  hauled 
to  the  mill  by  horse  or  steam  power.  At  normal  marl-plants  using 
a  very  wet  mixture  it  is  probable  that  the  second  method  of  transpor- 
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tation  k  more  economieal.    Thk  oonatU  of  diunpioff  the  nuu^  from 
the  excavator  into  tanka,  addinK  sufficient  water  to  make  it  flow  readily, 

ami  piiinpiiiK  \hv  fluid  inixttin*  to  the  mill  in  \n\m. 

Marl-pumping.  The  following  doHcnption  of  the  Harris  wytUm 
of  pumping  marl  from  the  lake  to  the  mill  ia  taken  from  the  catalogue 
of  the  AlliH-ChalmcrH  Company: 

"  Thi^  mcthcMl  of  handling  marl  by  comprnmed  air  is  now  in  great 
favor,  and  many  plants  have  been  and  are  now  being  installed  in  cement 
works  in  this  country  and 
Canada. 

"  The  oflRential  features 
arr  given  in  tho  dingmm  here- 
with, and  compriae  the  pump- 
Uinks,  air-compressor,  auto- 
matic switch,  and  piping. 
There  are  no  floats.  There 
are  no  air-valves  outside  the 
engine-room. 

"  The  air  is   not  allowed 
to  escape  after  doing  its  work. 
The  expansive  force  of  the  air 
is    used    in    the   compression 
cylinder    of   the    compressor, 
(giving  back  the  greater 
>f  its  energy  to  the  com- 
■  >i\ 
"  Siip|)osc    th«'   coinpn-xtr 
to  1)0  in  oponition  with  switch 
set  as  in   the  figure,  the  air 
will  be  drawn  out  of  the  right- 
hand    tank    and    forced    into 
the  left-hand  tank,  and  in  so 

-:  will  draw  marl  into  the  former  and  force  it  out  of  the  latter. 

rhe  charge  of  air  in  the  system  is  so  adjusted  that  when  one  tank 

I      iiiptied  the  other  is  just  filled.    At  that  moment  the  switch  will 

Mnnoct  ions  so  that  action  in  the  tanks  will  be  re\Tmd. 

i  IS  adjiuitable  and  can  be  set  or  regulated  while  the 

pump  is  in  operation." 

For  further  data,  roforonce  should  he  made  to  a  paper  by  E.  Ct. 
Harris.  pul>lish(Ml  in  **  Mim^s  aiul  \firjrr;ils.'*  vol.  \Pt.  pp.  513-514.  May, 
1905. 
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Costs  of  Raw  Material  Excavation. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  divide  this  subject,  according  to  classes  of 
raw  material  and  methods  employed  into  (1)  quarrying  for  limestone  or 
cement  rock;  (2)  quarrying  shale  and  clay  and  (3)  dredging  marl.  This 
last  is  a  matter  which  was  formerly  of  great  importance  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  but  it  is  yearly  becoming  less  important  to  the  cement 
industry.  The  data  on  it  presented  in  the  first  edition  of  this  book  have 
therefore  been  allowed  to  stand  unchanged,  while,  as  regards  limestone 
and  shale  quarrying  the  sections  on  costs  have  been  entirely  rewritten 
in  the  light  of  recent  and  very  complete  information.  The  costs  in  all 
cases  have  been  retained  on  the  1900-1915  price  level,  the  reasons  for 
this  action  being  stated  on  pages  6  and  8. 

Quarrying  limestone,  etc. — Quarry  costs  vary  not  only  from  quarry 
to  quarry,  but  from  month  to  month  in  the  same  quarry,  so  that  to  get 
any  results  of  value  for  comparison  long  periods  have  to  be  considered, 
and  exceptional  quarries  eliminated. 

Examination  of  cost  sheets  covering  in  each  case  a  year  or  more  of 
normal  operation,  for  twelve  mills  of  varying  size,  some  moderate,  others 
very  large,  gave  results  as  follows  for  the  period  1913-1915.  The  actual 
quarry  costs  ranged  from  17.44  cents  per  ton  to  53.16  cents  per  ton  of 
stone,  delivered  either  at  the  mill  or  at  a  main-line  railroad  point. 
(The  reason  for  this  distinction  is  that  I  wished  to  eliminate  some  exam- 
ples of  very  heavy  freight  charges,  which  are  unfortunate  for  the  mills 
concerned  but  have  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  quarrying 
costs.)  The  average  of  all  these  examples  was  37.66  cents  per  ton  of 
limestone.  If  the  average  were  weighted  according  to  size  of  mill  it 
would  not  be  seriously  changed,  for  one  of  the  very  largest  producers 
had  a  high  cost.  The  mills  included  in  this  summary  are  very  widely 
scattered  over  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rockies,  and  the  stone 
worked  in  their  quarries  shows  every  possible  variation  as  to  thickness, 
hardness  and  stripping. 

I  may  note  that  so  far  as  shallow  quarries  are  concerned  the  stripping 
is  the  chief  factor  in  variations  in  cost.  In  the  deeper  quarries  the  chief 
differences  seem  to  arise  from  differences  in  the  haulage.  The  items 
concerned  with  the  actual  rock-breaking  are  comparatively  uniform 
throughout. 

Quanying  shale  and  clay. — There  is  far  less  impcjrtant  variation  in 
shale-  and  clay-pit  costs  throughout  the  country  than  in  the  limestone 
quarries  that  have  just  been  discussed.  A  group  of  very  typical  cost 
sheets  over  long  periods  ranged,  a  few  extraordinary  instances  being 
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excluded,  between  20  and  30  oento  per  ton  of  ahale  for  qiuurytng  and 
delivering  at  nearby  milk.  In  this  oooneetion  I  may  note  that,  «nee 
moat  oement  planta  were  originally  located  with  rogiitl  to  thetr  lime* 
atone  holding!,  there  is  a  tendency  to  find  higher  freight  ehaiiBS  on  shale 
than  on  the  stone.  As  oompared  with  linicfrtonc  quarriea,  shale  pHa 
normally  show  very  low  items  for  powder  and  supplies;  the  labor  item 
varies  Uigefy  with  the  amount  of  use  made  of  the  steam  shoveb.  In 
clay  pit«  especially  the  variations  from  month  to  month  in  the  same 
pit  arc  often  enormous;  that  is  chiefly  caused  by  weather  oondilioni, 
which  exert  their  maximum  influence  on  clay  banks. 

Coal  of  marl-dredging.— The  costs  of  dredging  and  handlinf^  mari 
at  several  American  cement-plants  are  given  below  on  1900-1915  base. 

The  figures  given  are  correct  enough  so  far  as  actual  operation  ia 
oonoemed;  but  the  percentage  of  lost  time  in  a  mari  operation,  due  to 
weather  or  other  conditions,  adds  greatly  to  the  low  coats  of  good 
periods. 

Plant  1,  The  mari-  and  clay-pits  are  about  3)  miles  by  track  from 
the  milL  Both  materials  are  covered  by  }  to  1  foot  of  earth,  but  no 
water.  A  long  cut  in  made  into  the  deposit,  into  which  cut  cars  are 
run  on  light  tracks.  These  cars,  containing  about  3000  Ibe.  of  mari, 
are  loaded  by  hand.  The  contract  price  for  loading  is  8  cents  per  car 
for  mari  and  14  cents  per  car  for  clay,  and  these  prices  are  equivalent 
to  a  pay  of  13.00  to  $4.00  per  day  of  12  hours  for  each  laborer  loading. 
Two  engines  are  used,  one  for  switching  and  making  up  trains  at  the 
marl-  and  clay-pits,  the  other  for  hauling  the  trains  to  the  mill.  The 
total  cost  for  sufficient  marl  and  clay  for  1200  barrels  cement  is: 


13  00 

2fi0 

32  00 

11  20 

2  40 

2eiiaiDeeriat$1.50.. 
2firameDat$l^  .. 
400csniinariatS0.06. 
80  cars  cky  St  10.14 
2000  Ib0.  oosl  mt  $2.40  per  ton 

Total  OMt  marl  and  clay  fur  1200  bbla.  cement..  $51 .  10 
Cost  mari  and  clay  for  1  bbl  cement 0  013 

PlatU  2.  The  marl  and  clay  occur  in  a  swamp  half  a  mile  from  the 
mill.  The  surface  material  is  2  to  3  feet  black  loam;  this  is  underlain 
by  9  feet  mari,  and  this,  in  turn,  by  the  clay.  A  dredge  with  a  15- 
H.P.  engine  and  a  crew  of  two  men  handles  the  nmri,  digging  enough 
for  240  barrels  cement  in  ten  hours.  A  smaller  dredge  with  orange- 
peel  bucket,  run  by  one  man,  handles  the  day.  One  kxxxnotive  hauls 
the  material  to  the  phmt  over  tracks  laid  alongside  the 
Total  costs  per  day  for  a  2404)arrel  plant  are  as  follows: 
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1  marl-drodgc  runner ...  $1 .  50 
1  leverman,  marl  dredge  1  25 

1  clay-dredge  runner 1  25 

1  locomotive  engineer. . .  1  50 

350  Ibfl.  coal  for  marl  dredge  at  $2  20  per  U:n 0  38§ 

150  lbs.  coal  for  clay  dredge  at  $2.20  per  ton 0. 161 

500  Ibfl.  coal  for  locomotive  at  $2.20  per  ton 0.55 

Cost  of  clay  and  marl  for  240  barrels  cement ....  $6 .  50 

Cost  of  clay  and  marl  for  1  barrel  cement 0.027 

PlatU  S.  Marl  dredged  from  lake  one-quarter  mile  from  mill.  This  is 
done  by  contract,  the  marl  being  delivered  to  the  mill  for  5}  cents  per 
cubic  yard.  This  price  is  about  equivalent  to  $0,018  per  barrel  of 
cement  for  marl  alone.  In  this  case  the  dredging-plant  was  bought  and 
installed  at  the  expense  of  the  company,  but  the  contractor  pays  all 
the  current  expenses,  including  pay,  repairs,  coal,  etc. 

Plant  4'  Marl  dredged  from  lake  one-third  mile  from  miU  by  a 
dredge  operating  a  IJ-cubic  yard  orange-peel  bucket.  The  marl  is  fed 
through  a  stone  separator  and  then  pumped  to  the  mill  on  Harris  system. 
Total  cost  is  about  as  follows: 

2  men  at  $1.50 $3  00 

3  men  at  $1.25 3  75 

2§  tons  coal  at  $2.40 6  00 

Total  cost  of  marl  for  500  barrels  cement $12 .  75 

Cost  of  marl  for  1  barrel  cement 0. 025 

Cost  of  Raw  Materials  at  Mill. 

The  most  natural  way,  perhaps,  to  express  the  cost  of  the  raw 
materials  delivered  at  the  mill  would  be  to  state  it  as  being  so  many 
cents  per  ton  or  cubic  yard  of  raw  material;  and  this  is  the  method 
followed  by  quarrymen  or  miners  in  general.  To  the  cement  manufac- 
turer, however,  such  an  estimate  is  not  so  suitable  as  one  based  on  the 
cost  of  raw  materials  per  ton  or  barrel  of  finished  cement. 

Loss  on  drying,  etc. — In  the  case  of  hard  and  comparatively  dry 
limestones  or  shales,  it  may  be  considered  that  the  raw  mixture  loses 
33J  per  cent  in  weight  on  burning.  Converting  this  relation  into  pounds 
of  raw  material  and  of  clinker,  we  find  that  600  pounds  of  dry  raw  mate- 
rial will  make  about  400  pounds  of  clinker.  Allowing  something  for 
other  losses  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  it  is  convenient  and  suf- 
ficiently accurate  to  estimate  that  600  pounds  of  dry  raw  material  will 
give  one  barrel  of  finished  cement.  These  estimates  must  be  increased  if 
the  raw  materials  carry  any  appreciable  amount  of  water.  Clays  will 
frequently  contain  15  per  cent  or  more  of  water;    while  soft,  chalky 
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UmaftoiMS,  if  quarried  during  wet  weaiber,  may  carry  aa  high  as  15  to  20 
per  cent.  A  PorUand-cement  mixture  compoaed  oi  a  pure  chalky  lime> 
atone  and  a  day  might,  tharefore,  average  10  to  20  per  cent  of  water,  and 
conaeciuently  about  700  poonda  of  aoch  a  mixture  would  be  required 
to  make  one  barrel  of  finished  cement. 

With  maris  the  toss  od  diying  and  burning  is  much  greater,  ituasell 
states  that  aoooitliiig  to  determinations  made  by  £.  D.  CampbeD, 
1  cubic  foot  of  marl  as  it  usuaUy  occurs  in  the  natural  depoaita  oontaina 
about  47)  lbs.  of  lime  carbonate  and  48  lbs.  of  water.  In 
cement  from  a  mixture  of  mari  and  clay,  therefore,  it  would  be 
to  figure  on  excavating  and  transporting  over  1000  lbs.  of  raw  material 
for  every  barrel  of  finished  cement. 

From  the  preceding  notes  it  wiU  be  understood  that  the  cost  of  raw 
materials  at  the  mill  per  barrel  of  cement  will  vary  not  only  with  the 
cost  of  excavation,  l)ut  with  the  kind  of  materials  in  use. 

Actual  coats  at  mills.— In  the  first  edition  of  this  book  it  was  noted 
(p.  378)  that  **  In  dealing  with  hard,  diy  raw  materials  extracted  from 
open  quarries  near  the  mills,  the  cost  of  raw  materials  may  vary  between 
8  cents  and  15  centii  |x?r  barrd  of  cement.  The  lower  figure  named  is 
probably  about  the  lowest  attainable  with  good  management  and  under 
favorable  natural  conditions;  the  hi^^lior  figure  is  probably  a  maximum 
for  fairly  careful  management  of  a  difficult  quarry  under  Eastern  labor 
conditions." 

Recalling  that  we  are  purpoeely  quoting  costs  on  a  1000-1015  baae 
level,  that  statement  needs  little  revision;  there  are  examples  of  kywer 
costs  than  8  cents  per  barrel,  but  there  are  also  examples  of  considerably 
higher  costs  than  15  cents,  and  this  last  class  includes  some  very  iropor> 
tant  mills.  The  following  table  gives  details  as  to  raw  material  costa 
at  a  number  of  mills,  varying  from  moderate  to  very  large  siae,  during 
the  period  1913-1915. 

Table  166. 
Actual  Cosn  or  Raw  Matbkialb  at  Ttpical  Mills. 
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z 
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E 
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61.07 

69 

2.7S 
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17.35 

F 

39  53 

428 

845 

27  96 

154 

2.16 

562 

10.61 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 
CALCULATION  AND  CONTROL  OF  THE  MIX. 

If,  as  in  the  present  volume,  we  exclude  from  consideration  the 
80-called  "  natural  Portlands  "  (see  page  214),  Portland  cement  may  be 
regarded  as  being  entirely  an  artificial  product,  obtained  by  burning 
to  semi-fusion  an  intimate  mixture  of  pulverized  materials,  this  mix- 
ture containing  lime,  silica,  and  alumina  varying  in  proportion  only 
within  certain  narrow  limits,  and  by  crushing  finely  the  clinker  resulting 
from  this  burning. 

If  this  restricted  definition  of  Portland  cement  be  accepted,  four 
points  may  be  regarded  as  being  of  cardinal  importance  in  its  manu- 
facture.   These  are: 

1.  The  cement  mixture  must  be  of  the  proper  chemical  compo- 

sition. 

2.  The  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  must  be  carefully  ground 

and  intimately  mixed  before  burning  in  order  to  insure  that 
chemical  combination  shall  take  place  after  calcination. 

3.  The  burning  must  be  conducted  at  the  proper  temperature, 

which  varies  considerably  according  to  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  mixture,  and  the  length  of  time  during 
which  it  is  subjected  to  the  burning  process. 

4.  After  burning,  the  resulting  clinker  must  be  finely  ground. 

In  this  and  the  succeeding  chapters  these  points  will  be  taken  up 
separately  and  in  some  detail. 

The  present  chapter  deals  with  the  calculations  and  arrangements 
necessary  for  insuring  the  correctness  of  the  cement  mixture.  It,  there- 
fore, includes  discussions  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  considerations 
which  determine  the  proportions  of  the  mixture.  Among  these  con- 
siderations are  the  theoretical  composition  and  constitution  of  Port- 
land cement;  the  influence  of  various  normal  constituents  on  the  prop- 
erties of  the  mixture;  the  influence  of  fuel  ash  and  other  accidental 
impurities;  and  the  methods  of  calculating  and  controlling  the  mix  in 
actual  practice. 

356 
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Theoretical  Composition  of  Pdrtlaiid  Cement 

During  recent  yean  much  attention  has  liecn  paid  liy  varioua  invee* 
tiKatora  to  the  constitution  of  Portland  cement.  The  chemical  com* 
position  of  any  particuhu'  sample  can,  of  oourae,  be  readily  determtiied 
by  analyfUii,  and  by  comparison  of  a  number  of  such  analyses,  general 
statonionts  can  be  framed  as  to  the  range  in  composition  of  good  Pori> 
land  cements.  ThiH  Rubjoct  is  disfiussnd  further  in  Chapter  XXXVI, 
wlu're  a  large  nuiiiIxT  of  analyses  are  presented. 

( 'homical  analyM*8  will  determine  what  ingredients  are  present, 
in  what  |M*rr(>ntjigo8,  but  other  methodH  of  investigation  are 
to  atfcertain  in  what  manner  these  ingredients  are  oombined.  A 
inary  of  the  more  important  practical  results  brought  out  by  these 
investigations  on  the  constitution  of  Portland  cement  will  Ix*  i^ven  in  the 
present  chapter,  while  in  Chapter  XXXVI  a  more  detailed  discussion 
of  the  problem  will  be  presented,  as  well  as  references  to  the  principal 
papers  on  the  subject. 

It  would  seem  to  be  firmly  established  that  in  a  well-burned  Port- 
land cement  much  of  the  lime  is  combined  with  most  of  the  silica 
to  fonn  the  c()ni{X)un(l  3CaCO,Si02, — tricalcic  Hilicate.  To  this  com- 
{X)und  is  ascribed,  in  large  measure,  the  hydraulic  properties  of  the 
cement;  and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  value  of  a  Portland 
cement  increases  dire<*tly  as  the  proportion  of  SCaO^SiOa.  The  ideal 
Portland  cement,  toward  which  cements  as  actually  made  tend  in  compo- 
sition, would  consist  exclusively  of  tricalcic  silicate,  and  would  be  there- 
fore composed  entirely  of  lime  and  silica  in  the  following  proportions: 


(CaO).                                                               .  73  6 
Silica  (SiO,) 28.4 

Such  an  ideal  cement,  however,  cannot  be  manufactured  under 
present  commercial  conditions,  for  the  heat  required  to  clinker  such  a 
mixture  cannot  be  attained  in  any  working  kiln.  The  oxyhydro^en 
blowpipe  and  the  electrical  furnace  will  give  clinker  of  this  composition; 
but  a  pure  lime-silica  Portland  is  not  possible  under  present  conditiom 
as  to  burning  and  grinding  on  a  commercial  scale. 

In  order  to  prepare  Portland  cement  in  actual  practice,  therefore, 
it  is  necessary  that  some  other  ingredient  or  ingredients  should  be  pres- 
ent to  serve  as  a  flux  in  aiding  the  oombination  of  the  lime  and  silica, 
and  such  aid  is  afforded  by  the  presence  of  alumina  and  iron  oxide. 

Alumina  (AlaOs)  and  iron  oxide  (FesOs)  when  present  in  notice- 
able percentages  serve  to  reduce  the  temperature  at  which  oombina- 
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tion  of  the  lime  and  silica  (to  form  3Ca,Si02)  takes  place;  and  thit 
clinkering  temperature  becomes  further  and  further  lowered  a«  the 
percentages  of  alumina  and  iron  arc  increased.  The  strength  and  value 
of  the  product,  however,  also  decrease  as  the  alumina  and  iron  increase; 
80  that  in  actual  practice  it  is  necessary  to  strike  a  balance  between 
the  advantage  of  low  clinkering  temperature  and  the  disadvantage  of 
weak  cement,  and  to  thus  determine  how  much  alumina  and  iron  should 
be  used  in  the  mixture.  This  point  will  be  further  discussed  on  later 
pages. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  whatever  alumina  is  present  in  the 
cement  is  combined  with  part  of  the  lime  to  form  the  compound 
3CaO,Al20n — tricalcic  aluminate.  The  occurrence  of  lower  aluminates, 
however,  is  at  least  possible,  and  the  condition  of  the  iron — whether 
entirely  as  lime  ferrite  or  in  part  as  ferric  silicate,  is  undetermined. 
These  questions  as  to  constitution  are  discussed  in  Chapter  XXXVI. 
In  the  relatively  small  percentages  in  which  iron  occurs  in  Portland 
cement  it  may  for  convenience  be  considered  as  approximately  equiva- 
lent to  alumina  in  its  action. 


Influence  of  Normal  Constituents  on  the  Cement. 

Lime,  silica,  alumina,  iron  oxide,  magnesia,  sulphur,  and  alkalies 
may  be  regarded  as  being  normal  constituents  of  any  Portland-cement 
mixture.  The  three  first  named  are  necessary  ingredients,  while  the 
last  two,  though  undesirable,  are  rarely  entirely  absent  from  the  raw 
materials  used.  The  influence  exerted  by  greater  or  lesser  propor- 
tions of  these  seven  constituents  on  the  properties  of  both  mixture 
and  finished  cement  will  l)e  discussed  in  the  present  chapter. 

Maximum  lime  content  of  mixture. — On  pages  366-367  New- 
berry's method  of  proportioning  cement  mixtures  will  be  described 
and  exemplified.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  New- 
berry formula  there  quoted  will,  if  followed,  give  the  maximum  lime 
content  that  the  mixture  could  bear,  providing  that  the  grinding,  mixing, 
and  calcination  were  performed  with  absolute  perfection.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  the  lime  content  of  the  mixture  should  never  be  car- 
ried quite  as  high  as  the  formula  would  indicate,  for  in  actual  practice 
the  mixing,  grinding,  and  calcination  are  never  theoretically  perfect, 
and  in  consequence  of  a  perfect  combination  of  all  the  lime  with  all 
the  silica  and  alumina  cannot  be  attained.  There  will  always  remain 
a  certain  amount  of  uncombined  material.    If,  therefore,  the  lime  in 
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the  mixture  ii  carried  m  hich  m  it  thaoratioally  allowable,  a  eertain 
amount  of  free  lime  will  occur  in  the  eemeDt.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  mixture  carriea  le«  than  iu  proper  theoivlieal  peroentace  of  ItoM, 
the  cement  will,  of  coutm,  contain  tome  unoombined  dliea  or  alumina  or 
very  acid  compounda.  A  choice  muet  be  made,  therefore,  between  the 
poaabilitiea  of  having  free  lime  in  the  product  and  having  low-limed  eQa> 
pounda.  This  choice  is  simple,  for  the  effects  on  the  value  of  the  oemeot 
of  these  two  possibilities  are  very  different.  Free  lime  is  positively  dan- 
icerous  to  the  cement,  while  low  lime  compounds  are  less  harmful,  their 
only  effect  being  to  lower  the  tensile  strength  of  the  product.  For  tUs 
reason,  since  in  practice  it  is  necessary  to  choose  between  the  two  con- 
tingencies (free  lime  m.  free  silica  and  alumina),  the  Ume  content  of  the 
mixture  is  alwa>'8  carried  lower  than  theoretical  considerations 
demand. 

It  is  to  be  further  noted  in  this  connccuon  ihat  the  lime  content 
of  Portland  cements  relatively  high  in  silica  may  be  carried  lugber 
than  in  the  case  of  the  more  aluminous  Portlands.  In  discussing  the 
constitution  of  Portland  cement  in  preceding  pahigraphs  it  was  stated 
that  though  lime  combines  with  both  silica  and  alumina,  the  combin- 
ing proportions  are  very  different  in  the  two  cases.  With  silica,  lime 
forms  the  tricalcic  silicate,  whose  percentage  composition  is  lime  73.6 
per  cent,  silica  26.4  per  cent;  the  lime  and  silica  are  therefore  com- 
bined in  the  proportion  of  lime  2.8  to  silica  1.  With  alumina  and 
iron  oxide  the  compounds  formed  by  the  lime  are  less  definitely  estab- 
lished; but  they  seem  to  be  on  the  whole  less  basic  than  the  typical  lim»> 
silica  compound.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  mixture  containing 
20  per  cent  silica  and  5  per  cent  alumina  can  safely  carry  more  lime  than 
one  containing  15  per  cent  silica  and  10  per  cent  alumina. 

Since  the  combination  of  lime,  silica,  and  alumina  becomes  more 
thorough  in  proportion  as  the  mixing,  grinding,  and  burning  are  belter 
done,  higher  lime  contents  can  be  carried  by  carefully  prepared  mixturss 
than  by  careless  or  coarsely  ground  mixtures;  and  in  rotao'-luln  plants 
lime  may  be  carried  higher  than  in  those  using  dome  kilns. 

Up  to  the  limit  of  safety  every  increase  in  the  percentage  of  lime 
in  the  mixture  will  cause,  other  things  being  equal,  an  increase  in  the 
strength  of  the  cement.  This  fact  is  taken  advantage  of,  particularly 
when  a  new  brand  is  being  pUced  on  the  market  The  umial  method 
of  procedure  at  such  a  time  is  to  cany  the  lime  very  high,  bum  veiy 
hard,  and  pulverise  very  fine.  This  makes  a  costly  but  high-testing 
cement.  As  soon  as  the  brand  has  become  weU  estabU^hcd,  the  Ume 
content  can  be  dropped  to  reasonable  working  limits. 
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Minimum  lime  content  of  mixture. — The  maximum  lime  content 
of  the  mixture  is  fixed  by  the  considerations  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs.  The  minimum  hme  eont<»nt,  however,  will  also  requin^ 
some  consideration.  Low  lime  will  invariably  mean  low-testing  cements, 
and  in  the  present  stat«  of  the  industry,  low-testing  cements  are  not 
easily  marketed.  A  low-lime  content  is  also  the  cause,  in  part,  of  the 
"  dusting  *'  of  clinker  in  the  vertical  kiln.  Le  Chatelier  found  that  the 
dicalcic  silicat'C  (2CaO,Si02)  possesses  the  property  of  spontaneously 
disintegrating  on  cooling.  If  the  lime  content  of  the  mixture  be  carried 
too  low,  therefore,  the  clinker  will  fall  to  dust  in  the  kiln,  owing  to  the 
production  of  this  unstable  dicalcic  silicate. 

Magnesia. — The  question  as  to  the  percentage  of  magnesia  allow- 
able in  a  Portland  cement  has  given  rise  to  serious  controversy  for 
many  years.  In  Europe  the  tendency  has  been  to  keep  it  below  3  per 
cent;  but  in  this  country,  largely  because  of  the  results  attained  by 
Lehigh  Valley  cements  above  this  limit,  4  or  5  per  cent  has  been  con- 
sidered the  allowable  maximum.  All  this  discussion  was  carried  on 
under  the  idea  that  magnesia  was  either  inert  or  positively  harmful  in  a 
Portland  cement. 

Recent  experiments  by  Prof.  Newberry,  however,  have  proven  that 
an  entirely  satisfactory  cement  can  be  made  carrying  as  high  as  10 
per  cent  of  magnesia,  if  due  care  be  given  to  the  mixing  and  burning. 
This  might  have  been  expected,  both  on  theoretical  grounds  and  because 
of  the  evidently  active  nature  of  magnesia  in  even  the  highest-burned 
natural  cements,  as  pointed  out  on  pages  206-207.  At  present  it 
seems  safe  to  say  that  magnesia  can  be  considered  equivalent  to  lime 
in  its  action,  if  due  allowance  be  made  for  the  difference  in  their  com- 
bining weights.  It  is  therefore  theoretically  possible  to  prepare  a  series 
of  lime-magnesia  Portlands,  parallel  to  our  present  lime  Portlands; 
and  it  is  probable  enough  that  in  a  few  years  some  move  will  be  made 
in  this  direction.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  lime-magnesia 
Portland  will  probably  differ  in  important  respects  from  our  present  lime 
Portlands,  and  that  it  will  therefore  be  inadvisable  to  group  the  two 
types  of  cement  under  the  same  general  name.  For  this  reason,  in 
the  present  volume,  the  term  Portland  has  been  restricted  by  defini- 
tion to  apply  only  to  cements  carrying  less  than  5  per  cent  of  magnesia 
(MgO). 

Silica. — It  is  commonly  considered  that  the  ultimate  strength  of 
the  cement  depends  in  large  part  upon  the  amount  of  calcium  trisilicate 
it  contains.  Within  certain  limits,  therefore,  any  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  silica  in  the  mixture  wiU  increase  the  strength  of  the  cement. 
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On  the  other  hand,  an  inoreMe  in  ailjea  will  umially  imply  a 
in  alumina  and  iron  oxide,  and  this  in  turn  will  cause  the 
be  alow-eeitinR  (which  is  an  advantage),  but  hard  to  dtnker. 

Ahanfauu — To  the  calcium  aluminate  of  a  eement  are  aaeribed  the 
initial  setting  propertiea.  Decrease  in  the  alumina,  therefore,  tends  to 
make  the  cement  slower  setting,  while  high  alumina  afTccta  it  in  the 
opposite  way.  Though  it  is  advisable  to  carry  the  alumina  as  low  aa 
possible,  so  as  to  secure  sbwness  of  set  and  greater  ultimate  strength, 
it  is  impossible  to  carry  it  below  a  certain  minimum,  for  alumina  aids 
greatly  in  securing  a  low  dinkering  temperature,  and  a  cement  very 
low  in  alumina  will  clinker  only  with  great  difficulty.  Too  much  alumina, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  give  a  very  fusible  and  sticky  clinker,  liable  to 
ball  in  the  kiln. 

Le  C'hatclier  considers  that  the  aluminous  compounds  present  in 
Portland  cement  are  the  direct  cause  of  its  destruction  by  sea-water. 
His  theory  to  account  for  this  disintegration  is  as  follows:  Free  hme, 
liberated  during  the  hardening  of  the  cement,  reacts  with  the  mag- 
nesium sulphate  always  present  in  sea-water,  to  form  calcium  sulphate. 
This  in  turn  reacts  with  the  calcium  aluminate  of  the  cement  to  form 
a  sulphaluminatc  of  lime,  which  swells  considerably  on  hydration  and 
thus  disintegrates  the  cement  mass.  The  extent  of  the  disintegration 
varies  directly  with  the  percentage  of  alumina  present  in  the  cement. 
(Vments  containing  1  or  2  per  cent  of  alumina  are,  for  example,  prac- 
tically unaffected  by  sea-water,  while  in  cements  containing  as  high 
as  7  or  8  per  cent  of  alumina  the  swelling  and  consequent  disintegration 
are  very  rapid. 

If  the  alumina  of  a  cement  be  replaced  by  an  oxide  not  reacting 
with  calcium  sulphate,  the  stability  of  the  cement  in  sea-water  is  greatly 
improved.  Le  Chatelier  has  demonstrated  this  by  preparing  cements 
in  which  the  alumina  was  replaced  by  oxides  of  iron,  chromium,  cobalt^ 
etc.  All  of  these  were  more  resistant  than  an  alumina  cement  to  the 
disintegrating  effect  of  lime  sulphate.  The  best  effects  were  obtained 
when  iron  oxide  was  used,  a  cement  corresponding  in  composition  to 
5Si02,Fea03,17CaO  being  found  to  be  not  only  st«l)k»  in  presence  of 
seapwater  but  to  possess  excellent  mechanical  properties. 

Deval's  researches  ^  on  the  effect  of  direct  addition  of  calcium  sul- 
phate to  various  cements  confirm  the  abo\'e  theory.  Each  of  the  finely 
ground  cements  tested  was  completely  hydrated  by  mixing  with  50 
per  cent  of  water  and  storing  the  mixture  under  water  for  three  months 
out  of  contact  with  carlMin  dioxide.  The  mass  was  then  drie<i.  reground, 
*  Abstract  in  Jour.  8oe.  ChooB.  Indiiilfy,  ^.  21,  pp  971-973. 
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mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  calcium  sulphate  and  33  per  cent  of  water, 
and  made  up  into  rods  which  were  kept  moist  and  protected  from  car- 
bon dioxide  by  storage  on  moistened  filter-paper  under  a  glass  bell. 
At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  increase  in  length  of  the  rods  was  measured 
with  the  following  results: 

Table  167. 
Effect  of  Alumina. 


Type  of  Cement. 

Per  Cent 
of  Alumina 
in  Cement. 

Per  Cent  of 
EloncAtion 
of  the  Rods. 

Slag  cement  (Vitry) 

16.6 

14.6 

7.6 

6.2 

4.7 

27 
16 
14 
12 
4 

"       /'       (ChampignoUes) 

Grappier  cement  (Beflses) 

Portland  cement 

Hydraulic  lime  (Benes) 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  percentage  of  elongation  of  the  rods  varied 
directly  with  the  percentage  of  alumina  in  the  cements  tested,  proving 
conclusively  that  the  swelling  was  due  to  the  action  of  the  calcium  sulp- 
aluminate  formed  during  the  operation. 

Iron  oxide. — Iron  oxide,  though  usually  so  low  as  to  be  negligible 
in  a  Portland  cement,  occasionally  is  present  in  considerable  percent- 
ages (4  to  6  per  cent).  When  this  is  the  case,  it  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  equivalent  to  alumina  in  its  action,  allowing,  of  course,  for 
their  difference  in  combining  weights.  This  conclusion  is  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that  Portland  cements  practically  free  from  alumina  have 
been  made,  containing  lime,  silica,  and  iron  oxide  only. 

Sulphur. — Sulphur,  when  present  in  a  cement  mixture,  may  occm* 
either  as  a  sulphide  or  sulphate.  In  the  former  condition  it  is  usually 
due  to  the  occurrence  of  pyrite  (iron  disulphide,  FeS2)  either  in  the  lime- 
stone, or  in  the  clay.  When  present  as  a  sulphate,  it  is  usually  in  the 
form  of  gypsum  (hydrous  calcium  sulphate,  CaS4+2H20). 

In  the  rotary  kiln,  which  usually  has  an  abundantly  oxidizing  flame, 
it  is  probable  that  any  calcium  sulphate  present  is  dissociated  (CaS04 
-CaO-l-SOa)  and  the  sulphur  trioxide  carried  off,  as  this  dissociation 
occurs  at  a  temperature  much  lower  than  that  reached  in  clinkering. 
If  the  flame  is  not  sufficiently  oxidizing,  however,  and  because  of  imi>er- 
fect  draft  this  condition  is  likely  to  occur  in  vertical  kilns,  any  lime 
sulphate  present  will  be  reduced  to  the  sulphide  form. 

Alkalies. — Small  percentages  of  soda  and  potash  are  usually  present 
in  the  mixture,  due  mostly  to  their  presence  in  the  clay  or  shale.    Alka- 
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lies  have  been  raivded  at  detnineDUl,  m  inert,  and  aa  benelidai;  and 
muoh  diicuMion  haa  takan  plaee  on  the  subject,  baaed  moally  on  purely 
theoredeal  oomideralkMii. 

In  experinipnting  with  various  methods  for  analyfing  Portland 
cement,  Ilillebrand  encountered  the  question  of  loss  of  alkalies  during 
burning,  which  he  dismisses  ^  as  foDows: 

**  Long  before  the  h»t  of  the  sulphur  trioikle  is  expelled  alkali  begina 
to  volatilise,  and  it  is  ea^  to  remove  all  or  near^  aU  in  thiM  manner. 
The  alkali  is  voktiUaed  aa  oodde  and  may  be  ooDeeted  in  quantity  on 
the  under  side  of  the  crucible  lid.  At  the  intense  temperature  of  the 
rotary-kiln  furnace  this  action  must  play  an  important  part,  and  to  it  is 
to  be  attributed  the  great  loss  of  alkali  noted  by  me  in  the  cement  of 
1001,  as  compared  with  the  raw  mix  from  which  it  was  made,  an  obser- 
vation which  is  repeated  in  the  present  case  and  must  be  general  in 
cement-burning." 

Phosphorus. — Phosphorus,  combined  with  lime  in  the  fonn  of  lime 
phosphate,  frequently  occurs  in  notable  percentages  in  limestones,  par- 
ticulariy  in  the  soft,  chalky  limestones  and  "  marls  **  of  the  Southern 
States.  In  analyses  this  will  be  reported  as  phoqihoric  acid  or  phos- 
phorus pentoxide  (PsOa),  when  it  is  determined  at  all.  Few  com- 
mercial analysts,  however,  would  look  for  it  in  a  cement  material  and 
it  is  therefore  rarely  reported. 

Late  in  1903  samples  of  a  '*  marl  '*  and  clay  from  a  Southern  State 
were  sent  to  a  leading  testing  laboratory  to  obtain  a  decision  on  their 
value  as  cement  materials.  Three  different  burnings  of  cement  were 
nuule  from  the  raw  materials  in  various  nuxtures,  and  the  resuHinc 
cements  gave  the  test  shown  in  Table  169,  below.  In  addition  to  these 
generally  poor  results  the  chemists  reported  that  the  cement,  for  a 
week  or  so  after  setting,  was  so  soft  that  it  could  be  readfly  rubbed 
off  by  the  hand.  The  various  defects  in  the  cements  were  ascribed 
by  the  Uboratory  experts  to  the  preeence  in  the  marls  of  notable  per- 
centages of  phosphoric  acid.  The  matter  was  referred  to  me  I7  the 
Southern  company,  and  at  my  request  Prof.  Clifford  Richardson  exam- 
ined microscopically  several  thin  sections  of  the  clinker  which  had 
been  made  in  the  bboratory  tests.  He  reported  that  the  raw  mix  had 
been  very  coarsely  ground  and  the  clinker  underbumcd. 

The  raw  materials,  as  analysed  at  the  laboratory,  showed  the  results 
given  in  Table  16&    Two  samples  oi  mari  were  tested  and  one  of  di^. 

Of  the  three  samples  of  cement  made  up  from  these  materials  and 
tested  as  below  (Table  109),  Cements  A  and  B  were  made  by  mixing 
*  Journ.  Amsr.  Choa.  8oe^  toI.  35,  p.  1900.    1908. 
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Marl  1  and  clay  in  difTorent  proportions,  while  Cement  C  was  made 
from  :i  inLxturc  of  Marl  2  and  the  same  clay. 

Table  168. 
Analyses  op  Raw  Materials  Containino  Phosphoric  Acm. 


M«rll. 


Marl  2. 


Clay. 


SiUca  (SiO,) 

Alumina  ( AliO>) 

Iron  oxide  (FojOj). 

Lime  (CaO) 

Ma{cnc8in  (MgO). . 
Volatile  (CO,,  etc.) 
Phosphorus  pentoxidc  (IV >t) 


9.02 

3.88* 
1  10 

45.78 
0.75 

38.87 


9  99 
2.05 
1.20 

45.82 
0.80 

37  99 
1  23 


38.96 
22  60 

5  82 
16.44 

0  32 
16.02 


*  Including  about  1  per  cent  PtOt. 

Table  169. 
Tests  of  Cements  Containing  Phosphoric  Acid 


Cement  A. 

Cement  B. 

Cement  C. 

Composition:  Silica  (SiO,) 

22.20 

10  23t 

21.87 

6.84 
2.60 
64.85 
1.30 
2.60 

24  26 

Alumina  (Al,Oj)  . 

7  97 

Iron  oxide  (Fe,Oj) 

2  64 

3.22 

Lime  (CaO)        .    . 

63.83 

1.11 

SeeAl,0, 

58  74 

Magnesia  (MgO) 

1.21 

Phosphorus  pentoxide  (PfO») . 

3.82 

Per  cent  plaster  added 

n% 

2% 

li% 

Fineness:  Passing    50-me8h  sieve 

"       100-    *'        "    .. 

100.0 
96  3 
76.0 

100.0 

98.8 
80.0 

100.0 
94  0 

<<       200-    "        "    . 

71  0 

Setting  time:    initial 

1  hr.  lOmin. 
5hr8.  Omin. 

1  hr.  25min. 
7hr8.10min. 

12  min 

final 

18  min 

Tensile  strength:  neat,    1  day 

"      7  days.. 
"     28    *^   ... 
13.    7    "    . 
"    28    "    . 

56  lbs. 
510    " 
754    " 
180    " 
327    " 

49  lbs. 
531     " 
754    " 
166    " 
280    " 

173  lbs. 

213    " 

340    " 

72    " 

80  " 

t  Inrludinff  about  2  per  cent  P«0». 


Influence  of  intentionally  added  fluxes. — At  a  number  of  plants 
working  on  materials  or  mixtures  which  are  naturally  difficult  to  fuse, 
experiments  have  been  made  on  the  reduction  of  the  clinkering  tem- 
perature by  the  addition  of  fluxing  materials.     Experiments  of  this 
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kind  are  imiaQy  taken  up  in  theetH|y  ftafeaof  the  manufacturer'teiperi- 
enoe.  They  rarely  outlast  the  first  year  oC  actual  practice,  becauM 
he  then  begina  to  realiae  that  it  is  difficult  enough  to  secure  a  homo- 
geneoui  and  uniform  mixture  of  two  ingredienta  without  going  to  the 
extra  trouble  of  adding  a  third  material.  OoeaawnaUy,  however,  the 
fluxing  mania  persists,  and  in  a  few  rare  cases  it  may  be  entirely  justi- 
fiable.   Coal  ash,  for  example,  is  often  useful. 

Fluorspar,  sodium  carbonate,  and  other  alkali  salts  are  the  favorite 
materiiilM  for  use  as  fluxes.  It  i»  certainly  true  that  the  addition  of 
a  ver>'  small  percentage  of  some  of  thcM*  HidUt  will  decrease  materially 
the  difficulty  of  clinkering  a  cement  mixture.  Any  other  effect  they 
may  have  on  the  cement,  however,  is  either  negatively  or  positivety 
harmful;  and  in  all  cases  their  use  can  be  avoided  and  equaOy  good 
burning  results  obtained  by  a  sli^tly  increased  fineness  of  grinding 
of  the  raw  materials. 

The  direct  atldition  of  iron  oxide  as  a  flux,  a  practice  which  i«  followed 
by  several  American  and  French  plants,  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
use  of  fluorspar  or  alkalies.  The  iron  oxide  decreases  the  clinkering 
temperature  very  materially  and  gives  a  slower  setting  product  than 
would  an  equal  percentage  of  alumina.  Adding  it  separately  to  the 
niLxturo  is,  however,  a  difficult  matter  to  arrange.  The  more  natural 
course  to  pursue  would  be  to  look  for  another  soiuce  of  clay  supply, 
attempting  to  find  a  clay  sufficiently  high  in  iron  to  obviate  the  necessity 
for  adding  iron  oxide  separately. 


Calculating  Mixtures  of  Untried  Materials. 

When  abeolutely  untried  raw  materials  are  being  tested  for  the 
first  time,  the  experimental  mixture  must  be  solely  on  the  basis  of  their 
analyses,  as  developed  in  the  fonuula  given  below  or  in  some  similar 
device.  After  the  plant  has  once  started,  more  empirical  methods  of 
calculating  the  mix  are  used,  as  set  forth  in  a  later  section  (pp. 
368-370). 

Cementation  Index. — Recalling  the  discussion  on  page  350  of  the 
theoretical  constitution  of  Portland  cement,  it  is  evident  that  the 
cement  (and  th(*rrforp  the  cement  mixture)  should  contain  its 
ingredients  in  such  percentages  that  all  of  the  lime  present  can  com- 
bine  with  all  the  aUica,  aliunina  and  iron  in  practice.  These  condi- 
tions are  satisfied  if  the  formula  below,  called  for  oonvenieiioe  tiie 
Cementation  Index,  gives  a  value  of  untiy.    In  this  formula  the  cfaem* 
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ical  equivalents  above  noted  have  been  changed  into  percentages.    The 
Index  is  empirical,  but  useful. 

(2.8 X percentage  silica  (Si02))  +  (l.lXperoentaee  alumina,  AI2O3) 

-f  (.7  X  percentage  iron  oxide,  FeaOs) 

(Percentage  lime,  CaO)+ (1.4  X  percentage  magnesia,  MgO) 

When  the  value  given  by  this  formula  falls  below  1.0  the  cement 
must  necessarily  contain  free  lime  or  free  magnesia;  when  it  rises 
above  1.0,  the  cement  must  necessarily  be  lower  in  lime  than  is  theo- 
retically possible.  The  aim  of  the  manufacturer,  therefore,  is  to  get 
a  cement  whose  Cementation  Index  is  on  the  safe  side  (i.e.,  over  1.0), 
but  not  t-oo  much  so. 

Use  of  the  formula  in  proportioning  mixtures. — The  use  of  a  similar 
formula  in  calculating  mixtures  to  be  made  from  untried  materials  has 
been  well  described  by  Prof.  Newberry.  The  discussion  here  presented 
differs  from  his  only  in  the  fact  that  the  magnesia  and  iron  are  allowed 
for,  a  correction  which  now  seems  necessary. 

Following  this  rule,  the  various  steps  in  the  prop)ortioning  of  a  cement 
mixture  are  given  below  in  sufl&cient  detail  to  be  readily  followed. 

Operation  1.  Multiply  the  percentage  of  silica  in  the  clayey 
material  by  2.8,  the  percentage  of  alumina  by  1.1,  and  the  percentage 
of  iron  oxide  by  0.7;  add  the  products;  subtract  from  the  sum  thus 
obtained  the  percentage  of  lime  oxide  in  the  clayey  material  plus  1.4 
times  the  percentage  of  magnesia  and  call  the  result  n. 

Operation  2.  Multiply  the  percentage  of  silica  in  the  calcareous 
material  by  2.8,  the  percentage  of  alumina  by  1.1,  and  the  percentage 
of  iron  oxide  by  0.7;  add  the  products  and  subtract  the  sum  from  the 
percentage  of  lime  oxide  plus  1.4  times  the  percentage  of  magnesia 
in  the  calcareous  material,  calling  the  result  m. 

Operation  3.  Divide  n  by  m.  The  quotient  mil  be  the  number  of 
parts  of  calcareous  material  required  for  one  part  of  clayey  material. 

Example.  Assuming  that  materials  of  the  following  composition 
are  in  use  the  operation  would  be  as  follows: 

Silica  (SiO,) 

Alumina  (AliOs) . 
Iron  oxide  (FesOj) 

Lime  (CaO) 

Magnesia  (MgO) 

Sulphur  trioxWe  (SOi) 
Alkalies  (KANasO).. 
Water,  carbon  dioxide,  etc 


CUy. 

Limestone. 

62  2 

2  4 

16.1 

2  0 

4.2 

03 

16 

60.2 

12 

1.6 

1.7 

0.6 

0  8 

0.4 

12.2 

42.6 

I 
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OpermtioD  (1). 

day. 

fifPfit 

X2  8- 

e2  2X2  8- 

174  16 

i     XI  1- 

W  IXl  l- 

17  71 

InmcnktoXOr- 

4  3X0.7- 

aM 

IM  81 

LiPM 

XI.O- 

1  0X1  0- 

Id 

Macn«i 

m    XI  4- 

.    1  2vl  4- 

1  06 

194.81-3.2b>lUl  63-11. 


Operation  (2).  Limestone. 


3  28 


X2  8-  2  4X2  8-    6  72 
XI  1-  2  0X1  I-     2  20 
Irmi oxide  X0.7-  0.3X0  7-    0  21 


0  13 


Lime  Xl.O-fiO  2X1  0-  50.2 

MavienA    XI  4-  1  5X1  4-     2.10 

52  30 
62.30-9. 13 -43. 17 -m. 

Operation  (3). 

i*  -^^^  -4  JO-perte  of  limeitooe  to  be  used  for  mA  part  of  day.  by  weifbi. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  the  value  given  by  the  above  formula 
rcpreeente  the  highest  amount  of  lime  theoretically  ponible  under 
the  best  possible  conditions  of  fine  grinding  and  thorough  burning. 
Even  in  the  best-run  plants  these  conditions  cannot  be  attained  in 
practice,  and  in  a  trial  run  either  in  a  test  Idln  or  in  an  actual  plant 
it  is  foolish  to  attempt  to  reach  this  limit.  The  limestone  shown  by 
the  fomnila  Rhould  therefore  be  reduced  in  order  to  get  safe  results. 
A  reduction  of  10  per  cent  will  probably  be  satisfactory.  In  the 
pie  given  above  this  would  work  out  as  follows: 

4.2  -parts  limestone  (to  1  of  clay)  allowed  by  formula 
0.42  - 10  per  cent  reduction  for  safety 

3.78  -parts  limestone  (to  1  of  day)  to  be  actually  used. 
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Calculating  Mixtures  in  Current  Work. 

After  a  plant  has  once  gotten  into  good  working  order,  and  as  long 
as  the  same  raw  materials  are  in  use,  the  calculation  of  the  mix  becomes 
a  much  simpler  affair.     Two  general  methods  are  in  use : 

At  most  plants  the  percentage  of  carbonates  in  the  mix  is  made 
the  criterion.  If  good  results  have  been  attained  with  mixtures  carry- 
ing 78  to  80  per  cent  total  carbonates  (CaCOa+MgCOa),  the  aim  of 
the  chemist  is  simply  to  keep  the  mix  within  these  limits.  The  calcu- 
lation in  this  case  is  simply  a  matter  of  arithmetic  which  does  not 
require  explanation.  The  other  method  is  to  keep  a  fixed  ratio  between 
the  total  insoluble  matter  and  the  total  carbonates.  This  ratio  will 
naturally  be  different  at  each  plant,  but  will  always  be  fairly  constant 
at  any  one  plant. 

In  a  well-known  and  admirably  managed  marl-plant  the  marl  is 
analyzed  after  being  pumped  into  tanks  at  the  mills,  and  the  clay  on 
its  arrival  at  the  mill.  Four  determinations  are  made  on  each  sample 
of  marl  and  three  on  the  clay.    These  are: 

Marl.     1.  Percentage  of  water; 

2.  Weight  per  cubic  foot; 

3.  Percentage  of  insoluble  matter; 

4.  Percentage  of  carbonates. 
Clay.     1.  Percentage  of  water; 

2.  Percentage  of  insoluble  matter; 

3.  Percentage  of  carbonates. 

From  these  determinations  the  mix  is  proportioned  in  such  a  way 
that  the  ratio 

Carbonates 
Insoluble  matter 

shall  fall  within  certain  numerical  limits.  At  the  plant  in  question, 
which  runs  a  high-testing  cement  which  is  also  very  high  in  silica,  the 
above  formula  is  made  to  give  a  value  of  4.2.  In  the  majority  of  plants 
it  would  fall  about  3.0  to  3.4. 

Composition  of  mixture. — The  cement  mixture  ready  for  burning 
will  commonly  contain  from  74  to  77.5  per  cent  of  lime  carbonate,  or 
an  equivalent  proportion  of  lime  oxide.  Several  analyses  of  actual 
cement  mixtures  are  given  in  the  following  table.  The  ratio  of  silica 
to  alumina  plus  iron  for  ordinary  purposes  should  be  about  3:1,  for  the 
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cement  beoomat  quieker  ■etting  and  lower  in  ultimAte  lUvngUi  as  the 
percentage  of  alumina  inereaaoa.  If  the  alumina  pattwHagB  be  earried 
too  high,  moreover,  the  mixture  will  give  a  fusible,  atieky  clinker  when 
burned,  causing  trouble  in  tlic  kilna. 


Table  170. 

or  AcnjAL  Mizat. 


I 


8ilk»(8iO0 

Ahimina  (AWO.) 

IiiMi(Mdd0(Fe^... 

LiBM(QiO) 

MaoMiiaCMRO)  ... 
Caitoo  dioxide  (COi) 
Watar 

8ilacA(8iOi) 

Ahimina  (AlA) 

Iron  oxide  (FeiO,)... 
Lime  (CaO) 

QiKndiojdde  (CO,) 
Wmtar 


14.77 

I   4.35 

43.03 
I  74 
35  61 
n.d. 


13.85 
4  98 
1  21 

42  76 
1  02 

34  71 

n.d. 


15.18 

642 

42  97 
n  d. 
n  d 
n.d. 


11  8 

8  2 

41  K 

08 

n  d 

n  d 


13.46 
n.d.\ 
n.d./ 
41  25 
n.d. 

34.86 


13.85 

7  20 

41  40 
n.d. 

36.42 


12.62 

6  00 

42  26 
2  67 
36.10 
n.d. 


14. M 
2  66 
I  10 

42  34 
221 

35.68 

n.d. 


13  82 

6  56 

42  07 
2  07 
35  31 
n.d. 


12.«2 
4  88 
1.77 

42.30 
208 

35  40 

n.d. 


Methods  of  controL — The  chemist  having  determined  the  standard 
of  composition  which  he  wishes  to  maintain  in  the  mix,  several  different 
methods  of  maintaining  this  standard  are  possible.  Theoretically,  of 
course,  the  best  of  these  methods  is: 

(1)  Both  raw  materials  are  analysed  as  they  arrive  at  the  mill; 
the  mix  is  made  according  to  these  analyses;  after  grinding  the  mix 
is  analysed  as  a  check,  and  if  seriously  incorrect  is  corrected  by  the 
addition  of  the  necessary  ingredients.  This  method  is  actually  prac- 
ticed at  some  plants,  but  in  general  one  or  the  other  of  its  two  elemeots 
is  gradually  drupixHi  out,  so  that  most  plants  approach  one  of  the  two 
following  extremes  in  practice. 

(2)  The  raw  materials  are  analyzed,  either  by  lx>ringB  in  the  quarry 
or  by  an  arrival  at  the  mill,  and  the  mix  made  in  accordanee  with  these 
analyses.  The  mix  may  be  analysed  occasionally  as  a  check,  but  no 
serious  attempt  is  made  to  correct  it.  In  this  method  the  entire  reli- 
ance is  placed  on  the  analyses  of  the  raw  materials.  With  hard,  dry, 
raw  materials  varying  little  in  composition  the  plan  works  welL  In 
dealing  with  marls,  etc.,  the  third  plan  is  most  used. 

(3)  The  raw  materials  are  mixed  without  analysis  in  approsdmately 
correct  proportions,  according  to  previous  experience,  and  the  groand 
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mix  is  analysed  and  brought  up  to  proper  composition  (standardized)  by 
the  a<.idition  of  whichever  raw  material  proves  to  be  deficient.  In  this 
method  the  correction  of  the  mix  is  a  regular  part  of  the  procedure.  For 
convenience  the  mix  is  usually  made  always  a  little  low  in  the  same  con- 
stituent, so  that  only  one  tank  or  bin  of  raw  material  needs  to  be  kept  on 
hand  for  standardizing. 

It  is  this  possibility  of  correcting  a  mix  in  advance  of  burning,  and 
without  interrupting  the  normal  operation  of  the  mill  that  gives  the  wet 
process  its  most  important  advantage.  Comparison  of  long  series  of 
results  at  a  very  large  number  of  mills,  both  American  and  foreign, 
leaves  little  doubt  on  this  one  point;  that  the  wet  process  milk  do  in 
current  practice  run  more  evenly  from  day  to  day,  so  far  as  the  regu- 
larity in  composition  of  their  mix  and  cement  are  concerned. 

Changes  in  Composition  During  Manufacture. 

In  theory  the  cement  produced  should  correspond  in  composition 
to  the  mixture  from  which  it  is  made.  In  practice  it  is  found  that  in 
addition  to  the  expected  loss  of  water,  carbon  dioxide,  and  other  vola- 
tile components,  the  cement  has  suffered  other  changes  which  prevent 
it  from  having  the  exact  composition  calculated  from  the  mixture. 
During  the  process  of  burning,  the  clinker  has  taken  up  a  certain  amount 
of  material  from  the  fuel  ashes,  the  kiln  linings,  or  the  gases  produced 
in  the  kiln.  The  changes  in  composition  thus  caused  will  be  briefly 
discussed. 

The  change  in  composition  during  burning  is  almost  inevitably 
in  the  direction  of  raising  the  Cementation  Index  of  the  cement,  i.e., 
making  it  more  clayey.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  impurities 
picked  up  during  burning  are  all  of  a  clayey  character,  the  kiln  linings 
and  the  fuel  ash  being  predominantly  composed  of  silica  and  alumina. 
To  partly  counterbalance  these  additions  of  clayey  matter,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  dust  blown  out  of  the  kiln  is  more  clayey  than  the  rest 
of  the  mix;  but  this  is  not  suflficient  in  amount  to  avail  much  against 
the  combined  influence  of  the  fuel  ash  and  the  kiln  lining.  Of  the  two 
factors  the  fuel  ash  is  by  far  the  most  important,  because  the  kiln  bricks 
are  pretty  steadily  covered  by  a  skin  of  clinker. 

The  variation  in  composition  of  the  ash  derived  from  certain  types 
of  fuel  is  shown  by  the  following  analyses  made  by  Candlot,*  but  more 
typical  analyses  of  normal  coal  ash  are  on  page  455. 

*  Bonnaini.  Fabrication  et  Controle  des  Chaux  Hydrauliques  et  des  Ciments, 
p.  58. 
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Table  171 
Analtmm  or  Fuel  Aim. 


C„,,ii,i„,liUfci^    1 

AMiwMlto. 

OMCofca. 

40  10 
42  80 
4  70 
8  10 
000 
1  23 

20  ao 

10  68 
14  64 
10  64 
2  70 
13.72 

The  diffemioes  between  the  calcuktad  and  aetual  oompontaooe  oC 
A  cement  are  well  illustrated  by  the  <»»MwpiA  ghren  below.  In  this  eaee 
a  marl  and  clay  of  determined  composition  were  mixed  in  a  known  ratio. 
The  compoeition  which  a  cement  made  from  this  mixture  Mlumid  show 
was  calculated  and  is  given  in  column  3,  whOe  the  composition  of  the 
cement  actually  resulting  is  given  in  column  4.  For  theee  data  the 
writer  is  indebted  to  Prof.  S.  B.  Newbeny,  who  carried  out  the  test 
in  question. 
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Table  172. 
Cbanqis  i.h  Coiipo(utio.h  DuBiura  Bcrxino. 


RawMatariab. 

riaidMl  Pr«l»r« 

MarL 

Clay. 

gjewklad. 

Act«aL 

Silirm  (8iOi)     

1   16 

0  75 

0  75 

40  44 

204 
46  40 

57  08 

10  01 

5  37 

8  32 

522 

14  00 

22  20 
5  02 
285 

65  70 
4  06 
D  d 

0074 

22  42 

Alomina  (AWO.) 

IroooiideCFeiO.) 
\Jtam  (OiO) 

5.68 

322 

63  24 

Msmiia  (MrO)      

3  22 

Loti  (HdO.Cdk.  9Ut.) 

0  d. 

CanenUtaoo  Index 

1  068 

This  point  is  also  illustrated  by  the  following  nnal>'see  of  raw  mix 
and  cement  from  the  Syracuse  plant,  analysed  by  Hillchrand.* 


Jour.  Amer.  Chem  8oe.«  vol.  25,  p.  1186.     1008. 
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Table  173. 
CmENT  Mixture  and  Cement,  Sandusky. 


Mix. 

Oment. 

Silica  (SiOt) 

13.51 

3  32 
0.18 
1  43 

40.84 
0  75 
0  79 
0  22 

0  16 

1  43 
n.d. 

4  20 

1  014 

21.93 
5.68 
0.31 
2.36 

62  92 
1.10 
0.61 
0.29 

0  09 

1  63 
1  73 
1.40 

1.075 

Alumina  ( AIjOj) 

Titanir  oxide  (TiOt) 

Iron  oxide  (F^>) 

Lime  (CaO) 

Maimesia  (MkO) 

Pbtosh  (kjOr.! 

Soda(Na/)) 

Sulphur  (S) 

Sulphur  trioxide  (SOi) 

Carbon  dioxide  (COj) 

Water 

Cementation  Index 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  both  these  experiments  the  Cementation  Index 
of  the  cement  has  been  raised  considerably  by  the  amount  of  silica  and 
alumina  taken  up  during  calcination. 
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CHAn-KH    XXVIII. 
PREPARING  THE  MIXTURE  FDR  THK  KILN 

The  preparation  of  the  raw  materials  for  burning  invohrea  tfae 
reduction  of  both  ingredienU  to  a  very  fine  powder  and  their  intimate 
mixture  in  proper  proportions.  In  practice  the  two  operations— grind- 
ing and  mixing — are  usually  carried  on  to  some  extent  simultaneously; 
the  raw  materials  are  commonly  crushc^d  an<l  Kround  more  or  less  finely 
and  then  well  mixed,  during  and  after  which  mixing  the  final  reduction 
to  powder  takes  place. 

Two  general  methods  of  preparation  for  the  kiln  arc  in  use  at  difTor- 
ent  plants — ^the  dry  and  the  wet,  the  do'  mcth<><l  being  almost  invariably 
followed  unless  the  limey  constituent  of  the  mixture  is  a  marl  already 
full  of  water.  This  dry  method  consists  merely  in  keeping  the  mate* 
rials  in  as  dry  a  condition  as  possible  throughout  the  entire  process  of 
grinding  and  mixing,  any  small  percentage  of  moisture  they  may  nat- 
urally contain  being  removed  by  driers  early  in  the  process.  In  the 
wet  method,  on  the  other  hand,  the  materials  are  powdered  and  mixed 
while  in  a  very  fluid  state,  containing  usually  35  per  cent  or  so  of 
water. 

In  addition  to  these  two  main  methods  noted,  it  will  Ire  necessary 
to  describe  separately  and  briefly  certain  peculiar  modifications  of  the 
dry  method.  Some  of  these  modifications  are  practiced  when  slag  m 
used  as  one  of  the  raw  materials,  certain  changes  in  the  process  being 
introduced  which  are  of  both  technologic  and  oonomercial  interest. 
The  other  modification  of  the  dry  process  is  an  interesting  type  in  which 
the  materials  are  actually  fused  in  a  furnace.  This  requires  descrip- 
tion because  of  the  eminence  of  the  engineers  who  have  devised  it, 
and  because  of  its  possible  future  importance. 

Certain  features  in  regard  to  crushing  and  grinding  are  common 
to  all  methods  of  preparing  the  mix,  and  these  general  principles  and 
features  together  with  notes  on  power  emplo>^  in  pUnts  and  on 
crushing  machinery  in  general  will  be  described  in  Chapter  XXIX. 

In  the  present  chapter  the  various  methods  of  preparatioD  wiD  be 
taken  up  in  the  following  order. 
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(1)  Nonnal  dry  inctlnMls; 

(2)  MetluMis  with  Hlag-limestono  mixtures; 

(3)  Blast-furnace  methods; 

(4)  Wet  nicthotls. 

(1)  Dry  Methods  of  Preparation. 

In  dry  methods  of  preparation  the  raw  materials  are  almost  always 
dried  to  remove  any  natural  moisture  they  may  contain.  This  drying 
may  take  place  entirely  Iwfore  the  grinding?  has  commenced;  or,  as 
is  more  usual,  the  two  raw  materials  are  first  crushed  and  partly  reduced 
separately,  then  dried,  and  finally  mixed  and  pulverized.  For  con- 
venience, however,  the  subject  of  drying  will  l>e  taken  up  first. 

Drying  the  raw  materials. — With  the  exception  of  the  marls  and 
clays  used  in  the  wet  method  of  manufacture,  Portland-cement  mate- 
rials are  usually  dried  before  the  grinding  is  commenced.  This  is 
necessary  because  the  raw  materials  as  they  come  from  the  quarry, 
pit,  or  mine  will  almost  invariably  carry  appreciable,  though  often 
very  small,  percentages  of  water,  which  greatly  reduces  the  efficiency 
of  most  modem  type  of  grinding-mills  and  tends  to  clog  the  discharge 
screens. 

Percentage  of  water  in  raw  materials. — The  percentage  of  water  thus 
carried  by  the  crude  raw  material  will  depend  largely  on  the  character 
of  the  material,  partly  on  the  method  of  handling  and  storing  it,  and 
partly  on  weather  conditions. 

In  the  case  of  hard  limestones  freshly  quarried,  the  water  will  com- 
monly range  from  J  per  cent  to  3  per  cent,  rarely  reaching  or  exceeding 
the  higher  figure  except  in  the  very  wet  quarries  or  during  a  rainy  sea- 
son. Such  limestones,  comparatively  dry  when  quarried,  are  frequently 
sent  to  the  grinding-mills  without  artificial  drying. 

With  the  soft,  chalky  limestones,  which  absorb  water  very  rapidly, 
the  percentage  can  usually  be  kept  down  to  5  per  cent  or  less  in  dry 
weather,  while  prolonged  wet  weather  may  necessitate  the  handling 
at  the  mill  of  material  carrying  as  high  as  15  to  20  per  cent  of  water. 

The  clays  present  a  much  more  complicated  case.  In  addition  to 
the  hygroscopic  or  mechanically  held  water  that  they  may  contain, 
there  is  also  always  present  a  certain  percentage  of  chemically  com- 
bined water.  The  amount  of  hydroscopic  water  present  will  depend 
on  the  treatment  and  exposure  of  the  clay,  and  may  vary  from  1  per 
cent  or  so  in  clays  which  have  been  stored  and  air-dried  to  as  high  as 
30  per  cent  in  fresh  clays.     The  chemically  combined  water  will  depend 
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lArgriy  on  the  oompoMiioo  of  the  clay,  and  may  vary  froni  5  to  12  per 
cent.  The  hydroeoopie  or  mechanically  held  water  of  clays  can  be 
driven  oflT  at  a  temperature  of  212*  F.,  while  the  chemically  oombijied 
water  it  lost  only  at  a  low  red  heat.  The  total  water,  therefore,  to  be 
drhren  off  from  ebijrs  may  ranee  from  6  to  42  per  oeoi,  depending  on 
the  weather,  the  drainafle  of  the  clay-pit,  and  the  eaie  taken  in  pre- 
venting unneeoMaiy  evposure  to  moistiire  of  the  eicavated  cUy.  The 
average  total  amount  of  moisture  wiD  probably  be  about  15  per  cent. 

In  dealing  with  shales,  the  mechanically  held  water  will  rarely  rise 
about  10  per  oent,  and  can  oommonly  be  kept  well  below  that  limit 
An  additional  2  to  7  per  cent  of  water  will  be  carried  by  any  shale  in  a 
state  of  chemical  combination. 

At  a  few  pUnts  marl  is  used  with  clay  in  a  dry  procees.  As  noted 
elsewhere  the  marls  as  excavated  carry  umially  about  50  per  cent  of 
water.  Marl  presents  a  more  difficult  problem  than  do  the  other  raw 
materials,  because  the  vegetable  matter  usually  present  in  noarls  is 
extremely  retentive  of  water. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  cement  materials  nuiy  carry  from 
1  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  water  when  they  reach  the  mill.  The  aver^ 
age  throughout  the  country  would  probably  fall  close  to  5  per  cent 
if  the  marls  are  excluded.  In  a  dry  procees  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
practicaUy  all  of  this  water  before  commencing  the  grinding  of  the 
materialii.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  fine  pulverizing  cannot  be  eco- 
nomically or  satisfactorily  accomplished  unless  absolutely  dry  material 
is  fed  to  the  grinding  machinery.  Another  reason,  which  is  one  of  con- 
venience rather  than  of  necessity,  is  that  the  presence  of  water  in  the 
raw  materials  complicates  the  control  of  the  cement  mixture. 

MeUuxU  and  cods  of  drying. — The  t>i)e  of  dr>'er  used  at  most  cement- 
plants  is  a  cylinder  approximately  5  feet  in  diameter  and  40  feet  or  so 
in  length,  set  at  a  slight  inclination  to  the  horizontal  and  rotating  on 
bearings.  The  wet  raw  material  is  fed  in  at  theupper  end  of  the  c>'linder» 
and  it  moves  gradually  toward  the  lower  end,  under  the  influence  of 
gravity,  as  the  cy Under  revolves.  In  many  dr>'erB  angle  irons  are  bolted 
to  the  interior  in  such  a  way  as  to  lift  and  drop  the  raw  material  alter- 
nately, thus  exposing  it  more  completely  to  the  action  of  the  heated 
gases  and  materially  assisting  in  the  dr>nng  process.  The  dried  raw 
noaterial  falls  from  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  into  an  elevator  boot 
and  is  then  carried  to  the  grinding-mills. 

The  dr>nng-c>'linder  is  heated  cither  by  a  separate  furnace  or  by 
waste  gases  from  the  ccment4cilns.  In  either  ease  the  products  of 
combustion  are  introduced  into  the  cylinder  at  its  lower  end,  are  drawn 
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through  it,  and  escape  up  a  stack  sot  at  the  upper  onci  of  the 
dr>'er. 

The  dryer  above  described  is  the  simplest  and  is  most  commonly 
used.  For  handling  the  small  percentages  of  water  contained  in  most 
cement  materiab  it  is  very  efficient,  but  for  dealing  with  high  fxjrcent- 
ages  of  water,  such  as  are  encountered  when  marl  is  to  Ixj  used  in  a  dry 
process,  it  seems  probable  that  double-heating  dryers  will  be  found 
more  economical. 

This  type  is  exemplified  by  the  Ruggles-Coles  dryer,  a  detailed 
description  of  which  is  given  in  the  section  on  slag  cements,  page  593. 
In  this  dryer  a  double  cylinder  is  employed.  The  wet  raw  material 
b  fed  into  the  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  cylinders,  while  the 
heated  gases  pass  first  through  the  inner  cylinder  and  then,  in  a  reverse 
direction,  through  the  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  cylinders. 
This  double-heating  type  of  dryer  is  employed  in  almost  all  of  the  slag- 
cement  plants  in  the  United  States,  and  is  also  in  use  in  several  Port- 
land-cement plants. 

When  vertical  kilns  were  in  use,  drying-floors  and  drying-tunnels 
were  extensively  used,  but  at  present  they  can  be  found  only  in  a  few 
plants,  being  everywhere  else  supplanted  by  the  rotary  dryers. 

At  a  marl-plant  of  the  ill-fated  Hecla  Portland  Cement  Company, 
w^hich  is  shown  in  Fig.  82,  rotary  kilns  were  actually  used  as  driers, 
because  of  the  extreme  difficulty  encountered  in  properly  drying  this 
material  in  a  drier  of  ordinary  type. 

In  the  Edison  plant  a  stationary  vertical  tower  drier  is  used  for 
the  cement  rock  and  limestone. 

The  Edison  stack  drier  shown  in  Fig.  83  is  described  as  follows 
in  a  recent  article  *  in  the  Iron  Age:  The  chimney  surmounting  this 
flue  is  used  only  when  starting  a  fire,  the  gases  of  combustion  ordi- 
narily passing  directly  to  the  dryer  stack  to  rise  through  the  falling 
stream  of  rock  and  thoroughly  dry  it.  The  baffle-plate  system  is  such 
that  the  fall  of  a  piece  of  rock  from  the  lowest  screen  to  the  lx)ttom 
of  the  dryer  requires  26  seconds.  From  above  the  baffles  near  the 
top  of  the  stack  the  gases  are  drawn  out  by  an  80-inch  exhaust-fan, 
driven  by  a  50-hor8e-power  motor,  and  are  passed  through  a  dust- 
settling  chamber  on  their  way  to  the  atmosphere.  A  12-inch  screw 
conveyor  returns  the  collected  dust  to  the  bottom  of  the  dryer  stack  and 
replaces  it  in  the  system.  The  baffle-plates  of  the  upper  sections  of  the 
stack  are  arranged  to  slide  longitudinally  in  their  slots,  reciprocating 
motion  being  provided  by  a  motor-driven  system  of  rocker  arms  sliding 
♦  The  Iron  Age,  Dec.  24,  1903,  p.  6. 
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Fig.  83— Elevation  of  stack 
drier,  Ediaon  plant.  (En- 
gineering News.) 
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successive  rows  of  plates  in  opposite  direc- 
tions  at  the  rate  of  20  cycles  per  minute. 
By  this  action  clogging  of  possibly  damp 
rock  is  prevented  until  it  has  fallen  far 
enough  to  be  dried  sufficiently  to  have  no 
such  tendency.  The  shear-pin  principle, 
used  at  this  plant  for  driving  the  crushing 
rolls,  is  also  applied  in  a  modified  form  to 
the  baffle-shakers.  The  rock-dryer  is  8X8 
feet  in  plan  section,  40  feet  high,  and  has 
a  capacity  of  3000  tons  per  day,  the  same 
as  the  crusher  plant.  The  performance  of 
the  dryer  stack  is  very  efficient;  the  fuel 
consumption  is  small,  the  percentage  of 
moisture  in  the  crushed  rock  is  reduced  from 
3  or  4  per  cent  to  within  1  per  cent,  and  the 
gases  leave  at  a  temperature  scarcely  above 
212°.  A  blower  equipment  is  provided  for 
increasing  the  furnace  draft  when  necessary. 
The  cost  of  drying  raw  materials  will 
dep)end  on  the  cost  of  fuels,  the  percentage 
of  water  present  in  the  wet  material,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  dryer.  Dryers  are 
usually  arranged  and  located  so  as  to  re- 
quire little  attention,  and  the  labor  costs  of 
drying  are  therefore  slight.  Even  under 
the  most  unfavorable  conditions  5  lbs.  of 
water  can  be  expected  to  be  evaporated  for 
each  pound  of  coal  used,  while  a  good  dryer 
will  usually  evaporate  7  or  8  lbs.  of  water 
per  pound  of  coal.  Marls  containing  much 
organic  matter  are  notably  more  retentive 
of  moisture  than  any  other  raw  material, 
and  a  marl-drying  proposition  is  therefore 
apt  to  be  expensive.  For  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  a  most  elaborate  and  unsuccessful 
installation  for  marl-drying,  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  paper  cited  below.* 

•Plant  and  buildings  of  the  Hecla  Portland 
Cement  and  Coal  Co.  Engineering  News,  vol.  61, 
pp.  243-245.     1904. 
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General  methods.— Unudty  the  limestone  or  cement  rock  as  fmmcd 
through  a  (Tiii4hr*r  at  the  quarry  or  mill  before  being  Hcnt  to  the  dryer; 
and  occaMiomilly  one  or  both  of  the  raw  mmterkb  is  Htill  further  reduced 
Ix^foro  grinding,  but  the  principal  part  of  the  grinding  proeeas  always 
takott  platv  after  the  material  has  been  dried. 

After  drying,  the  two  raw  materials  may  either  be  mixed  imme- 
diately or  each  may  be  separately  reduced  before  mixing.  Automatic 
mixers,  of  which  many  slightly  different  types  are  in  use,  give  a  mix- 
ture in  the  pro|x)rti()n8  detennined  upon  by  the  chemist. 

The  further  reduction  of  the  mixture  is  usually  carried  on  in  two 
stages,  the  material  being  ground  to  from  20  to  40  mesh  or  eveD  finer 
in  a  ball  mill  or  a  high-speed  mill  (Griffin,  FuUer-Lehigh,  Bifaxeeon, 
Huntingdon,  etc.) ;  and  finished  in  a  tube-mill.  At  a  few  plants,  how- 
ever, singb-^tage  reduction  is  still  practiced  with  more  or  lc«s  success. 

As  between  the  different  combinations  of  grinding  and  puhrerixing 
machinery  that  are  in  actual  use,  there  is  relatively  little  choice  as  to 
costs  of  operation,  power  consimicd,  etc.  This  is  indicated  clearly 
enough,  if  there  were  any  doubt,  by  the  diverse  practices  of  the  lariHt 
companies.    The  matter  is  further  referred  to  in  the  following  chapter. 

Plans  of  actual  plants.— Plans  of  several  actual  plants  have  been 
inserted  for  tlie  pur{x>se  of  illustrating  the  brief  statement  made  above. 

The  plant  of  the  Lawrence  Cement  Company,  of  Siegfried,  Pa., 
published  by  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Lathbury  and  Spackman,  is 
in  Fig.  84.  The  materials  used  here  are  cement  rock  and 
These  are  separately  crushed  in  Gates  crushers  and  dried  in  rotary 
driers,  after  which  they  are  mixed  and  reduced  in  Williams  mills  and 
tube  mills. 

The  plant  of  the  Hudson  P.  C.  Co.,  a  typical  modem  dry-prooe« 
plant,  is  shown  in  Fig.  85,  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  Engmeering  Ne¥f9, 
In  the  article  *  accompanying  this  figure,  the  raw  side  of  the  mill  is 
described  as  follows: 

''  Following  the  course  of  the  material  step  by  step,  it  will  be  seal 
that  the  loaded  cars  from  the  quarry  come  into  the  mill  at  the  eMt 
end  at  an  elevation  of  12  feet  above  the  crusher-room  floor,  which  is 
it^olf  elevated  13)  feet  above  the  main  mill  floor,  and  that  they  dump 
through  the  track  onto  the  crusher-room  floor.  Flush  with  this  floor  are 
the  tops  of  three  rotary  crushers,  two  for  crushing  limestone  and  one  for 
crushing  shale.  The  two  limestone  crushers  are  run  by  a  45-H.P. 
electric  motor  and  the  shale  crusher  by  a  22-H.P.  electric  motor.  From 
the  crushers  the  stone  is  delivered,  shale  and  limestone  separately,  into 
*  Ebgineering  News,  vol.  50,  pp.  70,  71 .    July  23,  1908. 
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four  rotary  driers,  each  of  which  is  oprt^ted  by  a  5-H.P.  electric  motor. 
From  the  driers  the  stone  passes  separately  to  the  ball  mills  for  the 
first  grinding.  These  ball  mills  are  of  the  Krupp  type,  and  there  are 
five  of  them,  each  operated  by  a  50-H.P.  electric  motor.  From  the  hall 
mills  the  shale  powder  is  delivered  to  a  set  cf  two  bins  and  the  lime- 
stone powder  to  a  set  of  five  bins.  These  bins  are  so  constructed  as  to 
discharge  automatically  into  a  double  elevator,  whence  the  materials 
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Fig.  84. — Plan  of  plant.  Lawrence  Cement  Co.,  Siegfried,  Pa. 


are  discharged  into  a  double  hopper  over  a  tandem  automatic  weigh- 
ing-machine, which  weighs  out  the  proper  proportion  of  each  material. 
The  two  products  are  then  mixed  thoroughly  by  being  conveyed  together 
by  elevator  E  and  conveyors  9  J  and  9  to  the  steel  bins  feeding  the  tube 
mills.  There  are  six  of  these  tube  mills  and  they  are  driven  in  groups 
by  a  75-H.P.  electric  motor. 

"  The  tube-mill  discharges  feed  onto  a  screw  conveyor  10,  thence  to 
the  elevator  EE,  and  thence  to  screw  conveyor  11,  which  discharges 
into  two  groups  of  stock  bins.    Screw  conveyors  13  running  under- 
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neath  these  bins  take  the  material  right  and  left  to  the  elevator  F, 
which  feeds  the  right  and  left  screw  conveyors  12  that  discharge  into 
the  kiln  feed  bins.  There  are  ten  of  these  bins  and  each  one  feeds  one 
rotary  kiln." 

Actual  Equipments  of  Dry-process  Plants. 

The  present-day  practice  in  dry-process  plants  is  shown  better  by 
the  following  data  on  the  actual  equipments  of  a  number  of  these  plants 
than  by  any  amount  of  general  statcmonts  on  the  subject.  Reference 
should  also  be  made  to  Chapter  XXIX,  where  general  crushing  prac- 
tice is  discussed. 

Plant  No.  1.     Uses  limestone  and  shale. 

Limestone  Shale 

1  Gates  crusher  1  Gates  crusher 


1  Mosser  drier 
1  kominuter 
4  tube  mills 
4  kilns 

Plant  No,  2.     Limestone  and  shale. 

Limestone  Shale 


1  crusher 
1  rotary  drier 

1  Williams  mill 

2  tube  mills 
2kihis 


Plant  No,  3.     Limestone  and  shale. 


Limestone  Shale 

1  crusher  1  tunnel  drier 

1  rotary  drier  1  crusher 

1  dry-pan  to  30  mesh 

2  Raymond  pulverizers 

3  kilns,  50  feet 


Plant  No.  4'    Limestone  and  shale. 


Limestone  Shale 

2  Alton  crushers         1  dry-pan  to  8-mesh 
1  Bonnot  drier  1  rotary  drier 

10  sets  rolls  2  tube  mills 

9  sets  Sturtevant  emery  mills 

4  intermittent  tube  mills 
4  kilns 
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PUtni  No,  6.    Ums  fairly  hard  limeitoDe,  with  ihaie. 

UoMitcMM  SImIs 

1  CSatot  makm,  mmm  roek  aold;  1  diiiiitamtor 

MiMoiMi  and  in  bmbwI  pbuii  2  Booaor roUry  dtka 
3  Boaooi  roUfv  drkr* 


a  kominuton  to 

4  tub*  milb  lo  «3%  IhrcNigli  lOOHDMb 

8" 


Ploni  JSTo.  0.    LimestoDe  and  shale. 

1  Qatot  eiuibar  1  Gmtm 


\ 


1  roUiy  drier 
SbaUmUb 
4  tube  milk 
ekilni 

Plant 

No. 

7.    Uses  hard  limestood  and  shale. 

Limattooe                             Shale 
2  Attftin  enmhtn            1  Sturtevant  mmber 
2  Bonnot  drien               2  Boonot  driers 
2  Knipp  baU  mille           1  Bonnot  baU  miU 

5  tube  mills 
10  kilns 

Plant 

No. 

8.    limestone  and  nhale. 
Limestone                                     Shtle 

1  Gates  crusher,  No.  5 
1  rotary  drier 
3  WOlianis  mtUi 
atube  mills 
ekilns 

Plant 

No, 

9,    Limestone  and  shale. 
TiJffMifftMie                                     SIm^s 

2enishen 
2ro(aiy  drien 

etubemilb 
Skihis 

Plant 

No, 

10.    Limestone  and  cement  rock, 
limsstnns                                   Cement  rook 

2eruiheni 
2  rotary  drien 
ObaUmiUs 
0  tube  mills 
10  kilns 
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Plant  No.  11.    Limestone  and  shale. 

Limestone  Shale 

1  crusher  1  disiotefrotor 

1  rotary  drier  1  rotary  drier 


2  kominuters 

2  Davidsen  tube  mills 

6  kihis,  60  feet 

Plant 

No. 

lis.    Uses  marl  and  clay  in  a  dry  process. 

Marl                                 Clay 
1  rotary  drier                   1  rotary  drier 

2  tube  mills 

3  kilns 

Plant 

No. 

13.    Limestone  and  shale. 

Limestone                              Shale 

1  lar^c  Kyratory  crusher      1  gyratory  crusher 

2  smaller  gyratories                 I^)tary  drier 
Rotary  drier                     1  Ivnipp  ball  mill 

2  Krupp  ball  mills                                 | 

10  Fuller-Lehigh  mills 
5  kihis,  120  feet 

Plant 

No. 

14.     Limestone  and  shale. 

Limestone                                Shale 

1  large  gyratory  crusher         1  gyratory  crusher 

2  smaller  gyratories                 1  rotary  drier 
1  rotary  drier                                         | 

3  Fuller-Lehigh  mills 
2  kilns,  160  foot 

Plant 

No. 

16.     Limestone  and  shale. 

Limestone                             Shale 
1  large  gyratory  crusher     1  rotary  drier 
1  smaller  gyratories 
1  rotary  drier 

Jeffrey  hammer  mills 
Griffin  mills 
2  kilns,  140-foot 

Plant 

No. 

16.    Limestone  and  slag. 

Limestone                                Slag 
3  Gates  gyratory  crushers      4  rotary  driers 

Rotar^-  driers* 
8  Gates  ball  mills                   3  Gates  ball  mills 

12  tube  mills 
12  kilns,  120-foot 
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\  gynHagy  wadm  3  rotary 


3  OTMllar  jarmloriH  i 

3  rotarycmeni  J 

9baUinflli  3  bdl  nflb 


14  Gmtm  tube  milb 
34  kili»,13Mool 


(8)  Methods  Used  with  Slag-Limestone  Mixtures. 

While  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  from  a  mixtun-  of  hlu^ 
and  limestone  is  similar  in  general  theory  and  practice  to  iti»  manu- 
facture from  a  limestone-clay  or  other  dry  raw  materials,  certain  inter- 
esting differences  occur  in  the  preparation  of  the  mixture.  In  the 
following  paragraphs  the  general  methods  of  preparing  mixtures  of 
slag  and  limestone  for  use  in  Portland-cement  manufacture  will  first 
be  noted,  after  which  certain  processes  peculiar  to  the  use  of  this  par- 
ticular inixturr  will  be  described  separately. 

General  methods. — After  it  had  been  determined  that  the  pusao- 
lan  cement  nmde  ^  by  mixing  slag  with  lime  without  subsequent  burn- 
ing of  the  mixture  was  not  an  entirely  satisfactory  structural  material, 
attention  was  soon  directed  toward  the  problem  of  mAlfjng  a  true 
Portland  cement  from  such  slag.  The  blast-furnace  slags  commonly 
available,  while  carr>'ing  enough  silica  and  alumina  for  a  cement  mix- 
ture, are  too  low  in  lime  to  be  suitable  for  Portland  cement.  Addi- 
tional lime  must  be  added,  usually  in  the  form  of  limestone,  the  slag 
and  limestone  must  be  well  mixeil  and  the  mixture  properly  burned. 
The  general  methods  for  accomplishing  the  proper  mixture  of  the  mate- 
rials vary  in  details.  It  seems  probable  that  the  first  method  used 
in  attempting  to  make  a  true  Portland  cement  from  slag  was  to  dump 
the  proper  proportion  of  limestone,  broken  into  small  lumps,  into  molten 
slag.  The  idea  was  that  both  mixing  and  calcination  could  thus  be 
accomplished  in  one  stage;  but  in  practice  it  was  found  that  the  result- 
ing cement  was  variable  in  composition  and  a]wa>'s  low  in  grade.  This 
method  has  according  fallen  into  disuse,  and  at  present  three  different 
general  processes  of  preparing  the  mixture  are  practiced  at  different 
European  and  American  plants. 

1.  The  sbg  is  granulated,  dried,  and  ground,  while  the  Umestoos 
is  dried  and  ground  separately.    The  two  materials  are  then  mixed 

•SeePSrtVn. 
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in  proper  proportions,  the  mixture  is  finely  pulverized  in  tube  mills, 
and  the  product  is  fed  in  a  powdered  state  to  rotary  kilns. 

2.  The  slag  is  granulated,  dried,  and  mixed  with  slightly  less  than 
the  calculated  proper  amount  of  limestone,  which  has  been  previously 
dried  and  powdered.  To  this  mixture  is  added  sufficient  powdered 
slaked  lime  (say  2  to  6  per  cent)  to  bring  the  mixture  up  to  correct 
composition.  The  intimate  mixture  and  final  reduction  are  then  accom- 
plished in  ball  and  tulx*  mills.  About  8  per  cent  of  water  is  then  added, 
and  the  slurry  is  made  into  bricks,  which  are  dried  and  burned  in  a 
dome  or  chamber  kiln. 

3.  Slag  is  granulated  and  mixed,  while  still  wet,  with  crushed  lime- 
stone in  proper  proportions.  This  mixture  is  run  through  a  rotary 
calciner,  heated  by  waste  kiln  gases,  in  which  the  temperature  is  suflS- 
cient  not  only  to  dry  the  mixture  but  also  to  partly  powder  it  and 
to  reduce  most  of  the  limestone  to  quicklime.  The  mixture  is  then 
pulverized  and  fed  into  rotary  kilns. 

Of  the  three  general  processes  above  described  the  second  is  unsuited 
to  American  conditions.  The  first  and  third  are  adapted  to  the  use 
of  the  rotary  kiln.  The  third  seems  to  be  the  most  economical,  and 
has  given  remarkably  low  fuel  consumption  in  practice,  but  so  far  has 
not  been  taken  up  in  the  United  States. 

Certain  points  of  manufacture  peculiar  to  the  use  of  mixtures  of 
slag  and  limostono  will  now  be  described. 

Composition  of  the  slag. — The  slags  available  for  use  in  Portland- 
cement  manufacture  are  of  quite  common  occurrence  in  iron-producing 
districts.  Those  best  suited  for  such  use  are  the  more  basic  blast- 
furnace slags,  and  the  higher  such  slags  run  in  lime  the  more  available 
they  are  for  this  use.  The  slags  utilized  will  generally  run  from  30  to 
40  per  cent  lime.  The  presence  of  over  3  per  cent  or  so  of  magnesia 
in  a  slag  is,  of  course,  enough  to  render  its  use  as  a  Portland-cement 
material  inadvisable;  and  on  this  account  slags  from  furnaces  using 
dolomite  (magnesian  limestone)  as  a  flux  are  unsuited  for  cement- 
manufacture.  The  presence  of  any  notable  percentage  of  sulphur  is 
also  a  drawback,  though,  as  will  be  later  noted,  part  of  the  sulphur 
in  the  slag  will  be  removed  during  the  processes  of  manufacture. 

Granulation  of  slag. — If  slag  be  aUowed  to  cool  slowly,  it  solidifies 
into  a  dense,  tough  material,  which  is  not  readily  reduced  to  the  requisite 
fineness  for  a  cement  mixture.  If  it  be  cooled  suddenly,  however,  as 
by  bringing  the  stream  of  molten  slag  into  contact  with  cold  water, 
the  slag  is  "  granulated,"  i.e.,  it  breaks  up  into  small  porous  particles. 
This  granulated  slag  or  "  slag  sand  "  is  much  more  i-eadily  pulverized 
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than  a  alowly  eooled  tlag;  iU  midck^n  cooling  haa  alio  inteMtfied  the 
chemical  activity  of  ita  oonstituenU  ao  aa  to  fcivc  it  hydraulic  propertlfla, 
while  part  of  the  eulphur  oontained  in  the  original  Mlag  haii  been  raino>ved. 
The  eole  diMdvantafe  of  the  prooe«  ol  granuhiting  dag  ie  that  the 
product  contains  20  to  40  per  cent  of  water,  which  miMt  be  driven  off 
before  the  granulated  aUg  m  sent  to  the  grinding  machiner>'. 

In  practice  the  granulation  of  the  slag  is  effected  by  directing  the 
stream  of  nx>lten  alag  direct  from  the  furnace  into  a  sheet-iron  trough. 
A  small  stream  of  water  flows  along  this  trough,  the  quantity  and  rate 
of  flow  of  the  water  being  regulated  so  as  to  give  complete  granulation 
of  the  slag  without  using  an  excessive  amount  of  water.  The  trough 
may  be  so  directed  as  to  discharge  the  granuUted  slag  into  tanks  or 
into  box  cars,  which  are  usually  perforated  at  intervals  along  the  sidea 
so  as  to  allow  part  of  the  water  to  drain  off. 

Dryfaig  the  slag. — As  above  noted,  the  granulated  slag  may  carry 
from  20  to  40  per  cent  of  water.  This  is  renewed  by  treating  the  slag 
in  rotary  driers.  In  practice  such  driers  give  an  evaporation  of  8 
to  10  lbs.  of  water  per  pound  of  coal.  The  practice  of  slag-diying 
b  very  fully  described  in  Part  VII  of  thin  volume,  pages  M^-696, 
where  figures  and  descriptions  of  various  dricrB  arc  also  gri'en,  with 
data  on  their  evaporative  efficiency.  .\8  noted  earUer  in  this  article, 
one  of  the  methods  of  manufacturing  Portland  cement  from  sUg  puts 
off  the  drying  of  the  slag  until  after  it  has  been  mixed  with  the  lime- 
stone, and  then  accomplishes  the  drying  by  utilising  waste  heat  from 
the  kilns.  Kiln  gases  could,  of  course,  be  used  anyway  in  the  slag- 
driers,  but  it  so  happens  that  they  have  not  been  so  used  except  in 
plants  following  the  method  in  question. 

Grinding  the  slag.— Slag  can  In*  crushed  with  considerable  ease  to 
about  50-mesh,  but  notwithstanding  its  apparent  brittlenees  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  grind  it  finer.  Until  the  introduction  of  the  tulx*  mill,  in  fact, 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  reduce  this  material  to  the  fineness  neoee- 
sary  for  a  cement  mixture,  and  the  proper  grinding  of  the  sbg  is  still 
an  expensive  part  of  the  procees,  as  compared  with  the  grinding  oC 
limestone,  shales,  or  cUy. 

Compocttioii  of  the  limestone.— As  the  skg  carries  aO  the  silica  and 
alumina  necessary  for  the  cement  mixture,  the  limestone  to  be  added  to 
it  should  be  simply  a  pure  lime  carbonate.  The  limealone  used  for  fhix 
at  the  furnace  which  supplies  the  skg  will  usually  be  found  to  be  of 
suitable  composition  for  use  in  making  up  the  cement  mixture. 

Economics  of  uafaig  tiag-limestone  mixtures.— The  manufacture  of 
a  true  Portland  cement  from  a  mixture  of  slag  and  limestone  prespnta 
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certain  undoubted  a^lvantages  over  the  use  of  any  other  raw  materials, 
while  it  has  also  a  few  disadvantages. 

Probably  the  most  prominent  of  the  advantages  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  most  important  raw  material — the  slag — can  usually  be  obtained 
more  cheaply  than  an  equal  amount  of  natural  raw  material  could 
be  quarried  or  mined.  The  slag  is  a  waste  product,  and  a  trouble- 
some material  to  dispose  of,  for  which  reason  it  is  obtained  at  small 
expense  to  the  cement-plant.  Another  advantage  is  due  to  the  occur- 
rence of  the  lime  in  the  slag  as  oxide,  and  not  as  carbonate.  The  heat 
necessary  to  drive  off  the  carbon  dioxide  from  an  equivalent  mass  of 
limestone  is  therefore  saved  when  slag  forms  part  of  the  cement  mixture, 
and  very  low  consumption  is  obtained  when  slag-limestone  mixture 
is  burned. 

Of  the  disadvantages,  the  toughness  of  the  slag  and  the  necessity 
for  drying  it  before  grinding  are  probably  the  most  important.  These 
serve  to  partly  counterbalance  the  advantages  noted  above.  A  third 
difficulty,  which  is  not  always  apparent  at  first,  is  that  of  securing  a 
proper  supply  of  suitable  slag.  Unless  the  cement-plant  is  closely 
connected  in  ownership  with  the  furnaces  from  which  its  slag  supply 
is  to  be  obtained,  this  difficulty  may  become  very  serious.  In  a  season 
when  a  good  iron  market  exists  the  furnace  manager  will  naturally 
give  little  thought  to  the  question  of  supplying  slag  to  an  independent 
cement  plant. 

The  advantages  of  the  mixture,  however,  seem  to  outweigh  its  dis- 
advantages, for  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  from  slag  is  now 
a  large  and  growing  industry  in  both  Europe  and  America.  Four  Port- 
land-cement plants  using  slag  and  limestone  as  raw  materials  have  been 
established  for  some  time  in  this  country,  while  a  number  are  in  operation 
in  various  European  countries,  notably  in  France  and  Germany. 

References  on  slag-limestone  mixtures. 

(The  more  important  Articles  are  preceded  by  an  asterisk.) 

Eckel,  E.  C.    Preparation  of  slag  limestone  mixtures.     Municipal  Engineering, 

vol.  25,  pp.  227-230.     1903. 
Hughes,  O.  J.  D.    Portland  cement  from  slag.    U.  S.  Consular  Reports,  No. 

1700,  July  18,  1903. 
♦Jantzen.    Utilization  of  blast-furnace  slag.    Stahl  und  Eisen,  vol.  23,  pp. 

361-375.     1902.    Joum.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.,  1903,  No.  1,  pp.  634-637. 
Kammerer.    Von  Forell's  process  for  the  production  of  Portland  cement  from 

basic  slag.    Stahl  und  Eisen,  vol.  10,  p.  1088.     1899.    Joum.  Soc.  Chem. 

Industry,  vol.  19,  p.  48. 
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May,  E.  Slag  (Pbrtiaad)  ewMBt.  8tahl  uod  Ebm,  vol.  18,  pp.  206-211. 
1807.    Journ.  lioo  and  8Im1  Inst.,  180B,  No.  1,  pp.  401-464. 

Schielo,  F.  Manufacture  at  Portland  cement  from  ilag  at  LoUar,  Germany. 
Proc.  In«t.  Civ.  Enpv.,  vol.  146,  pp.  1 19-120.     1001. 

Steffens,  C.  Pbrtland  cement  from  ilaf  in  Germany.  Stahl  und  Kiien,  vol.  20, 
pp.  1170-1171.  1900.  Joum.Ironand8teelInft.,  lUUl,.\o.  l,pp.430- 
440. 

Von  ForeU,  C.  Fatont  Portland  cement  from  daf .  Journ.  8oe.  Chem.  Indua- 
try,  vol.  10,  p.  60.    1800. 

*VoD  Schwart,  C.  The  uttUtation  of  blaat-fumace  flag.  Journ.  Iron  and 
Stod  Inst.,  1000,  No.  1,  pp.  141-152.  Engineering  News,  8i»pt.  27  1000. 
Engineering  Record,  June  2, 1000. 

*Von  Schwart,  C.  Portland  cement  manufactured  from  blant-fumacc  niag. 
Journ.  Iron  and  Steel  Inet.,  1003,  No.  1,  pp.  203-290. 


(3)  Blast-furnace  Methods  of  Making  Cement 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  manufacture  Portland  cement  by 
mixing  the  raw  materials  without  foinding  and  burning  the  mixture 
to  a  state  of  complete  fusion  in  a  kiln  reeembling  a  bbist-fumace  in 
design  and  action.  The  Hurry  and  Seaman  patents  coivering  a  method 
of  this  type  are  described  as  follows:^ 

Raw  materials  containing  carbonate  of  lime,  silica,  and  alumina 
arc  mixed  with  carbonaceous  fuel,  the  combustion  of  which  is  supported 
by  a  blast  of  air  supplied  through  tuyeres,  and  a  pressure  about  10  to 
20  lbs.  above  that  of  the  atmosphere  is  maintained  in  the  furnace, 
whereby  the  materiab  are  melted,  the  molten  cement  being  afterward 
drawn  off,  cooled,  and  pulverised.  The  carbon  dioadde  derived  from  the 
carbonate  of  lime  is  reduced  to  carbonic  oxide  by  the  iDcandesceDt 
fuel,  and  in  this  atmosphere  any  oxide  of  iron  in  the  raw  materials  is 
said  to  be  reduced  to  metallic  iron,  which  sinks  and  can  thus  be  sep»> 
rated  from  the  molten  cement,  whereby  a  superior  product  is  obtained. 
The  carbonate  of  lime  may  be  preliminary  calcined  and  the  carbon 
dkudde  introduced  together  with  air  into  the  calcining  furnace,  where  it 
is  reduced  and  then  again  bume<l  to  carbon  dioxide.  The  Increased 
pressure  is  maintained  either  by  arranging  the  height  of  the  kiln  so  that 
the  combuBtion  gases  formed  in  the  lower  part  are  prsvented  from 
escaping  freely  by  the  height  of  the  mass  of  matcnaU  aboive  or  by  a 
throttle-vahve  arranged  in  the  outlet  at  the  top  of  the  kiln 

*  Jouraal  See.  Chen.  Induitry,  vol.  21,  p  1070     1002. 
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In  caro'ing  out  their  experimental  work  Hurry  and  Seaman  used 
cement  mixtures  of  normal  Portland  composition.  Their  practical 
failure  according  to  a  personal  statement  by  Mr.  Seaman,  was  due  to  two 
causes,  very  different  in  origin  and  in  seriousness.  First,  the  iron 
oxide  contained  in  the  mix  was  reduced  and  appeared  as  particles  of 
metallic  iron  in  the  fused  product.  Second,  the  fused  product,  when 
ground,  was  very  slow-eetting  indeed. 

Both  of  these  difficulties  can  be  overcome,  and  the  intrinsic  advan- 
tages of  a  blast-furnace  process  are  so  great  that  it  seems  likely  to  reach 
further  development  in  future.  At  present  cement  is  being  made  both 
in  blast-furnaces  and  in  electric  furnaces  in  France,  as  is  noted  later  in 
discussing  the  high-alumina  Portlands  (pages  517-519). 

The  blast-furnace  dispenses  with  the  necessity  for  drying,  crushing 
and  pulverizing  the  raw  materials;  and  simplifies  the  conveying  prob- 
lem very  greatly.  In  the  next  chapter  will  be  found  data  relative  to 
the  importance  of  these  various  items  in  our  present  systems. 


(4)  Wet  Methods  of  Preparation. 

During  all  the  early  stages  of  the  Portland  cement  industry  wet 
methods  of  preparing  the  mix  were  in  use  everywhere;  the  two  raw 
materials  were  mixed  and  ground  wet,  the  resulting  "  slurry  '*  was  dried 
on  floors  or  in  tunnels;  and  fed,  in  bricks  or  otherwise,  to  fixed  kilns  of 
one  type  or  another.  All  this  meant  a  good  deal  of  time  and  of  hand 
labor. 

When  the  rotary  kiln  came  into  use  dry  methods  of  preparation 
became  possible,  and  concurrent  improvements  in  grinding  machinery 
aided  in  the  very  general  adoption  of  dry  processes  of  preparation. 
By  1903,  there  were  only  a  few  plants  using  limestone  in  a  wet  mix; 
the  remaining  wet  process  plants  were  using  marl,  and  the  results  at 
most  of  them  were  not  at  all  brilliant.  The  marl  mixtures  were  made 
very  wet  at  most  of  the  mills,  and  the  coal  consumption  was  corre- 
spondingly large.  This  effect  on  costs  and  output  was  so  great  as  to 
mask  certain  very  real  advantages  of  the  wet  process. 

In  the  past  decade  or  so,  however,  we  have  seen  the  reappearance  of 
the  wet  process,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America,  tmder  more  favorable 
conditions. 

As  the  matter  stands  now,  the  respective  advantages  and  limitations 
of  the  wet  process  may  fairly  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
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(1)  The  wet  prooMi,  unng  modern  grindinc  owebiiiery,  can  prepare 
a  mix  of  proper  fineiie«  at  a  mibetantially  lower  power-coet  than  can  the 
dry  proeea  on  the  lame  materiab. 

(2)  The  wet  prooeoB  aavee,  in  aildition,  the  ooet  of  dr>'inK  the  raw 
matenala. 

(3)  The  wet  prooea  permits  actual  correction  of  the  mix  hejtfrt  htim- 
\Ti%,  owing  to  the  use  of  slurry  tanlui. 

(4)  The  wet  procesB,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  a  lower  out|)ut  per 
kiln  and  a  higher  fuel  connuinption  per  barrd  than  the  diy  proeeM. 
Theae  effects  are  very  noticeable  in  short  kilns — say  of  60  to  100  foot 
lonf^h.  They  disappear  gradually  as  the  kilns  lenfi^hen ;  kilns  200  feet 
and  longer  have  shown  results  fairly  comparable  to  the  (>o«t  remilts  of 
the  dry  process. 

(5)  To  secure  such  economic  results  the  percentage  of  water  m  the 
mix  must  be  kept  down  rigidly  to  that  just  necessaiy  to  prevent  settling 
in  tanks  or  at  other  stages  of  the  process.  The  old  50  to  60  per  cent 
slurries  were  hopelessly  uneconomical,  even  in  \qi\%  kilns.  Experience 
at  various  mills  with  a  wide  variety  of  raw  matenala  inciicatos  that 
almost  any  slurry  can  be  handled,  if  ground  properiy,  with  not  over 
35  per  cent  of  water. 

(6)  The  final  cement  of  a  wet  process  mill  can  be  kept  more  uniform 
than  in  a  dry  mill.  The  wet  process  is  therefore  particularly  applicable 
to  localities  whose  raw  materials  arc  irregular  in  composition,  and  it  is 
of  maximum  value  under  such  conditions. 

(7)  In  general  the  wet  process,  if^nth  very  long  kilns,  is  indicated 
for  localities  where  the  raw  materials  are  either  irregular  in  composition 
or  are  naturally  wet,  or  difficult  to  dry  (marls,  chalks,  some  clays,  etc.). 
Where  the  raw  materials  are  naturally  dry,  or  readily  dr>'able ;  and  at  the 
same  time  regular  in  composition,  the  dry  process  is  still  the  more 
eooDomical  of  the  two. 


Actual  Equipment  of  Wet-process  Plants. 

Plani  No,  1.  Uses  a  hard  limestone  and  a  clay  in  a  wet 

Cky 


4baUmak 
4  w«t  psddlc  milki 
4  wet  tubemtUB 
lOkilM 
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Plant  No.  t.  Uses  a  fairly  hard  limestone  and  a  shale  in  a  wet  process. 

LimcHtone  Shale 

1  Gates  crusher  to  3i  inches  3  Williams  mills 
3  small  Gates  crUHhcrs  U)  )  inch  | 

^  —  - 

3  rotary  driers 
21  Griffin  mills  to  90%  through  lOO-mesh 

3  puff-mills 
15  slurry  tanks 
21kihi8 

.    PUini  No.  S.  Marl  and  clay. 

Marl  Clay 

1  rotary  drier 
1  dry-pan 


1  puR-mill,  40%  watei 

2  Bonnet  tube  mills 

3  kilns,  60  feet 

Plant 

No. 

I 

Marl  and  clay. 

Mari                                     Clay 
1  stone  separator                   1  dry-pan 

2  pug-mills 

4  Bonnot  tube  mills 

5  kilns 

Plant 

No. 

6. 

Marl  and  clay. 
Marl 

Clay 

1  stone  separator 

Tanks 
1  wet  tube  mill 

Tanks 
3kUns 

Plant 

No. 

6. 

Marl  and  clay. 
Marl 

Clay 

2  wet-pans 

3  Abbie  mills                    2  wet  ball  mills 
1                                 3  wet  tube  mills 

13kihis 

Plant 

No. 

7. 

Marl  and  shale. 

Mari 
1  stone  separator                   2 
1  pug-mill 

Shale 
dry-pans 

6  Bonnot  tube  mills,  16  feet 
14  kilns 
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PUmi  No.  8.  MaH  aod  clay. 

iUri  Clay 


ekiiM 

Plant 

No. 

9.  Marl  and  clay. 

Mari 
1  aloM  Mpantor 

r 

2  weUpam 
4  tube  milli 
14  kiloi 

Plant 

No. 

10.  Marl  and  clay. 

.Marl 
1  ftone  separator 

Clay 
1  rotary  drier 

1  puR-mill 
4  tube  mills 
6  kilns,  70  feet 
4  kUiim  60  feet 

Plant 

No. 

U.  Mari  and  shale. 

Mari 
1  atoiie  aepaimtor 

Shale 
1  rotary  drier 
IWinkmsmin 

T       V'  mill 

milk 
J  K litis,  70  feet 

Plant 

No. 

12.  Marl  and  clay. 

Mart 
2  BoanotftooaMiNumton 

Clay 
Chalmen  day  d 
Rotary  drier 
Krupp  ball  mill 

PuiE-miUi 
5  Chalmen  wet  tubf 
3  kilns,  140  feel 

HO* 

Plant 

No. 

IS.  Alkali  waste  and  clay. 

Alkali  waste 

day 
DrieT 
DrypMi 

Pug  mills 
Wet  tube  miDi 


100 
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Plant  No,  H,  Limestone  and  clay. 

Limeetonc  Clay 

Fairmount  crusher  Wash-mill 

Wiliianu  cruaher  Tanka 


Wet  kominuters 
3  tube  miilR 

Slurry  hnHina 
2  kiliis;  170  feet 


Plant  No,  16,  Marl  and  clay. 

Marl  Clay 

-  ^  ' 

Pug  mills 
Tanks 
Tube  mills 

2  kilns,  100  feet 

Plant  No.  16.  Limestone  and  clay. 

Limestone  Clay 

Gyratory  crusher  Wash  mills 

3  wet  kominuters 
2  tube  mills 

Slurry  basins 
2  kilns.  235  feet 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
POWER  AND  GRINDING. 

CsBTAiN  features  of  the  power  requirmeDts  and  gjnndmK  practice  at 
eement  plante  may  convoniontly  be  summariied  in  the  ptn^  '  tar, 

rinoe  they  relate  not  only  to  the  preparation  of  the  raw  matt : . .:  the 

kiln,  but  to  iU  later  stages  of  burning  and  clinker-grinding.  A  state- 
ment of  these  general  features  will  be  of  value,  not  only  in  giving  an  ii^ 
of  present  conditions,  but  as  suggesting  the  probable  lines  along  whftb 
further  improvements  will  be  most  likely,  because  most  profitable. 

We  may  say,  at  the  outset,  that  the  average  mill  fumiithes  and  em- 
ploys a  little  less  than  1  horse-power  per  daily  barrel  of  cement  pro- 
duced; details  on  this  point  are  stated  below.  This  power  is  various  in 
source,  and  in  its  means  of  tranHmiflsion.  But,  whatever  these  may 
be,  the  power,  always  of  about  the  same  amount,  is  used  in  the  mill 
chiefly  for  grinding  the  raw  materials,  and  for  grinding  the  clinker; 
and  to  a  lew  important  extent  for  operating  the  coal-grinding  mill,  the 
rotary  kilns,  the  conveyors,  the  packing  machiner>'f  etc.  With  this 
preliminary  outline  in  mind,  attention  can  be  turned  to  the  sources, 
transmission,  distrihution  and  utilization  of  the  power,  in  more  detaiL 

Amocmt  and  source  of  power. — The  amount  of  power  supplied  to 
and  utilised  by  a  cement  mill  has  been  decreasing  sbwly,  on  the  average, 
for  the  past  few  decades,  due  in  part  to  economics  ^nthin  the  power  iiys- 
tcm  itself,  and  in  part  to  improvements  in  the  machinery  which  used  the 
power.  There  are  still  mills  using  as  much  as  1}  H.P.  per  daily  barrel; 
there  are  others  which  make  cement  on  ]  H.P.  per  barrel  or  less;  the 
»,  for  the  total  American  output,  is  probably  at  present  well 
1  H.P.  per  barrel 

In  a  few  mills,  particularly  in  the  extreme  west,  where  large  hydro- 
electric pUnts  supply  extensive  areas,  the  cement  mills  bi^y  power 
entirely  from  such  installations;  in  such  cases  both  source  and 
mission  are  electric.  But  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  the 
mill  develops  its  own  power  by  coal,  and  uses  steam  as  a  primary  i 
It  may  use  this  steam  power  direct,  by  shafts  and  belting;  or  it  may 
convert  it  and  transmit  clectricaljy  to  separate  motors  at  the 

aes 
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One  plant  at  least  has  a  far  more  advanced  layout — operating  gas 
engines;  but  this  is  as  yet  unusual. 

There  are  admittedly  wide  differences  in  economy,  as  regards  both 
generation  and  transmission,  but  they  arc  rather  differences  as  between 
new  and  old  mills  than  between  the  various  power  systems  them- 
selves. With  the  exception  of  the  gas-engine — which  as  we  see  things 
now  is  over  certain  great  areas  of  the  world,  if  not  everywhere, 
probably  the  power  of  the  future — the  choice  is  not  very  g^at  in  other 
ways.  There  are  advantages  about  electric  drive  and  separate  motors; 
but  in  most  mills  these  advantages  do  not  amount  to  enough  to  affect 
the  cost-sheet  visibly.  I  should  say  that  they  are  most  noticeable  in 
small  and  irregularly  operated  mills;  and  that  for  very  large  installa- 
tions steam  and  shafting  are  still  the  most  economical  and  satisfactory. 
In  any  case  the  choice  is  for  each  individual  mill,  because  fuel  and  oper- 
ating conditions  are  the  decisive  factors. 

Distribution  of  power. — Assuming  that  the  mill  will  use  a  little 
under  1  H.P.  per  daily  barrel — say  20  H.P.  hours  per  barrel  for  conveni- 
ence, we  may  go  on  to  consideration  of  its  use  and  distribution  among 
the  processes.  Here  variations  in  processes  and  machinery  will  affect 
the  results,  but  we  can  assiune  with  sufficient  accuracy  that  some  80  to 
85  per  cent  of  the  total  power  will  be  used  in  the  grinding  of  raw  mix 
and  clinker;  the  remainder  will  serve  the  other  requirements  of  the 
average  mill.  As  between  the  raw  and  clinker  sides,  the  power  used 
will  be  approximately  equal;  it  will  require,  in  other  words,  just  about  as 
much  power  to  crush  and  pulverize  600  lbs.  of  raw  material  as  to  pul- 
verize 380  lbs.  of  clinker.  A  wet-process  mill  will  probably  run  its  raw 
side  on  less;  a  dry  process  mill  using  hard  limestone  and  shale  may  show 
lower  proportionate  use  of  power  on  its  clinker  side. 

Taking  current  American  practice  to-day  we  will  probably  be  not 
very  far  wrong  if  we  assume  that  on  the  average  the  power  used  in  the 
mill  is  close  to 

8  H.P.  hours  per  daily  barrel  for  preparing  mix. 
8  H.P.  hours  |)er  daily  barrel  for  finishing  clinker. 
4  H.P.  hours  per  daily  barrel  for  all  other  uses. 

In  studying  possible  economies  in  different  fines  we  might  further 
assume  that  the  average  H.P.  hour  will  take  5  lbs.  of  coal.  With  coal 
at  $2  per  ton  this  is  i  cent  per  H.P.  hour;  with  coal  at  $4  per  ton 
it  is  just  1  cent  per  H.P.  hour. 

These  facts  suggest  the  limits  within  which  we  are  necessarily  con- 
fined in  experimenting  with  such  processes  as  the  use  of  the  blast  fur- 
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naos,  or  pre-oldning  the  limeitooe;  ih^  who  ■ugBHi  (anStity,  what  k 
confinnad  1^  examiiuition  of  a  long  aeriea  of  ooti-ahaela,  Uiat  dUtmmiem 
in  type  of  grinding  machineiy  are  oonunonly  of  rriathreiy  small  ^■^rtftal 
importance.  Small  iinprovemenU  in  kiln  operations  will  save  more  ooal 
than  the  worst  possible  grinding  machineiy  can  eat  up;  steadiness  In 
quantity  and  quality  of  output  will  affect  the  cost  sheet  more  than 
changes  in  mill  practice. 

Certain  questions  relating  more  directly  to  the  grinding  may  now  be 
taken  up  more  dearly  than  if  there  were  no  preliminary  basts  of  facts 
as  to  power. 

Necetiity  for  flne  grfauUng. — The  necessity  for  very  fine  grinding 
of  tlio  raw  mixture,  if  a  sound  and  volume-constant  cement  is  to  be 
obtained,  was  early  stated  by  Newberry,^  and  the  value  of  such  fine 
grinding  has  been  recently  expressed  in  the  quantitati>'e  form  by  the 
experiments  by  Professor  Campbell,  f 

To  secure  a  sound  and  volume-constant  cement  it  is  necenaiy  that 

the  raw  mixture  be  very  finely  ground.    Other  things  being  equal,  the 

r...<>r  the  grinding  of  the  raw  mixture  the  better  will  be  the  resulting 

it.    The  degree  of  fineness  neceesary  to  secure  a  given  grade  ol 

tviiR'iit  will  depend  upon: 

">  The  percentage  of  lime  in  the  mixture.    The  higher  the  perceat- 

:  lime  in  the  mixture,  the  finer  the  raw  mixture  must  be  ground, 

because  the  chances  of  getting  an  unsound  or  expensive  cement  will 

increase  as  the  percentage  of  lime  rises,  and  this  tendency  will  have  to  be 

counteracted  by  greater  fineness  of  grinding. 

(6)  The  carefulness  with  which  the  materials  have  been  mixed. 
The  more  careful  and  thorough  the  mixture,  the  less  care  need  be 
bestowed  upon  the  grinding,  and  vice  versa. 

(c)  nrhe  character  of  the  raw  materials.  This  point,  which  has  been 
emphasised  by  Newberry,  is  of  great  importance.  When  a  very 
pure  limestone  or  marl  is  mixed  with  a  clay  or  shale,  the  grinding 
must  be  much  finer  than  in  the  plants. (such  as  those  in  the  Lehigh 
district  of  Penn8>'lvania)  where  a  highly  argillaceous  limestone  (*'  cement 
rock  **)  is  mixed  with  a  comparatively  smaQ  quantity  of  purer  lime- 
stone. In  the  latter  case  the  coarser  particles  of  the  argiUaceous 
limestone  will  be  so  near  in  chemical  composition  to  the  proper  mixture 
as  to  do  little  harm  to  the  resulting  cement,  even  if  both  the  grinding 
and  the  mixing  should  be  incompletdy  acoomplij^ed,  while  in  the  former 
case,  where  a  pure  limestone  or  marl  is  mixed  with  clay  or  shale,  both  of 

•  20th  Ann.  Kept.  U.  8.  Geol.  Sonrvy.  pt.  «,  p.  545. 
t  Jottrn.  Am.  Ctmrn.  Soe.,  vol.  35,  p.  40  at  nq. 
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the  constituents  are  very  diflFerent  in  coniiwsition  fromtho  proper  mix- 
ture, and  coarse  particles  will  therefore  In?  highly  injurious  to  the  ccniont. 

(d)  The  duration  of  the  burning.  In  the  old-fashioned  dome  kihis, 
where  the  mixture  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat  for  a  wook  or  more, 
the  duration  of  the  burning  compensated  in  some  degree  for  the  lack 
of  thoroughness  in  grinding  or  mixing.  In  modem  rotary  kilns,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  mixture  is  burned  for  only  an  hour  or  so,  this  aid  can- 
not be  counted  on,  and  both  grinding  and  mixing  must  therefore  be 
done  more  carefull}'. 

Actual  fineness  attained. — After  its  final  reduction,  and  when  ready 
for  burning,  the  mixture  will  usually  run  from  90  to  95  per  cent  through 
a  100-mesh  sieve.  In  the  plants  of  the  Lehigh  district  the  mixture 
is  rarely  crushed  as  fine  as  when  limestone  and  clay  are  used.  New- 
berry has  pointed  out  in  explanation  for  this  that  an  argillaceous 
limestone  (cement  rock)  mixed  with  a  comparatively  small  quantity 
of  purer  limestone,  as  in  the  Lehigh  plants,  requires  less  thorough  mix- 
ing and  less  fine  grinding  than  when  a  mixture  of  limestone  and  clay 
(or  marl  and  clay)  is  used,  for  even  the  coarser  particles  of  the  argilla- 
ceous limestone  will  vary  so  little  in  chemical  composition  from  the 
proper  mixture  as  to  affect  the  quality  of  the  resulting  cement  but 
little  should  either  mixing  or  grinding  be  incompletely  accomplished. 

Bleininger  *  has  published  the  results  of  a  series  of  tests  for  fineness, 
made  of  the  raw  mixtures  used  by  various  plants.  These  results  are 
given  in  table  174  following: 

Table  174 
Fineness  op  Raw  Mix  at  Vabioub  I^nts.     (Bleininger.) 


Raw  Materials. 


1 

J 


^ 


©a 

-o  S 

a 


I 


II 

•MS 


699 
.500 
Q 


e88 


in 


ccn 


Limestone  and  shale . 
Cement     rock     and 

limestone 

Cement     rock     and 

limestone 

limestone  and  clay. . 
Mariand  clay 


Dry 

Dry 

Dry 
Wet 
Wet 
Wet 
Wet 
Wet 


MUIb. 

Emery 
Griffin 
Tube 


2.00 

16.38 

3  03 
7  40 
3.04 

30.46 
2.48 

126.74 


9.894.85 

11.574.76 

7.423.68 
9.5612.48 
5.5015.21 
4.28,2.17 
6  232.47 
6  99 12.13 


16.93 

16.21 

23.77 
17.72 
20.31 
6.73 
16.14 
10.52 


8.96 

13.29 

17.52 
8.96 
12. a3 
10.61 
14.22 
9  77 


8.70 
7.61 


48.68 
30  17 


10.26 

8.83 

9.61 

9.31 
12.01 

7.67S6 


34.33 
45.05 
44.72 
47.06 
47.46 
18 


*  Manufacture  of  Hydraulic  Cements,  Bulletin  3,  Ohio  Geol.  Survey. 
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An  a  matter  of  fact  American  pimetlee  at  the  preient  day  liaa  not 
•etUed  down  eloaely  in  this  regard,  though  it  ia  tending  toward  greater 
andgreaterfineneMof  themix.  Examination  of  reeulta  at  a  larse  num- 
ber of  phmta  uring  Umettone  mixtures  ihows  that  they  vary  from  82  to 
96peroent  paaBinga200-meehflieve;  the  average,  however,  it  probaUly 
now  cloee  to  02  per  cent 


of  Grinding  Machinery. 

So  numy  types  and  varieties  of  cniahinK  and  pulverising 
are  now  on  the  market  that  it  is  difficult,  from  a  single  descriptioD,  to 
form  much  of  an  idea  ol  the  rdation  of  any  given  one  of  these  marhines 
to  any  of  the  others.  To  aid  in  this,  the  machines  which  are  used 
to  any  extent  have  been  grouped  under  eight  classes,  according  to 
their  general  methods  of  action.    This  grouping  is  as  follows: 

rnuKs   1    Taw  crusbbbs;  material  crushed  between  two  jaws  which  approach 

and  recede Faibmount  caiTSHBa,  Blakb  cbcsbbb. 

^  iu.>.H ::.  LONB  auNDBBs;  material  crushed  by  the  revolution  of  a  toothed  eooe 

or  spfaidle  within  a  toothed  cup Gatbs  cbusbbb,  cbackbbsw 

Claiw  3.  Rolls;  material  crushed  between  two  or  more  plain,  fluted,  or  toothed 

c>'linderB  revolving  in  opposite  directions Rolls. 

Clam  4.  MiLLSTONxs;   material  crushed  between  two  flat  or  grooved  diMB, 

one  of  which  revohres. 

MiLLBTONBS,  BUBBS,  SrUBTBTAlfT  BIBBT  MILLB,  CUMMINOS  MILLS. 

OssB  5,  Edob-bunnxbs;  material  crushed  in  a  pan,  under  a  cylinder  turning 
on  a  horiiontal  axis  and  gyrating  about  a  vertical  axis. 

EDOB-BUmiBBS,  OBT-PA.H. 

Class  6.  CBNTBtruoAL  GBi2«n>BBs;  material  crushed  between  roUers  and  an 
annular  die,  sgsinst  whieh  the  roDers  are  pressed  by  eentrifugsl 
force Fuller-Lbhior,  Kbnt,  bimo-boll,  eCe. 

HuNTUraDON  MILL,  QwtWWIS  MILL,  NaBOO  MILL,  ClABR  PI/LVBBISBB. 

Class  7.  Ball  gbindbbs;  material  crushed  by  balls  or  pebbles  rolling  freely 
in  a  revolving  horisontal  cjiinder. 

KOMINtrrBB,  BALL  MILL,  TUBB  MILL. 

Class  8.  Impact  pvlvbbiibbs;  material  crushed  by  a  blow  in  space  deli  fared 
by  revolving  hammers,  bars,  cups,  or  esgos. 

Williams  mill,  Ratmond  pulwuibb,  BrrwnxAKT  oisDfTw- 

OBATOB,  StBDMAN  DtSUrrBOBATOB,  CtCLONB  PTLVl 


All  of  these  machines  are  used,  at  one  plant  or  another, 
in  the  American  Portland  cement  indusUy-    Some  of  them  are  in 
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general  use;  others  are  employed  very  rarely.    Groups  1,  2,  6  and  7, 
include  the  more  commonly  used  machinery;  Groups  3  and  8  are  some- 


FiG.  86. — Sectional  view  of  Gates  crusher. 

The  namei  of  the  several  parta  designated  by  numbera  in  the  above  illustration  may  be  found 
in  the  foUowing  table: 

1.  Bottom  plate  11.  Bevel-pinion  24.  Octagon  step 

2.  Bottom  shell  12.  Band-wheel  25.  Main  shaft 

3.  Top  ahall  13.  Break-pin  hub  26.  Upper  ring  nut 

4.  Benrinc-eap                             14.  Break-pin  27.  Lower  ring  nut 
6.  Oil-odlar  cap                         15.  Oil-bonnet  28.  Steel  step 

16.  Dust-ring  29.  Lighter  screw 

"17,  Dust-cap  30.  Lighter  screw,  jam  nut 

8.  Beeentrie  18.  Head  31.  Counter-shaft 

9.  Bevel-wheel  19.  Concaves  33.  Oiling-chain 
10.  Weving-ring                         22.  Chilled  wearing-platea 


6.  Spklv 

7.  Hoppe 


what  leas  used;  Groups  4  and  5  include  types  used  only  in  wet  mixes 
or  for  clays  and  shales. 

Modem  practice,  in  America  and  elsewhere,  seems  to  tend  towards 
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Flo.  87.— ElenUioo  of 


tytUtn,  Edino  pbai.    (Th*  Iran  A«i^ 
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thrceHstage  reduction  system  as  regards  raw  mix,  and  to  somewhat  less 
degree  as  regards  clinker  and  kiln  coal.  In  typical  development  we 
may  therefore  say  that  there  will  be  the  following  stages  in  grinding 
practice; 


Fig.  88.— Section  of  Griffin  mill. 


(1)  Reduction  of  quarried  stone,  coarse  clinker  or  lump  coal  to  §  to 
1-inch  size;  usually  accomplished  in  a  rotary  or  jaw  crusher;  sometimes 
by  rolls. 

(2)  Intermediate  grinding;  of  raw  mix,  clinker  and  coal  to  say  20 
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me«h  to  60  in«ib;  •eoompUihed  eommonly  pith<>r  by  a  Ceninfusd 
Grinder  (Group  0)  or  by  a  Ball  Mill  or  kominuter  ((iroup  7). 

(3)  Final  pulvcrinng;  acooropUahed  either  by  the  Tube  MiD  (Group 
7)  or  by  further  grinding  in  the  tame  Centrifugal  Grinder  uaed  for  the 
intermediate  grinding;  more  rarely  by  an  Impact  Pulveriaer  (ClaM  8). 

In  the  preceding  chapter  will  be  found  data  as  to  machinery  actually 


i-iu.  tAt. — in  tenor  of  Kent  miO. 


installed  on  the  raw  material  sides  of  a  number  of  milb,  both  wet  proems 
and  dry  process.  In  Chapter  XXXI V  will  be  found  data  on  the 
dinker-grinding  practice  at  a  number  of  modem  millfi. 

Pebbles  for  tube  mills. — The  grinding  w*ork  done  in  a  tube  mill  was 
originally  accomplished  by  means  of  flint  pebbles.  During  the  past 
few  years  there  has  Been  an  increasing  tendency  to  use  metal  siugB,  in  one 
compartment  of  the  tube  mill,  and  the  increase  in  effidency  has  been 
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Fio.  90.— Dry-pan.    (Allis-Chalmere  Ck).) 


Flo.  91. — Exterior  view  of  kominuter.     (F.  L.  Smidth  &  Co.) 
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notable.    \h  (or  the  flint  pebblei,  which  may  be  eooiidered  one  of  the 
minor  raw  material!  of  the  cement  industry,  their  chief  eupply  in 


ordinary  yeari  waa  from  FVanoe,  Greenhmd,  Norway, 
Denmark.  Granite  pebUee  from  the  Newfoundland  ooaat,  and  quart*- 
ite  pebbles  from  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  have  also  been  used 
to  some  extent 


Pio.  02.— Transvene  aectkxi  of  CSstw  UIl  mill.    ( 


Co.) 


Concerning  the  French  flint«,  Mr.  Thackara  writes  as  foDows: 
"  By  the  action  of  the  sea  on  the  base  of  the  chalk  diffs,  which  form 
the  coast-line  of  a  portion  of  the  Department  of  Seine  Inf^ieure,  frag- 
ments of  the  rock  are  detached.  Those  which  are  composed  of  the 
flint  found  in  the  clifTR,  on  account  of  their  hardness,  are  not  reduced 
to  sand  by  the  trituration  arising  from  the  movement  of  the  waves 
or  tidal  currents,  and  become  what  are  known  as  sea  flint  pebbles. 
These  are  gathered  on  the  beaches  between  Havre  and  St.  Valery-eur^ 
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Somme,  a  distance  of  a  little  over  100  miles.  Those  which  are  nearly 
spherical  in  shape  are  carefully  selected  and  are  used  for  pulverizing 
cement,  chemical  products,  etc. 


Fig.  93. — Exterior  view  of  Bonnot  tube  mill.    (Bonnot  &  Co.) 

"  According  to  the  official  custom-house  statistics,  there  were  13,592 
tons  of  flint  pebbles  exported  from  France  during  1900,  valued  at 
$39,248.  The  value  of  the  declared  exports  of  these  stones  from  France 
to  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  was  $16,743 


Fig.  94.— Gates  tube  mill.    (Allis-Chalmers  Co.) 

of  which  $3849  were  shipped  from  Havre,  $4458  from  Boulogne,  and 
$8436  from  Dieppe. 

"  The  prices  of  the  flint  pebbles  for  use  in  the  potteries  range  from 
58.  3d.  ($1.27)  to  128.  ($2.92)  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  in  bulk  at  F^amp,  St.  Va- 
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lery-«}l^aux,  Dieppe,  Tr^poK,  8t.  Valery-euT'temDe,  and  Rmvre, 
according  to  quality  and  to  the  port  from  which  they  are  ihipped. 
For  the  aelected  pebbles  the  prices  vary  from  36s.  (9SM)  to  42b,  ($10.21) 
f.  o.  b.,  packed  in  barreb  or  ba^i,  pacldng  included. 

"  The  rate  of  freight  from  Havre  or  Dieppe  to  New  York  averafOi 
10  frencK  ($l.a3)  per  ton  of  1000  kik)Krani8  (2204.6  pounds). 

"  French  flint  pebbles  are  shipped  to  England,  Sootland,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Russia,  Spain,  Japan,  and  the  United  States.    In  the  Baltic 


X     ^     ^    \\    -, 
Fio.  M.— View  of  WiUiaiiit  mill. 


ports  they  have  to  compete  with  the  pebbles  exported  from  Denmark. 
Germany  is  now  using  silica  sand  from  the  river  Rhine  for  pottery 
purposes,  which  replaoes  the  flint  pebbles.  The  French  pebbles  also 
have  to  compete  with  those  collected  on  the  English  coast  at  Newfaaven, 
Shoreham,  and  Rye,  with  the  chalk  flint«  shipped  from  London,  and 
with  the  Greenland  selected  pebbles. 

For  the  following  analyses  of  tube-mill  pebbles,  from  lots  furnished 
by  various  importers,  I  am  indebted  to  the  chemists  named  below. 

From  these  analyses  it  will  be  seen  what  large  variations  in  com- 
position occur  in  different  kinds  of  flint  pebbles.    Other  thingi  being 
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equal,  the  pebbles  highest  in  silica  should  give  the  best  results,  while 
lime  is  notable  as  suggesting  physical  weak  zones  in  the  pebble. 


Table  175. 
Analtsks  or  Funt  Pebbles. 


1. 

2. 

.1. 

4. 

ft. 

«. 

7. 

Silica  (SiO.) 

Alumina  ( AI,0,) 

Iron  oxide  (Fe«Oi) 

Liine(CW)) 

97.16 

]o.64 

0.22 

95.20 
3.40 
1.35 

95.00 
3.40 

93.05 
6.97 

91.50 
2.96 
2.92 

90.20 
10.10 
n.d. 

87.00 
13.30 
n  d 

1.  Greenland.     "Dana"  brand.     H.  S.  Turner,  analyst. 

2.  Havre,  France:  light.     Heiberg  and  Roney,  analysts. 

8.  "         dark.  '^ 

4.  St.  Valerien.  France:  No.  1.  "       " 

6.  ••         ••              ••         No.  2.    ••      •• 

6.  Norway:  linht. 

7.  ••       :  dark.  "       '• 

The  high  cost  of  flint  pebbles  for  mills  situated  in  the  middle  and 
western  United  States  has  led  to  many  attempts  to  secure  a  domestic 
substitute  for  the  expensive  imported  pebbles.  Rounded  pebbles  of 
shape  and  character  suitable  for  this  use  occur  only  on  the  shores  of 
great  lakes  or  along  the  beds  of  mountain  streams.  A  California  mill 
secures  its  supply  from  the  American  river,  where  rounded  granite 
pebbles  occur  in  quantity.  These  pebbles,  gathered  by  Chinamen, 
cost  less  than  $5.00  per  ton  at  the  mill,  and  are  about  half  as  durable 
as  imported  flints.  For  grinding  3000  barrels  of  cement,  800  lbs.  of 
granite  pebbles  were  used  up,  as  against  400  lbs.  of  imported  flint  peb- 
bles. 

Flint  occurs  in  several  formations  in  America,  but  in  no  case  do 
these  formations  outcrop  along  the  shore,  so  that  the  flint  can  be 
obtained  only  in  rough  angular  masses.  Along  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Superior  hard  quartzite  pebbles  are  known  to  occur  in  quantity,  and 
this  district  and  the  Newfoundland  coast  have  furnished  portions  of 
the  American  and  Canadian  pebble  supply. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
BURNING:  HXED  KILNS. 


Tm  preceding  ehapteni  have  been  devoted  to  a  dJseunion  of  the 
raw  materiale  for  Portland-cement  manufacture,  and  to  the  proeenee 
and  methods  of  preparing  a  mixture  of  these  materials  for  the  kiln.  In 
the  present  and  following  chapters  the  next  stage  of  the  industry  will 
be  taken  up— that  of  burning  the  raw  mix  into  cement  clinker. 

Fixed  or  Stationary  Kilns. 

The  eaiHeet  type  of  kiln  used  in  Portland-cement  manufacture  was  a 
simple  vertical  bottle-shaped  kiln  ck)sely  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
burning  of  lime  and  natural  cementa.  This  was  largely  succeeded  by 
improved  t3rpee  of  stationary  kilns  in  Germany  and  FVance,  while 
in  the  United  States  the  rotaxy  kiln  has  become  standard.  Though 
stationary  kilns  are  now  very  rare  in  American  practice  they  have  some 
undoubted  advantages  in  localities  where  fuel  is  expenaive  and  labor 
is  cheap.  As  American  engineers  may  soon  have  to  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  manufacturing  cement  in  Central  and  South  America,  where 
these  fuel  and  labor  conditions  arc  fulfilled,  it  has  been  oonndered 
advisable  to  discuss  the  improved  type  of  stationary  kilns  in  some 
detail.  A  list  of  references  to  the  more  important  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject is  also  given  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

In  order  that  the  relationships  of  the  various  types  of  fixed  or  sta- 
tionary kilns  may  be  clearly  understood,  it  will  be  well  to  group  them 
in  classes  according  to  the  general  principles  on  which  their  oonstrao- 
tion  and  operation  are  based.    Four  such  groups  can  be  formed : 

1.  Dome  or  intermittent  kilns. 

2.  Dome  kilns  with  drying  accessories. 

3.  Ring  or  Hoffmann  kilns. 

4.  Continuous  shaft  kilns. 

These  flnsBCS  will  be  described  in  tho  order  named. 

L  Dome  or  Ordinary  Intenmttent  Una. 

All  intermittent  kilna  will,  for  convenience,  be  here  termed  dome 
kilns,  though  the  term  is  properly  restricted  to  intermittent  kilns  of 
one  particular 
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The  dome  or  bottle-ehaped  kiln  is  the  orif^inal  fomi  on  which  most 
fixed  kilns  are  based.  As  shown  in  Fig.  96  it  is  practically  the  shape 
of  the  older  lime-kilns,  differing  usually  in  having  a  somewhat  greater 
height  for  a  given  diameter.  The  type  shown  in  the  figure,  which  is 
the  ordinary  English  form,  is  perhaps  9  to  12  feet  in  diameter  at  it.s 
widest  portion,  15  to  18  feet  from  its  base  to  this  widest  zone,  and 
25  to  35  feet  in  total  height.    This  kiln  is  usually  charged  at  several 


Fio.  96.— Dome  kiln. 

levels,  one  charging  door  being  located  a  little  below  its  widest  point, 
and  others  being  opened  in  the  truncated  cone  which  serves  as  a  chimney. 
In  German  practice  these  kilns  assumed  a  form  nearly  like  that 
of  the  blast-furnace.  The  body  of  the  German  dome  kiln  is  usually 
a  cylinder,  9  to  12  feet  wide  and  25  to  30  feet  high.  This  is  surmounted 
by  a  truncated-cone  chimney,  often  high  so  that  the  total  height  of 
the  kiln  may  be  35  to  75  feet.  Candlot  states  that  at  some  German 
plants  kilns  22  feet  in  diameter  and  100  feet  in  height  were  used,  each 
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of  which  kfln*  would  turn  out  400  tons  (metric)  oi  eeroent  for  each 
run. 

Dome  kilns  are  charfed  with  fuel  and  mix,  the  latter  in  the  form  of 
bricks,  in  alternate  layers,  the  proportions  varying  principally  with 
tho  hoiicht  of  the  kiln  and  the  wetneaa  of  the  bricks  of  mix.  When 
t)it*  kiln  IK  full  tht*  charicinK  doors  are  doaed  and  luted  with  fire-clay, 
and  the  lowcwt  hiyer  of  fuel  iM  ignited.  As  the  burning  progreasea  the 
ontiro  mass  settka,  owing  to  the  loos  in  fuel  and  carbon  dioxide.  The 
kiln  may  now  be  refilled  to  its  former  level,  but  nothing  is  drawn  from 
it  until  the  burning  is  complete,  which  may  take  from  one  to  two  weeks. 
Candlot  states  that  the  production  of  a  dome  kiln  varies  from  )  to  1 
ton  of  clinker  for  each  cubic  meter  of  burning  space,  and  that  from  23  to 
30  lbs.  of  fuel  are  required  per  100  Um.  of  clinker,  the  latter  quantity 
varying  according  to  whether  anthracite,  gasHX)ke,  or  oven-coke  is 
emptoyed.  The  labor  cost  of  oharging,  drawing,  and  picking  clinker 
from  the  dome  kiln  may  vary  from  30  to  50  cents  per  ton  ol  eement, 
equivalent  to  about  5  to  10  cents  per  barrel. 

2.  Dome  Kilns-with  Drying  Accessories. 

The  first  and  simplest  improvement  on  the  primitive  dome  kiln 
was  to  provide  each  kiln  with  a  dr>'ing  tunnel.  The  kiln  thus  improved 
wax  Ktill  intermittent,  but  the  drying  tunnel  gave  a  certain  fuel  economy, 
particularly  when  very  wet  mixes  were  employed.  The  principal  type 
of  this  class  of  kiln  is  the  Johnson  kiln. 

Johnson  kiln. — The  Johnson  or  chamber  kiln  was  apparently  the 
first  English  improvement  on  the  simple  dome  kiln.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  dome  kiln  roofed  over  at  the  top,  and  with  a  long  horiiontal 
passage,  semicircular  in  section,  opening  into  the  kiln  near  the  top 
and  leading  to  a  stack.  The  wet  slurry*  is  placed  in  the  horisontal 
passage  and  dried  by  the  hot  gases  passing  through  it  from  the  kiln 
to  the  stack.  The  slurry  when  dry  must  be  shoveled  up  and  chaiged 
into  the  kiln  by  hand. 

Various  modifications  of  the  Johnson  kiln  have  been  suggrwffid 
and  used  in  EIngUsh  plants,^  most  of  them  depending  for  extra  eeonomj 
on  passing  the  hot  gases  under  as  well  as  over  the  alurr>'  to  be  dried. 

The  Johnson  kiln,  with  its  different  modifications,  may  be  eonaderad 
essentially  as  combinations  of  old-style  dome  Idlns  and  drying4loof*. 
They  utiliae  waste  heat  for  drying  the  8lurr>';  and  are,  therefore,  mora 
economical  in  fuel  consumption  than  is  the  single-dome  kiln.    Thqr 

*  Proc.  IiwtitutkiD  Civil  Fhtinitfi,  vol.  62,  pp.  74-70.    1880 
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are  all  based  on  inUTinittont  workinR  of  tlic  kiln,  however;  and  in  all, 
the  dried  slurry  must  be  charged  into  the  kiln  by  hand. 

Six  Johnson  kilns  were  installed  in  1890  at  the  plant  of  the  Western 
Portland  Cement  Company,  Yankton,  S.  D.,  but  some  years  later  were 
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Fig.  07. — Plan  and  section  of  Johnson  kiln.     (Engineering  News.) 

replaced  by  rotaries.     I  believe  that  similar  kilns  were  used  in  the  first 
plant  at  Whiteclififs,  Ark. 


3.  Ring  or  Hofifmann  Kilns. 

The  Hoffmann  or  ring  kiln  has  been  used  quite  extensively  in  Ger- 
many for  burning  Portland  cement,  lime,  and  bricks,  but  has  never 
come  into  favor  in  either  England  or  the  United  States.  It  consists 
essentially  of  a  number  of  chambers  arranged  in  a  circle  or  ellipse  around 
a  central  stack.  Three  flues  lead  from  each  chamber  to  (1)  the  cen- 
tral stack,  (2)  the  chamber  preceding  it  in  the  series,  and  (3)  the  chamber 
following  it  in  the  series.  Each  of  these  flues  may  be  closed  at  will 
by  the  insertion  of  a  partition  of  sheet  iron.  Each  chamber  also  has 
a  door  opening  to  the  outside  of  the  kiln  and  used  for  charging  and 
drawing. 

Assuming  that  the  kiln  is  entirely  empty  (a  condition  which  could 
occur  only  in  firing  up  a  newly  built  kiln),  the  operations  would  be  as 
follows:  Each  chamber  would  be  loaded  with  bricks  of  dried  slurry 
stacked  up  as  in  a  brick  kiln.  Slack  or  other  fine  coal  is  fed  in  at  the 
top  of  the  chambers  and  one  chamber  is  fired.  All  of  the  flues  in  the 
kiln  leading  to  the  stack  are  closed  except  one,  i.e.,  the  flue  from  the 
chamber  behind  the  one  which  has  been  fired.    All  the  inter-chamber 
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flues  are  open  esnept  one,  Le.,  the  flue  betipeen  the  fired  ohnmher  and 
the  one  immediAte^  behind  it  in  the  seriee.  The  result  of  this  anwnfe- 
ment  it  that  the  hot  giwee  from  the  fired  ehamber  past  in  turn  throusb 
eaeh  of  the  other  loaded  ehambers  until  they  arrive  in  the  chamber 
inimo<iiat4»ly  behind  the  fire,  when  they  are  paned  into  the  central 
stack.  The  waste  heat  from  the  fired  chamber  is  therefore  utiUied 
to  the  fullest  extent  in  heating  up  all  the  other  ohamben. 


» 


Flu.  08.— Sect  I        '  !'  fTnmnn  kiln 


When  the  slurry  in  the  fired  chamber  is  converted  into  clinker  this 
is  allowed  to  cool.  The  chamber  is  then  temporarily  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  series  by  closing  its  flues  and  the  cliiiker  is  drawn.  In 
the  meantime  the  chamber  next  to  it  has  been  firod.  The  empty 
ber  is  recharged  and  the  flues  to  the  central  stack  and  Jrom  the 
behind  it  are  opened,  thus  making  the  newly  fiUcil  chamber  the  end 
term  of  the 
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As  noted,  the  diury  charged  into  a  Hoffmann  kiln  is  necessarily  in 
the  form  of  bricks.    The  expense  of  partly  drying  the  slurry  and  mold- 
ing it  into  bricks  must,  therefore, 
be    charged    against    the    kiln. 
Taken  as  a  whole  the  system  is 
low    in    fuel    consumption,    but 
high    in    labor    cost,    especially 
since    skilled    labor    is    required 
for  all  the  operations.     Usually 
one  chamber  is  loaded  and  one 
drawn  each  day.    The  output  per  kiln  per  day  will,  therefore,  depend 
on  the  size  of  the  chambers. 


Fio.  99— Plan  of  Hoffmann  kUn. 


4.  Continuous  Shaft  Kilns. 


Dietzsch  kiln. — In  1884  the  Dietzsch  kiln  was  first  used  in  cement- 
manufacture,  and  its  advantages  soon  became  known.  It  has  been 
in  use  at  several  American  plants,  and  in  the  matter  of  fuel  consumption 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  ty|>e  of  kiln  that  can  be  employed. 

Dietzsch  kilns  are  built  in  pairs,  back  to  back,  as  shown  in  Fig.  100. 
They  are  60  to  75  feet  high,  and  consist  of  a  cooling  chamber  at  the 
base  Z),  a  fire-chamber  or  "  creuset "  C,  and  a  preheating  chamber  A. 
It  will  be  seen  that  these  three  parts  of  the  kiln  are  not  all  in  one  ver- 
tical alignment,  but  that  the  axis  of  the  preheating  chamber,  though 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  main  kiln,  is  off  to  one  side  some  distance, 
so  that  the  two  portions  of  the  structure  conmiunicate  by  a  horizontal 
passage  B. 

Aalborg  or  Schbfer  kiln. — The  Aalborg  kiln,  soon  introduced  in 
European  cement  practice  after  the  success  of  the  Dietzsch  kiln  had 
proven  the  possibility  of  economical  continuous  kilns,  has  been  used 
at  several  American  plants  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form.  The  kiln 
is  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  101.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  Dietzsch,  except  that  the  preheating  chamber,  the  burning 
space,  and  the  cooling  chamber  are  all  in  the  same  vertical  line.  This 
change,  slight  in  appearance,  economizes  considerably  in  labor,  for  the 
charge  descends  of  itself,  without  the  rehandling  necessary  in  the 
Dietzsch  kiln.  The  mix  is  introduced  through  the  charging  opening  A, 
while  the  coal  is  charged  through  the  chutes  (shown  in  the  figure  about 
an  inch  below  A). 

In  European  practice  Candlot  states  that  an  Aalborg  kiln  will  turn 
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out  10  to  15  tons  of  clinker  per  day,  with  a  fuel  oonmnnptkm  of  280  Iba. 
ooal  per  ton  of  prudurt. 


Fio.  100-  1 


'  kiloi. 


Hauenschild  kiln.— The  Hauonschild  kiln  is  a  simple  cylinder, 
chargiHl  at  the  top  with  both  fuel  and  mix.  It  differs  from  a  cyUndrieal 
liine-kiln  only  in  having  two  distinct  walls,  with  a  space  between.  This 
ftT^nMlftr  space  is  used  either  for  drying  the  mix  or  for  heating  the  air  to  be 
supplied  to  the  kiln.  The  result  is  that  the  interior  lining  is  kept  fairly 
cool,  so  that  the  charge  does  not  clinker  in  iniMW  against  the  walK 
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FiQ.  101.— Section  of  Schdfer  kiln. 


which  is  the  principal 
defect  encountered  in 
running  a  vertical  kiln 
continuously. 

Schwarz  kiln. — In  a 
recent  paper  on  the  man- 
ufacture of  Portland 
cement  from  a  mixture 
of  slag  and  limestone  C. 
von  Schwarz  describes 
a  kiln  used  at  a  Ger- 
man cement  plant.  This 
kiln,  here  called  the 
Schwarz  kiln,  is  shown  in 
partial  section  in  Fig. 
103.  It  is  described  as 
follows: 

Each  kiln  consists,  in 
its  essential  part  of  a 
series  of  rings,  each  1 
inch  to  1}  inches  in 
thickness,  8i  feet  inner 
diameter,  and  18  inches 
in  height.  These  rings 
are  provided  outside  with 
ribs,  r.  Fig.  94,  and  placed 
in  such  a  way,  one  above 
the  other,  that  the  verti- 
cal ribs  cover  one  another, 
thus  forming  little  ver- 
tical channels  c,  c,  c  all 
around,  in  which  the  air 
circulates  from  below  to 
the  top,  like  in  a  chim- 
ney, thus  continually 
cooling  the  cast-iron  rings 
from  the  outside,  and 
preventing  them  from 
getting  overheated.  The 
materials  to  be  burnt 
are     in     direct    contact 
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Fia.  102.~H«ueiiKhild  kfln. 

with  the  cast-iron  rings,  no  lining  of  any  kind  Ix^ing  provided  for. 

There  are  18  such  rings,  put  one  above  the  other,  the  upper  rings — when> 

the  greatest  heat  occurs — being  hooped  at  the 

joints.    The  top  of  each  kiln  is  provided  with  a 

cone  and  a  chimney  made  of  sheet  iron,  3  feet  in 

diameter  and  30  feet  in  height.    The  cone  has 

four  charging  doors,  which  can  be  closed  by 

sheet-iron  covers  as  soon  as  the  charging  is 

done. 

At  a  depth  of  12  feet  from  the  top  the 
inner  diameter  of  the  kiln  is  lessened  to  nearly 
half  its  inner  horizontal  section,  and  on  this 
aone  is  provided  with  a  double  row  of  tuyeres 
to  admit  compressed  air,  this  arrangement  hav- 
ing for  its  object  to  bum  any  carbonic  oxide  or 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas  arising  from  below 
as  completely  as  possible,  as  weO  as  to  con- 
centrate the  heat  exactly  where  it  is  required, 
vis.,  on  the  place  where  the  formation  of  the 
clinker  is  to  take  place. 

Compressed  air  is  also  introduced  from  bek>w  in  two 
pressed  air  is  produced  by  a  ventilator,  the  pressure  being  | 


Fio.  108  — Pkniftl 
and  Mrtioo  of  Srlmra 
kib.    (Engineering 
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inches  of  water.  One  charge  consists  of  100  bricks  and  65  to  70  lbs. 
of  coke  as  fuel;  one  third  of  the  coke  could  be  replaced,  if  necessary, 
by  anthracite  or  other  small  coal. 

As  a  rule,  four  kilns  are  arranged  in  one  set,  being  provided  with  a 
common  elevator  and  a  conunon  platform,  for  all  four  kilns  together. 
They  are  surrounded  by  a  scaffolding  made  of  angles  and  tees,  on  which 
the  staircase  to  mount  the  platform  is  fbced.  At  the  same  time  cor- 
rugate*! galvanizeti  sheets  are  riveted  on  this  scaffolding  all  round,  in 
order  to  prevent  unequal  cooling  of  the  furnaces  outside  in  case  of  rain, 
wind,  or  snow. 

The  principal  iwlvantage  of  a  kiln  of  this  doscription  is  that,  owing 
to  the  continuous  and  regular  cooling  from  outside,  the  fritted  clinker 
cannot  clog  the  interior  of  the  furnace,  thus  ensuring  a  regular  and 
continuous  working  of  the  furnace.  The  ribs  at  the  siinie  time  give 
strength,  and  prevent  the  cast-iron  rings  from  warping.  Each  fur- 
nace produces  about  25  tons  of  well-burnt  clinker,  equal  to  as  much 
finished  cement,  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Reference  list  for  fixed  kilns. — The  design,  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  vertical  or  stationary  kilns  of  various  types  are  discussed  in 
many  books  and  papers  on  Portland-cement  manufacture.  The  most 
satisfactory  of  these  discussions  are  included  in  the  following  annotated 
Hst  of  references  on  the  subject: 

Butler,  D,  B.  Portland  Cement:  Its  manufacture,  testing,  and  use.  1899. 
Chapter  IV  of  this  volume,  pp.  71-102,  includes  descriptions  of  the 
dome  kiln,  Johnson  kiln,  Batchelor  kiln,  Dietzsch  kiln,  and  Hoffmann 
kiln.  The  discussion  of  the  Johnson  kiln  and  its  modifications  is  par- 
ticularly valuable. 

Candlot,  E.  Ciments  et  chaux  hydrauliques.  1898.  Fixed  kilns  of  various 
t)rpe8  are  well  described  on  pp.  53-71,  inclusive. 

Lewis,  F.  H.  The  Candlot  oscillating  grate  for  cement  kilos.  Engineerinf^ 
Record,  May  21,  1898.  Description  of  a  grate  devised  to  improve  draft 
and  prevent  balling  in  shaft  kilns. 

Schoch,  C.  Die  modeme  Auflxjreitung  und  Wertung  der  Mdrtel-Materialen. 
1896.  Pages  124-157  of  this  volume  contain  descriptions  of  various 
improved  types  of  fixed  kilns.  Those  of  the  Hoffmann,  Dietzsch,  Stein, 
Haneaschild,  and  Schofer  kilns  are  particularly  valuable. 

Scott,  H.  S.  D.,  and  Redgrave,  G.  R.  The  manufacture  and  testing  of  Portland 
cement.    Proc.  Inst.  Civ.  Engrs.,  vol.  62,  pp.  67-86.     1880. 

The  Johnson  kiln  and  its  modifications  are  described  in  considerable 
detail  on  pp.  74-76. 

Stanger,  W.  H.,  and  Blount,  B.  The  rotatory  process  of  cement-manufacture. 
PhKJ.  Inst.  Civ.  Engrs.,  vol.  165,  pp.  44-136.     1901.    Valuable  data 
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OD  the  daiicn,  eooftnietion,  and  rauHs  obtoinad  (torn  wkwf  t3rp0i 

of  fixed  kiliui  wOl  be  found  on  pp.  44, 48, 81, 82,  W,  and  100. 
Voo8ebwin,C.    The utOintioo oT blaaUuniAee ilac*    JounuU  Iroo Mid  Steel 

Inrtitute,  1000.  No.  1,  pp.  141-1A2.    1000.    The  Sehwmn  lain  ki  da- 

■eribed  with  fifpiroi. 
Zwick,  H.    HydrmuUMher  Kalk  und  P6rtknd<:ement    1803.    Pte«M  148- 

184  ere  devoted  to  dieemnons  o(  kiln«  and  buraing  pimetioe.    The 

Hoffman  ring  kiln  k  deioribed  in  peat  detaiL 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
THE  ROTARY  KILN. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Portland-oement  in(histry  a  simple  vertical 
kiln,  much  like  that  used  for  burning  lime  and  natural  cement,  was 
used  for  burning  the  Portland-cement  mixture.  These  kilns,  while 
fairly  eflScient  so  far  as  fuel  consumption  was  concerned,  were  expen- 
sive in  labor,  and  their  daily  output  was  small.  In  France  and  Ger- 
many they  were  soon  supplanted  by  improved  types,  but  still  stationary 
and  vertical,  which  gave  very  much  lower  fuel  consumption.  Kilns 
of  these  types  have  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter.    In  America, 


Fig.  101 — ^Exterior  view  of  rotary  kiln.    (Boimot  &  Co.) 

however,  where  labor  is  expensive  while  fuel  is  comparatively  cheap, 
an  entirely  different  style  of  kiln  has  been  evolved.  This  is  the  rotary 
kiln.  All  American  and  Canadian  Portland-cement  plants  are  now 
equipped  with  rotary  kilns. 

The  rotary  kiln  na  at  first  used  in  cement-manufacture  was  adapted 
to  dry  materiab  only,  while  gas  or  oil  were  used  as  fuel.  A  long  series 
of  experiments  and  improvements  have  perfected  a  burning  process 
in  which  finely  pulverized  coal  is  used  as  fuel,  whUe  wet  mixtures  can 
now  be  fed  directly  to  the  kiln.  The  present  condition,  in  which  the 
rotary  kiln  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  several  different  types  of  fuel,  and 
to  all  kinds  of  Portland-cement  mbctures,  has  been  attained  only  through 
long  and  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  American  cement-manufacturers. 

The  history  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  rotary  is  of  great  interest, 
but  as  the  subject  cannot  well  be  taken  up  here,  reference  should  be 
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made  to  the  papeni  died  below,*  which  oootom  the  deUik  o(  this  hie- 
tory,  aoooinpAiiied  in  meny  eeeee  by  illustimtioiie  of  eeriy  f^ntiM  nf  n»inry 
kihie. 

Sammary  of  baraing  pfx>cett. — M  ni  pmient  umhI,  tU'  ruury  kiln 
is  A  steel  c>'Uiid(!r»  frum  6  to  15  foci  in  diameter;  itn  length  for  diy 
materials  »  00  to  2S0  feet,  while  for  wet  mixtures  an  8(^oot  to  205- 
fcx)t  kiln  m  oonunonly  einpkqred. 

This  cylinder  is  set  in  a  slightly  inclined  position,  the  inrlinafion 
being  approximately  one-half  inch  to  the  foot.    The  kiln  is  lined, 


PUM 

Fia.  lOS.— Plan  and  elevation  of  60-foot  rotary  kiln.    (Engineenng  News.) 

near  the  upper  end,  with  very  resistant  fire-brick,  to  withstand  both 
tlu>  luKh  temperature  to  which  its  inner  surface  is  subjected  and  also 
the  ileMtruetive  action  of  the  almost  molten  clinker. 

The  cement  mixture  is  fed  in  at  the  upper  end  of  the  kiln,  whOe  fuel 
(which  may  be  either  powdered  ooal,  oil,  or  gas)  is  injected  at  itii  lower 
end.  The  kiln,  which  rests  upon  geared  bearings,  »  slowly  revolved 
about  its  axis.    This  revolution,  in  connection  with  the  inclination 

*  Duryee,  E.    The  first  manufaeture  of  Portland  cement  b>'  the  direct  rotary  kib 

proceiB.    Engineering  News,  July  26,  1900. 
Eckel,  K.  C.    Emify  hiatorv  of  the  PorUand-eement  mdustry  in  New  York  Stale. 

BuUetin  44,  New  York  State  MuMum,  pp.  &Uh8B».    1001. 
Lealey,  R.  W.    Hiirtoiy  of  the  PortlaDd-oaiient  indiirtiy  in  the  United  States. 

8vo,  146  n>.    Phikdelphia.  1900. 
Lewis,  F.  H.    The  American  rotary  kUn  procesi  for  PtMihuid 

Industry^p.  188-199.    New  York,  1900. 
Matthey,  H.    The  invention  of  the  new  eement-buming 

and  Mining  Joomal.  vol.  67,  pp.  665,  706.    1899. 
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at  which  the  cylinder  is  set,  Rnuhmlly  carries  the  cement  mixture  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  kiln.  In  the  course  of  this  journey  the  intense 
heat  generated  by  the  burning  fuel  first  drives  off  the  water  and  car- 
bon dioxide  from  the  mixture  and  then  causes  the  lime,  silica,  alumina, 
and  iron  to  combine  chemically  to  fonn  the  partially  fused  mass  known 
as  "  cement  clinker."  This  clinker  drops  out  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
kiln,  is  cooled  so  as  to  prevent  injury  to  the  grinding  machinery,  and 
is  then  sent  to  the  grinding  mills. 

Shape  and  size. — The  rotary  kilns  in  use  at  various  plants  differ 
considerably  in  both  shape  and  size. 

As  to  shapCf  the  simplest  and  commonest  form  is  that  of  a  cylin- 
der— a  straight  tube  of  equal  diameter  throughout.    At  many  plants, 

however,  the  kilns  are 
wider  at  the  lower  or 
discharge  end  than  at 
the  stack  end.  This  is 
usually  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  reduc- 
ing section  near  the 
middle  of  the  kiln,  so 
that  a  kiln  of  this  tyi>e 
might  consist  really  of 
a  lower  section  9  feet 
in  diameter  and  about 
60  feet  long,  an  upper 
section  8  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  60  feet  long, 
and  an  intermediate  reducing  section  in  the  shape  of  a  frustum  of  a 
cone.  The  theory  on  which  this  arrangement  is  nominally  based  is 
that  the  gases,  cooling  as  they  near  the  upper  end,  should  be  confined 
in  smaller  space  to  keep  up  their  efficiency.  As  against  this  we  have, 
of  course,  the  equally  obvious  fact  that  the  raw  mix  loses  its  carbon 
dioxide  as  it  descends  the  kiln,  and  therefore  takes  up  less  space  in  the 
lower  than  in  the  upper  section. 

The  variations  in  size  are  greater  and  more  important  than  those 
in  shape.  Until  quite  recently  it  could  be  said  that  the  standard 
dry-process  kiln  was  60  feet  in  length  and  about  6  feet  in  diameter,  while 
in  the  wet  process  the  length  ranged  from  60  to  80  feet.  These  lengths 
had  become  well  established  in  practice,  soon  after  the  rotary  kiln  list 
proved  successful,  and  for  many  years  it  seemed  as  if  practice  had  become 
fixed  in  this  line  at  least. 
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Fig.  106. — Driving  mechanism  of  rotary  kiln. 
(Engineering  News.) 
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This  laaUsi  until  Mr.  iulwui  iunUillca  a  I'lO-fciot  kiln  m  Ixu  New 
Jersey  plant.  The  nicoeH  attained  by  thiM  kiln  wtin  nuuikccl  fur  a  time 
by  defects  in  oilier  portiomi  of  the  plant'ii  ociuipment,  but  as  •oon  as  it 
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FiQ.  107.— DeUik  of  60-foot  rotary  kib.    (Engmeerinf  N««sO 


became  apparnnt  every  manager  in  the  United  States  began  to 
si(ier  the  possibility  of  lengthening  hLs  kilns.  The  Edition  kfln 
roportetl  to  yield  350  to  375  barrds  of  cement  \ycT  <lay.  with  a  fuel  con- 
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sumption  of  only  65  lbs.  of  coal  per  barrel.  Sixty-foot  kilns,  on  the 
other  hand,  usually  gave  160  to  180  barrels  a  day  when  working  on  a 
dry  limestone-clay  mbc,  and  might  use  110  to  150  pounds  of  coal  per 
barrel.  In  the  Lehigh  district,  working  on  the  easily  clinkered  cement 
rock,  results  were  better,  but  even  here  the  maximum  production  could 


Pig.   108. — Raw  material  storage-bin,  with  adjustable  feeder  driven  from  kiln 
countershaft.     (Allis-Chalmers  Co.) 


hardly  exceed  225  barrels  per  day,  with  a  fuel  consumption  perhaps  as 
low  as  95  to  120  pounds. 

Such  a  contrast  was  too  striking  to  permit  much  delay  in  lengthen- 
ing kilns,  and  at  present  kilns  of  135  to  175  feet  in  length  are  common, 
while  at  a  few  points  even  greater  lengths  are  found,  up  to  225,  250  and 
265  feet.  The  diameters  have  increased  concurrently,  from  the  old 
5-  or  6-foot  size  up  to  8  or  9  feet  ordinarily,  and  12  or  15  feet  exception- 
ally, in  current  practice. 
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The  following  data,  t4ikcn  from  Mineral  Resources  U.  S.,  give  the 
number  of  kilns  of  various  lengths  installed  at  American  planta  in  recent 
periods.  '  These  are  given  in  Table  176,  page  428. 


DETAIL  ELEVATION  OF  FEEDING  MECHANISM 


DETAIL  PLAN  OF  VARIABLE  SPEED  MECHANISM 

Fio.  110. — Coal-Feeding  Mechanism. 


Kiln  size  and  output. — If  we  disregard  for  the  moment  the  question  of 
proper  burning,  and  think  of  the  rotary  kiln  merely  as  a  device  for 
delivering  material,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  output  of  such  a  device  will 
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depend  upon  a  number  of  factors.    Those  which  affect  output  seriously 
are: 

a.  The  internal  circumference  of  the  kiln ; 

6.  The  slope  at  which  the  kiln  is  set; 

c  The  number  of  revolutions  at  which  it  is  revolved ; 

d  The  condition  of  the  interior  surface; 

e.  The  character — as  to  flowability — of  the  material  carried; 

/.  The  inclination  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  charge. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  length  of  the  kiln  does  not  necessarily  nor 
directly  enter  into  the  problem  in  any  way,  so  long  as  we  merely  consider 
it  mechanically.  That  is  to  say,  if  all  other  things  were  equal,  a  section 
of  kiln  10  feet  long  would  deliver  the  same  output  per  day  as  a  section 
200  feet  long. 

Table  176. 

Lengths  op  Rotary  Kilns  in  American  Plants. 


Length 

Number  of  Kilna. 

I^ength 

(Feet). 

Number  of  Kilns. 

(Feet). 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

40to   60 

61  to   99 

100  to  109 

110 

120 

125 

99 
124 

86 

88 

99 

148 

128 
119 
81 
89 
109 
150 

108 
94 
84 
83 
88 

194 

77 
90 

105 
65 
88 

183 

126  to  149 
1.50  to  199 
200  to  260 

63 

}47 

62 
69 

65 
73 

63 
/63 
\15 

754 

807 

789 

749 

But  as  soon  as  we  go  further  with  the  matter,  and  add  the  require- 
ment that  the  output  must  be  properly  burned,  the  length  of  the  kiln 
does  enter,  as  affecting  this  possibility,  through  its  relation  to  other 
factors.  The  additional  length  makes  it  possible  to  use  a  higher  inclina- 
tion, to  feed  faster,  and  to  revolve  the  kiln  more  rapidly — and  still  get 
a  well-burned  product.  Factors  6,  c,  and  / — of  the  list  noted  above — 
tend  therefore  to  vary  in  some  fashion  with  the  length  of  the  kiln. 

So,  out  of  the  mass  of  factors  which  directly  affect  kiln  output,  there 
is  one — a — which  varies  directly  with  the  circumference;  there  are  three 
— 6,  c,  and  /—which  tend  to  vary  with  the  length ;  and  there  are  two 
— d  and  e — which  have  no  relation  whatever  to  any  dimension  of  the  kiln. 

If  it  were  worth  the  trouble,  all  of  the  factors  involved  could  be  stated 
with  sufficient  precision  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  a  complicated  but 
rational  formula  for  kiln  output.  But  for  all  practical  purposes  we  may 
disregard  this  possibUity,  and  accept  the  fact  that,  given  cement  mix  and 
kiln  linings  as  they  are  now,  and  with  kiln  sizes,  slopes  and  revolutions  as 
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in  current  pnicUoe,  the  weU-burned  output  of  a  kiln  will  fall  within  the 
following  limite: 

Barreb  per  day  •  D*g-  m  a  mairifimm. 


Barrels  per  day-  O**—  aa  a  iniiiinium. 


111  lx)th  casea  D  is  tho  internal  diaincttT  of  the  diachaiSB  end  of  ihu  lined 
kiln,  in  feet;  L  is  its  lenKth,  uIho  in  feet. 

Kiln  Uniiifs.— Various  nmterials  have  been  used  for  the  linings  oC 
rotary  kilns,  those  which  have  come  into  more  or  less  extensive  use  at 
different  points  being  cement  clinker,  high-aluniina  brick,  bauxite  briek, 
and  various  dolomite,  magnesite  compounds. 

Of  those  lining  materials,  the  use  of  alumina  brick  may  be  ooo- 
aidered  to  be  the  standard  American  practice.  In  the  following  tables 
-inalysos  of  these  products  are  given.  Table  177  contains  analyses  of 
cUiys  used  in  the  nuinufacture  of  high-alumina  kih  brick,  while  analyses 
of  the  brick  are  given  in  Table  178.  Tables  170  and  180  contain  analyses 
of  k>w-alumina  clays  and  the  resulting  brick,  which  have  been  supplied 
for  rotary-kiln  linings  at  several  plants. 


Anal' 


Table  177. 

OP  HlOB-ALCMlNA  ClaTS  VSID  FOB  KlUf  BBIOL 


1. 

s. 

s. 

4. 

Silkm  (SiOi) 

4.338 
40  35 
0.86 
0.88 
023 

}    13.41 

44  62 

40  81 
1  03 
062 
0.66 

12.11 

43  06 

44  60 
2  60 
0  40 
020 

900 

40  SO 

Ahimina  (AliO,) 

Iron  oxkie  (Fe^ 
Uiiie(qa(»! 

OuKndioxideCOb,) 

Water 

46.00 
nd. 
n  d. 
nd. 

nd. 

1         ^- 

a. 

7. 

a 

8iUca(»iOi) J      40  80 

Alumina  (AWOi) 49  00 

Iron  oxkie  (FayOi)..                         n.  d. 

Uroe(CaO) nd 

Macnesia  (McO)                              n.  d. 
diXon  dioxkfo  (CX),)                 \\    ^  A 
Water /    '"•^• 

42  71 

88.88 

336 

0  13 

000 

16.19 

44  00 

42  12 

086 

024 

0  10 

14  20 

4SO 

42  18 
043 
025 
0  16 

14  31 

1. 1.  OUir*  Hill.  Cwtar  Cowly.  Ky,  _ 
S,  4.  S.  Havwsrd.  Outar  Cwwty.  Ky.  Iraai 
t,  Cmtur  CottBty.  Ky.    Cms.  Tikjrlor'a  Som. 

EcImI. 
7.  Loek  Hatm.  P».    P.  L.  Robba.  mmI 
a Cr«««Uiiiid>Mk. 


u»  Plffv-MckCo. 
P.  W.ClMte. 


Ca'i 


Co.** 


9^ 


riMi«4kpB.C 


a^SH. 
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Table  178. 
Amaltbb  of  Hiqb-alumina  Fire-brick  por  Kilns. 


Silica  (SiO,)... 
Alumina  (AltOi) 
Iron  oxide  (FeiO>) . 

Lime(CaO) 

(MgQ).. 


64.86 

42  74 

1.30 
0.62 


2. 


62.64 

44.84 

0.84 
0.88 


49.70 

47.86    I 

0.80 
0.80 


64.03 

40.46 

3.47 

0.31 

tr. 


ft. 

e. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

Silica  (SiO,)   . 
Alumina  (AliOa) 

56  22 
41  51 

64.38 

41.72 

2.84 

1.00 

tr. 

58  90 

36  30 

3.20 

1.60 

tr. 

51  95 

45  01 

2.01 

0.04 

0.20 

56  44 
35  81 

Iron  oxide  (Fe»Oi) 

4  79 

Lime  (C&O)            

n.  d. 

MAffnesia  (MsO)        

n.  d. 

I,  2.  "Tyrone"  brick,  Harbison-Walker  Co.     H.  8.  Turner,  analyst. 
8.  Kentucky  Fire  Brick  Co.     H.  8.  Turner,  analyst. 

4.  Ironton  Fire  Brick  Co.     F.  W.  Clarke,  analyst.     8pecimen  selected  by  E.  C.  Eckel. 

5.  "  Analysis  quoted  by  manufacturers. 

6.  7.  Christy  Fire  Brick  Co. 

8.  "Munro^'  brick.  Stowe-FuUer  Co.     P.  L.  Hobbs,  analyst.     CaUlofue.  p.  70. 
0.  Stowe-FuUer  Co.     E.  Davidson,  analyst. 


Table  179. 

Analyses  op  Low-alumina  Clays  Used  for  Kit.n  BarrK. 

Silica  (SiO,) 66.0  66.02 

Alumina  (AljO,)     30.0  28.26 

Iron  oxide  (Fe/),) tr.  2. 18 

Lime  (CaO) tr.  2.04 

Magnesia  (MgO) tr.  0.95 

Alkalies  (K,0,Na,0) 2.0  n.  d. 

Carbon  dioxide  (CO,)  \  13  0  10  60 

Water / 


Table  180. 
Analyses  or  Low-alumina  Brick,  Furnished  as  Kiln  Brick 

6. 


Silica  (SiO,) 

Alumina  (Al,Oa) . . 
Iron  oxide  (Fe,Oi) 

lime  (CaO) 

Magnesia  (MgO) . 


1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

62.68 

63  94 

61.20 

62  92 

25  62 

30  14 

29  05 

30.47 

4.76 

3  70 

5  55 

4  61 

6  05 

2.20 

n.  d. 

n.d. 

086 

tr. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

72  71 

22.24 

4  47 

0  94 

0  42 


The  manner  in  which  these  bricks  are  set  in  lining  kilns  is  shown 
in  Figs.  112  and  113. 
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Actual  fuel  consumption  and  output. — In  the  following  chapter 
the  question  of  heat  requirements  and  heat  distribution  in  the  rotary 
kiln  will  be  discussed  in  considerable  detail.  At  present  it  is  only 
neoeesary  to  state  that  in  burning  a  dry  mixture  to  a  clinker,  practi- 
cally all  of  the  heat  consumed  in  the  operation  will  be  that  required 
for  the  dissociation  of  the  lime  carbonate  present  into  lime  oxide  and 
carbon  dioxide.  Driving  off  the  water  of  combination  that  is  chem- 
ically held  by  the  clay  or  shale,  and  decomposing  any  calcium  sulphate 
(g>'psum)  that  may  be  present  in  the  raw  materials,  will  require  a  small 
additional  amount  of  heat.  The  amount  required  for  these  purposes 
is  not  accurately  known,  however,  but  is  probably  so  small  that  it  will 
be  more  or  less  entirely  offset  by  the  heat  which  will  be  liberated  during 
the  combination  of  the  lime  with  the  silica  and  alumina.  We  may, 
therefore,  without  sensible  error  regard  the  total  heat  theoretically 
required  for  the  production  of  a  barrel  of  Portland  cement  as  being 
that  which  is  necessary  for  the  dissociation  of  450  lbs.  of  lime  carbonate. 
With  coal  of  a  thermal  value  of  13,500  B.T.U.  per  pound,  burned  with 
only  the  air-supply  demanded  by  theory,  this  dissociation  would  require 
about  25 J  lbs.  of  coal  per  barrel  of  cement,  a  fuel  consumption  of  only 
6 J  per  cent  on  the  weight  of  cement  produced. 

In  actual  practice,  however,  the  heat  required  for  cement  produc- 
tion is  inmiensely  greater  than  that  demanded  by  theory.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  heat  is  wasted  or  lost  in  various  ways  during  the  process 
of  burning  in  the  rotary  kiln.  The  more  important  losses  of  heat  occur 
from  the  fact  that  the  stack-gases  and  clinker  are  usually  discharged 
at  high  temperatures;  that  the  air-supply  injected  into  the  kiln  is  always 
greater,  and  usually  much  greater,  than  that  theoretically  necessary; 
and  that  much  heat  is  lost  by  radiation  from  the  exposed  surface  of 
the  kiln. 

Sixty-foot  rotary  kilns  are  nominally  rated  at  a  production  of 
200  barrels  per  day  per  kiln.  Even  on  dry  materials  and  with  good 
coal,  however,  such  an  output  is  rarely  attained.  Normally  a  60-foot 
kiln  working  on  a  dry  mixture  will  produce  from  140  to  180  barrels 
of  cement  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours.  In  doing  this,  if  good  coal  is 
used,  its  fuel  consumption  will  commonly  be  from  120  to  140  lbs.  of 
coal  per  barrel  of  cement,  though  it  may  range  as  high  as  160  lbs.,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  fallen  as  low  as  90  lbs.  An  output  of  160  barrels 
per  day,  with  a  coal  consumption  of  130  lbs.  per  barrel,  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  representing  the  results  of  fairly  good  practice  on  dry 
materials.  With  longer  kilns,  however,  much  better  results  are  obtained, 
as  will  be  noted  later. 
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In  dealing  with  a  wet  mixture,  which  may  carry  anywhere  from 
30  to  70  per  cent  of  wat«r,  the  remlta  are  more  variable,  tlxiuKh  always 
worK  than  with  dry  malarlala.  In  woridng  a  60-foot  kiln  or  a  wvl 
material,  the  output  may  range  from  80  to  140  barreb  per  day,  with 
a  fuel  oonnuinption  of  from  150  to  230  Iba.  per  barreL  Uetng  a  loofer 
kiln,  partly  tio'ing  the  mix,  and  utilising  waste  heat  will«  of  oouna» 
improve  these  figures  materially. 

When  oil  18  umhI  for  kiln  fuel,  it  may  be  considered  that  one  gallon 
of  nil  w  equivalent  in  tlie  kiln  to  about  10  lbs.  of  ooaL    The  fuel  con- 
ation, using  dry  materials,  will  range  between  10  and  14  gaOoos 
<>i  oil  per  barrel  of  cement;  but  the  output  per  day  is  alwijys  some- 
wlmt  less  with  oil  fuel  than  where  ooal  is  used. 

Natural  gas  in  the  kiln  may  be  compared  with  good  Pennsylvania 
or  West  Virginia  coal  by  allowing  about  20,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  as 
iHluivalent  to  a  ton  of  ooal.  This  estimate  is,  howcfver,  based  upon 
too  httle  data  to  be  as  dose  as  those  above  given  for  oil. 

The  figures  given  in  Table  181,  bebw,  are  believed  to  be  entire^ 
reliable.  They  are  of  interest  as  showing  what  can  actuaUy  be  expected 
from  kilns  under  average  management,  as  distinguished  from  the 
expectations  which  embellish  company  prospectuses  and  the 
of  **  cement  experts."  With  the  exception  of  A,  B,  and  J,  the 
here  listed  are  good  average  pknts.    Mill  results  A  and  B  are  from 


Table  181. 
Actual  Ouirur  and  Fusl  CoNRmpnoir  at  Vabioos  Puana. 


y«^»>4fi« 
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Dry 

60 

225 

II 

80 

900 

II 

60 

160-UO 

II 
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350 

«i 

60 
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II 

60 
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60 
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60 
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ao 

60 
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II 

86 

60 
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K 
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60 
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) 

60 
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A 

B 

C 

D 

B 

P 

Q 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 

O 
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II 
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one  of  the  beet  of  the  Lehigh  district  plants,  while  J  is  perhaps  the 
best  of  all  marl-plants.  Excluding  these  three,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
production  per  kiln  per  day  is  considerably  lower,  and  the  fuel  con- 
sumption much  higher,  than  is  usually  allowed  for. 

The  differences  in  composition  between  Portland  cement  mixtures 
are  very  slight  if  compared,  for  example,  to  the  diflforenccs  between 
various  natural  cement  rocks.  But  even  such  slight  differences  as 
do  exist  exercise  a  very  appreciable  effect  on  the  burning  of  the  mix- 
ture. Other  things  being  equal,  any  increase  in  the  percentage  of  lime 
in  the  mixture  will  necessitate  a  higher  temperature  in  order  to  get 
an  equally  sound  cement.  A  mixture  which  will  give  a  cement  carry- 
ing 59  per  cent  of  lime,  for  example,  will  require  much  less  thorough 
burning  than  would  a  mbcture  designed  to  give  a  cement  with  64  per 
cent  of  lime. 

With  equal  lime  percentages,  the  cement  carrying  high  silica  and 
low  alumina  and  iron  will  require  a  higher  temperature  than  if  it  were 
lower  in  silica  and  higher  in  alumina  and  iron.  But,  on  the  othor  hand, 
if  the  alumina  and  iron  are  carried  too  high,  the  clinker  will  ball  up 
in  the  kiln,  forming  sticky  and  unmanageable  masses. 

Fuel  consimiption  and  output,  long  kilns. — The  preceding  two  pages 
have  been  allowed  to  stand  as  in  the  first  edition  of  this  volume,  because 
they  are  fairly  representative  of  practice  with  short  kilns,  and  because 
we  have  still  in  service  several  hundred  such  kilns.  It  may  be  added 
that  recent  data  indicate  that  there  has  not  been  much  improvement  in 
average  practice  so  far  as  these  short  kilns  are  concerned;  they  do  not 
produce  much  more  cement  than  they  did  fifteen  years  ago,  and  they 
use  just  about  as  much  coal  per  barrel  of  cement.  The  gains  have  come 
through  the  adoption  of  longer  and  larger  kilns. 

So  far  as  output  of  clinker  per  kiln-day  is  concerned,  these  gains  have 
been  enormous.  In  place  of  the  old  kiln  unit  giving  200  barrels  per 
day  or  conmionly  less,  American  practice  has  reached  1000  to  1500 
barrels  per  day  per  kiln,  with  kilns  175  to  250  feet  long,  and  9  to  15  feet 
in  diameter.  This  increased  output  per  unit  has  of  course  brought  about 
a  decrease  in  the  labor-cost  of  cement  burning,  but  it  will  be  well  not 
to  take  that  saving  too  seriously.  It  is  doubtful  if  under  the  best  con- 
ditions it  has  amounted  to  over  one  cent  per  barrel,  for  the  long  as 
against  the  short  kiln,  for  average  results  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

With  regard  to  fuel  consumption,  the  case  is  more  complicated, 
because  the  long  kilns  have  shown  a  slight  gain  in  economy  for  certain 
mixes  and  a  very  great  gain  for  others.  In  general  the  dry  mbc  shows 
the  least  gain  by  lengthening  the  kiln;  it  is  questionable  if  there  is  any 
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differenoe,  between  ad  80-  and  m  200-Coot  kiln,  of  m  mueb  m 
10  lbs.  of  coal  per  barrel. 

With  the  wet  mix,  however,  the  improvement  in  fuel  oooeumpiaoo 
due  to  UAinK  a  long  kiln  rMichei  ita  maximum  effect;  it  haa  been  mf- 
ficient  to  make  the  wot  procev  afain  a  oommeretal  poaMbility.  With 
60-  or  80>foot  kilii>i  tlicre  waa  a  tremendooa  dtffereoee  in  fuel  comiump- 
tion  aa  well  aa  in  output,  aa  between  the  dry  and  the  wet  mix,  aa  ia 
Hhown  in  Tabk)  181.  Thia  difference  tenda  to  diaappear  aa  bnger  kilns 
are  uaed;  there  ia  aome  auggostion,  from  the  reaulta  attained  liy  one  or 
two  American  and  European  planta,  that  with  kilna  200  feet  and  longer 
there  i«  ver>'  little  difTerence  indco<l  between  wet  and  dry  mixes. 

Factors  in  kiln  economica. — In  order  to  get  an  idea  aa  to  the  trend  of 
future  progrees  in  kiln  practice,  it  will  be  well  to  summariic  very  briefly 
the  chief  economic  factors  which  affect  the  solution.  In  doing  this  we 
will  uae  round  figures  thniu^hout;  it  is  a  matter  in  which  any  preteiMe 
at  extreme  accuracy  becomes  ridiculoa^. 

In  an  earlier  chapter  we  have  seen  that  the  heat  actually  needed 
for  the  chemical  work  done  in  the  cement  kiln  amounta  to  leas  than 
400,000  B.T.U.  per  barrel  of  cement — an  amount  which  could  be  fur- 
nished theoretically  by  the  consumption  of  net  over  30  lbs.  of  good  ooal. 
Am  against  this  we  know  that  at  present  very  good  practice  with  long 
kilns  doee  not  average  much  better  than  a  ooal  supply  of  80  Iba.  per 
barrel.  The  gap  left  to  fill  between  the  possible  and  the  actual  consump- 
tion is  therefore  50  lbs.  of  coal  per  barrel;  with  coal  at  $2  thia 
amounts  to  five  cents,  with  coal  at  $4  to  ten  cents  per  barrel  of  cement. 

The  distribution  of  the  coal  fed  to  the  kiln,  according  to  the  work  it 
does  or  the  w*ay  in  which  it  is  wasted,  is  in  current  practice  about  aa 
follows: 

Coal  uaed  in  chemical  work.  .  90  Iba. 

Heat  carried  out  by  clinker.  20  lbs. 

Heat  lost  in  gaaee  and  radiation.  .  30  Ibe. 


Total  coal  supplied  to  kiln.  .  80  lbs. 

We  have  therefore  three  possible  methods  of  further  economy:  (1) 
economies  in  the  kiln  itaelf,  (2)  the  saving  of  heat  at  tl)e  stack,  and  (3) 
recovery  of  clinker  heat.  All  of  these  are  possible,  but  some  are  more 
attractive  than  others. 

As  to  the  kiln  itaelf,  we  seem  to  have  reached  and,  in  many 
passed  the  point  of  maximum  fuel  economy,  so  far  aa  aiae  i 
The  data  available  would  suggest  that  there  ia  no  serious  pun  in  fuel 
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by  using  kilns  over  175  feet  long  on  a  dry  mix;  for  a  wet  mix  this  is  not 
true,  and  for  that  we  might  tentatively  suggest  that  225  to  250-foot 
kilns  still  show  some  slight  fuel  saving  over  shorter  lengths. 

The  saving  of  stack  heat,  and  stack  dust  incidentally,  seems  to 
promise  further  economies;  it  can  be  best  accomplished  perhaps  if  we 
recur  to  European  design,  and  employ  a  single  stack  for  the  kiln-group 
rather  than  the  shorter  individual  stacks  used  in  America.  Along  with 
the  recovery  of  waste  heat  at  this  point  come  the  related  problems  of 
saving  dust  and  alkalies;  all  of  which  are  profitable. 

Recovery  of  clinker-heat  is  the  most  obvious  of  the  possible  economies, 
and  it  is  consequently  the  one  on  which  greatest  progress  has  been  made. 
Its  advantages  and  its  limitations  arc  suggested  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

ITKAT  nOKRTTXfPTTnV  AVD  TTKAT  TTn.IZATION 

An  invoitigation  of  the  way^  in  which  ihc  Ucat  supplied  to  the  kiln 
18  utilised  and  wasted  is  a  matter  of  both  theoretical  and  praetieal 
iin|)ortanoe.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  until  some  idea  can  be  gained 
of  the  rebtive  importance  of  the  different  causes  of  loss  of  heat,  little 
can  be  done  to  prevent  this  waste  or  to  utilise  the  heat  so  dispened. 
An  exact  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  the  total  heat  supplied  to 
the  kiln  would  therefore  be  of  great  service  to  the  manufacturer. 

lu  the  present  cliapter  the  writer  has  attempted  to  present  such 
data  on  this  subject  as  are  available,  and  to  discuss  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  out  the  relations  of  the  various  factors  in  the  problem 
of  heat  distribution.  Attention  is  drawn,  whenever  neceeukiy,  to  any 
doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  data  employed. 

Theoretical  Heat  Requirements. 

In  order  that  a  raw  mixture  shall  l)e  converted  into  cement  clinker 
in  the  kiln,  sufficient  heat  must  be  applied  to  bring  about  the  neoessaiy 
physical  and  chemical  changes.  The  purposes  for  which  this  heat  is 
required  are: 

(1)  Evaporation  of  the  water  of  the  mix. 

(2)  Decomposition  of  the  clay. 

(3)  Dissociation  of  sulphates. 

(4)  Dissociation  of  carbonates. 

(5)  Heating  the  mix  to  dinkering  point. 

Of  these  five  requirements,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  firat  four  are 
for  accomplisliing  cheniiciU  changes,  and  that  the  heat  supplied  for 
these  purposes  is  entirely  absorbed  in  doing  chemical  work.  This  is 
not  true  with  regard  to  the  fifth  requirement— the  heating  of  the  mix— 
for  the  heat  used  for  this  purpose,  after  it  has  oooe  served  its  purpose, 
still  remains  as  sensible  and  therefore  utiliiabfe  heat.  Most  of  it,  in  fact, 
out  in  the  clinker. 

4S7 
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In  a  perfect  kiln  the  only  heat  required  would  be  that  sufficient 
to  accomplisli  the  first  four  operations  in  the  alx)ve  list,  for  in  a  theo- 
retically perfect  burning  device  there  would  be  no  loss  by  radiation, 
the  stack-gases  would  be  cold,  and  the  clinker  heat  would  be  utilized. 

In  actual  practice,  however,  a  very  large  amount  of  heat  is  carried 
out  with  the  stack-gases,  radiated  from  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the 
kiln,  and  carried  out  in  the  hot  clinker. 

Heat  utilized  in  evaporation  of  water. — It  is  obvious  that  any  water 
conUiined  in  the  charges  must  be  evaixjrated,  and  the  steam  thus  formed 
must  be  raised  to  the  temperature  of  the  stack-gases.  It  is  here  that 
the  great  difference  in  economy  between  the  dry  and  wet  methods 
of  mixing  is  shown. 

In  the  dry  method  the  total  water  (mechanically  held  and  combined) 
contained  in  the  charge  will  rarely  rise  above  2J  per  cent,  of  which 
about  2  per  cent  may  be  combined  in  the  clay  and  J  per  cent  held 
mechanically.  The  products  in  the  dry  process,  when  working  with  a 
60-foot  kiln,  issue  from  the  stack  at  a  temperature  of  about  1500°  F. 
=815°  C.  When  a  longer  kiln  is  employed,  and  the  trend  of  present 
practice  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  100-foot  or  even  longer  cylin- 
ders, the  stack  temperatures  will  be  correspondingly  reduced.  With 
a  100-foot  kiln  it  seems  probable  that  they  can  be  kept  down  at  least  to 
1000°  F. 

In  the  wet  process,  on  the  other  hand,  the  charge  usually  contains 
about  60  per  cent  of  water,  though  in  a  few  plants  this  is  kept  down 
to  30  or  40  per  cent.  The  stack  temperatures  are,  however,  much 
lower  than  in  the  dry  process,  ranging  from  about  800°  F.  with  a  60-foot 
kiln  to  450°  or  so  in  a  100-foot  kiln.  This  partly  counterbalances  the 
lo68  of  heat  due  to  the  high  percentage  of  water. 

Using  these  data  as  a  basis.  Table  182  has  been  prepared  to  show 
the  amount  of  heat  required  for  simply  evaporating  the  water  from 
three  different  t)rpe8  of  mixture,  in  kilns  of  two  different  lengths. 


Table  182. 
Heat  Used  in  Evaporation  of 

Wateb. 

ProecM. 

Kiln 

lis?- 

suck 
Temperature. 

Per  Cent 
Water. 

Pounds 

Water  per 

Barrer 

B.T.U.  Uaed  per 
Barrel. 

R7 

60 
100 

60 
100 

60 
100 

1500' F. 
1000**  F. 

800**  F. 

450*  F. 

800' F. 

450*  F. 

30 
30 
60 
60 

15 
15 

272 
272 
900 
900 

23,367 

21,079 

Wet 

365,650 

« 

336,630 

<i 

1,209,870 

<i 

1,113,840 

HEAT  OOKSUMPnON  AND  HEAT  UTIUZATION 

Heat  utilized  in  docompoiitkio  of  day. — An  unlinuwnv  UKNuti  piob- 
ftbly  Hiiuill,  iuuount  of  heat  if  requirtHl  t4i  diMoeiAie  the  dayey  portkm 
of  tho  inijL  No  exact  data  on  this  point  are  known  to  the  writer,  but 
the  amount  to  uttUaed  will  probably  be  covered  if  we  »^h^^\^  aQ  the 
water  which  ia  really  chemically  combined  with  the  clay  aa  betng  ■uribow 
ically  hdd  water.  This  coum  has  been  followed  in  the  present  eati- 
matca.  On  this  awuinption,  oven  a  diy  mix  will  carry  about  2)  per  cent 
of  water,  and  this  amount  has  been  accordingly  allowed  for  in  the 
previous  paragraph  and  in  Table  174. 

Heat  utilized  hi  dliaodation  of  sulphatea. — A  certain  amount  of  heat 
is  taken  up  in  dissociating  tu\y  lime  Mulphate  (gypsum)  present  in  the 
raw  mix«  Newberry  has  taken  this  as  requiring  1800  B.T.U.  per  pound 
of  SOi.  In  marl  plants  the  percentage  of  milphatea  present  may  rise 
to  notable  quantity,  but  in  moat  other  plantii  they  are  noi^igible. 
In  the  present  discussion  the  assumptions  wil  be  made  that  the  average 
dry  mix  carries  0.3  per  cent  of  sulphur  trioxide,  and  that  the  usual  wot 
mix  may  carry  1  per  cent.  The  t^jtal  amount  of  heat  required  for  the 
dissociation  of  sulphates  will  therefore  be: 

Dry  mix  .600  lb0.XO.3%X18OO-  3,402  B.T.U.  per  btfral 

Watmix  "  X1.0%Xi800-11340      *'       "       " 

Heat  utilized  in  dissociation  of  carbonates. — The  most  important 
heat  re<iuinMncnt  ))y  far  is  that  for  the  dissociation  i)(  the  caHx)nates 
of  the  charge. 

The  values  assumed  by  Richards  for  the  dissociation  requirements 
of  the  two  carbonates  are: 

liberation  of  1  kilo  COi  from  CmCOs  -900  cmlorios. 
I    •'    ('(>,     "     MkCOi-407       " 

These  are  referred  to  Bcrthclot.  They  correspond  respectively  to 
the  two  values  of: 

DiaoriatioD  of  1  pound  CaOO»  rDciuirw  784  B.T.U. 
*•   I     •*     MgOOk      **       381      •• 

These  values  will  be  accepted  in  the  following  caleulations  for 
the  sake  of  uniformity,  though  Ostwald^  quotes  from  Thomsen  a 
value  corresponding  to  705  B.T.U.  for  the  dissociation  of  1  lb.  ol  lime 
carbonate.  If  this  latter  value  were  aooepted,  the  quantities  given  In 
the  table  below  (175)  should  be  redueed  about  2|  per  cent.  Other  values 
for  these  dissociation  constants  have  been  quoted  by  various  authorities, 

*  Lahrbuch  der  ■Hgwrnmnwi  Cbwaie,  toI.  n,  pt.  l,p.273. 
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with  a  much  wider  ran^c,  but  for  the  present  purpose  those  first  noted 
will  l)c  satisfjictory  enough. 

Temperature  required  for  clinkering. — Widely  diflfering  statements 
have  been  made  as  to  the  tomixTaturc  required  in  order  to  clinker  the 
average  Portland-cement  mixture. 

Carpenter,  in  testing  the  Cayuga  plant  noted  later,  determined 


Table  183. 
Hbat  Usbd  in  D188OCIATION  OP  Carbonates  per  Barrel  Cement. 


PeroenUce 

PeroenUce  of  Lime  (C»0)  in  Mixture. 

M«0  in 

Mixture. 

40%. 

41%. 

42%. 

43%. 

44%. 

45%. 

B.T.U. 

B.T.U. 

B.T.U. 

B.T.U. 

B.T.U. 

B.T.U. 

0 

333,234 

342,144 

351,054 

359,964 

368,874 

377,784 

i 

338.362 

347,272 

356,182 

365,092 

374,002 

382,912 

342,758 

351,668 

360,578 

369,488 

378,398 

387,308 

347,154 

356,064 

364,974 

373,884 

382,794 

391,704 

4% 

351,550 

360,460 

369,370 

378,280 

387,190 

396,100 

the  kiln  temperature  by  optical  methods.  The  temperature  in  the 
kiln  when  working  under  best  conditions,  as  determined  by  the  Noel 
optical  pyrometer,  varied  from  2250°  F.  near  the  discharge  end  to  2950° 
F.  about  20  feet  from  the  lower  end,  and  about  1800°  F.  at  the  upper 
end.  The  temp)erature  in  the  burning  zone  seemed  to  average  about 
2850°  F.,  and  the  temperature  of  the  entire  kiln  on  the  inside  seemed 
to  average  nearly  2500°  F. 

For  ordinary  purposes  of  calculation,  it  may  be  assumed  that  1400°- 
1500°  C,  or  2500°-2700°  F.,  is  about  the  necessary  temperature  in 
rotary  kilns  under  present  conditions  for  an  average  mixture.  Varia- 
tions in  the  composition  of  the  mixture  would,  of  course,  change  the 
clinkering  point — for  a  low-limed  high-alumina  mix  will  clinker  at  a 
considerably  lower  temperature  than  will  a  mix  high  in  lime  and 
silica. 

It  is  also  true  that  to  a  certain  degree  longer  exposure  to  the  heat 
wiD  be  equivalent  in  effects  to  higher  temperature.  In  stationary 
kilns,  for  example,  where  the  charge  may  be  exposed  for  days  to  the 
heat,  the  requisite  temperature  is  much  less  than  in  the  modem  rapid 
practice  with  the  rotary  kiln. 

Heat  utilized  in  heating  the  mix. — One  of  the  important  uses  of 
the  kiln  heat  is  in  simply  heating  the  mix  up  to  the  point  at  which  it 
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will  clinker.  Fortunately,  this  oan  be  deienmned  with  mffieieoi 
aoounoy  for  all  practical  piurpoiea. 

Whatever  the  peroentace  of  the  water  praient,  the  dry  portion  of 
the  mix  will  be  about  600  lbs.  for  each  barrel  of  cement.  This  600  lbs. 
of  material  must  be  raised  from  the  t^^inpcmiurc  of  the  air— say  60*  F. 
— to  about  1300*  F.  At  this  latter  trinpemture  the  carbon  dioxide, 
sulphur  trioxide,  etc.,  will  have  been  driven  off;  and  this  will  reduce 
the  weight  to  380  lbs.  This  380  lbs.  of  quicklime  and  clay  must  now 
be  raised  to  a  temperature  of  about  2600''  P..  at  which  rlinkerinir  will 
take  place. 

Assuming  that  the  above  data  arc  substantially  correct,  and  that 
the  specific  heat  of  the  mix  is  about  0.22,  the  heat  required  for  the  simple 
henting  of  the  mix  to  the  clinkering  point  can  be  calculated  as  follows: 

B.T.U 
000  Ibi.  mix  heated      60*  to  1300*.  tpM.  heat  0^-1260X0^X600-160,320 
380      "  *'       1300*  to  2600*,  "     022 -1300X0J2X 380-108.080 

Total  heat  reqiilr.Kl  H  T  i:  275,000 

This  estimate  is  probably  above  what  is  actually  rcquirc<i,  for  the 
temperatures,  weights  and  specific  heat  have  all  been  taken  on  the 
safe  side.  The  actual  heat  requirements  are  probably  cUxe  to  250,000 
B.T.U.  for  this  part  of  the  operation. 

In  ninning  an  actual  test  of  a  kiln  this  quantity  could  be  checked 
n)ughly  by  the  amount  of  heat  contained  in  the  clinker  as  it  leaves 
the  kiln.  In  other  words,  a  barrel  of  clinker  carries  out  with  it  almati 
as  much  heat  as  was  required  to  clitikor  tho  raw  mix  for  that 
barrel. 

As  )x>int€d  out  on  a  previous  page  (p.  437),  Uie  heat  requlrc<l  for 
bringing  the  mix  up  to  the  clinkering  point  is  not  utilised  in  causing 
chemical  changes,  and  can  therefore  be  utilised  again.  In  this  respect 
it  differs  from  the  heat  required  for  dissociating  the  carbonates  and 
sulphates,  decomposing  the  clay,  etc. — for  in  these  cases  the  heat 
is  absorbed  in  doing  chemical  work  and  cannot  be  regained.  For 
this  reason  it  will  be  convenient  to  omit,  from  the  total  thermal  roquire- 
ments,  the  heat  used  in  heating  the  mix  up  to  the  clinkering  point; 
and  to  consider  it  rather  in  its  outgoing  form  as  heat  carried  out  by  the 
clinker. 

Total  heat  requirements. — ^The  data  given  in  preceding  prsgraphs 
may  now  be  conveniently  summed  up  as  in  the  tabte  bdow.    The 
for  the  various  figures  may  be  seen  by  referring  back  to  eariier  pages. 
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Table  184. 
Thborbtical  Heat  Rbquirementb  in  B.T.U.  per  Barrel. 


Prooen 

Water  in  mix 

3v 

1000**  F. 

Semi-wet 

30% 
800**  F. 

Wet 
450*F. 

8tack-mmi 

Evaporation  of  wator 

Diawciation  of  siilnhai^  s 

Dinociation  of  carboiuit*  s                         . . 

B.T.U. 

23,367 

3,402 

369,488 

B.T.U. 

21,079 

3,402 

369,488 

B.T.U. 

365,650 

11,340 

369,488 

B.T.U. 
1,113,840 
11,340 
369,488 

Total  heat  required 

396,257 

28 
120 

393,969 

28 
85 

746,478 

53 
115 

1,494,668 

Coal  theoretically  necessary.  Ibe.  per  bbl.. . 
Coal  actually  used,  Ibe  per  bbl 

107 
150 

Heat  Losses  in  Practice. 

In  practice  with  the  rotary  kiln,  there  are  a  number  of  distinct  sources 
of  loss  of  heat,  which  result  in  a  fuel  consumption  immensely  greater 
than  the  theoretical  requirements  given  above.  The  more  important 
of  these  sources  of  loss  are  the  following: 

(1)  The  kiln  gases  are  discharged  at  a  temperature  much  above 
that  of  the  atmosphere,  ranging  from  300°  F.  to  2000°  F.,  according 
to  the  type  of  materials  used  and  the  length  of  the  kiln. 

(2)  The  clinker  is  discharged  at  a  temperature  varying  from  200°  F. 
to  2500°  F.,  the  range  depending  as  before  on  materials  and  length 
of  the  kiln. 

(3)  The  air-supply  injected  into  the  kiln  is  always  greater,  and 
usually  very  much  greater,  than  that  required  for  the  perfect  combus- 
tion of  the  fuel,  and  the  available  heating  power  of  the  fuel  is  thereby 
reduced. 

(4)  Heat  is  lost  by  radiation  from  the  ends  and  exposed  surfaces 
of  the  kiln. 

(5)  The  mixture  in  plants  using  a  wet  process  carries  a  high  per- 
centage of  water,  which  must  be  driven  off. 

It  \b  evident,  therefore,  that  present-day  working  conditions  serve 
to  increase  greatly  the  amount  of  fuel  actually  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  barrel  of  cement  above  that  required  by  theory. 

The  extent  of  these  losses,  compared  with  the  amount  of  heat  actu- 
ally used,  can  be  seen  from  the  following  comparison  of  various  esti- 
mates and  tests,  all  relating  to  a  60-foot  kiln  on  dry  material: 
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UnumATION  AND 


Tablb  18ft. 

or  Hkat  iir  Rotabt  Ktun. 


Hkkwik. 

DirpMOM. 

H«nii^ 

jvwBWTjr. 

WM. 

Avm^ 

P^Cmi. 

PmCml. 

PvtCmk. 

P^CmI. 

PWOmm. 

TmCtm. 

ToUJIuMitfuppUadtokiln. 
HMtutilM. 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100.00 

100.00 

10.75 

23  43 

26  60 

26.64 

28.60 

28.87 

Haallost  in  dinlMr 

10.73 

14.00 

12  01 

16  47 

18.07 

HMtlottiniUdi-iMM.. 
HwitlottbynuiuiUoQr... 

72  40 

47  42 

60  24 

43  02 

70.41 

8848 

-4.40 

16  07 

4.88 

16  38 

7  72 

Minor  bMiloMM 

1.64 

0.00 

7.31 

0.00 

221 

Hatt  carried  out  in  flue  dust — A  considerAble  amount  of  fine  duet 
m  carhiil  out  of  the  kiln  by  the  hot  gaeee.  This  flue  dust,  deposited 
wherever  the  air  current  is  checiced,  may  amount  to  from  I  to  3  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount  of  mix  ohaiied  to  the  kiln. 

The  composition  of  the  flue-dust  is  a  matter  of  considerable  indus- 
trial importance.  It  is  composed  of  the  lighter  and  finer  particles  of 
the  cement  mix  and  the  ash,  phis  a  certain  amount  of  material  deposited 
from  the  stack-gases.  This  last  factor  includes  in  some  eases  a  laige 
percentage  of  alkali  salts,  whose  recovery  has  been  developed  as  a  profit- 
able l^-product  in  recent  yean. 

Sources  of  Heat-supply. 

To  counterbalance  the  heat  utilised  and  the  heat  wasted,  as  above 
noted,  heat  is  alway»  supplied  to  the  kiln  from  two  sources,  and  occa- 
sionally from  two  other  sources.    The  invariable  sources  of  supply  are: 

(1)  A  large  and  well-known  supply  is  derived  from  the  combustion 
of  the  fuel  fed  to  the  kiln. 

(2)  A  smaller  and  very  poorly  defined  supply  is  obtained  from 
exothermic  chemical  combinations  which  take  place  in  the  kiln  during 
clinkoring. 

Supplies  from  these  two  sources  are  necessarily  received  in  every  kiln. 
In  addition,  however,  heat  may  be  supplied  from 

(3)  Regeneration  of  the  clinker  heat. 

(4)  Utilisation  of  the  heat  in  the  stack-gases. 

Heat  supplied  by  combustion  of  fuel. — The  most  important  source 
of  the  heat  KuppliiMl  to  the  kiln  is,  of  course,  the  burning  of  the  fuel 
fagected  into  it.  This  can  be  estimated  aceuratdy  enough,  for  may 
given  kiln,  if  the  composition  of  the  coal  and  the  amount  of  coal  und 
per  barrel  of  cement  are  known.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  any  defects  in  the  coal-feoding  arrangements,  or  dcfideneieB  in 
the  fineness  of  coal  grinding,  should  not  properly  be  charged  agatnot 
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the  efficiency  of  the  kiln,  but  against  the  efficiency  of  the  superintendent. 
In  calculating  the  heat  supplied  to  the  kiln  by  combustion  of  fuel  the 
assumption  is  always  made  that  the  coal  is  ground  as  fine  as  is  econom- 
ically possible,  and  that  the  injecting  apparatus  gives  perfect  combus- 
tion. Actually  we  know  that  neither  of  these  assumptions  is  ever  quite 
justified  and  that  in  some  mills  both  are  very  incorrect. 

If  the  best  bituminous  coal  from  western  Pennsylvania  or  West 
Virginia  be  used,  a  theoretical  heating  value  of  14,000  B.T.U.  per  lb. 
may  be  assumed:  but  the  coals  used  in  practice  often  fall  very  far  short 
of  this.  Such  a  coal,  used  at  the  rate  of  120  lbs.  per  barrel  of  cement, 
would  give  a  heat  supply  of  1,680,000  B.T.U.  per  barrel.  This  is  prob- 
ably about  equal  to  the  average  practice  with  60-foot  kilns  on  a  dry 
mixture  of  limestone  and  clay.  With  longer  kilns,  under  specially 
favorable  circumstances,  a  fuel  consumption  of  90  lbs.  per  barrel  may 
be  expected,  corresponding  to  a  heat  supply  of  1,260,000  B.T.U.  per 
barrel.  With  the  wet  process  a  fuel  consumption  of  160  lbs.  per  barrel 
is  rather  better  than  the  average.  This  corresponds  to  a  heat  supply 
of  2,240,000  B.T.U.  per  barrel.  These  three  estimates  have  therefore 
been  used  in  making  up  the  summary  table. 

Heat  supplied  by  chemical  combinations. — It  is  un(loul)tedly  tnie 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  boat  must  be  liberated  when  the  lime 
and  magnesia  combine,  at  the  clinkering  temperature,  with  the  silica, 
alumina  and  iron  oxide,  and  that  in  this  way  considerable  heat  is  added 
to  that  derived  from  the  fuel.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  have  no 
very  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  exact  chemical  combinations  which 
taken  place  during  clinkering,  and  lacking  such  knowledge  any  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  heat  thus  liberated  must  be  considered  as  merely  a 
wild  guess. 

Both  Helbig  and  Richards,  in  the  papers  previously  cited,  have 
quoted  Berthelot  on  this  point  as  giving  the  following  data  for  the  heat 
liberated  during  this  combination: 

1  kilogram  lime  (CaO)  liberates 530  calories 

1        "        magnesia  (MgO)  liberates 827      ** 

These  figures,  changed  into  English  measures,  are: 

1  pound  lime  (CaO)  liberates 954  B.T.U. 

1      "      magnesia  (MgO)  liberates 1489        " 

For  convenience  these  figiu-es  might  be  adopted  in  discussion,  but  both 
the  reader  and  experimenter  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  represent 
very  doubtful  assumptions,  and  are  accepted  merely  because  no  better 
data  are  obtainable.  In  the  present  discussion  of  the  subject  no  esti- 
mate of  this  type  will  be  used. 
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HmI  derirod  from  the  cUnlnr.— A  Uive  part  of  the  heat  carried  out 
in  the  hot  elinker  may  be  uaed  to  heat  the  inoominx  air.  In  Carpenter's 
experiments  a  little  lev  than  half  of  the  clinker  heat  was  thtia  utiliaed, 
but  other  experimenteia  have  eblmed  80  to  90  per  cent  affideoey  for 
various  types  of  clinker-heat  refenerators.  The  amount  of  heat  thus 
returned  to  the  kiln  might  therefore  vary  from  90,000  to  175,000  B.T.U. 
per  barrel  of  cement. 

Heat  dorired  from  the  stack-faias.— Heat  may  also  be  taken  from 
tlte  staok-gaaes  and  used  to  heat  either  the  raw  material  or  the  air- 
supply.  Usually,  however,  staek-gas  heat  when  utilised  is  used  in  the 
power  department  of  the  mill  rather  than  in  the  kiln. 

Estimates  and  Tests  of  Heat  Distributioii. 

Various  estimates  of  the  heat  requirements  of  cement-manufacture 
have  been  presented  by  different  authors,  and  several  actual  tests  have 
been  made  of  heat  distribution  in  the  rotary  Idln.  The  principles  on 
which  these  calculatk>ns  are  based  have  been  discussed  in  the  preceding 
pages,  and  the  estimates  and  tests  in  question  will  now  be  presented 
for  comparison. 

Newberry's  estimates. — Some  3rearB  ago  Prof.  Newberry  published 
a  discussion  of  the  question  of  fuel  consumption  which  leaves  little  to 
be  desired  even  in  Rpite  of  recent  changes  in  rotary  practice.  His 
results  are  summarised  in  Table  186. 


Table  18a 
Nswasaar's  Ebtimatss  on  Heat  DnrrKuunoN  in  Kujn. 


1 

Vwtk^KOa. 

BoUryPryPiocMi 

R«CanrW«C  ftMtm. 

B.T.U. 

IWCwt. 

B.T.U. 

P*rC*al. 

B.T.U. 

IWCmi 

EvapoimtioB  of  water 

LiberstioQ  of  sulphatM 

DiMdalkmofoarbonales.. 
Haatinc  of  n^  sad  flUaker.. 

Ill 

3.7 

2.8 

88.9 

20332 

11,340 

344,2S0 

228,000 

24,480 

3.3 

1.8 
54.7 

36.3  1 

30 

827,424 

lUlO 

344,260 

213,812 

MS 

0.8 

24.6 

mix... 

16,64A 

4.6 

15.3 

Tbtal  B.T.U.  requirod 

Lbs.    ooal    fBoidred    per 
bbl.,  theoret.  air^Vbr 

bbl.fiO%exee«sir.. 

Lbs  coal  aotiaOly  and 

in  DTActiee 

386,734 

31  0 

32  1 
42-16 

1000 

628,902 
669 
822 

110-120 

100.0 

U06Aa6 

1200 

128  7 

120-160 

100  0 

1"      '    ■ 
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Helbig*s  estimates. — Very  recently  Mr.  A.  B.  Helbig  has  disouased 
this  question,  but  onFy  incidentally  to  a  subject  of  more  importance,  i.e., 
the  utilization  of  waste  heat.  Mr.  Helbig's  figures,  slightly  rearranged 
for  convenience  of  comparison,  will  be  found  in  Table  188  on 
page  449. 

Results  of  actual  tests. — It  might  be  supposed  that  actual  tests  of 
the  thermal  efficiency  of  the  rotary  kiln  Could  be  readily  made,  and 
that  the  results  of  these  tests  would  afford  data  of  great  value  to  the 
manufacturer.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
results  afforded  by  such  tests  require  interpretation,  and  this  in  turn 
requires  that  certain  chemical  constants — so  called  by  courtesy — should 
be  employed  as  bases.  These  constants  are,  for  example,  the  heat  of 
dissociation  of  the  carbonates  and  the  sulphates,  of  the  decomposition 
of  clay,  of  the  formation  of  lime  silicates  and  aluminates,  etc.  The 
error  into  which  most  experimenters  fall  is  to  assume  that  these  con- 
stants are  quite  accurately  known.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  the  sim- 
plest of  them — the  heat  of  dissociation  of  lime  carbonate — is  given  a 
variation  of  almost  50  per  cent  by  different  chemists  of  about  equal 
standing;  while  the  heats  of  formation  of  the  silicates,  etc.,  are  much 
less  certain  constants. 

In  reporting  and  discussing  actual  tests,  or  in  reading  the  reports 
of  such  tests,  it  must,  therefore,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  assumptions 
which  are  necessarily  made  are  based,  in  large  part,  on  determinations 
of  more  than  questionable  accuracy. 

Two  such  tests  have  been  recently  published,  by  Richards  and  Car- 
penter respectively,  and  are  summarized  below. 

Richard's  tests. — Prof.  J.  W.  Richards  tested  a  60-foot  rotary  at 
the  Dexter  Portland  Cement  Company  plant,  Nazareth,  Pa.  The 
cement  mixture  and  the  resulting  clinker  are  said  to  have  had  the  fol- 
lowing composition: 


Raw  Mix. 

Clinker. 

Silica  (SiO,) 

13  38 
}       6.04      / 

41.96 

1.53 
34  65 

043 

21.27 
6  42 

3.18 

66.70 

2.43 

Alumina  (Al,0,) 

Iron  oxide  (FesOs).. 

Liine(CaO) 

Mafcnena  (MsO) ... 

ciBon  diojife  (CO,) 

Water 

The  clinker  "  analysis  "  must  evidently  have  been  calculated  from 
the  raw  mix,  and  not  obtained  by  direct  analysis. 
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A  proxiinato  wufywk  of  the  kiln  eoal — bituminom  ttadc  from  Fair* 
mount,  W.  Va. — gave: 

VobtHe OMtUr  ...  S8.10 

Fixed  oarlxMi...  5S  24 

Aih H06 

BlolMttra.  0  60 

"  The  following  ultimate  oompoaition  of  the  coal  waa  a«twnaH  from 
average  analyaei  of  coal  from  that  region  of  similar  proximate  com- 

poMition. 

Girbon  73.00 

Hjpdroseti  5  ao 

NitrofBii.  1  70 

Sulphur  0  75 

Oxygen  10.00 

Moirtuin  0.00 

Aih 8.06 

"  The  kiln  turns  out  an  average  of  3635  lb.{.  uf  clinkered  eemcnt 
per  hour  from  5080  Ibe.  of  material  fed  to  it,  producing  200  lbs.  of  flue- 
dust,  equal  to  3.35  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  mbcture  charged  The  coal 
used  averages  110  lbs.  per  barrel  of  cement  produced.*' 

The  temperature  of  the  clinker  falling  out  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
kiln  was  measured  by  the  Le  Chatelier  pyrometer,  and  detennined  to 
be  1200''  C.  -2192''  F.  The  temperature  of  the  waste  gases,  deter- 
mined 4  feet  below  the  top  of  the  stack,  was  820''  C.  or  ISOS**  F.  The 
sensible  heat  in  the  clinker  (leavlnf^  the  kiln  at  1200®  C.)  was  determined 
by  a  calorimeter  as  290  kilogram  calories  per  kilo -522  B.T.U.  per 
pound.    The  waste  gases  in  the  stack  aiudysed  as  follows: 

Ckrbon  dioxide  10.2 

Oxygen 11.8 

CarboD  iDoiiosi.Ic  .  0.2 

Sulphur  di3:u  Jc  .  not  Uet«niuiied 

Water 

Nitrogen 

It  will  be  noted  that  part  of  these  preliimnnv  .ii  •.  A'  ' 
mined  by  direct  experiment,  while  others  apparently-  an*  "  averagi^,  ' 
or  othcr^'isc  of  less  value  than  experimental  results.  This,  unfortu- 
nately, throws  doubt  upon  some  of  the  results  obtained,  as  ix>ted  bebw. 
At  the  close  of  his  paper,  after  making  the  necessary  calculations,  Mr. 
Richards  summariied  his  results.  This  summao'.  rccalcuktad  lo 
calories  and  B.T.U.  per  barrel,  is  presented  bebw. 
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Table  187. 

SUMMABT  OF  RiCHAROS'   TbSTB  OP  ROTAHT  KiLNS. 


BMt-uniU  pw  Barrel. 

CaloriM. 

B.T.U. 

Per  Cent. 

Heat  Supply. 
Theoretical  heating  power  of  the  fuel 

305,000 
71,410 

1,667,460 
283,355 

84  7 

Heat  of  combination  of  the  clinkering  materials .  . . 

15.3 

Heat  Distribution. 
Heat  carried  out  by  hot  clinker 

466,410 

50,025 

170,000 

168,000 

1,056 

6,124 

723 

10,814 

59,668 

1,850,815 

198,499 

674,560 

666,625 

4,190 

24,300 

2,869 

42,910 

.    236,862 

100.0 
10  7 

M*-f  ;«  ««-f«  .o^ia  i  "*  noceasary  product* 

Heat  m  waate  gases  |  j^  ^^^^  ^f^  »;^^ 

36.1 
36  0 

Heat  in  the  flue-dust 

0  2 

Loss  by  imperfect  combustion 

1  3 

Evaporation  of  water  of  charge 

0  2 

Diflflortaiinn  of  the  r»arhonat  «s 

2  3 

LoflB  bv  radiation,  etc.  (bv  diffArftnoi*) 

12  8 

466,410 

1,850,815 

100.0 

In  regard  to  Richards'  results  it  may  be  said  that  the  use  of  such  a 
large  excess  of  air  is  not  normal  practice,  either  in  the  Lehigh  district 
in  general  or  at  the  Dexter  plant  in  particular.  It  is  further  doubtful 
whether  a  kiln  run  so  wastefully  as  this  one  appears  to  have  been  could 
make  good  cement  with  a  fuel  consumption  as  low  as  110  lbs.  per  barrel. 
These  questions  throw  doubt  on  the  calculated  loss  of  heat  in  the  waste 
gases.  The  amount  allowed  for  dissociation  of  the  carbonates  is  appar- 
ently only  about  one-tenth  of  what  should  be  allowed,  owing  to  an 
arithmetical  error.  When  this  error  is  corrected,  the  "  loss  of  heat  by 
radiation  "  is  made  a  minus  quantity.  In  Table  188  below,  this  cor- 
rection has  been  made,  but  Richards'  estimates  as  to  waste  gases  are 
left  unrhanpjod. 

Carpenter's  tests. — Prof.  R.  C.  Carpenter  tested  two  rotary  kilns 
at  the  plant  of  the  Cayuga  Portknd  Cement  Company,  near  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  The  test  was  made  primarily  to  determine  the  efficiency,  not  of 
the  kilns,  but  of  a  boiler  designed  to  utilize  their  waste  heat. 

The  coal  used  in  the  kilns  was  Westmoreland  (Pa.)  slack  of  the 
following  composition  and  heating  value: 

Moisture 2  19 

Volatile  matter 32  9 

Fixed  carbon ...                                    .54  66 

Ash 10  25 

B.T.U.  per  pound 14,022 
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At  the  time  of  toit  the  two  kilns  were  taking  tOBether  188Q  lbs, 
ocmU  per  hour,  produdng  21.2  barrpb  of  elinkLT,  equal  to  a  ooal  eon- 
sumption  of  80.1  Ibe.  per  barrel.  This  low  fuol  consumption  is  attained 
in  ptirt  by  tbe  use  of  watte  beat  fmni  the  clink(*r  as  Kliown  in  tbe  table 
bo  low. 

(?arpontrr*s  paper,  as  originally  published,  contained  a  numl^er  of 
serious  typogniphic  errors,  which  the  author  has  kindly  correrte*!  on 
the  copy  sent  to  nie.  In  the  table  Mow  I  have  therefore  nuule  use 
of  these  corrected  results,  so  that  the  second  column  of  this  table 
(193)  will  be  found  to  differ  considerably  from  that  ^iven  in  the 
original. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Richards'  resulta,  when  corrected  for  the  carbon- 
ate requirements,  leave  no  room  for  radiation  losses. 

For  my  own  detailed  estimates  on  most  of  these  points,  the  reader 
is  referred  back  to  pages  438-442. 


Table  188. 
AMO  EnniAns  or  Hsat  DtsniBunoN,  B.T.U.  rsa  Bsl. 


RIehiird.. 

Cmnmtm. 

R«lbi8. 

NcviMfffjr. 

Heat  from  oombustioo  of  ooal 

1,567,400 

1,247,641 
06,273 

132,456 

002,000 
140,348 

240.770 

1,474,000 

"     derived  from  chemical   com- 
bination 



283,.155 

? 

Total  heat  suppUed. 

Heat  used  in  evaporation  of  water. 
"    **  dMociataon     of     sul- 
phates  

1,850,815 
2,800 

1,476,370 

14,302 

11,233 

820;253 
207,000 

700,003 

1.3S2,118 

8,214 

4,500 

845,025 
165,042 

004,400 

14.134 
67,456t 

1,474,000 

20^882 

11,840 

844,250 

'  dinociation    of    cai^ 

bonates 

iHlll 

Heat  dvebarsMl  in  clinker  * 

•*           **         "  tftack-gasaa, nee- 
enary  products 

228,000 
f  462.040 

Heat  dwUrsBd  in  stack-ffMs,  ex- 

i«iftt  air 

180^000 

Heat  dacharped  as  CO  (impeifeet 

Heat  disehaiied  in  fluivdust 

*'            "         by  radiation,  etc.. . 

222,400t 

226jBm 

Total  heat  distributed 

1,»88,5«7 

1,476^870 

1,206^1 

1,474,000 

aptotW 
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Heat  Utilization  and  Economics. 

Much  of  the  heat  carried  out  by  the  cHnker  and  the  stAck-gases  is 
recoverable  with  some  ease,  while  that  lo8t  by  radiation  from  the  kiln 
18  not  80  readily  utilized.  Helbig  and  Carpenter  have  described  methods 
of  waste-heat  utilization  in  the  papers  cited  on  p.  451,  to  which  refer- 
ence should  be  made  for  further  details. 

Carpenter,  in  discussing  his  Cayuga  tests,  notes  that  "  at  the  time 
of  the  test  that  portion  of  the  air  not  supplied  by  the  coal-feeding  appa- 
ratus was  forced  by  a  special  blower  through  the  hot  clinker  and  thence 
into  the  kiln.  By  this  regenerative  action  about  80  per  cent  of  the  enter- 
ing air  was  heated  to  480°  F.,  restoring  to  the  two  kilns  alx)ut  2,000,000 
B.T.U.  per  hour,  or  about  7  per  cent  of  the  heat  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion of  the  coal.  The  regenerator,  while  distinctly  economical,  made 
the  clinker  elevators  difficult  to  keep  in  order  and  tended  to  deliver 
dust  into  the  kiln-room;  it  also  took  up  valuable  room  and  after  a 
few  months  of  use  was  abandoned.  The  test  shows,  howcv^cr,  the 
value  of  conserving  the  waste  heat  from  the  clinker  by  heating  the 
entering  air."  As  the  clinker  of  the  two  kilns  during  this  test  carried 
out  4,409,540  B.T.U.  per  hour,  and  the  clinker  regenerator  returned 
2,041,000  of  this,  its  efficiency  was  46.3  per  cent. 

At  a  German  Portland-cement  plant  where  the  stack-gases  are  used 
in  drying  the  raw  materials,  a  large  amount  of  very  fine  duts  settles 
from  the  stack-gases  in  the  drying  chamber.  This  dust  has  been  exam- 
ined *  by  Soger  and  Kramer,  and  found  to  consist  of  43.65  per  cent 
of  insoluble  and  56.35  per  cent  of  soluble  matter.  The  insoluble  matter 
gave:  silica,  31.4  per  cent;  alumina,  14.7  per  cent;  iron  oxide,  4.9  per 
cent;  lime,  36.8  per  cent;  magnesia,  1.3  per  cent;  loss  on  ignition,  0.9 
per  cent.  The  soluble  portion  consisted  of  potassium  sulphate  61.1  per 
cent,  and  potassium  carbonate,  38.9  per  cent.  Calculating  these  pro- 
portions to  percentages  of  the  total  dust,  we  hai^c: 

Saica(SiO,) 13.71 

Alumina  (AliOa)...  6.42 

Iron  oxide  (Fe,Oj) 2. 14 

Lime(CaO) 16.00 

Magnesia  (MgO) 0.57 

Potash  carbonate . .  34 .  43 

Potash  sulphate. .  21  92 

Loss  on  ignition 4  76 

♦  Joum.  Soc.  Chem.  Industry,  vol.  23,  p.  661.    June  30,  1904. 
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The  oompontion  of  this  iiUiek<4ufl  has  dtraetad  Atteiltioo  to  the 
iMi^ihility  of  utilizing  it  m  a  aouroe  of  potaih,  and  both  Amerieao 
uixi  fon-mii  |Kit<iit^  luivc  been  taken  out  to  cover  feasible  proeeoKe 
for  thin  purpose. 

Lift  of  references  on  heat  requirements. — ^The  following  usi  coo- 
tains  the  priiK'iiml  |m|M'rH  dciiliiig  with  thin  phaae  of  oement-mantifafr- 
ture.  ThoHc  tnarkcHl  with  an  aateriak  are  reatriciod  mainly  to  a  dia- 
cuarion  of  cUnkering  ieniperaturea,  ete. 

*  Bletniiiger,  A.  V.    Moiiufttcture  of  hydrmulio  oemeota.    Bulletin  No.  3, 

Ohio  GeokigiGal  8ur\'ey,  1904. 

*  Cainpl)ell,  K.  D.    Some  preliminary  experiinentji  upon  the  cUnkering  of 

Pbrtiand  cement.    Joum.  Amer.  Chemical  Soo.,  vd.  24,  pp.  96IMW3, 
Oct.,  1902. 

*  Campbell,  E.  D.,  and  Ball,  8.    An  experiment  upon  the  influence  of  the 

finff>f—  of  grinding  upon  the  clinkering  of  Portland  cement.    Joura. 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  25,  pp.  1103-11 12,  Nov.,  1903. 

*  Campbell,  E.  D.    Further  experiments  on  the  dinkering  of  Portkuid  eemeot 

andonthetemperatureof  formation  of  some  of  the  coQstituMiU.    Journ. 

Amer.  Chem.  Soo.,  vol.  26,  pp.  1143-1158,  Sept.,  1904. 
Carpenter,  R.  C.    A  test  of  a  process  for  utilising  waste  beai  irom  rotary 

oement-kilns.    Sibley  Journal  of  Engineering,  March,  1904. 
Helbig,  A.  B.    The  efficiency  of  waste-gas  boilers  in  conneetkm  with  rotary 

cement-kilns.    Engineering  News,  vol.  53,  pp.  163-166,  Feb.  16,  1906. 
Newberry,  8.  B.    Fuel  consumption  in  Portland-cement  burning.    Cement 

and  Engineering  News,  July,  1901. 
Richards,  J.  W.    The  thermal  efficiency  of  a  rotary  cement-kiln.    Cement, 

vol.  5,  pp.  30-35.     1904. 

Trend  of  current  practice.— During  recent  years  attention  has  been 
<lin(tr<l  tow.inl  ncovory  of  heat  from  gaaea  and  clinker;  to  dust  ool- 
hnaiuii  fur  ite  own  sake;  and  to  the  treatment  of  kiln-dust  and  kiln 
Kasoe  for  the  sake  of  the  potaah  contained  in  them.  All  of  theae  are  of 
course  profitable  economies,  and  though  the  end  of  the  war  baa  deprived 
kiln-made  potaah  of  most  of  its  interest,  the  other  lines  of  advaooe  are 
likely  to  be  followed  in  new  plants. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
REQUISITES  AND  TREATMENT  OF  KILN  FUEI5. 

Thb  usual  fuel  in  rotary-kiln  practice  is  pulverized  bituminous  coal. 
Oil,  natural  gas,  and  producer  gas  are,  however,  used  at  several  plants. 
Except  in  the  western  United  States,  powdered  coal  is  the  normal  kiln- 
fuel.    These  fuels  will  be  discussed  in  the  order  named. 


Coal. 

Character  of  kiln  coals. — In  order  to  be  suitable  for  use  in  rotary 
kilns  the  coal  must  be  of  the  bituminous  type,  and  preferably  a  gas- 
coal.  Coals  high  in  fixed  carbon  and  low  in  volatile  matter,  while  giving 
high  temi>eratures,  will  not  bum  properly  when  pulverized  and  blown 
into  the  kiln,  for  they  are  slow  to  ignite.  The  anthracite  and  semi- 
bituminous  coals  are,  therefore,  ruled  out,  though  they  can  be  used 
in  small  quantities  mixed  with  gas-coal,  if  the  mixture  be  pulverized 
fine  enough. 

For  economic  reasons  the  kiln  coal  should  run  as  low  in  ash  as  pos- 
sible. The  ash  not  only  lowers  the  heating  value  of  the  coal,  but  it 
interferes  with  the  composition  of  the  mix,  for  much  of  it  is  always 
taken  up  by  the  cement  during  burning.  The  presence  of  sulphur,  in 
the  rotary  kiln,  does  not  hurt  the  cement.  In  any  case  high  ash  and 
sulphur  may  have  to  be  accepted. 

As  shown  by  the  analyses  below,  the  better  coals  actually  used 
range  in  composition  about  as  follows : 

VoUtile  matter 30%-40% 

Fixed  carbon 50%-60% 

Sulphur  0%-  U% 

Ash 5%-8% 

Analyses  of  kiln  coals. — The  following  table  (189)  of  analyses  of 
kiln  coals  is  fairly  representative  of  the  various  types  of  coal  actually 
in  use  in  rotary-kiln  plants: 
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Table  180. 
or  Kiln  Ccuia 


•• 

t. 

a. 

4. 

a. 

VobliltOMttOT 

Flndenrbon.. 
lldfUmi 

83  90 
64  66 
n  d. 
1026 
2.19 

38.10- 

63.24 

n.d. 

8.06 

0.60 

31.38 

68.28 

n  d. 

942 

1.08 

36.41 

66.15 

1  30 

636 

2.08 

86.96 

66.38 

1.34 

706 
1.36 

4. 

7. 

t. 

f.             Ml 

Voblile  nuUtor 
FIndenrbon 

IT".: 

Moirturo 

39.52 

61  69 

1.46 

6.13 

1.40 

39  37 

55  82 

0.42 

381 

1.00 

31  87 
51  06 
n.d. 
5.22 
11.86 

37  44 
53  72 
n.d 
550 
3.334 

38  00 

51  72 

n.d. 

638 

4.90 

1.  WMtoMrtlaiid.  P^,  alMk.  oMd  At  CajrugB  CMMnt  Co..  FortlMid  Poiat,  N.  Y 

CMMau  troL  A.  b.  1904. 
>.  FainDooBt.  W.  V»^  aUdu  HMd  at  D«rtar  Porttead  < 

Cwwt^jroL  6b  p.  ao. 

■MMC  W.  Va..  dMk.  ttMd  at  Alpha  Portlaad 


4.  W«c  Vlr^aia  alack,  vawl  by  Wohrwiaa  Portlaad  CbOMat  Co.  at  CoMvalar, 

Browa.  aaaljr^    Sad  Aaa.  Rap.  U.  8.  Gaol.  8v.,  pi.  a.  p.  875. 

5.  W«|  Virgiaia  ala^  rami  Iqr  Wolvwiaa  Portlaad  CMMat  Co.  at  Qaiacr.  Bfioli. 

aaatyat.    SdAaa.  lUo.  U.  8.  0«>l.  8«r..  pC  a,  d.  076.         ^^^ 
a.  W«t  VIrslala  alaok.  oMdhy  PMOwdar  PortUad  CraMat  Co. 


Daaa,  aaaljrat.    aad  Aaa.  Rap.  U.  8.  Oool.  Sur.,  pi.  a.  p.  tlk, 
lia  alaek.  oaad  *     "  ~     .     .  -.  ^       . 


R.C. 

Co.,  Naaarotk,  Pa.    J.  W. 

Go..  Alpha.  N.  J.    P.  B.  Waflbv. 

Mkk.    B.  B. 

B.B.B»««a. 

CMf.  MUk.    J.  G. 


by  OaM«a  Portlaad  Coaioat  Co 
w.  8.  Gaol.  Sur^pt.  a,  p.  STA. 
a.  Ohio  eoal.  UMd  by  WollMoa  Portlaad  OtoMot  Co..  Wollatoa.  OMo.    W.  8. 
a.  10.     Ohio  eoal,  mad  by  Irooton  Portlaad  Cooioat  Co..  Iioatoa.  Ohio.    C.  D.  Quiefc. 

The  f oUowing  analyses  of  West  Virginia  Idln  ooals  have  been  grouped 
in  Table  100  as  representing  a  long  scries  of  shipments  from  one  field. 
They  are  typical  of  the  better  grade  of  our  New  River  gas-ooak.  In 
future  all  our  eastern  industries  will  come  to  depend  more  and  more  on 
West  Virginia  coals  and  cokes. 


Anal' 


Table  190. 
or  KiLS  Coals,  Wi 


ViaoiKiA. 


1. 

a. 

a 

4. 

a. 

a 

7. 

Volatile  matter 

Fixed  carbon 

Sulphur 

40.02 

58  86 

I  07 

6.12 

41.66 

58.51 

1.86 

588 

80.65 

54.03 

1.62 

5.42 

30  83 

51.47 

1  00 

8.70 

42.50 
55  14 

843 

87  42 
51.13 

4.18 

40  62 
58  18 

A«h 

6.88 

BT.U 

14.225 

14.352 

14,510 

13.836 

1.  a,  3. 4. 


:>iilit  Yinrfa 
oa  ila  aMMtib' 


Iifead  Oaak.  Nov  Riirar  arid.  W.  Va.    Aaalfmbyl. 
'  >Mat  Cb..  Ptotdwiok.  Va. 
Mua*  eoal  aad  aaalrai.    CoL  a  fiwa 
at  aay  tlaw;  CbL  •  bwvtTail.  7  tho  avor^r  fa 
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Table  191. 
Analyses  or  Kiln  Coalb,  Central  United  States. 


Volatile  matter. 

Fixed  carbon... 

Sulphur 

Ash... 

B.T.U 


Volatile  matter. 
Fixed  carbon... 

Sulphur 

Ash 

Moisture ... 
B.T.U 


1. 

2. 

.3. 

4. 

A. 

6. 

86  32 

29  90 

33  87 

30.50 

34.98 

35  40 

49  64 

50.36 

52  85 

54  90 

53.70 

50  70 

n.d. 

n.d. 

4.51 

3.91 

n.d. 

4.38 

14  14 

19  76 

13  27 

14  60 

11  32 

13  90 

12.863 

11,469 

12,441 

12,150 

12,610 

12,395 

7. 


33  30 
54  45 
n  d. 
12  25 
12,233 


8. 

9. 

10. 

U. 

12. 

18. 

32.15 

33  97 

32.12 

32.59 

31.19 

31.71 

54.60 

53.65 

48.48 

52.80 

51  04 

49.21 

4.25 

4.83 

3.87 

1  25 

2.80 

1.20 

13.25 

12.37 

19.40 

10  23 

12  61 

12.82 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

3.12 

2.37 

6.06 

1  11,990 

12,484 

11,628 

14. 


30.69 
42  39 

3  32 
16.93 

6.77 


15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

10. 

20. 

21. 

Volatile  matter 

Fixed  carlx>n                 .  . 

32  26 
44.48 

6.10 
'20.07 

3.19 
10,971 

30  24 
45.17 

6.02 
21.19 

3.50 
11,267 

31.46 
44  15 

6.19 
21.43 

2.96 
10,591 

29  54 
45  43 

6.19 
21.68 

3.35 
10.990 

29  81 
45.66 

5.80 
22.25 

2.38 
10,763 

30.81 
44.40 

6  14 
22.66 

2.13 
10,635 

31.40 
43.70 

Sulphur 

Ash 

Moisture 

6. as 

22.60 
2.30 

B.T.U 

10,663 

Volatile  matter. 
Fixed  carbon . . . 
Sulphur 

Ash 

Moisture 

B.T.U 


22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

30.81 

31.45 

31.19 

30.31 

30.35 

29.30 

54.94 

55.65 

55.70 

55.69 

55.77 

53.54 

2.86 

2.40 

2.78 

3.04 

3.28 

3.52 

9.37 

8.90 

10.33 

9.89 

9.33 

11.56 

2.0 

1.60 

1.76 

1.07 

1.27 

2.08 

13,246 

13,403 

13,376 

13,388 

13,860 

12,662 

28  35 
53  93 

3  62 
12.52 

1.68 
12,493 


29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

8.^. 

Volatile  matter 

Fixed  carbon 

32.78 
47.68 

4.42 
18  34 

1  20 
12,207 

32.49 
50.35 

4.40 
16.10 

1.06 
12,555 

33.97 
46  31 

5.29 
18.76 

0.96 

33.18 
46.31 

5  32 
19.24 

1.27 

34.00 
46.21 

5.62 
18.27 

1.68 

33  94 

45.63 

5.12 

18.85 

,  1.58 

34  49 
45  53 

Sulphur     

5.23 

Ash               

19.08 

Moisture     

0.90 

B.T.U 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

Volatile  matter 

Fixed  carbon 

33  86 
46  14 

4.74 
18  33 

1  67 

32.95 
46  40 

5  40 
19.00 

1  65 

32.85 
52  46 

n.d. 
11.24 

3  46 

34.78 
49  72 

n.d. 
13.50 

2  00 

37.44 

50.21 

n.d. 

8.80 

3.56 

37.44 

56.42 

n.d. 

3  74 

3.40 

Sulphur 

AiS. 

Moisture 

1-S.  8t.  Charle*.  Ky. 

7.  Bro«dwmy.  Kv. 

8.  9.  Luienw>.  Ky. 

10.  NeboD.  Ky.  (1-10.  Koamot  P.  C.  Co.). 

11-14.  Wert  Frankfort.  HI.  (Cape  Girardeau  P.  C.  Co.). 

15-21.  Dea  Moinea  dbtrict.  Iowa.  (Hawkeye  P.  C.  Co.). 

22-28.   PitUhurgh.  Kan.  (.Xsh  Grove  P.  C.  Co.). 

29-30.  PitUburfh,  Kanaas  (lola  P.  C.  Co.). 

31-37.  Minerml.  Kanaaa  (Dewey  P.  C.  Co.). 

38-41.  HenryetU,  Okla.  (OUahoma  P.  C.  Co.). 
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The  andlyief  in  Tabic  191  rofor  to  kiln  ooaki  drmwn  from  6ekk  in  Illi- 
nois, Kentucky,  Iowa,  Knnaui  and  Oklahoma.  They  are  therefoie 
fairly  representative  of  the  avorsge  chaiaoter  of  ooal  available  for  use 
to  cement  planta  k)cated  in  the  central  United  States. 

CoBUpeiUkm  of  coal  ash.— The  oompositioii  of  coal  asb  is  a  matter 
of  serious  eoonoiiiir  importance  in  the  cement  industry,  since  in  the 
rutary  kiln  the  ash  of  the  fuel  enters,  to  some  extent,  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  mix.  On  the  other  hand,  ooal  ash  is  a  very  useful  raw  mate* 
rial,  as  a  corrective  for  over-high  silica  in  the  clays  or  shales  available 
for  a  plant.  Its  use  for  this  purpose  is  very  limited,  but  it  is  always 
worth  considering  at  plants  where  there  is  trouble  of  that  sort. 

The  available  published  analyses  of  coal  ash  are  few  in  number. 
For  that  reason  I  have  asked  the  chemists  at  various  plants  to  give  me 
.*<uch  analyses;  and  the  more  typical  of  these  arc  grouped  in  table  192 
foUowing: 

Table  192. 
Analtsbb  or  Ash  op  Vabiocs  Amebican  Coals. 


Num. 
Imt. 

SUirm. 

Altt- 
mlM. 

Ferrie 
Oskto. 

Umt. 

ax 

80^ 

Ooal  Pteld  or  DbCfirt. 

49.10 

43.5 

44.0 

37.67 

37.03 

36  24 
33.44 
40.70 
32  08 
25.88 
40  20 
34.32 

27.57 

48.32 
85.06 
87.67 

7  69 
9.56 

10.9 
8.11 

12.26 

7.12 
8.14 
3.52 
12.66 
13.78 
6.35 
7.94 

6.1 

4  52 
9  72 
8.55 

0  23 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 
n.d. 
n.d. 
1  81 
1.13 
n.d. 
1.04 

1.09 

n.d. 
n.d. 
1  06 

4.06 
715 

yii' 

1 

40  57 

intnois;  West  FmnkfoK 

2 

24  7  1  10  8 

Iowa;  Dm  MoiiMi 

8 

33.5 

Iowa;  DwMoiiws 

4 

14.751  33.31 

5 

43  90 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

14  17 
18  38 
22.13 
21.03 
11.80 
24  65 
11  80 

40.20 
33.27 
26.32 
22.77 
25.54 
24  65 
37  90 

Kanna;  Pitlabuiih  niioo 
Kanna;  Mineial 

13 

22.88 

Keotueky;  St.  Charias 

14 
15 
16 

20  071 
18.60 
18.45 

21  89 
28.00 
27.70 

MiMouri;  Brvirr 
MiMouri;  CorneU 
Avwafleof  pimding  15aDs|yns 

From  the  average  calculated  above  it  will  bo  wen  that  coal  mh^ 

though  representing  clayey  matter  present  during  the  deposition  of  the 
coal  originally,  differs  very  sharply  from  any  normal  day  or 
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Disregarding  the  lime,  magnesia,  etc.,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as 
accidental  impurities,  the  relation  between  coal  ash  and  ordinary  clays 
is  about  as  follows,  expressed  in  t^rms  of  their  siUca-alumina-iron  ratios: 


Siliot 

Aluminft 

Iron  Oxide 

Clay  or  shale 

6 

2 

1 

Coal  ash 

4 

2 

:           3 

It  can  be  seen  readily  that  if  coal  ash  of  this  type  be  added  either 
intentionally  or  accidentally  to  the  mix,  the  result  will  be  not  only  to 
increase  the  clayey  component  as  a  whole,  but  to  change  its  character. 
It  gives  us,  in  effect,  a  powerful  fluxing  agent  for  an  over-silicious  clay  or 
shale. 

References  on  coal  fields. — The  following  reports  contain  data  on 
the  distribution  and  character  of  the  world's  coal  supplies  in  general, 
and  on  those  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  particular. 

General.  The  Coal  Resources  of  the  World.     12th  Inter.  Geol.  Con- 

gress, 4to,  3  vols,  and  atlas,  1256  pp.    Ottawa,  1913. 
Canada.  Dowling,  D.  B.    Coal  Fields  and  Coal  Resorces  of  Canada. 

Memoir  59,  Canadian  Geol.  Survey,  8vo,  174  pp.    Ottawa, 

1915. 
Porter,  J.  B.,  and  others.     Investigation  of  the  Coals  of 

Canada.    Canadian  Dept.  of  Mines.    8vo,  6  vols.    Ottawa, 

1912. 
Untted  States.    Campbell,   M.   R.,   and   others.     The  Coal   Fields   of   the 

United  States.    Prof.  Paper   100,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey;   in 

course  of  separate  publication. 
Hayes,  C.  W.,  and  others.    Coal  Fields  of  the  United  States. 

22d  Ann.  Report,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  Ill,  pp.  7-571. 

1901. 
Parker,  E.  W.     Coal  Fields  of  the  United  States.     Mineral 

Resources  of  the  U.  S.  for  1910,  pt.  II,  pp.  98-242.     1911. 

Crushing. — Coal  maj'  be  bought  in  the  shape  of  slack,  lump  or  run- 
of-mine.  In  the  former  case  no  preliminary  cnishing  is  required,  for 
the  slack  can  be  readily  handled  by  ball  mills,  Grifiin  mills,  or  Williams 
miUs.  When  slack  is  bought,  therefore,  it  is  sent  direct  to  the  drier 
and  then  to  the  fine-reducing  mills.  But  when  lump  or  run-of-mine 
are  purchased  the  coal  can  profitably  be  crushed  before  being  sent 
to  the  drier. 

In  such  cases  the  preliminary  crushing  seems  to  be  accomplished 
most  effectuaUy  by  rolls.  Figs.  114  and  115  show  rolls  adapted  to  this 
kind  of  work  both  being  made  by  the  Allis-Chalmers  Co.  The  rolls 
shown  in  Fig.  114  are  very  coarsely  toothed,  and  are  intended  for  use 
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on  large  hunp  or  mn-of-mino  eotL  TiMy  are  WxW  in  dm  and 
can  oonvenienUy  reduce  large  lump  to  about  1-  or  2-inch  mm.  In  Fig. 
115  a  tei  of  94"X18"  plain-Taeed  dinntegrating  rolb are  shown.  Thoe 
wiD  handle  coal  up  to  My,  4-  to  6-inoh  liae,  and  reduee  it  iwonomieaHy 


h^Q.  lU.— Coarte,  toothed  rolb  for  lump  ooal    (AUvOMUmen  Co.) 

to  I  or  I  inch.  Finer  than  this  it  is  hardly  profitable  to  go,  for  )-inch 
ooal  is  readily  dried  and  is  of  convenient  sise  for  either  ball,  Griflin, 
or  Williams  nulls. 


PiQ.  115.— RoUi  for  ooAkcnishing.    (Alli»-Chalmers  Co.) 


Drying  coaL— Coal,  as  bought,  may  carry  as  high  as  15  per  cent 
of  water  in  winter  or  wet  seasons;  usually,  it  will  run  from  3  to  S  per 
cent.  To  secure  good  results  from  the  crushing  machinery*  it  is  neees> 
sary  that  this  water  should  be  driven  off.  For  ooal  drying,  as  for 
the  dr>'ing  of  raw  materials,  the  rotary  drier  seems  beat  adapted  to 
American  conditionB.    Several  types  of  these  driers  are  discuMed  oa 
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pp.  375  and  592.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  in  dr>'inK  coal  it  is 
not  safe  to  allow  the  products  of  combustion  to  pass  through  the 
cylinder  in  which  the  coal  is  being  dried.  This  restriction  serves  to 
decrease  slightly  the  possible  economy  of  the  drier,  but  an  evapo- 
ration of  6  to  8  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  fuel  coal  can  still  be 
counted  on  with  any  good  drier.  The  fuel  cost  of  drying  coal  con- 
taining 8  per  cent  of  moisture,  allowing  $2  per  ton  for  the  coal  usc^l 
as  fuel,  will  thorofore  be  about  3  to  4  cents  per  ton  of  dried  product. 

Pulverizing  coal. — Though  apparently  brittle  enough  when  in  large 
lumps,  coal  is  a  difficult  material  to  pulverize  finely.  For  cement-kiln 
use,  the  fineness  of  reduction  is  very  variable.  The  finer  the  coal  is 
pulverized  the  better  results  will  be  obtained  from  it  in  the  kiln,  and 
the  poorer  the  quality  of  the  coal  the  finer  it  is  necessary  to  pulverize 
it.  The  fineness  attained  in  practice  may,  therefore,  vary  from  85  per 
cent  through  a  100-mesh  sieve  to  95  per  cent  or  more  through  the 
same.  At  one  plant  a  very  poor  but  cheap  coal  is  pulverized  to  pass 
98  per  cent  through  a  100-mesh  sieve,  and  in  consequence  gives  very 
good  results  in  the  kiln. 

Coal-pulverizing  at  American  cement  plants  shows  still  very  wide 
variations  in  practice  as  to  machinery  used.  At  a  number  of  plants 
the  entire  pulverizing,  after  the  first  coarse  grinding  of  the  coal,  is  car- 
ried out  in  one  stage,  one  of  the  high-speed  reducers — like  the  Griffin, 
Huntingdon,  Fuller-Lehigh  or  Raymond  mills — being  used  to  grind 
and  finish  the  coal.  At  other  mills  a  two-stage  process  is  used,  a  ball 
mill  or  high-speed  mill  being  used  for  reduction  to  say  20-mesh,  and  the 
finishing  being  complete  in  tube  mills.  In  either  case  the  tendency  is 
toward  finer  and  finer  grinding  of  the  coal,  particularly  in  the  districts 
where  the  coals  obtainable  are  of  poor  grade. 

Power  and  output  in  coal-grinding. — There  is  probably  greater 
diversity  in  coal-grinding  practice  than  in  the  grinding  of  either  raw 
material  or  clinker.  Grinding  machines  of  many  different  types  are 
in  use;  the  coal  reaches  the  plant  in  various  sizes  from  slack  to  lump, 
and  is  ground  to  different  finenesses.  All  this  makes  it  difficult  to  esti- 
mate closely  on  the  power  requirements  and  output  of  the  coal-grind- 
ing mill,  but  the  following  data  may  be  of  use  in  this  connection. 

A  Williams  mill  employed  at  an  Illinois  cement-plant,  working  on 
Illinois  coal  from  the  dryer  and  preparing  it  for  the  tube  mills,  ground 
six  tons  of  coal  per  hour  to  the  following  fineness: 

Mesh  of  sieve 20         60         100         200 

Per  cent  residue 6.9      43.3        76.2        87.3 

Per  cent  passing 93.1      66.7        23.8        12.7 
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If  the  results  of  this  test  be  compared  with  those  Riven  commonly 
by  the  same  mill  working  on  raw  materials,  it  will  be  seen  that  coal 
is  very  readily  crushed  to  20-mc8h,  and  quite  easily  to  50-mesh.  But 
the  percentages  of  coal  passing  the  100-mesh  and  200-mesh  sieves 
respectively  are  very  much  lower  than  the  percentages  of  raw  mix- 
passing  the  same  sieves. 

A  Griffin  mill  grinding  coal  from  rolls  or  small  crushers  will  reduce 
about  two  tons  per  hour  to  a  fineness  of  95  per  cent  through  a  100- 
mesh  screen,  taking  25  to  30  H.P.  in  doing  so. 

Slack  coal  for  three  kilns  is  ground  at  one  plant  in  a  single  No.  16 
Davidsen  tube  mill,  the  product  being  about  three  tons  per  hour. 


Fio.  117.— Smidth  ball-mill,  Exterior. 


The  above  data  show  a  considerable  variation  in  the  power  required 
for  coal-grinding,  the  performances  quoted  being  equivalent  to  power 
consumptions  of  from  5  to  15  H.P.  hours  per  ton  of  coal  ground.  If  we 
take  coarse  grinding  and  pulverizing  together,  it  is  probable  that  the 
total  power  used  per  ton  of  coal  reduced  to  kiln  fineness  will  range  from 
10  to  20  H.P.  hours. 

Total  cost  of  coal  preparation. — The  total  cost  of  crushing  (if  neces- 
sary), drying,  and  pulverizing  coal,  and  of  conveying  and  feeding  the 
product  of  the  kiln,  together  with  fair  allowances  for  replacements  and 
repairs,  and  for  interest  on  the  plant,  will  probably  range  from  about  20 
to  30  cents  per  ton  of  dried  coal  for  four-kiln  plant.  This  will  be 
equivalent  to  a  cost  of  from  3  to  5  cents  per  barrel  of  cement.     While 
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this  may  teon  a  heavy  addition  to  the  ooat  of  cement  nmnufactuiv,  it 
should  be  remembcrod  that  careful  drying  and  fine  puh'eriang  enable 
th(»  iimnufarturpr  to  um  much  poorer,  and  therefore  cheaper,  Kradea  ol 
coal  tluui  ttiuUl  otherwine  bo  utiliaod. 

The  coal  uaed  at  American  plants  coata  from  80  cenU  to  $2M  per 
ton  delivered  at  the  mill,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  coal  and  the 
locaUoD  of  the  mill.  These  prieee  are  of  nnirM-  (luoted  on  the  1900-1915 
price  level. 

It  w  probnb(y  safe  to  say  that  if  a  plant  is  no  located  that  ooai  will 
cost  over  $4  per  ton,  and  no  ofl  or  gas  is  obtainable,  the  rotary  kiln 
is  too  cxpensivo  for  use.  Under  such  fuel  conditions  it  is  probably 
best  to  install  stationary  kilns  of  one  of  the  improved  designs  described 
in  Chapter  XXXI.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  regions  of  low 
wages. 

Fire  and  explosion  risks. — ^The  coal-handling  end  of  the  plant  is 
subject  to  two  quite  diHtinct,  though  related,  kinds  of  risks — from 
explosion  and  fire  respectively.  Precautions  must  be  taken  to  guard 
against  both  of  these  dangers. 

Explosions  may  occur  when  finely  di\nde<i  powdered  coal  is  given 
free  access  to  air.  In  order  to  keep  as  little  powdered  coal  on  hand  as 
possible,  the  coal  mill  is  usually  run  so  as  to  just  supply  the  kilns.  This 
has  some  inconveniences,  but  it  lessens  the  risk.  During  grinding 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  use  of  exposed  lights  or  even  motors, 
which  are  apt  to  spark,  in  the  coal-pulverising  building.  The  methods 
of  supplying  coal  to  the  kiln  should  give  as  little  access  to  air  as  poasible. 
Separation  by  blownng  is,  of  course,  inadmissible,  as  was  emphaaiaed 
by  the  fatal  results  at  the  Edison  plant  in  1903. 

In  addition  to  the  risk  of  explosion  from  coal-dust,  there  is  always 
the  chance  that  coal  stored  in  bulk  will  heat  up  and  causQ  a  diaastrous 
fire. 

The  foUov\nng  statement  regarding  coal  storage  has  been  recently 
published  ^  by  F.  M.  Oriswold,  General  Inspector  to  the  Home  Insiuance 
Company,  of  New  York: 

"  The  quantity  stored  in  any  one  pile,  heap,  pocket,  or  bunker  should 
in  no  case  exceed  1500  tons.  When  a  greater  quantity  must  be  stored 
there  should  be  a  clear  space  of  at  least  5  feet  between  the  pilot*,  and  that 
space  should  be  maintained  absolutely  free  for  \*rntil:iti()n  aiul  cliK|ier- 
sion  of  gases  from  the  mass. 

**  No  accimaulation  of  coal  of  1500  tons  or  lrs!<  .nhould  be  piled  in 
of  12  feet  in  height,  when  trimmed  off.  or  .^quanxi,  but  where 
•  EbginMring  ind  Mining  Journal,  vol.  77,  p.  725.  IMM. 
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such  accumulation  is  delivercKi  from  dump-cars  on  a  trestle  over  12 
feet  in  height,  the  extreme  height  of  the  pile  formed  by  the  natural  nm 
of  the  coal  as  dumped  may  be  15  feet,  but  not  more. 

\Vhere  coal  is  stored  under  shelter,  there  should  be  perfect  ventila- 
iioi),  to  facilitate  escape  of  gas  by  circulation  of  the  atmosphere. 

"  Wet  coal,  especially  that  wetted  l)y  snow  and  ice,  shouhi  be  dis- 
posed for  immediate  use;  if  its  storage  be  necessary,  it  should  be  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  pile  and  be  spread  out  as  thinly  as  practicable,  in  order 
to  expedite*  drjnng. 

"  All  accumulations  of  coal,  large  or  small,  should  be  '  rod-tested ' 
with  frequency  and  regularity,  in  order  to  discover  any  tendency  toward 
dangerous  heating,  the  danger-point  l)cing  set  at  about  160®  F.  If  that 
temperature  be  reached,  the  exact  locality  of  increasing  heat  may  be 
determined  by  inserting  an  iron  pipe,  into  which  a  self-registering  ther- 
mometer can  be  lowered,  allowing  it  to  remain  for  sufficient  time  to 
record  the  full  intensity  of  the  heating." 

List  of  references  on  coal  drying,  grinding,  etc. 

Bartlett,  C.  D.    The  burning  of  pulverized  coal.    Joum.  Assoc.  Engineering 

Societies,  vol.  31,  pp.  44-48.     1903. 
Doane,  A.  O.    The  spontaneous  ignition  of  coal.    Engineering  News,  vol.  52, 

p.  141.    Aug.  18,  1904. 
Frazier,  W.  H.     Fire  hazards  in  Portland-coment  mills.     New  York  Journal 

of  Commerce,  April,  1901. 
Griswold,  F.  M.     Specifications  for  storage  of  bituminous  coal.     Kngineoring 

and  Mining  Journal,  vol.  77,  p.  725.     1904.     Engineering  News,  vol.  52, 

pp.  409-410.     Nov.  10,  1904. 
Blizzard,  J.     Preparation,    transportation  and  combustion    of  powdered  coal. 

Bulletin  564,  Canadian  Dept.  Mines.    Ottawa,  1921. 
Carpenter,  R.  C.     Pulverized  coal  burning  in  the  cement  industry.    Jour.  Am. 

Soc.  Mech.  Engrs.,  Oct.,  1914. 

Oil. 

Petroleum  was  early  used  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  as  a  fuel 
for  rotary  kilns,  but  was  gradually  supplanted  by  powdered  coal.  At 
present  no  Eastern  plants  use  oil  as  fuel.  In  the  West,  however,  where 
good  gas  coals  are  unobtainable  at  reasonable  prices,  oil  is  now  in  use 
at  four  Portland-cemont  plants. 

From  10  to  14  gallons  of  oil  are  required  in  Western  practice  to 
bum  a  barrel  of  cement;  a  safe  estimate  is  that  one  barrel  of  oil  (42  gal- 
lons) will  bum  three  barrels  of  cement.     Tests  on  long  series  of  cmde 
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peiroleunui  from  varioiw  (Mb  and  oountriM  iihow  fuel  vahiM  rangiiic 
between  16,000  and  20,000  B.T.U.  per  pound. 

Utt  of  refereocM  oq  petrol0am.~The  papeni  on  pptroleum  eontatned 
in  tht>  folic minK  list  are  of  interest  either  as  containitiK  diseuaioni  of  the 
fuel  value  of  potn)l4*uni,  or  as  deecribing  certain  oil  fields  whose  product 
is  at  proeent  utilittxi  in  Portland-ccmcnt  manufacture: 

o?0, 


Baooo,  R.  P.,  and  Hamor,  W.  A.    The  American  petroleum 

2  vols.    New  York,  1916. 
Oapp,  F.  0.    Petroleum  and  nattual 

GsnMlian  Dept  of  Mineiu    Ottawa,  1914. 
Rmmonn,  W.  H.    GeoloKy  of  petroleum.    8vo,  610  pp.    New  York,  1921. 

D.    Prsctical  oil  Kcology.     12mo.  253  pp.    New  Yoik,  1919. 


renuroes  of  Canada.    9vo,  2  vols. 


Fio.  118.— Kirkwood  0M4>uraer. 

Natural  Gas. 
Use  of  natural  gas  in  kilns. — Natural  gas  has  been  U9e<l  as  a  kiln 
fuel  in  several  Kansas  plants  and  at  one  in  Ohio.    A»  a  kiln  fud  it 
is  satisfactory  enough,  giving  as  much  results  per  B.T.U.  as  does  a 
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good  coal.  Apparently,  however,  a  gas-firc(i  kiln  cannot  be  pushed 
as  hard  as  a  kiln  using  coal,  though  the  data  are  Insufficient  to  give 
any  decisive  evidence  on  this  point. 

Analyses  and  thermal  value. — The  following  analyses,  made  *  by 
Prof.  K.  H.  S.  Bailey,  will  w^rvo  to  give  some  idea  of  the  composition 
of  natural  gas  from  a  number  of  Kansas  localities. 


Table  193. 


Analysis  or  Natural  Gas,  Kansas. 


lola. 

Inde- 
pend- 
ence. 

Cherry- 
v^e. 

Coffey- 
ville. 

1 
PaoU. 

0  00 

0.00 

0  00 

0  00 

0.00 

0.45 

trace 

0  22 

0  12 

0  45 

7.76 

3.28 

5  94 

2  21 

2.34 

1  23 

0.33 

1.16 

0  91 

1  57 

0  90 

0.44 

0  22 

0  00 

0.33 

0.00 

0.67 

0.00 

0  35 

0  11 

89.66 

95.28 

92.46 

96.41 

95.20 

OiMwat- 
omie. 


Hydrogen  (H) 

Ox>'gen  (O) 

Nitrogen  (X) 

Carbon  monoxide  (CO) .  .  . 

Carbon  dioxide  (COj) 

Ethylene  series  (Ctfi,  etc.) 
Mareh-gas  (CH4) 


0  00 
trace 

0  60 

1  33 
0  22 
0  22 

97.63 


Table  194. 
Thermal  Values  op  Natural  Gas. 


'Bute. 

Field. 

B.T.U. 

Cubic 
Foot. 

Bute. 

Field. 

B.T.U. 

Cubic 
Foot. 

Indiana 

<  ( 

<  < 

Anderson 

Kokomo 

Marion 

1021 
1030 
1024 
1019 

939 
1071 

998 
1100 
1020 
1016 
1028 

840 
1025 

Pennsylvania. 

West  Viridnia 

II          II 
II          II 
II          II 
II          II 

East  Liberty.. 
Grapeville 

Harvey 

Leechburg 

St.  Joe 

Fairmount.... 

Lumherport.  . 

Morgantown . . 

Shinnston .... 
II 

II 

692 
823 
891 

Kentucky 

New  York 

Muncie 

Louisville 

Olcan   

990 
1073 
1170 

i<       it 
Ohio 

West  Bkwmfield. 

Findlav 

II 

1137 
1131 

It 

1143 

tt 
tt 

Penn«vlvania. . . 

Fostoria 

St.  Marv'8 

Cherry  Tree 

Creighton 

1141 
1144 
1065 

•  "Mineral  Resources  of  Kansas  for  1897,"  p.  52. 
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Lift  of  reftfoicat  on  lutunU  fM.— Of  the  folluwing  pttpem,  Ihoie 
marked  with  an  asteriik  are  ai  intereii  as  dianiariona  of  ihn  fuel  value 


i... 


iuct-LhuUk*   ui'i'iivu    w   iv/iitry. 


of  natural  pus,  wliilr  UicKie  uiinuirked  contain  data  on  ita  utiliiation  in 

ftif    Tril'i    i|i\.l  rii>t 


Adaiiiis  G.  1.,  aiul  others.     Eoonomic  geology  of  the  lola  quadrangle,  Kanaui. 

Bulletin  238,  U.  8.  Geological  Survey,  83  pp.     1904. 
Crane,  W.  R.    Natural  gBD  in  steam  production  (in  KansM).    Mines  and 

Minerals,  vol.  24,  pp.  154-156.    Nov.,  1903. 
Grinudey,  G.  P.    A  new  Portland-cement  mill  in  the  piihftftMs  of  TfinMi 

Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  Feb.  16,  1901. 
Bailey,  E.  H.  8.    Natural  gas  and  coal  oil  in  Kansas.    Kansas  Umvcntty 
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Producer-gns. 

Producer-gaB  has  been  used  in  rotary  kilns  at  three  American  planta 
at  least.     Two  of  those  phmts  report  that  their  best  fuel  consumption, 
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when  pro(luccr-ga8  was  used,  was  equivalent  to  220  to  240  lbs.  coal 
per  barrel  of  cement. 

It  is  obviously  uneconomical  to  convert  a  really  good  coal  into 
producer-gas,  merely  for  the  sake  of  burning  the  gas  in  a  cement  kiln. 
But  under  certain  circumstances  the  case  is  more  promising.  If  good 
gas-coal  is  imobtainable,  but  wood  or  lignite  are  cheap,  a  producer-gas 
installation  may  work  out  satisfactorily.  And  in  the  cases,  rare  as  yet, 
w^here  the  plant  is  being  run  by  gas-engines,  the  use  of  producer  gas  in 
the  kilns  will  be  natural  enough. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
CUNKER  CX)OUNO,  ORINDINO,  AND  STORAGE.    USE  OF  GYPSUM. 

The  clinker,  Miuing  hot  from  the  rotary  Idkw,  must  be  ver>'  finely 
grDund  in  order  to  convert  it  into  cement.  This  involves  ccM>linK  the 
clinker  previouf)  to  f^rinding;  otherwise  the  hot  clinker  would  lie 
difficult  to  handle  both  in  transportation  and  in  the  pulverizing  machin- 
er>'.  .\  third  re<|uiiiite  of  the  prooeiB  is  that  cither  the  clinker  or  the 
ground  cement  must  be  seasoned,  in  some  way,  in  order  to  slake  any 
free  lime  that  may  be  present.  Modem  clinker  invariably  contains 
some  free  lime,  and  while  its  effects  may  be  masked  by  the  free  use  of 
K>  |>Hum,  it  is  advisable  to  give  it  tis  much  npportutiitv  im  poMible  to 
.sl.'ike  and  become  inert. 

In  the  present  chapter,  thuxxifuru,  Uic  subjects  of  clinker-c«j(>ling, 
rliiiker-grinding,  the  use  of  gypsum  and  eemeni  storage  will  Ix-  inkm 
iij). 

Economic  Factors  in  Clinker  Treatment 

There  are  several  distinct,  though  inter-related,  problems  which 
:irise  in  connection  with  this  final  stage  in  cement  manufacture;  and  it 
will  l)e  well  to  get  an  idea  of  the  factors  involved  before  going  on  to  dis- 
cussion of  the  methods  of  treatment. 

It  has  been  said  nl)ove  that  the  clinker  issues  hot  from  the  kiln;  that 

it  must  be  ground  finely;   that  it  must  be  cooled  in  order  to  do  this 

grinding  cheaply;  and  finally  that  it  preferably  should  be  seasoned  at 

in  the  process,  in  order  that  the  cement  should  be  sound. 

iiesc  things  are  inter-related;  and  at  least  two  of  them  can  bo 

<1  very  exactly,  as  regards  the  work  necessary.    It  will  pay 

to  ilo  iliis,  so  that  we  can  get  an  idea  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the 

different  factors  involved,  the  sort  of  processes  that  are  availabk;,  and 

some  hint  as  to  the  directions  in  which  improvements  are  likely  to 

1  '     problem,  as  it  appears,  is  this: 


{{)  E^h  370  lbs.  or  so  (allowing  for  gypsum)  of  clinker 

from  the  kiln  will  produce  one  barrel  of  Portland  cement, 
after  grinding. 
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(2)  The  power  required  for  this  grindinR,  in  our  mills  of  to-day, 

averages  close  to  8  H.P.  hours  ikt  harn»l  of  cement.  To 
generate  this  amount  of  power  will  rei]uire  around  40  lbs. 
of  good  coal.  With  coal  at  $2.00  per  ton  the  power  cost 
of  clinker  grinding  per  barrel  Ls  therefore  close  to  four 
cents;  with  coal  at  $4.00  per  barrel  the  cost  will  be  eight 
cents.  The  labor  required  by  the  clinker  grinding  depart- 
ment will  not  quite  double  these  figures  ordinarily. 

(3)  The  power  needed  can  be  reduced  greatly  if  the  clinker  be 

thoroughly  weathered  before  grinding;  and  the  quality 
of  the  cement  will  also  be  improved.  The  most  thorough 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  leave  the  clinker  outside  the  mill, 
actually  exposed  to  the  weather,  for  a  matter  of  weeks  or 
months.  It  is  also  the  cheapest  way,  under  certain  con- 
ditions; provided  for  example  that  the  weathered  clinker 
can  be  picked  up  mechanically,  and  that  it  is  not  frozen 
or  left  entirely  too  long. 

(4)  As  against  this  solution,  we  have  an  important  fact.    The 

clinker  issuing  from  the  mill  is  hot,  and  much  of  this  heat 
can  be  recovered  and  re-used  given  proper  installations. 
Elach  barrel  will  carr>^  out  from  the  burning  zone  of  the 
kiln  (see  p.  442)  something  like  250,000  to  275,000  B.T.U. 
In  other  words  the  heat  so  carried  out  by  the  cUnker  rep- 
sents  some  20  lbs.  of  coal  per  barrel  of  cement. 

The  main  question  as  to  future  improvements  in  clinker  handling 
must  be  based  on  an  adjustment  between  these  two  factors;  the  40 
pounds  of  coal,  used  now  in  grinding,  and  the  20  lbs.  of  coal  represented 
by  the  heat  in  the  clinker.  The  system  to  be  preferred  will  save  as  large 
a  fraction  as  possible  in  both  these  regards. 

Clinker-cooling. 

General  methods. — Entirely  aside  from  any  question  of  heat-utiliza- 
tion, the  methods  of  cUnker  cooling  employed  at  various  plants  differ 
widely  in  their  processes  and  in  their  effectiveness.  The  clinker  may  be 
simply  cooled  and  aged  by  weathering,  as  noted  above;  or  it  may  be, 
and  more  commonly  is,  cooled  rapidly  by  other  devices.  These  may  be 
roughly  groupe<l  as  follows: 

Pan  conveyors,  rolls,  and  sprinkling. — At  a  number  of  plants  the 
hot  clinker  is  caught,  as  it  drops  out  of  the  kiln,  in  pan  conveyors.    As 
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it  fmmm  aIoiik  in  them  it  in  iiprinklMi  with  fine  jot«  of  wat^r,  and  at 
■ome  point  of  itH  pni^rpMi  im  poakhI  through  a  \mr  of  rolb.  Thin  method. 
thf>rpfoiv,  contnitiM  till  tin*  deuientu  of  any  oooling  tytiem,  and  in  a 
wry  ftiinplc  fomi.  It  in  not  adapted  to  iitiliio  the  heat  of  thf  cHnk(*r, 
however,  and  the  pmdurt  own  after  nprinklinK  and  paamiiK  the  roUe 
is  too  hot  to  \w  fient  iininfMliately  to  the  fcrindinR-miUa.  The  mmplictty 
of  the  method  w  therefore  eounterl>alanced  by  a  lofli  of  heat. 

Stationary  tower  coolers.— ^f any  plantn  use  stationary  eoolers  in 
the  fonu  of  iuwere.    Tlie  Mower  etMiler,  Mhown  in  seetion  in  Fig.  120, 


Fio.  I'JO— TowBf  eooler,  Buckhorn  Pbrtland  Cement  i  u     i>jigiiicrnng  Nnm) 

is  a  good  example  of  tliLs  type.  The  cooling  installation  at  the  Buck- 
horn  pliinl  is  (IcMcrilMMl  ;ls  f(tIL>\vM  hv  Mr  TTiiiiinhn>vs  in  Elngineeriiig 
News:* 

**  Each  pair  uf  kii  iiixiugh  a  lia^bnck-lined  {ihutc  into 

the  boot  of  a  singlet  lui    ; .  n    i,  ..aor. 

"  As  the  clinker  falls  into  the  buckets  of  this  elevator  it  is  spiayod 
with  water.  The  elevator  thimps  the  clinker  into  a  oooler  buflt  by  Wm. 
F.  Moeser  &  Son.    There  iire  three  of  those  cooleis,  eaoh  32  feet  high, 

*  Ifumphreys,  R.  L.  The  plant  of  the  Buckhora  Portland  Csnieot  Gb.  Ebgi- 
Mering  News,  vol.  50,  pp.  40&-411.     Nov.  5,  1008. 
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8  feet  in  dianict^T,  having:  a  cast-iron  blast-pipe  runniufc  thmugh  the 
center,  with  shpct-8tc<'l  conical  sliiekis  every  6  feet,  extenciin^  to  within 
10  inches  of  the  shell  of  the  c(X)lcr. 

**  Under  this  shield  are  holes  in  the  blast-pipe,  through  which  ji 
constant  flow  of  fresh  air  is  maintained  by  means  of  a  fan,  the  jiir 
passing  out  of  the  cooler  through  holes  in  its  shell  the  latter  luiving 
conical  shields  on  the  inside  just  above  these  openings. 

"The  heat  of  the  clinker  is  absorbed  in  the  valorization  of  the 
water  and  is  removed  by  the  current  of  air  which  passes  through  the 
thin  stream  of  cUnker  moving  through  the  cooler  between  the  two  shields. 

"  Thie  coolers  rest  on  a  cast-iron  plate,  supported  by  foundations 
4  feet  high,  in  a  pit  about  20  feet  below  the  kiln-room  floor.  Running 
under  these  coolers  are  belt  conveyors  which  receive  the  cooled  clinker 
(drawn  from  four  openings  in  each  cooler)  and  carry  it  to  the  boot  of 
an  elevator,  which  discharges  it  through  an  opening  in  the  wall  between 
the  kiln  room  and  the  clinker  ball-mill  department  onto  a  storage  floor." 

One-stage  rotary  cooler. — The  next  step  in  clinker-cooling  devices 
is  the  us(»  of  rotar>'  coolers.  These  are  simply  rotary  driers,  reversed 
in  action,  and  require  no  special  description  here.  They  may  be  readily 
adapted  to  recovery  of  a  large  fraction  of  the  heat  carried  in  the  clinker. 

Atlas  two-stage  rotary  cooler. — By  far  the  most  satisfactory  of  cool- 
ing devices  is  the  two-stage  rotary  cooler  employed  by  the  Atlas  Port- 
land Cement  Company.  It  is,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  the  only 
cooling  8>'stem  which  really  cools  the  clinker  to  a  handhng  temperature 
and  does  so  quickly  and  economically. 

The  cooling  system  at  the  main  Atlas  plant  was  described  by  Stangcr 
and  Blount  in  1901  as  follows: 

"  The  clinker  drops  from  the  burning  cylinder  into  a  second  rotating 
cylinder,  about  30  feet  long  and  3  feet  in  diameter,  revolving  about 
six  times  as  fast  as  the  burning  cylinder.  This  is  lined  with  fire-brick, 
and  through  it  passes  a  current  of  air  which  goes  to  feed  the  flame  of 
burning  coal-dust.  The  greater  part  of  the  sensible  heat  in  the  clinker 
is  thus  saved  and  utilized.  The  clinker,  still  moderately  hot,  falls  on 
to  three  crushing  rolls  contained  in  a  housing  and  moistened  by  a  spray 
of  water.  As  shown  in  the  figure  a  pair  of  kilns  with  their  accompany- 
ing first  cooUng  cylinders  converge  so  as  to  deliver  the  clinker  onto 
these  rolls  and  from  this  point  a  single  secondary  cooling  apparatus 
serves  this  pair  of  kilns.  The  object  of  the  rolls  is  to  crush  large  lumps 
of  clinker  which  may  have  been  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  a  num- 
ber of  small  fragments  adhering  together  when  plastic  in  the  burning 
cylinder.    These  lumps  being  built  up  of  small  pieces  loosely  stuck 
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tuigcthor  differ  ontiroly  fruiii  the  tough  hard  miiMBii  formed  in  m  fixed 
kilo  fed  with  blooks  or  brieloi  of  raw  material,  and  are  readily  broken 
up  to  the  aiie  of  a  haaehiut.  The  warm  moitt  clinker  paMM  down  a 
third  rotating  cylinder  00  foot  bng  by  5  foot  in  diameter,  lined  with 
hard  oaat-iron  platea  proivided  with  ahelvea  lo  aa  to  Utm  and  tumbto 
the  pieoei  aa  they  creep  down.  Air  ia  drawn  in  through  tiue  cylimior 
by  means  of  a  chimney  which  also  oarriea  off  the  water  vapor  from 
the  hnufling  of  the  roUa.  It  iM  intended  that  the  clinker  hIuUI  omerve 
fn>in  the  end  of  the  laMt  ctioliiit;  (vliiidfr.  in  a  slightly  niont  r<>ri(iiticin, 
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Fia.  121. — Atlas  rotary  two-sta^e  cooleTB.     (Kngineering  News.) 

and  to  ensure  this,  regulation  of  the  water  at  the  rolls  is  supplemented 
by  a  small  jet  at  the  end  of  the  last  cooler." 

This  system  is  shown  in  Fig.  121,  taken  from  the  paper  •  Wow  citoil. 


Clinker-grinding. 

After  cooling  sufficiently  to  be  workable,  the  clinker  paaeea  to  the 
clinker-grinding  department  of  the  mill.  The  problem  before  this 
department  is  to  reduce  large  quantities  of  an  intensely  hard  and  semi* 
vitrified  material  to  finely  gmund  cement  at  the  lowest  ooet  poanble. 
This  reduction  is  now  usually  accomplished  in  two  or  three  stages. 

*  StanfCDr,  W  H.,  and  Bbunt,  B.  The  rotaiy  proem  of  eencDt^naDtifartitro. 
Prt)r  Inst.  Civil  Engiiieeri,  vol.  14d,  pp.  57-^.  1001.  8ee  e^Mda^y  p.  92  tat 
coolers. 
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Somewbere  in  the  process  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  addition 
of  a  certain  comparatively  small  ixircentage  of  gypsum  or  plaster,  in 
order  to  bring  the  setting  proixTties  of  the  cement  up  to  commercial 
requirements.  Though  this  addition  is  commonly  made  during  the 
grinding  process,  it  will  Iw  discussed  later  in  the  chapter. 

The  power  allowe<i  and  machinery  installed  for  pulverizing  the 
cHnker  at  a  Portland-cement  plant  using  the  dry  process  of  manu- 
facture are  very  closely  the  same  as  that  required  for  pulverizing  the 
raw  materials  for  the  same  output.  This  may  seem,  at  first  sight, 
improbable,  for  Portland-cement  clinker  is  much  harder  to  grind  than 
any  possible  combination  of  raw  materials;  but  it  must  bo  remomlMTcd 
that  for  every  barrel  of  cement  produced  about  600  lbs.  of  raw  materials 
must  be  pulverized,  while  only  a  scant  400  lbs.  of  clinker  will  be  treated, 
that  the  large  crushers  required  for  some  raw  materials  can  \xt  dis- 
pensed with  in  crushing  clinker,  and  tliat  the  raw  side  rarely  runs  full 
time.  The  raw  material  side  and  the  clinker  side  of  a  dry-process  Port- 
land-cement plant  are,  therefore,  usually  almost  or  exactly  duplicates. 

The  difficulty,  and  in  consequence  the  expense,  of  grinding  clinker 
will  depend  in  large  part  on  the  chemical  composition  of  the  clinker 
and  on  the  temperature  at  which  it  has  been  burned.  The  difficulty 
of  grinding,  for  example,  increases  with  the  percentiige  of  lime  carried 
by  the  clinker,  because  of  the  higher  burning  which  has  been  necessary, 
and  a  clinker  containing  64  per  cent  of  lime  will  ho  very  noticeably 
more  resistant  to  pulverizing  than  one  carrying  ()2  per  cent  of  lime. 
So  far  as  regards  burning,  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  more  thor- 
oughly burned  the  clinker  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  grind,  assuming 
that  its  chemical  composition  remains  the  same. 

The  tendency  among  engineers  at  present  is  to  demand  more  finely 
gi*ound  cement.  While  this  demand  is  doubtless  justified  by  the  results 
of  comparative  tests  of  finely  and  coarsely  ground  cements,  it  must  Lc 
borne  in  mind  that  any  increase  in  fineness  of  grinding  means  a  decrease 
in  the  product  per  hour  of  the  grinding-milLs  employed,  and  a  conse- 
quent increase  in  the  cost  of  cement.  At  some  point  in  the  process, 
therefore,  the  gain  in  strength  due  to  fineness  of  grinding  will  be  counter- 
balanced by  the  increased  cost  of  manufacturing  the  more  finely  ground 
product. 

The  increase  in  the  required  fineness  has  been  gradual  but  steady 
during  recent  years.  Most  specifications  now  require  at  least  90  per 
cent  to  pass  a  100-mesh  sieve;  a  number  require  92  per  cent;  while 
a  few  important  specifications  require  95  per  cent.  Within  a  few  years 
it  is  probable  that  almost  all  specifications  will  go  as  high  as  this. 
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Actiud  prmctiM*— The  foUowiiig  dMa  rokte  to  the  madunery  used 
on  the  dinker-ffrindiiig  tide  of  m  number  of  Amerieao  pUoU  of  modani 
constnietioii,  and  wiD  lenre  to  give  «  food  idea  of  eurrent  praeliee  aloof 
that  hne: 

Plonl  No,  /. 

3  170"  kihM.     IGOO  bamli. 
3  rotary  eooleim. 
2  kominuten. 

2  BnUA  tube  miUii. 

Plant  No.  9. 

3  140^  kilns  (wet). 
Dodge  jaw-cruaher. 

4  KrappbaDmilk. 

5  Chalmers  tube  mills. 

PUwl  No.  3. 

5  kihis,  120  foot. 
5  rotary  coolers. 
10  Fuller-Lehigh  mills. 

Plant  No,  4- 

2  kilns,  160  foot. 
2  rotary  coolers. 

1  set  crushing  rolls. 
4  Fuller  milk. 

Plant   No.  6, 

2  kilns,  140  foot. 
Sturtrvant  crushers. 
nrifTin  mills. 

Plant   So.  ti. 

24  kilns,  125-foot  coolers. 
18  Gates  ball  mills. 
24  Qatee  tube  mills. 

Plani  No.  7. 

12  kihis,  120-foot. 

12  Kent  Maxecon  mills. 

15  tubemiDa. 
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Use  and  Effects  of  Gypsum  or  Plaster. 

The  high-limeil  clinker  now  produced  in  the  rotary  process  is  nat- 
urally very  quick-setting.  In  order  to  retard  its  set  sufficiently  to  pass 
commercial  requirements,  sulphate  of  lime,  in  the  form  of  gypsum  or 
plaster,  is  now  universally  employed.  This  substance,  when  added 
in  quantities  up  to  2  to  3  per  cent,  retards  the  set  of  the  cement  pro- 
portionately, and  also  increases  somewhat  its  tensile  strength  in  short- 
time  tests.  In  larger  quantities,  its  retarding  influence  Ixjcomos  less, 
and  finally  negative,  while  a  decided  weakening  of  the  cement  is  notice- 
able. 

The  more  theoretical  part  of  the  discussion,  relating  to  the  form  in 
which  the  sulphate  is  applied,  and  the  influence  of  various  percentages 
of  sulphate  on  the  set  and  strength  of  tho  cement,  will  })o  first  presented: 
after  which  the  actual  methods  of  applicution,  with  analyses  of  gypsums 
and  plasters  used  in  practice,  will  be  discassed. 

Form  in  which  calcium  sulphate  is  used. — The  requisite  calcium 
sulphate  may  Ix;  added  to  the  cement  in  one  of  three  forms:  as  crude 
gypsum,  as  calcined  plaster,  or  as  dead-burnt  (anhydrous)  plaster. 
For  a  full  description  of  the  manufacture  and  properties  of  these  three 
products  the  reader  is  referred  to  Part  I  of  this  volume.  In  the  pres- 
ent place  their  essential  characters  can  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 
Crude  gypsum  is  a  natural  hydroas  sulphate  of  lime,  corresponding  to 
the  formula  CaS04-f-2H20,  and  to  the  composition  calcium  sulphate 
79.1  per  cent,  water  20.9  per  cent.  Calcined  plaster,  or  plaster  of  Paris, 
is  obtained  by  heating  g>'psum  at  temperatures  of  350**-400°  F.,  the 
result  l)eing  that  three-fourths  of  the  combined  water  is  driven  off. 
The  resulting  plaster  has  the  formula  CaS04-|-iH20,  corresponding 
to  the  composition  calcium  sulphate  93.8  per  cent,  water  6.2  per  cent. 
If  gypsum  be  calcined  at  temperatures  much  above  400°,  F.,  all  of  its 
combined  water  will  be  expelled,  leaving  dead-burnt  or  anhydrous 
plaster,  which  is  simply  CaSO-i. 

Considerable  discussion  has  been  aroused  over  the  question,  which 
of  these  three  forms  of  calcium  sulphate  is  the  more  advantageous  for 
use:  but  few  satisfactory  series  of  experiments  are  on  record  in  regard 
to.  this  point.  A  misleading  statement  often  made  is  that  plaster  of 
Paris,  because  of  its  greater  chemical  activity,  will  naturally  be  much 
more  effective  than  gypsiun,  weight  for  weight.  The  fallacy  involved 
in  this  statement  is  revealed  when  it  is  considered  that  the  calcium 
sulphate  added  to  the  cement  has  absolutely  no  eflfect  until  the  mixture 
is  gauged  with  water;   and  that  this  addition  of  water  will  naturally 
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reconvcK  the  pUntir  imniodiAt4'ly  into  the  hydroug  lime  nilpluUtf, 
gypmun.  Any  arRumont  hawnl  on  relative*  clioniical  artivity,  ao-emUed, 
in  therefore  fallacious,  but  the  higher  8O3  of  planter  it  effective. 

Th<«  n*HuItM  of  a  few  rcoorded  cxperimenU,  on  the  eomparmthre  effeeli 
of  the  variouH  forma  of  calcium  inilpbate,  on  the  set  and  strength  of 
the  cement,  will  be  given  below;  after  which  the  eonduMoai  which 
may  be  drawn  fnm\  theee  experiments  and  fmm  commerdal  eondttioiis 
and  actual  practice  will  be  sununarised. 

Nihoul  and  Dufoaset,  in  the  course  of  the  cxpcnnients  cksrruied 
on  page  478,  tested  the  comparative  effect  of  cakhmi  sulphate  in  four 
different  fonns— i.e.,  as  crude  gypsum,  as  calcined  plaster,  as  anhydrous 
plaster  and  as  chemicalfy  precipitated  calcium  sulphate.  Their  con- 
clusions were:  (1)  that  with  the  precipitate<i  calcium  sulphate  and  eal- 
cinetl  plaster  the  retardation  of  set  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
sulphate  added:  and,  (2)  that  with  crude  gypsum  this  is  true  oi4y 
when  less  than  2  per  cent  of  gypsum  is  employed,  larger  percentages 
causing  acceleration  rather  than  retardation  of  set. 

Lewis  has  carried  out  a  short  series  of  experiments  on  liic  mdueDoe 
of  calcium  sulphate  on  the  strength  of  the  cement,  applying  the  cal- 
cium sulphate  in  three  different  forms — gypsum,  plaster  of  Paris,  and 
Irous  plaster.  The  results,  given  in  the  taUe  below,  are  not 
\  e :  but  seem  to  show  a  somewhat  greater  regularity  of  effect  when 
pl:i>t<T  of  Paris  or  anhydrous  plaster  are  used  than  when  gypsum  is 
employed. 

Tablk  196. 


ErvacT  or  Fobm  or  Sulpuats  Usxd.    (Lbwib.) 

TMHife  SUMcUi.  7  IHiya  Nwt. 

TaMib  SlTMctk.  7  Dm^K  S  :  1. 

AaemtAdiM 

isSSs- 

"S2- 

CrwU 
Gypaua. 

*iS?£ir 

'ttt- 

OjrpMm. 

0   percent       . 

... 

444 

444 

i»9 
651 
730 
534 
347 
364 

444 

.»» 

106 
312 
316 

166 
66 
68 

106 

,>     . . 

647 

673 
641 
633 
603 

179 

1 
ii 

603 
203 

148 
137 

104 
170 



To  sununariie  the  matter:  The  actiN'e  retarding  agent  is  the  sulphur 
trioxide  present  in  the  g^^psum  or  plaster.  An  anhydrouji  plaster  and 
plaster  of  Paris  both  contain  somewhat  higher  percentages  of  80i 
than  gypsum,  they  will  exercise  a  proportionally  greater  retarding 
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1  S  3 

Per  cent  of  pUater 

Pio.  122.— Effect  of  plaster  on  strength;  different  ages  and  compositions. 

(Dyckerhoff.) 
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effeet,  weight  for  wdght,  than  will  gyptum.  But  for  ordinary  practice 
this  flight  advantage  it  immenaely  counterhalanced  by  the  fact  thai 
gypeum  coata  utualty  le«  than  half  aa  much  aa  either  of  the  pbaten: 
and  for  ordinary  practice,  therefore,  gypeum  ia  the  only  form  of  cal- 
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FiroMtof : 

Fio  123— Effect  of  p!Mt«r  on  toniOe  itrenffth  of  Portknd  ccinent     fLewii ) 


riiiin  sulphate  that  can  be  considered  available.  In  certain  piant% 
however,  where  the  sulphate  ia  added  q/ler  the  cement  has  been  ground, 
it  is  neoeeaaiy  to  use  plaster  of  Paris;  because  gypsum  as  bought  is 
gDund  too  ooarsety  to  add  to  a  finely  pulverised  cement. 
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Efifect  of  calcium  sulphate  on  set  of  cement. — Experiments  on  the 
eflFect  of  setting  time  of  the  addition  of  gypsum  or  phvster  are  fairly 
numerous.  Unfortunately,  such  rt^cords  mean  very  little,  unless  they 
are  aooompanied  by  sufficient  data,  as  to  the  chemical  composition, 
fineness,  etc.,  of  the  cement;  to  enable  some  idea  to  be  fonned  con- 
cerning the  general  type  of  cement  tested.  Experiment's  on  low-limed 
cement  can  not  be  fairly  compared  with  those  carried  out  on  high-limed 
cements;  and  cement  ma<le  in  stationary  kilns  behaves  differently  from 
the  usual  product  of  the  rotary. 

In  the  experiments  *  of  Nihoul  and  Dufassez  a  commercial  Portland 
cement  of  the  following  composition  was  used: 

SUicaCSiO,) 22.80 

Alumina  (AljOs) 7.79 

Iron  oxide  (Fe«0«) .  1 .27 

Lime(CaO) .  65.80 

Magnesia  (MgO) 0. 59 

Carbon  dioxide  (CO,) 1 .36 

Water 0.20 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  cement,  though  probably  made  in  a  sta- 
tionary kihi,  is  very  high-limed  and  correspondingly  quick-setting. 
It  can  therefore  be  considered  as  closely  similar  to  the  average  rotary 
clinker. 

Table  197. 

EfTBCT  OF  Adding  Various  Percentages  op  Calcined  Plaster. 
(Nihoul  and  Dufohsez.) 


Compoaition. 

Initial  Set. 
Houra.  Minutes. 

Final  Set. 
Hours.  Minutes. 

Pure  cement 

0 

1 
2 
2 
3 
3 

8 
10 
40 

7 
51    . 

0 
33 

0       13 

Cement  with  1  per  cent 

"    2     " 
"    3     " 

"    4     "      '* 
"    5     "      " 

plaster . 

5  20 

6  0 
6      32 
6      .50 

*  i 

7       10 

<( 

7       12 

Table  198. 
Eftbct  of  Calcined  Sulphate  on  Set  op  Cement. 

(Dyckerhopp.) 

■""^IJ^ 

SetOnc-Ume. 
Hours.    Minutcfl. 

0 
2 

0      20 

3      30 

10        0 

14        0 

•  Joum.  Soc.  Chem.  Industry,  vol.  21,  pp.  859-860.    1902. 
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PiMUr,  la  p«r  OMta 
Fid.  134.— Bffeet  of  pltaiar  <m  «ttJDc-lliiie  of  PtNtknd  cement 
(Pjokorhort  toils;  Nihoul*«  teste.) 
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Results  obtained  by  Dyckerhoff  *  are  given  in  the  table  above. 
It  18  unfortunate  that  no  analysis  of  the  cement  experimented  on  is 
obtainable,  in  view  of  the  remarkably  great  retardation  effected  by 
very  small  percentages  of  sulphate. 

A  very  unusual  set  of  results,  obtained  in  experiments,  by  Messrs. 
Kniskem  and  Gass,  has  recently  been  published  f  by  Prof.  R.  C.  Car- 


Fio.  1254 — Effect  of  plaster  on  setting-time.     (Sabin.) 


penter.  Clinker  was  procured  from  a  cement-plant  in  unground  form 
and  ground  in  the  laboratory,  being  mixed  with  various  percentages 
of  gypsum.     The  results  are  as  follows: 

Table  199. 
Effect  of  Gtpsum  on  Settinq-time.     (Kniskern  and  Gass.) 


Percent 

Initial  Set, 

Final  Set. 

Per  Cent 

Initial  Set. 

Final  Set. 

Qypaum. 

Minutes. 

Minutes. 

Qyjmum. 

Minutes. 

Minutes. 

0 

2 

52 

4 

28 

45 

ll 

6 

87 

4i 

22 

40 

80 

157 

5 

27 

69 

a 

24 

114 

5} 

20 

78 

31 

29 

79 

6 

19 

37 

8 

30 

69 

6} 

22 

40 

31 

27 

72 

7 

18 

59 

These  results  are  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  126  and  compari- 
son of  this  curve  with  those  of  Figs.  124  and  125  will  show  their  unique 

•  Proc.  Inst.  Civ.  Engrs.,  vol.  62,  p.  156.     1880. 

t  Engineering  News,  vol.  53,  pp.  13-14.    Jan.  5,  1905. 

X  From  Johnson's  "  Materiab  of  Construction, "  p.  187. 
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ohanietor.    The  maximum  offeot  mm  olitainod  with  1)  per  cent  of 
g>'|)eum,  and  a  rapid  dccreaMc  in  effect  w&«  shown  when  2  per  ront  or 
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P»roaii<tf  1 
FiQ.  126— EfTeet  of  planter  on  wtting-Umc of  Poitluid  eamant 
Knokcro  and  Gaas,  1905. 

more  was  used.  Unfortunately  no  anatyna  is  given  of  the  vaucu» 
experimented  on,  so  that  we  cannot  judge  whether  or  not  there  is  aigr 
rra.<on  for  these  curious  results. 
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Effect  of  calcium  sulphate  on  strength  of  cement. — In  addition  to 
retarding  the  set  of  the  cement,  gj'psuin  or  phistxT  exerts  an  interestiag 
influence  on  its  strength  and,  in  sonic  civses,  its  soundness. 


1.0         2.0         8.0 

PERCENTAQE  OF  PLASTER  PARIS 

Fia.  127.* — ^Effect  of  plaster  on  strength  of  1  :  3  mortar.    (Tetmajer.) 

Table  200. 
EiTBCT  OF  Calciuii  Sulphate  on  Strength  of  Cement.    (Dyckerhoff.) 


Poreeni- 

Time  of  Set. 

Neat  Cement. 

1  Cement-:  3  Sand. 

Me 

Gypaum. 

1 

4 

12 

25 

62 

1 

4 

12 

26 

.52 

Hre.   Min. 

Week. 

Wk». 

Wki. 

Wk.. 

Wk.. 

Week. 

Wk«. 

Wks. 

Wka. 

Wk.. 

0 

0  20 

323 

405 

518 

620 

700 

115 

168 

238 

302 

360 

i 

3  30 

315 

456 

572 

623 

650 

142 

212 

3.39 

3.S3 

390 

1 

10   0 

375 

506 

568 

605 

780 

159 

238 

311 

368 

384 

2 

14   0 

425 

543 

688 

718 

805 

180 

263 

305 

375 

410. 

•  From  Johnson's  "Materials  of  Construction, "  p.  187. 
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EfTBCT  or  CAicnm  Sulthatb  on 


or  Cnunrr.    (GtAvr.) 


IV  CMlflO* 

N««OmmM. 

ICmmM  MflUHi 

aJSUl 

TDw 

SOD«r»^ 

•ODf. 

MD»j^ 

7D^ 

lODsy. 

iOO»>« 

MDttiRi. 

0 
i 

818 
806 

£00 

808 

836 

887 

806.4 

818.0 

108.8 
130.3 

180.3 
336.8 

188.4 
380.8 

368.8 

388.3 

Table  202. 
or  TftKATycTT  W1TB  Asun>90V9  Calciuii  SuLniAn.    (Lcwu.) 


sJZSMd^. 

r.^^u.Ma. 

7  IHf'.  Sml. 

7  Dftys:  I  :  1. 

0 
2 

4 
5 

444  n». 

847   •* 
883   " 
203   " 

108  lbs. 

148   *' 
127   •* 

Table  203. 
ErrBCT  or  Trbatmbnt  wttb  Chudb  Gtpsuii.    (I^bwu.) 


P«rC«iit 
QypMmAdiUd. 

T«Mik8u«actli.             1 

7  Day*:  N«it. 

7  D%y:  3  : 1.  | 

0 
2 
3 

4 
8 

444  lbs.           106  lbs. 
673   " 

541                 r^ 
533 

603                   17l> 
1 

Table  201. 
Etfict  or  TuuTHBNT  WITH  Puumn  or  Pabis.    (LcwmO 


rmmOmSttmrnglk. 

^"iSiS^ 

7  D^ys:  KmI. 

7  Dmy:  «  :  1. 

0 

444  Ibt. 

196  lU. 

11 

5R0    *' 

212    " 

661    " 

■.' '  "■ 

729   •• 

*■:  { 

106 

■  • "" 

86 

^64 

88 
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Methods  of  using  gypsum. — From  what  has  been  said  on  pre- 
ceding pag(>8,  it  is  evident  that  in  Portland-cement  manufacture  either 
gypsum  or  burned  plaster  may  be  used  to  retard  the  set  of  the  cement. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  gypsum  is  the  form  abnost  universally  employed 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  merely  a  question  of  cost.  It  is  true  that 
to  secure  the  same  amount  of  retardation  of  set  it  will  be  necessary  to 
add  a  little  more  of  gypsum  than  if  burned  phistcr  were  used;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  gypsum  is  much  cheaper  than  burned  plaster. 

The  addition  of  the  gypsum  to  the  clinker  is  usually  mtule  beforo 
it  has  passed  into  the  ball  mill,  kominuter,  or  whatever  mill  is  in  use 
for  preliminary  grinding.  Adding  it  at  this  point  secures  much  more 
thorough  mixing  and  pulverizing  than  if  the  mixture  were  nuule  later 
in  the  process.  At  some  of  the  few  plants  which  use  plast<»r  instead 
of  gypsum,  the  finely  ground  plaster  is  not  added  until  the  clinker  has 
received  its  final  grinding  and  is  ready  for  storage  or  packing. 

Analyses  of  gypsum  used. — The  following  analyses  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  composition  of  the  crude  gypsum  and  of  the  calcined 
plaster  used  at  different  American  Portland-cement  plants. 


Table  205. 
Analyses  of  Gypsum  Used  in  Czment-plants. 


SUica  (SiO,) 

Alumina  (A1«0») 

Iron  oxkle  (FejOj) 

Lime  (CaO) 

Nfagnesia  (MgO) 

Sulphur  trioxide  (S0») 
Carbon  dioxide  (COi) . 
Water 


0.32 

\   0.87 

31  94 

052 

44  93 

0.86 
036 

5.10 

7.26 

30.84 
43.60 

n.d. 
40  20 

n.d. 
43  20 

20.95 

21.68 

n  d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 
n.d. 
n.d. 
35.8 

43.6 

20.3 


Table  206. 
Analyses  of  Calcined  Plasteb  Used  at  Cement-pLants. 


Silica  (SiC) 

Alumina  (AljOi) 

Iron  oxide  (FejOj) 

Lime  (CaO) 

Magnesia  (MgO) 

Sulphur  trioxide  (S0») 
Carbon  dioxide  (COj) 
Water 


0.83 

1  10 

}  0.46 
38.68 

0  32 

37  87 

0  ,50 

0  73 

54  12 

53.26 

n.d. 

n.d. 

5  61 

1 

6.32 

n.d. 
n.d. 

37  26 
1  11 

50  50 
3.40 


Effect  of  various  salts  on  set  of  cement. — Experiments  have  Ix'cn 
made  on  the  u.se  of  various  other  salts — sulphates,  phosphates,  chlorides, 
etc. — ^by  different  chemists.    Few  of  the  results  thus  obtained  are  of  any 
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pmctieul  iinp(irtfuict\  for  most  of  the  laltji  experimenled  with  are  too 
costly  for  im*. 

Tablk  207. 


ErfKT  or  Vawol'ii  Halto  oh  8vr  or  Obodit.    (Hmooh  amd  1 

Dowomn.) 

laitiAlli«€. 
Um      Mm. 

JTsa. 

Pure  Mroent 

0         8 
2         7 
0         3 
0        3 
0        8 
0        1 
0        6 

0      13 

CflOMot  with  a  per  cent  rmldum  «ilphn«*« 

**    2  *•       •    iilrontiuiii  mi 

••    2  •'      ••    hariuin  Hiilt.l 

aikiuni  i 

•  •                     ,. 

"        '*    'i  "     "    pradpHatml  ttilkm 

8      33 
0       5 
0       4 
0      18 
0       3 
0     8« 

■ 

Recent  exporiinontii  on  the  uao  of  aolid  chloride  of  lime  as  a  retarder 
hiiw  lxH*n  piihlLKhfHl  hy  (^arpentor.  These  were  carried  out  by  the  same 
ex()erinionti*r8,  and  probably  on  the  same  cement  which,  when  treated 
with  g>'p8un),  gave  the  erratic  results  noted  on  page  480.  Oarpenter 
summarises  *  these  experiments  as  follows: 

*'  Messrs.  Kniskom  and  Oass,  in  the  Sibley  Laboratory,  ground  dif- 

fcront  percentages  of  chloride  of  calcium  (CaCb)  with  cement  clinker  and 

rirds  miulo  pats,  using  in  each  case  simply  enough  water  to  give 

aaterial  itH  normal  consistency  for  this  purpose.    Their  results 

>lin\v  that  the  chloride  of  calcium  had  great  effect  in  retarding  the  time 
«»f  Matting  and  exerted  the  greatest  effect  when  about  0.5  per  cent  by 
weight  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  was  employed.  On  account  of  the 
water  required,  1  per  cent  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  would  correspond 
appniximately  to  gauging  with  a  solution  of  30  grams  per  liter  in  the 
pn'vious  ex|)erimcnts  quoted. 

GsCb  GaouND  Dbt  wrre  thb  Cunkkb. 


P«rC«it 

P«rCMit 

lahimlSei. 

FlMlSM. 

cICmCh. 

of  Water. 

MiavtM. 

mnutm. 

00 

20.8 

2 

52 

06 

34.1 

115 

274 

1.0 

208 

160 

272 

15 

26.4 

167 

234 

2  0 

254 

127 

212 

2  5 

264 

103 

180 

3  0 

26  4 

45 

182 

3  5 

264 

07 

185 

4  5 

286 

63 

150 

50 

208 

73 

160 

55 

208 

76 

84 

6.0 

20.8 

68 

145 

Engineering  V**v«  \t>I.  53,  pp  13-14     J«n  r»  IQCK 
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"  The  experimente  quotwl  indicat^^  that  chloride  of  calcium  added 
in  small  percentages  either  U)  the  ground  clinker  as  a  powder  or  mixed 
with  the  water  for  gauging  has  an  important  eflfect  in  extending  the 
time  of  setting  of  Portland  cement,  and  so  far  as  the  investigations 
which  are  accessible  show  it  does  not  have  any  detrimental  effect  on  the 
permanent  strength  and  hardness. 

"  Chloride  of  calcium  is  a  dehquescent  material  which  rapidly  absorbs 
moisture,  and  it  is  possible  that  if  ground  dry  with  the  Portland-cement 
clinker,  even  to  the  amount  of  J  per  cent,  it  would  cause  the  material 
to  gather  dampness  and  thus  have  a  bad  effect.  The  chloride  of  calcium 
solution  can  be  added  readily  by  adding  it  to  the  water  used  in  gauging, 
since  it  dissolves  with  extreme  rapidity.  The  experiments  indicate  that 
the  set  can  be  controlled  by  using  less  than  J  per  cent,  which  would  be 
something  less  than  2  lbs.  to  the  barrel  of  Portland  cement.  Investiga- 
tions are  still  necessary  for  determining  whether  the  eflfect  of  chloride  of 
calcium  added  to  the  cement  before  grinding  is  permanent  in  its  eflfect s, 
and  whether  if  ground  with  the  cement  clinker  it  would  avert  any  detri- 
mental eflfect." 

List  of  references  on  use  of  calciiun  sulphate,  chloride,  etc. 

Candlot.    Ciments  et  chaux  hydrauliques. 

Carpenter,  R.  C.     Recent  experiments  v,iih  materials  which  retard  the  activity 

of  Portland  cement.     Engineering  News,  vol.  53,  pp.  13-14.    Jan.  5, 

1905. 
Deval,  L.    Composition  of  sulpho-aluminate  of  lime  (in  hydraulic  cements). 

Bull,  de  la  Soc.  d'Encourag.  I'lnd.  National,  vol.  5,  pp.  49-54.     1900. 

Abstract  in  Joum.  Soc.  Chem.  Industry,  vol.  19,  pp.  247-248. 
Deval,  L.    Action  of  sulphate  of  lime  on  cements.    Bull,  de  la  Soc.  d'Encourag. 

rind.  National,  no.  101,  p.  784-787.     1901.    Abstract  in  Joum.  Soc. 

Chem.  Industry,  vol.  21,  p.  257. 
Deval,  L.    Influence  of  calcium  sulphate  on  cements.    Thonindustrie  Zeitung, 

vol.  26,  pp.  913-915.     1902.    Abstract  in  Journ.  Soc.  Chem.  Industry, 

vol.  21,  pp.  971-972. 
Lewis,  F.  H.    Specifications  for  Portland  cements  and  cement  mortars.    Proc. 

Engrs.  Club,  Phila.,  vol.  11,  pp.  310-346.     1894. 
Ljamin,  N.    Abnormalities  in  the  initial  setting  of  cement.    Thonindustrie 

Zeitung,  vol.  26,  pp.  874-876.     1901.    Abstract  in  Joum.  Soc.  Chem. 

Industry,  vol.  21,  pp.  972-973. 
Nihoul,  E.,  and  Dufossez,  P.    Note  on  the  retardation  of  setting  of  Portland 

cement.    Bull.  Scient.  de  I'Assoc.  des  El^ves  des  Ecoles  sp^ciales  de 

Li^ge,  no.  3.    Abstract  in  Joum.  Soc.  Chem.  Industry,  vol.  21,  pp.  859- 
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Flo.  128.— Concrete-fiteel  bine 
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Bota  Steel  Co.    (EnginMrins  Nein.) 

[  {T9f0t9  p.  487. 
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Bohbnd,  P.  Hydration  oT  Portland  eement  ZmU.  M^rw.  ClwattB.  vol.  16^, 
pp.  101^1055.  ItNB.  Abrtract  in  Joum.  8ot.  Gbm  lodiMlfy,  voi  21; 
pp.  1244-1245. 


Storage.  Packing,  and  Market 


Ifeceaaity  for  storage.  —A  twofold  nceeaaty  eiiata  for 
apaco  at  a  modem  cement-pliint.  The  cement  will  in  many  eaav 
bo  improved  by  storage,  particularly  if  it  eao  be  ao  atorod  tliai  aar  wfll 
gain  aooeaa  to  the  maaa.  Aeration  in  the  atorafB  buikUog  ia,  howmtm, 
mnfy  poarihie;  and  in  oonaoquenoe  the  tendency  now  ia  in  the  diieetion 
of  aernllng  or  slaking  tho  clinker  hefon  grinding.  The  main  reaaoii 
for  storage  atill  remains  prominent.  It  ia  causod  by  the  fact  thai  while 
the  average  mill  runs  twelve  months  in  a  year,  the  oementnirOiag  parkid, 
in  moei  of  the  United  States,  is  practically  confined  to  six 
venlsaa.  This  of  course  neceasitates  very  eactedaive  storage 
<-i)ough  to  hold  at  least  three  months'  output  of  the  mill,  and  pfcfetmbly 
to  hold  six  months'  production.  This  moans  that  for  each  kiln  in  a  diy- 
I  troceaa  plant,  storage  space  for  at  least  20,000  barrels  should  be  provided. 
\.s  Portland  cement  dumped  from  a  conve>'or  will  pile  up  ao  aa  to 
voigh  about  90  to  100  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  the  storage  space  above  stated 
20,000  barrels)  would  be  equivalent  to  about  80,000  cubic  feet  for  each 
kiln  in  the  plant.  This  is  the  minimum  of  space  that  can  be  given  with 
-  tfcty,  and  an  allowance  of  150,000  cubic  feet  per  kiln  would  be  much 
ttcr  for  the  average  plant  in  the  Middle  or  Eastern  States.  In  the 
-outh  and  West  conditions  are  different,  and  much  leaa  alofige  apaoe  la 
.tK]uirod. 

The  question  aa  to  whether  this  storage  ia  to  be  mainly  for  unground 

linker  or  for  finished  cement  is  largely  a  question  of  climate.     Mills 

Ksated  in  wet  regions  will  bo  forced  to  carry  easentiaUy  all  their  surplus 

I  the  form  of  clinker,  because  of  the  deterioratioD  otherwise.    For  mili 

>catod  in  drier  reinonB  it  will  be  possible  to  carry  larger  proportkmald 

.unounta  of  finishod  cement.    For  other  reaaooa  clinker  storage  haa 

advantagea;  so  that  the  tendency  everywhere  aeema  to  be  in  the  diree- 

tion  of  providing  more  and  more  space  and  facilitios  for  the  atoracs  of 

unground  clinker. 

Designs  of  storage  buildings  and  bina.— In  F%k  128,  128,  130,  and 
131  arc  given  plans  of  several  recently  eraetad  storage  hHJHhp  aad 
^'ins.  Thoee  shown  in  Fig.  128  are  oooorBta-ateel  blna  eraeled  for  IIm 
i  ortland-ccment  plant  of  the  lUinoia  Steel  Co.  for 
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The  stock-house  and  bins  shown  in  Figs.  129,  130,  and  131  are  those 
of  the  Hudson  Portland  Cement  Co.  In  a  description  of  that  plant 
accompanying  these  figures  *  the  following  data  are  given:  "  The  stock- 
house  is  a  structure  410  feet  long  and  105  feet  wide,  having  as  founda- 
tions a  series  of  concrete  walls  founded  on  piles.  1 1  contains  throe  groups 
of  twenty  bios  each.    The  bins  are  of  wood,  their  walls  being  laid  up 


LONorrumNAL  section  of  rrocK  house,  showino  ooNvtYom  and  ilcvatom, 

-Tf—r^r  .:  _ 
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PART  PLAN 

Fia.  129. — Plan  and  sections  of  stock-hoiise,  Hudson  Portland  Cement  Co., 
showing  conveying  machinery.    (P^ngineering  News.) 

solid  of  2"X10"  and  2"X8"  pkmk  laid  flat  and  spiked  together.  The 
total  capacity  of  the  bins  Ls  200,000  barrels  of  cement.  Cement  is  con- 
veyed to  the  stock-house  from  the  mill  by  means  of  conveyor  26,  which 
discharges  into  the  boot  of  elevator  0.  This  elevator  discharges  into 
the  transverse  screw  conveyor  27,  which  spouts  onto  two  belt  conveyors 
running  lengthwise  of  the  building  over  the  bins.  From  these  belts 
the  cement  can  be  deflected  into  any  one  of  the  60  bins." 

♦  Engineering  News. 
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Testing  at  the  milL— The  conti^ntii  of  each  bb  ehould  be  "(wnplH 
M  eoon  an  it  in  fiUecl,  ami  i\w  UH\Lt\  phyiiteal  teet«  OMde  on  theae  aampjfia, 
mipplemeiiied  by  analyaia  U  need  be.  If  the  cement  ia  weak  or  iinaouiid, 
it  iM  far  better  in  every  way  to  detect  it  at  the  mill  than  to  nm  the  rialr 
of  having  it  rejected  at  the  work. 

Of  recent  years  it  has  become  the  faahicm,  in  apeeificationa  iur  cvmcot 
for  important  work,  to  require  that  the  purehaaer  ahoukl  be  '^ffitMttfHi 


Pic;  130  —Foundation  plan  of  cemoit  ttock-houM.  Hudtoo  Portland  CBoent  Co. 

at  thf  (vinnit-inili  by  an  mspector  (iiirin^  tlir  manufacture  and  ship- 
ment of  the  cement  covered  by  the  HixH-ititutions.  This  practice,  if 
taken  up  in  a  proper  spirit  by  both  sides,  will  prevent  many  dilficultiea 
and  miflunderetandinga,  so  that  it  has  a  good  moral  effect. 

Farther  than  that  the  gains  are  not  so  obvious.  Mill  inspection 
can  protect  the  purchaser  against  adulteration  after  burning,  but  as  ii 
hapficns  that  is  not  a  oonmion  vice  at  American  plants,  though  still 
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Fio.  131.— Plan  of  bina  in  cement  stock-bouse,  Hudson  Foctland  OeoMDt  Go. 

existing  in  Europe.  It  can  not  be  carried  out  so  as  to  insure  the  proper 
conduct  of  cariier  operations,  however.  In  any  case  it  invohrea  aome 
extra  work  for  the  mill  and  it  should  be  paid  for  separately. 

Packing  and  packing  weights.  -(Vment  packing  is  usually  carried 
out  mechanically,  with  relatively  little  differences  between  the  different 
devices  empkyed.  Packing  house  costs  will  commonl>'  range  between 
two  and  five  cents  per  barrel,  on  the  1900-19 15  price  k7\*cl. 

According  to  the  recently  issued  specifications  of  the  American 
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Table 
Capacity  or  Portland-cement  Barrels  and 


Nrnmbw 


T«t«l: 
Rasulu 
Avw 


Brand. 


Height 

between 

HeMb. 

Feet. 


ATerage. 


Diam- 
eter of 
Darrrl. 
Feet. 


Hori- 
tontal 
Area. 
8<i.  Ft. 


Capacity 

Barrel 

between 

Heads. 

Cu.  Ft. 


Depree- 
■ion, 

Cement 
below 
Head, 
Feet. 


Volume 
of  De- 
pression. 
Cu.  Ft. 


Giant 

Aben.  . 
Saylor's 

DyckerhofT 

Fwke  Lion  * 

Atlas 

Aalborg  f 

Final  Averages 


2.10 
2.08 
2  07 
2  01 
2  13 
2  12 
2.01 


1.430 
1  4a3 
1  412 
1  407 
1  38 
1.437 
1.455 


1.605 
1  546 


671 
554 


1  496 


622 
662 


495 
219 
249 
123 
186 
446 
327 


0  12 
0.04 
0  07 
0.07 
0  03 
0  17 
0  10 


2.09 


1.418 


1.679 


3  292 


0.09 


0  171 
0  059 
0  096 
0  093 
0.039 
0  235 
0.148 


0  120 


•  Hanover. 


f  Denmark. 


t  Partial  average*.     To  be  compared  only  with 


Society  for  Testing  Materials,  quoted  later,  Portland  cement  should  he 
packed  in  bags  of  94  lbs.  net  weight,  four  of  which  make  a  barrel  of 
376  lbs.  net.  Several  other  important  specifications  require  a  barrel 
of  170  kg.  net.  In  ordinary  calculations  it  is  often  assumed  for  con- 
convenience  that  a  barrel  of  Portland  cement  weighs  400  11)8.  gross  or 
380  lbs.  net.  The  following  table  (209),  published  some  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Sanford  Thompson,*  gives  the  results  of  a  series  of  actual  tests  on 
the  weight,  size,  etc.,  of  cement  barrek: 

At  present  a  very  large  proportion  of  American  cement  is  marketed 
in  sacks  or  bags,  packing  in  wood  Ix  ing  almost  entirely  confined  to 
cement  intended  for  export  or  coastwise  shipment.  Foreign  cement,  of 
course,  reaches  the  American  market  in  barrels,  but  imported  cements 
are  becoming  of  less  consequence  each  year. 

When  cement  is  packed  in  wood,  the  barrels  are  usually  charged  for 
at  a  rate  sufficient  to  give  a  slight  profit  to  the  packing  department  of 
the  mill.  Bags  and  sacks  are  also  charged  extra,  with  a  rebate  for 
returned  bags.  In  figuring  the  cost  of  cement  manufacture  it  is  there- 
fore unnecessary  to  include  the  actual  cost  of  the  packages,  but  the 
labor  and  power  used  in  the  packing-house  must  be  figured  in. 


•  Thompson,  Sanford  E.  Weights  of  Portland  cement  and  capacity  of  cement 
barrels.  Engineering  News.  Oct.  4,  1900.  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the 
subject,  reference  should  be  made  to  Taylor  and  Thompson's  "Concrete,  Plain  and 
Reinforced, "  1905,  pp.  216  et  seq. 
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20B. 


WiUHiT  or  Ooinsinw. 

(HowAao  A.  Ca 

mm.) 

VoImmo(CmmiIp« 

Bmtw. 

N«4  Wdslll  ol 

W«i|lM  pm  Cvbi*  Foot. 

wy. 

avt 

C^ 

"&?«,• 

Ka 

piSa. 

fsst 

,fc=3: 

RSS 

f!S:t 

ASt 

3  847 

4  173 
4  102 
40B2 

3  080 

4  270 
3  764 
4.068 

'8.'622' 
8606 
8.482 
8.608 

881.0 
3742 
8870 
373.2 
8780 
8774 
370.7 

3714 
378  0 
8700 
370  2 

113.81 
118  46 

122  75 

123  16 
120  11 
117  64 
11671 

01.88 
80  20 
04.24 
08.18 
88.82 
100.40 
01.40 

20  0 

3  161 

24  8 

3.168 

22.7 

3031 
3  147 
3.211 
3  206 

106.64 
108.20 
100.46 
103.04 

006 
803 

266 
22 
21  1 
233 

3  170 

4.070 

8.662t 

377.4 

874.11 

118.70 

02.68 

106.061 

86.4d   24.0 

UI»bf»Mb. 


I  Bos  rodnd  ov«r  bar. 


Ar«l«.~Pftp«  wiidM  •bMrt  1  lb. 


Pftddng  wei^ts  of  di£ferent  countries. — The  normal  or  legal  weighU 
of  tho  cement  packafcce — bags  and  kMureb — of  the  chief-producing  ooun- 
trics  may  be  Rummariscd  as  follows: 


Table  209. 
PAcnxa  WBioBTi  or  Cbmkiit  in  CmBr  CouNrmns. 


B«f«h.  kc  -  BMT«b.  U«. 


UniUxl  States 
Ati^mlia 

1-i 

iiritAin. 
I  nmre 

I>cninark.. 

ItelyiHin 

Switaeriand. . . 

Aurtrm 

Qennany.. . 


171.66-376 
170  10-375 
158  76-350 
Variable; 
170 
170 
170 
200 
200 
170 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  uni- 
formity growing  up  in  this  matter,  in  spite  of  the  appearance  of  diveraty 
due  to  different  ways  of  quoting  the  weights  and  ci  dividing  the  barreL 
For  example,  the  United  States,  Australia,  Germany,  Denmark  and 
Belgium  |>ack  a  barrel  of  ckwe  to  170  kg.  or  375  U>s.  net;  though  they 
divide  this  unit  into  from  two  to  four  sacks,  which,  of  course,  range  from 
42|  to  85  kg.  each. 
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As  against  this  group,  there  are  Canada  and  Enf^Iand,  packing  the 
old  export  barrels  of  3 J  bushels- 350  lbs.  net.  There  are  Switzerland 
and  Austria  itsing  a  sack  of  50  kg.  gromt  and  a  barrel  of  200  kg.  gross. 
And,  highest  normal  unit  of  all,  France  packs  sacks  of  50  and  100  kg. 
net  respectively. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  none  of  these  units  (except  those  of  France) 
make  an  aliquot  part  of  a  short  ton,  a  long  ton  or  a  metric  ton. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

ooenm,  prices  and  phoduction. 

In  ai^  diacuflsion  of  the  costa  of  Portland  cement  numufacUire,  and 
of  tlic  past  and  future  trend  of  prices,  it  will  be  obviously  UM'kfls  to  take 
into  oonsideratiun  the  exaggerated  figures  of  the  past  five  yean  in 
respect  to  either  factor.  These  prices  are  transitory,  being  cxpresMd 
in  a  ver>'  biuily  depreoiuted  currency ;  as  sanity  slowly  returns  to  individ- 
uals and  to  governnientA  we  may  fairly  expect  to  see  a  return  toward 
our  ohler  baxex  of  comparison.  Yet  even  here  we  can  not  expect  too 
much  in  the  nc*ar  future;  we  will  in  all  probabiUty  not  get  down  again 
to  the  cost  and  price  level  of  1900,  for  example,  for  twenty  years.  Many 
of  us  in  fact  do  not  believe  that  we  can  ever  return  to  the  low  leveb 
established  in  1896-1898  at  any  time,  in  such  industries  as  have  any 
extensive  use  for  coali  oil  and  steel.  The  reasons  for  this  doubt  arise 
from  consideration  of  certain  conditions  which  are  beginning  to  affect 
the  world's  supplies  of  these  groat  basal  commodities;  the  facts  and 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  thorn  have  been  elsewhere^  discussed  in  the 
detail  which  their  importance  demands.  Here  we  need  on^y  point  out 
that  these  uncertainties  as  to  the  future  course  of  costs  and  prices  do 
exist,  and  that  they  will  affect  ver>'  seriously  the  trend  of  affairs  in 
industries  itsing  these  particular  cotmnodities  in  any  extensive  way. 
The  Portland  cement  industr>'  happens  to  be  one  of  these. 

In  order  to  make  use  of  data  accumulated  by  various  plants  over  a 
'  ' !-  series  of  years,  we  must  therefore  take  into  account  the  a%'erage 
of  commodity  prices.  Reference  to  pages  7-9  and  to  Fig.  132  will 
serve  to  expbun  both  the  necessity  for  doing  this,  and  the  uses  to  which 
the  data  so  treated  may  be  put.  In  all  of  the  discussion  in  the  present 
chapter  it  is  to  be  understocxl  that  the  (Uta  are  based  on  the  1910-1915 
price-lf^vrl  as  being  equal  to  100.  These  six  years,  which  showed 
very  little  fluctuation  in  the  average  level  of  commodity  prices,  wn 
convenient  for  our  pmsent  purpose;  and  data  prcsentc<l  on  tliat  basis 
will  Ik*  of  permanent  value  and  iu*e.  They  are  convertible  into  figures 
for  any  specific  year  by  simple  multiplication  of  the  191(K1915  data  by 

*  Coal,  Iron  and  W.ir:  n  Htiuly  in  IiuliiMrblism  luutt  and  futurr  New  York. 
1920;  London,  1921. 

-it*.! 
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the  index  number  for  the  particular  year  in  question,  as  given  in  Table 
2,  page  7.  For  example,  to  convert  a  cost  or  a  price  figure  quoted 
on  the  1910  basis  to  its  1918  value,  we  would  multiply  by  1.96;  to 
convert  it  to  the  high  figure  of  our  post-war  period,  culminating  in  1920, 
we  would  multiply  the  1910-1915  figure  by  2.44.  For  the  years  imme- 
diately in  prospect,  we  may  safely  assume  that  in  the  course  of  five 
years — say  by  1926 — we  will  reach  an  average  level  of  150;  and  that  by 
1936  we  may  be  down  again  to  120  or  thereabouts. 

In  order  to  give  a  concrete  example  of  how  the  war-time  fluctuations 
in  currency  values  affected  cement  costs,  the  following  data  arc  service- 
able. They  cover  the  experience,  during  the  years  1913  to  1921  inclu- 
sive, of  a  very  large  group  of  American  mills,  representing  in  total  about 
one-quarter  of  the  Portland  cement  output  of  the  United  States.  The 
actual  costs  of  these  mills  are  later  discussed;  hence  we  are  interested 
in  the  yearly  fluctuations,  and  on  that  account  I  have  reduced  all  the 
costs  to  a  basis  of  100  for  the  year  1915. 


Table  210. 
Fluctuations  in  Cement  Costs,  1913-1921. 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

Average  expenses  per  barrel 

105 

105 

100 

117 

162 

209 

211 

261 

233 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  costs  of  cement  manufacture  varied  closely 
enough  with  the  changes  in  average  commodity  costs  as  tabulated  on 
page  7. 

Costs  of  Portland  Cement  Manufacture. 

Elements  of  cost. — The  factors  which  fix  the  cost  of  cement  manu- 
facture at  any  given  plant,  or  in  the  industry  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be 
sunmiarized  and  grouped  as  follows: 

A.  Cost  of  cement  materials  delivered  at  mill. 

1.  Quarry  labor. 

2.  Quarry  supplies. 

3.  Transportation  to  mill. 

B.  Mill  costs  proper. 

4.  Mill  labor. 

5.  Coal  for  fuel  and  power. 

6.  Gypsum,  oil,  supplies. 
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7.  Mill  iiu|)ennt4siideiioe  And  lAbotmioiy. 

8.  Mill  ropain. 


r.  Adminisiratm  and  KUing 

9.  Salarios  and  cxpoom  MJes  dopArtment. 

10.  Salaries  and  expemm  feneral  offices. 

11.  Insuraiioe  and  taxes. 

D.  Depredation  alkmances  for  quarry  and  mill. 

If  the  costs  inclu(lo<l  under  A,  B  and  C,  arc  just  covered  by  the  pries 
of  tlie  cement,  the  mill  can  run  and  be  kept  in  condition;  but  taken  ofver 
any  long  period  there  would  be  no  profits  of  any  sort,  and  the  capital 
umhI  would  not  have  paid  interest  Of  coutk  no  sane  person  wouki 
int<«ntionally  go  into  a  business  of  that  sort,  but  unfortunately  a  good 
many  companies  have  made  a  recoid  just  like  that,  or  worse.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  obvious  that  the  bulk  of  the  output  must  necessarily 
be  sold  at  a  profit,  or  the  indu8tr>'  would  have  died  out  long  ago. 

It  might  be  added,  abo  that  if  the  average  scUiiiK  price  merel)y 
amounts  to  A  +  B+C,  though  the  mill  would  just  pay  its  way,  it  might 
not  remain  in  the  hands  of  its  original  owners.  For  if  the  original 
capital  had  been  raised  in  part  by  means  of  a  bond  issue,  the  interest 
charges  or  sinking  fund  requirements  on  these  bonds  could  not  be  met 
under  the  condition  assumed.  That  contingency  also  has  arrived  to  a 
number  of  American  plants  during  the  past  twenty  years.  For  further 
consideration  of  the  financial  aspects  of  such  enterprises,  the  reader 
must  be  referred  to  a  publication  ^  which  represented  about  the  fint 
attempt  to  deal  sanely  with  promotion  possibilities,  and  which  contains 
matter  Htill  serviceable  in  that  connection. 

Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  unless  the  items  D  are  abo  covered  by 
the  selling  price  of  the  cement,  the  company  will  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
period  find  itself  without  any  raw  materials  left  on  its  quarry  lands,  and 
with  a  mill  that  has  gradually  gone  to  pieces  from  oM  age.  This  too 
has  happened  to  a  few  American  plants;  and  will  probably  happen  to 
others  in  the  course  of  time. 

The  four  groups  of  cost-factors  above  noted  wiD  be  discussed  in  turn. 

A,  Cost  of  cement  materials  at  milL— The  methods  and  actual  exca- 
vation cost  of  cement  materiab  is  ^JTii—wri^  with  very  reoent  and 
entirely  reliable  figures  for  cost  of  a  number  o£  actual  operations,  on 
pages  352  to  3JV5.  Here  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  add  to  these  figures 
the  two  elements  which  were  purposely  omitted  in  the  earlier  disrussion 

*  The  PbrUand  Cement  ln<htiitr>'  from  a  ruutnctd  SUndpoint,  New  York,  IMS. 
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Uoforcncc  is  made,  of  course,  to  transportation  charRos  and  to  quarry 
depreciation. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  there  is  a  very  wide  variety  as  between 
different  plants.  Most  of  the  older  plants  in  the  East  and  Middle  West 
are  located  at  or  very  close  to,  their  quarries,  and  in  these  cases  trans- 
portation of  raw  materials  to  the  mill  may  be  a  very  small  item  of  cost. 
But  in  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  plants,  and  these  not  by  any  means 
the  smaller  ones,  there  is  a  more  or  leas  heavy  rail  charge  to  be  added 
to  the  quarry  cost  on  one  or  lx)th  of  the  raw  mat<»rials.  And  there  are 
also  a  few  plants — and  here  agjiin  some  very  large  ones — which  buy  one 
or  more  of  the  raw  materials.  It  is  obvioas  that  these  matters  can  not 
be  discassed  in  detail  without  practically  designating  the  plants  under 
discussion,  so  I  am  merely  noting  these  facts  here,  in  order  to  assure  the 
reader  that  they  are  allowed  for  in  the  data  presented  later. 

In  addition  to  actual  working  and  transport  costs  the  raw  materials 
should  carr>'  certain  other  charges  and  allowances.  These  must  cover 
the  depreciation  or  replacement  charges  of  all  sorts — on  quarr>'  equip- 
ment, on  the  first  cost  of  opening  and  preparing  the  operation,  and  on 
the  raw  material  supply  itself.  It  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider 
all  of  these  together  under  heading  D,  depreciation  allowances. 

Records  of  a  numlx»r  of  important  mills,  ranging  in  size  from  medium 
to  very  large,  and  showing  a  wide  range  in  types  of  raw  materials  used, 
gave  costs  (per  barrel  of  cement)  for  raw  material  delivered  at  mill 
that  ranged  from  5.8  cents  up  to  21.19  cents.  The  three  highest  costs 
were  due  in  each  case,  not  to  high  quarry  costs  but  to  high  freight  rates 
from  quarry  to  mill.  The  arithmetical  average  for  the  entire  lot  would 
be  13.28  cents  per  barrel  cement.  A  weighted  average  would  l)e  some- 
what higher,  since  some  of  the  very  largest  of  the  mills  had  the  highest 
raw  material  costs.  But  for  the  American  industry  as  a  whole  the 
unweighted  average  is  probably  fair  enough,  on  the  1910-1915  price 
level. 

B.  Mill  costs  proper. — The  mill  costs  proper,  as  here  defined,  include 
all  the  charges  for  drying,  grinding  and  burning  the  raw  materials,  for 
grinding  and  packing  the  cement,  and  for  the  necessary  chemical  and 
mechanical  supervision  of  these  operations.  They  should  also  include 
depreciation  charges  against  the  mill,  but  for  convenience  these  allow- 
ances will  be  taken  up,  like  quarry  depreciation,  under  D. 

Mill  costs  are  made  up  of  a  very  large  number  of  items,  which  can 
be  grouped  either  by  department  or  by  character  of  cost  itself.  The 
former  is  convenient  from  one  point  of  view,  and  has  been  considered 
earlier  in  this  volume  where  fuel  and  power  costs  are  discussed  by  depart- 
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ment.    For  our  present  purpow«  it  will  be  far  morp  uflpful  to  group 
them  in  the  other  way,  according  to  the  ehanielMr  of  the  «xiet  iti*ni  iturlf. 

Looked  at  in  this  manner  we  can  piek  out  immediately  two  lance 
item»^ihoee  rekting  to  bbor,  and  thow  refaoing  to  fuel  and  power. 
The  bbor  and  ooal  itema,  taken  together,  make  up  commonly  thre»* 
quarters  of  all  the  mill  oosta.  The  baknoe  is  manic  up  by  certain  sup- 
pliee— i.e.,  gypeum,  oil,  repair  parte,  etc. — and  by  the  ooat  of  superin- 
tendence, mill  office  and  laboratory. 

The  ordinary  range  in  distribution  of  the  different  items  is  brought 
out  well  enough  by  the  tabulation  following,  covering 
at  five  mills,  in  percentages  oC  the  total  mill 


Table  211. 
If  ILL  Costs. 


Itmm, 

No.  1. 

No.  3. 

No.l. 

No.  4. 

No.  ft. 

Awmmm 

Imhfif           

26 
23 
26 
22 
3 

PiwCml 
43 
18 
24 
13 
2 

PmCooL 
30 
16 
23 
25 
6 

28 
27 
26 
15 

4 

PtirC«ai. 
20 
15 

23 
26 

7 

31 

Kiln  ooal 

8iuipliar!7 

20 
20 

Oi6^.«tfl 

4» 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Of  the  costs  above  tabulated,  one  has  been  heretofore  published  by 
another  engineer;  the  remainder  are  from  my  own  records.  It  mif^ht  be 
noted  that  two  exceptional  mills  arc  included,  one  as  regards  high  labor 
cost,  another  as  reptfds  power  plant.  But  these  exceptions,  being  in 
opposite  directions,  are  smoothed  out  by  the  arithmetical  avenge  given 
in  the  last  column. 

As  to  total  costs  per  barrel,  records  covering  an  important  group  of 
mills  show  (always  on  the  1910-1915  price  levd,  be  it  untlcrstood)  total 
iMMix  that  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  The  lowest  mill  cost  for  a  3rear 
ro  was  36  cents  per  barrel;  the  highest  was  70}  cents;  the  arith- 
1 1  TRgc  for  the  group,  covering  i)erhap8  a  quarter  or  more  of  the 

tui... .....  :ican  cement  output  during  that  period,  wbs  53  cents.    This, 

however,  happens  to  be  entirely  too  high,  because  the  very  large  mills  in- 
cIiKii^i  had  by  far  the  lowest  mill  costs,  while  two  very  exoepiioiml  smaD 
mills  have  too  much  effect  on  the  merely  arithmetical  average.  Weigfated 
by  barrels  of  output,  the  avenge  would  be  reduced  to  a  total  miD  cost 
of  about  42  cents  per  barrel 
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Total  cost  on  cars. — Tho  sum  of  the  two  cost-j^roups  so  far  consid- 
ered (A  and  B)  is  of  course  the  actual  net  cost  of  cement  on  cars;  (iis- 
regarding  depreciation,  administrative  expenses,  sales  and  advertising. 
This  sum,  which  is  of  course  not  a  pro|x»r  basis  for  fixing  prices,  ranged 
for  an  important  number  of  mills,  during  periods  of  a  year  or  more — still 
on  the  191Q-1915  price  level — from  54.24  cents  up  to  91.70  cents  \k'v 
barrel,  f.o.b.  cars  at  mill.  The  arithmetical  average  for  the  mills  con- 
sidered is  64.55  cents.  But  here  again  the  large  mills  had  the  lowest 
costs,  so  that  a  properly  weighted  average  would  fall  between  55  and 
60  cents  per  barrel. 

The  relation  between  the  main  items  in  the  cost  f.o.b.  cars  and  the 
fluctuation  of  both  these  items  and  the  total,  over  a  period  of  recent 
years,  is  well  shown  in  the  table  below,  which  gives  the  actual  data  for 
three  companies  of  various  sizes  none  of  which  were  included  in  the  group 
above  noted,  for  the  years  1913-1921  inclusive.  It  may  be  noted  that 
the  order  in  which  these  three  companies  are  arranged  in  Table  212  fol- 
lowing has  purposely  no  relation  to  the  size  of  the  company : 


Table  212. 
Quarry  and  Mill  Costs  of  Cement,  1913-1921. 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

Company  A. 
Coal 

20.06 
12.72 
24.27 

19.65 
12.97 
26.10 

18.24 
12.23 
23.86 

19.23 
13.49 
26.95 

27.18 
16.54 
32  89 

34.00 
22.70 
40.56 

32.86 
23.75 
48.16 

44.53 
26.57 
54.46 

34  18 

Material 

Labor 

26  35 
40.38 

Company  B. 
Coal 

57.05 

22  10 

8.58 

16  70 

4.78 

58.72 

23.20 

8.83 

19.25 

4.82 

54.33 

21.70 

10  64 

16  17 

3  99 

59.67 

25.80 
9  02 

16.82 
5  11 

76.61 

48.67 

12  32 

23  04 

8.07 

97.26 

36.58 
16  59 

28.18 
10.24 

104.77 

33  39 
19  98 
25  06 
11.39 

127.56 

66.83 
28.92 
3:^.73 
17.49 

100.91 
48.80 

Material 

Labor 

Repairs 

25  05 
24  19 
15.78 

Company  C. 
Coal 

52.16 

21  52 
10  06 
14  84 

56.10 

19.66 
12.10 
16.50 

52.50 

18.26 
11.30 
16.14 

56.75 

23.10 

7.84 
20.44 

92.10 

41.84 
11.56 
26.35 

91.59 

45.71 
19  37 
35.72 

89.82 

37.14 
21.00 
35.53 

146.97 

58  41 
24.87 
45.61 

113.82 
45  .54 

Material 

Labor 

30  53 

31  50 

46  42 

48.35 

45.70 

51.38 

79  75 

100.80 

94.67 

128.89 

107.57 

C.  Administrative  and  selling  costs. — Heretofore  we  have  been 
dealing  with  items  of  cost  which  have  some  necessary  and  reasonable 
relation  to  the  work  done,  but  in  C  and  D  we  reach  cost  items  of  another 
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chmi  and  in  ooiMmqtiwifle  they  ihow  a  far  wider  vaHalioo  per  btfrol  oi 
output  tluii)  do  any  of  the  other  ooet  itana. 

The  adminiatraUvo  and  aelling  ooets  may  rmn^e  from  5  cents  a  barrel 
to  25  oenta  and  perhapa  more,  though  it  muet  be  admitted  that  weh 
extremes  are  exoeptlonaL  The  wide  ranfe  is  due,  not  to  variation  in 
eabriea  and  general  expeneee,  but  to  differeooee  in  ■elling  methode  and 
agreements.    Other  overhead  charges  also  vary  widely. 

As  typical  of  the  wide  range  in  theee  overhead  items,  from  mill  to 
mill  ami  from  year  to  year,  the  actual  costs  of  such  items  totaled  as 
ff)llowii  for  four  American  companies  for  the  yean  1013  to  1021  inehirive. 
Tho  totals  cover,  in  each  case,  general  and  administrative  expenses* 
HolUng  and  shipping  costs,  advertanng,  taxea,  insurance,  etc  AO  are 
quoted  in  cents  per  barret 

Table  213. 
OvBBBBAO  Co0n  or  CsMKurr  ConpAJrats,  101^1021. 


Ymr 

Company  D. 

Co«|Muiy  B. 

Co.ip..,P. 

CammmwO. 

1013 

15.70  CU. 

12  38cU. 

18  08ets. 

ISaOcte. 

1014 

17   13 

14  00 

16  11 

16  77 

1016 

17  43 

13  02 

12.86 

14  84 

1016 

12  04 

17.71 

23.03 

14.60 

1017 

21.74 

23  86 

16.61 

1018 

27.80 

32.33 

43  37 

81  04 

1010 

28  68 

33.32 

46  83 

34  03 

1030 

26.64 

31.84 

36.23 

33.72 

1021 

38.61 

31.17 

40.33 

40.81 

D.  Depreciation  Allowances.— All  of  the  cofrt  items  grouped  under 
A,  Bf  and  C,  are  paid  out  in  cash,  and  most  of  them  at  frequent  and 
rcgtilAr  inten^als;  for  these  reasons  they  can  not  easily  be  overlooked  or 
misunderstood.  But  with  regard  to  allowances  for  depreciation, 
obsolesence  and  raw  material  depletion  the  case  is  very  different; 
these  are  not  items  of  current  outgo,  but  they  are  matters  which  accu- 
mulate over  long  periods  and  then  are  apt  to  come  somewhat  as  a  sar> 
prise. 

Taking  u|)  first  the  matter  of  raw  material  depletion,  we  can  see  that 
a  quarr>'  will  be  rxh.nusted  some  day,  so  that  each  ton  of  mek  quarried 
sliould  carr>'  an  allowance  to  cover  this  fact.  What  is  rairly  seen  so 
clearly,  howe\Tr,  is  that  this  allowance  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
cost  of  the  quarry;  it  should  be  based  on  the  cost  of  bu^nng  nnoihn  and 
equi>'alent  quarry.  For  example,  there  is  a  mthrr  important  plant 
which  now  has  perhapa  five  or  ten  years'  supply  of  limrstone,    Its  old 
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propertiee  cost  a  few  dollars  per  acre;  a  depiction  charge  on  this  basis 
might  fairly  be  one-tenth  cent  per  ton.  But  when  the  existing  quarry  is 
gone,  there  is  now  no  other  supply  within  say  ten  miles  of  the  mill,  and 
this  new  supply,  under  the  circumstances,  is  likely  to  cost  rather  more 
than  a  few  dollars  per  acre.  So  a  replacement  charge  begun  over  ten 
years  ago  should  have  amounted  not  to  one-tenth  cent  per  ton,  but  to 
several  cents. 

It  is  hard  to  value  the  matter  exactly,  but  to  jud^t*  from  my  own 
acquaintance  with  the  conditions  at  a  very  largo  number  of  mills,  1 
should  say  that  90  per  cent  of  the  American  mills  have  ample  supplies — 
sufficient  to  run  from  20  to  100  years  or  more — bought  at  very  reason- 
able figures;  and  that  the  depletion  allowance  might  range  from  a 
maximum  of  perhaps  one  cent  a  barrel  down  to  one-tenth  cent  per  ton 
of  rock.  On  the  other  hand  perhaps  10  per  cent  of  existing  mills  will 
have  to  do  something  about  new  raw  material  supplies  in  the  course  of 
ten  years;  in  such  cases  the  depletion  allowance  should  be  fixed  with 
reference  not  to  the  original  cost  of  the  old  land,  but  to  the  cost  of  obtain- 
ing new  properties. 

As  for  plant  depreciation,  that  is  also  intangible  and  uncertain.  If 
no  entirely  new  methods  or  processes  appear  within  the  next  fifteen 
years,  an  allowance  of  5  per  cent  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  old  plant  will 
be  more  than  enough  to  cover  normal  depreciation,  provided  of  course 
that  the  usual  repairs  are  kept  up  from  year  to  year.  For  the  plants 
built  before  1916,  the  allowance  suggested  would  be  equivalent  to 
around  five  cents  per  barrel  of  cement  produced;  for  plants  built  during 
the  war-boom,  it  might  amount  to  ten  or  even  fifteen  cents  per 
barrel. 

The  range  and  trend  of  total  costs. — If  we  add  together  the  various 
partial  costs  whose  details  have  lx?en  discussed  above,  we  find  a  total 
cost  which  varies  from  mill  to  mill,  but  still  more  strikingly  from  year 
to  year.  This  point  is  well  shown  in  Table  214  following,  which  gives 
total  costs  at  a  large  group  of  American  mills,  representing  together 
around  a  quarter  of  the  total  American  output  of  Portland  cement.  The 
table  covers  the  period  1913  to  1921  inclusive;  and  like  the  preceding 
the  costs  are  stated  in  cents  per  barrel. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  large  group  tabulated  above  represent 
about  the  lowest-cost  large  fraction  of  the  American  industry;  for  the 
American  industry  taken  as  a  whole  the  average  cost  of  cement  shipped 
would  be  from  10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  higher  than  the  costs  in  Table 
214,  according  to  the  year  and  to  local  conditions  as  regard  coal, 
labor,  etc. 
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Tablb  214. 
Total  Omrs  or  Cbmbnt  MANurAcrvBc,  1913-1021 


Y«ir. 

^"^"^r^^tisijr^' 

Y«r. 

'•-'Jsvt.'ciir--- 

1913 
1914 
1915 
1915 
1917 

73  4  eta. 
73  14 
695 
798 
113.9 

1918 
1919 
1930 
1931 

145  4eU 
145  7 

isi  2 
U*2   5 

The  course  of  cement  prices,  1880  1920.— The  courw  of  Portkiid 
eement  pricos  in  the  United  States  has  shown  very  clearly  the  eflfects  of 
various  factors  in  the  industry  in  the  period  1880  to  1920. 

At  the  outset,  the  price  of  Portland  oement  in  our  scahoard  cities 
ranged  from  S2.50  to  $3.50  per  barrel  during  all  the  period  prior  to  1800. 
The  bulk  of  our  supply  was  imported  at  that  time,  and  foreign  makm 
fixeil  American  prices  by  consequence.  The  effects  of  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  American  industry  are  shown  in  the  steady  fall  in  prices 
as  that  industry  came  to  take  a  larger  and  larger  share  of  the  home  mar- 
ket. Up  to  around  1895  the  American  industry  was  still  working  along 
old  lines  of  manufacture,  and  prices  normally  ranged  between  $2.00 
and  $2.50  per  barrel,  a  striking  testimony  to  the  high  manufacturing 
costs  under  old  methods  of  burning. 

FVom  around  1895  onward  the  full  effect  of  the  rotary  kiln  method 
begsn  to  be  shown  in  average  costs  and,  by  consequence,  in  average 
prices.  Prices  pitched  down  with  scarcely  an  interruption,  reaching  an 
average  of  88  cents  per  barrel  in  1904  as  compared  with  $1.02  as  late 
as  1898.  A  little  later  there  was  renewed  pressure  on  prices,  owing  in 
part  to  the  adoption  of  the  long  Idln.  The  economies  due  to  this  im- 
provemoit  were,  ss  has  been  stated  earlier,  reUtive|y  slight;  but  they 
brought  about  further  price  reductions  as  shown  in  table  215  below. 

So  far  I  have  been  speaking  of  nominal  prices,  as  expressed  in  Amsfw 
lean  currency.  But  the  ezperienoe  of  the  world  since  1913  has  convinced 
eveiyone  that  prices  d  any  singfe  commodity,  expressed  in  currency 
values,  are  to  a  huge  extent  unreal,  because  the  eunvney  itself  is  in 
couTK  of  fluctuation.  In  order  to  get  a  fair  idea  of  what  has  hsppened 
to  cement  prices  during  the  period  1890  to  1920.  I  haw  therrfore  cal- 
culated, in  the  last  column  of  table  215,  the  real  prices,  which  equal  the 
nominal  prices  divided  by  the  average  prioe  index  of  the  year.  TUs 
matter  has  been  already  discussed  in  the  Introduction,  oo  pages  7 
and  9. 
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In  Fig.  132  the  rviil  prices  are  shown  graphically  for  the  entire  period 
1890  to  1920,  inclusive. 
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Fig.  132. — "  Real  "  prices  of  Portland  cement,  1890-1920;   being  currency  prices 
reduced  to  true  values  by  means  of  average  price  index. 

The  Production  of  Portland  Cement 


World's  cement  industry  and  output. — There  are  no  precise  data 
available  as  to  the  production  of  Portland  cement  throughout  the  world, 
and  of  course  during  very  recent  years  the  cement  industry  has  been 
hopelessly  disorganized,  in  most  countries,  less  by  the  real  war  than  by 
the  semi-peace  which  followed.  It  is  questionable  if  during  any  year 
since  1913,  for  example,  the  total  world  output  has  been  as  high  as  was 
reached  in  that  year.  Beginning  with  1922  we  may  fairly  expect  a 
resumption  of  the  growth  of  the  cement  industry,  perhaps  at  something 
approaching  its  old  rate  of  increase. 
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Tablb  215. 

NOMDrAL  AITD  RbAL,  OF  POvrLAMD  CSMBirT,  IM^tUO, 


Y«M. 

£S«^2aK. 

AWB^t  PrivM. 

-nir^ 

1880 

3.00 

84 

924Q 

IWl 

2  13 

84 

2  54 

1802 

2  11 

70 

267 

1808 

1  01 

70 

2  42 

18M 

1  73 

73 

2  40 

1806 

1  60 

70 

220 

1808 

1  67 

67 

235 

1807 

1  61 

67 

2.40 

1808 

1  62 

60 

3.36 

1800 

1  43 

76 

1  88 

1000 

1  00 

83 

1  31 

1001 

0.00 

81 

1  22 

1003 

1  21 

84 

1  44 

1003 

1  24 

86 

1  46 

1004 

0  88 

84 

1  05 

1006 

0  M 

87 

1  08 

1006 

1   13 

02 

1  23 

1007 

1   11 

07 

1  14 

1008 

0  K5 

03 

0024 

1000 

0  813 

05 

0886 

1910 

0  801 

00 

0000 

ion 

0  844 

06 

0870 

MIJ 

0  813 

100 

0813 

I'.tl.i 

1  005 

101 

0005 

\\n  \ 

0027 

100 

0027 

I'ji:. 

0  8fK) 

101 

0.861 

U)ir> 

I    1(« 

124 

0.880 

VMl 

1  ;i>4 

176 

0770 

lOlK 

1  506 

106 

0  814 

1010 

1  71 

212 

0.807 

loao 

2.01 

344 

0.8» 

The  world's  tot4il  output  of  hydraulic  ocinento  for  the  latest  dates 
obtainable  ha8  Ix^en  placed  ^  at  37  million  tons  annuaUy.  Of  coum' 
this  total  includes  not  only  Portland,  but  natural,  ^ntppior  and  pusiobui 
cement,  hydraulic  lime,  etc.  There  is  no  use  attempting  to  make  cor- 
rections for  these  leas  important  hydraulic  products;  they  reach  their 
maximum  importance  in  France,  where  the  natural,  slag  and  grappicf 
cement  output  is  something  over  one  miOioo  tons,  as  agaiiMt  a  Port- 
land output  of  a  little  under  one  miDicm.  In  most  other  eountiies 
PorUand  represents  all  or  almont  all  of  the  cement  now  produced.  We 
can  fairly  assume  that  in  the  yrar^  covered  the  amount  of  Pbrtland 
cement  alone  reached  35  million  metric  tons.    With  rMOonihle  hick 
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in  the  way  of  reconstruction  of  industries  and  finances,  the  world  will 
probably  take  at  least  50  million  tons  of  Portland  cement  by  1930. 
The  world  total  alwve  stated  was  divided  by  continents  as  follows: 

Europe 17,861,400  metric  tons 

North  America  17,629,700      " 

Asia 1,049,300      " 

Australia 254,000      " 

Africa 152,400      " 

Worid  total 37,038,200  metric  tons 

The  more  important  producers,  having  a  yearly  output  above  100,000 
tons,  are 

United  States 16,103,600  metric  tons 

British  Empire 4,872,.'>00      " 

France  and  colonics 2,058,400      "        " 

Belgium 2,032,000      " 

Germany 7,193,300      " 

In  considering  this  last  item  we  must  recall  that  it  is  at  present  reduced 
to  a  considerable  extent.  France,  Denmark  and  Poland  have  gained 
producing  cement  plants  at  the  expense  of  the  former  German  total. 
It  is  probable  that  at  present  the  German  Republic  still  holds  second 
place  as  a  producer,  but  it  is  also  probable  that  this  rank  is  held  by  a 
very  narrow  margin  as  against  the  British  Empire  and  France.  With 
the  normal  development  of  the  British  and  French  regions,  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  Germany  will  rank  higher  than  fourth  by  1930. 

The  countries  which  will  show  the  highest  future  rates  of  growth, 
aside  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  seem  likely  to  be  South  Africa 
and  Australia,  both  having  adequate  fuel  supplies.  Argentina  and 
Brazil  are  cramped  by  lack  of  domestic  coal  supplies. 

The  American  Portland-cement  industry. — The  Portland-cement 
industry  of  the  United  States  dates  back  to  around  1875,  when  the  first 
attempts  at  American  manufacture  of  that  commodity  took  place. 
For  twenty  years  the  growth  of  the  industry  was  at  a  rapid  though  not 
surprising  rate.  The  adoption  of  the  rotary  kiln  with  powdered  coal 
as  fuel  led,  however,  to  a  very  remarkable  rate  of  growth  during  the 
decade  1895  to  1905,  as  is  shown  by  the  percentages  of  increase  calculated 
for  the  table  below. 

The  end  of  this  period  of  exceptional  growth  came  in  1906;  the 
imminence  of  the  change  was  pointed  out  *  by  the  present  writer  early  in 

♦  Engineering  Magazine,  January,  1907. 
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the  foDowiiiiyvAr.  Afti^r  iu  reoorery  from  the  finandal  erys  of  liW7-8 
the  PorUand  cenwui  imluetry  reenmmenced  tU  growth,  but  thae  time  at 
mtes  correBponilinx  quite  eloeely  to  thoae  of  other  greftt  Amerioui 
induetriee.  Hcrenfter  it  may  be  expected  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
general  industrial  nixl  ))iiMinot<H  romiitions;  to  advanoe  when  thene  are 
sound,  to  fall  off  teinixinirily  when  a  financial  crisis  is  on  hand;  but  not 
to  grow  indepeodentiy  as  it  did  during  its  period  of  youthful  boom  in 
180&-1906. 

The  facts  as  to  growth  of  the  American  industry  during  its  whole 
hi!<tory  are  shown  most  cleariy  when  the  rates  of  growth,  by  periodi, 
are  osJoulated  and  tabulated  as  in  table  216  following: 


Table  216. 
QaowTH  or  Amxucan  Pobtland  Cbmbnt  IwDCflTar,  .1880-1900. 


Ymt. 

OutpvUBafT^ 

PMiod  CoWTMi. 

FSt-^?=aaaL, 

1880 

42,000 

1885 

150,000 

isso^isss 

257 

1800 

335,500 

1885-1890 

124 

1805 

990,324 

1890-1805 

195 

1900 

8.482,020 

1805-1900 

757 

1906 

35,248,812 

1900-1905 

316 

1010 

76,549.951 

1905-1910 

117 

1915 

85,014,907 

1910-1915 

12 

1930 

100,302.000 

1915-1920 

17 

The  Canadian  Portland-cement  industry. — The  first  Canadian  pro- 
duction of  Portland  cement  was  in  1890,  but  the  industry  did  not  grow 
rapidly  until  around  1900-1905.  At  first  there  was  a  large  percentage 
made  from  a  marl-clay  mixture;  this  type  of  mix  accounted  for  28  per 
cent  of  the  total  output  as  late  as  101 1 ;  but  to-day  the  use  of  nuui  has 
fallen  off  sharply,  and  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  1917  output  was  so 
produced. 
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The  data  in  the  following;  tabic  are  taken  from  the  records  of  the 
Canadian  Department  of  Mines: 

Table  217. 
Canadian  Output  op  Portland  Cement,  1890  to  Date. 


Calendmr  Yr«r. 

Barrels 

Value. 

Average  Value. 

1890 

14,695 

$17,583 

$1.20 

1891 

2,633 

5,082 

1.93 

1892 

29,221 

52,751 

1.81 

1893 

31.924 

63,848 

2.00 

1894 

35,177 

69,795 

1.98 

1895 

62,075 

112,880 

1.82 

1896 

78,385 

141,151 

1.80 

1897 

119,763 

209,380 

1.75 

1898 

163,084 

324,168 

1  99 

1899 

255,366 

513,983 

2.01 

1900 

292,124 

562,916 

1.93 

1901 

317,066 

565,615 

1.78 

1902 

594,594 

1,028,618 

1.73 

1903 

627,741 

1,150,592 

1.83 

1904 

910,358 

1,287,992 

1  41 

1905 

1,346,548 

1,913,740 

1.42 

1906 

2,119,764 

3,164,807 

1  49 

1907 

2,436,903 

3,777,328 

1.55 

1908 

2,665,289 

3,709,139 

1.39 

1909 

4,067,709 

5,345,802 

1.31 

1910 

4,753,975 

6,412,215 

1  35 

1911 

5,692,915 

7,644,537 

1.34 

1912 

7,132,732 

9,106,556 

1  28 

1913 

8,65S,805 

11,019,418 

1  27 

1914 

7,172,480 

9,187,924 

1.28 

1915 

5,681,032 

6,977,024 

1.23 

1916 

5,369,560 

6,.547,728 

1.22 

1917 

4,768,488 

7,724,246 

1.62 

1918 

3,591,481 

7,076,503 

1.97 

1919 

1920 

During  the  past  decade  or  so  the  chief  increases  in  Canadian  cement 
consumption  seem  to  have  been  in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  and  this  roj^ion 
is  apt  to  continue  to  l>e  a  growing  market  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
other  Canadian  region  which  offers  great  hopes  for  heavy  increases  in 
future  is  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  where  the  proximity  of  the  Sydney 
coalfield  and  the  shipping  facilities  point  toward  the  development  of  an 
export  business.  A  good  Nova  Scotia  mill  to-day  would  have  distinct 
advantages,  as  regards  export  to  any  South  American  country,  as  against 
any  mill  in  the  United  States. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

CONSTITUTION.  SETTINa  PItOPEKTIES,  AND  OOMF06ITION  OF 
PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

LimiUtioiis  of  chemical  anAlyiet.-'Aii  ordinary  chemical  analyina 
of  a  q)octmeD  of  octiiont  will  determine  what  elements  are  praent  in 
the  oement,  and  in  what  iicroentagea  these  varioiis  ooostatuents  are 
reprraenied.  The  comparison  of  a  long  series  of  such  analyses,  such  as 
in  presented  later  in  thi8  chapt«?r,  will  enable  certain  conctuidonB  to  be 
drawn  as  to  the  probable  limits  of  coiiipotutiun  of  good  Portland  cements; 
and  an  analysis  of  a  single  cement  may  show  that  it  contains  undenrable 
ingredients  or  that  inert  material  is  present  in  undesirable  quantity. 
But  these  methods  of  investigation  fail  to  give  the  least  information 
concerning  the  real  amgtiiution  of  Portland  cement  as  distinguished 
from  its  composilion;  they  give  no  information  whatever  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  various  elements  are  combined  among  themsehres. 
They  fail,  moreover,  to  give  any  clue  to  the  reason  why  certain  mixtures 
give  good  cements,  while  others  give  weak  or  unsound  products;  and 
they  afford  no  explanation  of  the  **  hydraulic  '*  or  setting  properties 
which  the  powdered  clinker  possesses.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
other  methods  of  investigation  must  be  adopted,  since  even  the  most 
careful  chemical  analysis  fails  to  aid  us  in  this  line  of  research. 


Constitution  and  Setting  Properties. 

Available  methods  of  investigation.— Two  distinct  methods  ot  inves- 
tigation are  availabU* — microscopic  and  syntlictic. 

The  first  has  been  appUed  with  great  success  by  geologiBU  to  tlie 
study  of  the  igneous  rocks,  and  as  oement  clinker  is  prKOlicaUy  an  arti- 
ficial (though  very  basic)  igneous  rock,  the  niicroeoope  can  be  laeed 
successfully  in  its  examination.  By  grinding  normal  clinker  of  known 
analysis  down  to  thin  tranqMunent  slicest,  the  microscope  is  able  to  deiaei 
certain  constituents*  common  to  all  good  clinkem.  The  nest  step, 
of  course,  is  to  determine  the  composition  of  these  different  constitu- 
ents, and  here  the  synthetic  method  is  appUcable. 
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In  synthetic  work  pure  lime,  silica,  alumina,  etc.,  are  mixed  in  certain 
definite  proportions  and  burned  to  a  clinker.  The  hydraulic  properties 
of  this  clinker  can  be  examined  by  powdering  part  of  it  and  testing 
the  resulting  cement.  Examination  under  the  microscope  will  fix 
certain  optical  characters  peculiar  to  each  clinker  composition,  and 
the  datA  thus  obtained  can  be  used  to  determine  the  constituents  of 
commercial-cement  clinker,  as  noted  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Synthetic  investigations. — Richardson  has  recently  summarized  the 
results  of  his  own  studies  and  those  of  previous  observers  as  follows: 

"  The  preparation  of  synthetic  siHcates  and  aluminates  which  might 
exist  in  Portland  cement  was  carried  out  to  a  certain  extent  by  Le  Cha- 
telier  and  the  Newberrys,  but  in  neither  case  were  these  compounds 
characterized  completely,  especially  as  to  their  optical  properties.  This 
has  been  done  by  the  writer  within  the  last  two  years,  and  the  optical 
properties  and  other  characteristics  of  the  following  definite  silicates 
and  aluminates  have  l)een  determined. 

"  Monocalcic  silicate  (Si02CaO) :  A  crystalline  substance  of  high 
optical  activity  and  little  or  no  hydraulic  properties.  Specific  gravity 
2.90. 

"Dicalcic  silicate  (Si022CaO,  or  more  probably  2Si24CaO):  A 
definite  crystalhne  compound  of  high  optical  activity  and  of  very  little 
hydraulic  activity  except  in  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  but  setting 
slowly  in  water,  generally  lacking  volume  constancy.  Specific  gravity 
3.29. 

"  Tricalcic  silicate  (Si023CaO) :  A  definite  crystalline  silicate  of 
low  optical  activity  and  corresponding  in  this  respect  with  alit.  Its 
hydraulic  activity  is  not  great,  but  greater  tlian  that  of  dicalcic  silicate. 
If  fused  and  reground  it  sets  slowly  like  Portland  cement.  Specific 
gravity  3.03. 

"  Three  definite  silicates  of  calcium,  therefore,  appear  to  exist,  the 
two  more  basic  ones  being  strongly  differentiated  from  each  other  by 
their  optical  activity. 

"  Monocalcic  aluminate  (Al203CaO) :  This  aluminate  is  a  crystal- 
line substance  of  high  optical  activity,  but  is  not  sufficiently  basic  to 
permit  of  its  existence  in  a  material  of  such  basic  character  as  Portland- 
cement  clinker.     Specific  gravity  2.90. 

"Tricalcic  dialuminate  (2Al2033CaO) :  This  aluminate  is  one  of 
highly  crystalline  character  and  of  great  optical  activity,  making  it 
readily  recognizable.     Specific  gravity  2.92. 

"  Dicalcic  aluminate  (Al2032CaO):  A  substance  crystallizing  from  a 
state  of  fusion  in  dendritic  forms  having  no  optical  activity  and  being, 
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therefore,  iBotropio.  This  differentiates  this  alumiiuite  very  AMijAy 
from  the  preoedingooe  and  makes  the  identification  of  the  two  mafTfisIt 
very  easy.    Speotfie  gravity  2.70. 

**  Tricalcie  aluniinatc  ( AlaOa3CaO) :  This  aluminate  efystalliaes  from 
the  fused  ooodition  in  ekmgaied  octahedra.  It  is  isolropic  and  it  might 
at  first  be  assumed  that  it  was  not  a  definite  compound,  but  merely  the 
dicaleie  aluminate  crystallisinK  out  of  a  magms  of  indefinite  composi- 
tion. It  has  been  shown,  however,  by  further  investigations  too  lengthy 
to  fco  into  at  this  point,  to  be  undoubtedly  a  definite  sJuminata.  Spectfie 
Kravity  2.91. 

*'  Definite  compounds  of  iron  and  lime  and  alumina  and  magnesia 
have  also  been  shown  to  exist,  but  their  consideration  here  is  unneeee- 
sary,  as  the  eonstitution  of  Portland  cement  can  be  better  disri—iid, 
theoretically,  by  a  study  of  clinker,  into  which  these  efements  do  not 
enter. 

**  Among  the  theories  advanced  as  to  the  constitution  of  Portland 
cement  there  are  those  which  assume  the  presence  of  certain  so-called 
silioo  aluminates,  such  as  2Si02,  2AI2OX,  6CaO,  and  others  of  less  basie 
form.  All  of  these  proposed  compounds  have  been  prepared  by  the 
writer  and  found  not  to  be  definite  chemical  compounds  nor  to  corre- 
spond in  any  way  with  any  of  the  mineral  entities  found  in  industrial 
clinker.  They  are  in  fact  only  solid  solutions,  of  aluminates  in  silicales^ 
of  indefinite  structure." 

Microscopic  investigatioas. — Le  Chatelier,  TOmebohm,  and  Richard- 
son have  studied  both  industrial  and  synthetic  clinker  under  the  micro- 
scope, and  the  results  of  these  preliminary  studies  have  thus  been  sum- 
marised by  the  last-named  investigator: 

"  By  this  method  of  study  Le  Chatelier,  and,  at  the  same  time  inde* 
pesdentJy  of  him,  Tdmoltohm,  i(lentifie<i  in  Portland-eement  efinker 
four  distinct  mincml  constituents  which  Tdmek)ohm  described  as  fol- 
lows, naming  thotn  .\lit,  I^lit,  Celit  and  Felit: 

"  Alit  is  the  preponderating  element  and  consist  of  colorless  eryth 
tab  of  rather  strong  refractive  power,  hut  of  weak  double  reCrsetaon. 
By  this  he  means  that  alit  in  polarized  light  l)etween  crossed  nieol  prims 
has  insufficient  optical  activity  to  produce  more  than  weak  bluish  gray 
interference  colors. 

*'  Celit  is  recognised  by  its  deep  color,  brownish  orange.  It  fills  the 
interstices  hetiKTon  the  other  constituents,  lieing  the  magma  or  liqitid 
of  lowest  frecsing-point  out  of  which  the  alit  is  separated.  It  is  strongly 
doubk*  refractive,  that  is  to  say,  gives  brilliant  colors 
between  crossed  nicol  prisms. 
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"  Bclit  is  reoognized  by  its  dirty  green  and  somewhat  muddy  color 
and  by  its  brilliant  interference  colors.  It  is  biaxial  and  of  high  index 
of  refraction.  It  forms  small  round  grains  of  no  recognized  crystalline 
character. 

"  Felit  is  colorless.  Its  index  of  refraction  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  belit  and  it  is  strongly  double  refractive.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of 
round  grains,  often  in  elongated  form,  but  without  crystalline  outline. 
Felit  may  be  entirely  wanting. 

"  Besides  these  minerals  an  amorphous  isotropic  mass  was  detected 
by  Tdmebohm  and  Le  Chatclier.     It  has  a  vcr>'  high  refractive  index. 

"  Tdmebohm  adds  the  important  fact  that  a  cement  4  per  cent  richer 
in  limo  than  usual  consists  almost  entirely  of  alit  and  celit." 

Theories  of  constitution. — Until  recently  Portland-cement  clinker 
was  commonly  assumed  to  be  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  definite  chem- 
ical compounds,  and  the  principal  points  at  issue  between  various  inves- 
tigators were:  (1)  the  exact  formulas  for  these  compounds,  and  (2)  the 
proportion  in  which  they  must  exist  to  give  a  good  Portland  cement. 
The  two  theories,  in  this  regard,  that  have  made  the  most  impression 
upon  modern  cement  practice  are  those  presented  respectively  by  Le 
Chatelier  and  Newberry.  Recently,  however,  Richardson  has  formu- 
lated a  theory  of  entirely  different  type.  These  three  explanations  of  the 
constitution  of  Portland  clinker  will,  therefore,  be  described  briefly. 

Le  Chatelier,  speaking  of  Portland-cement  clinkers,  states  *  that: 

"  Examined  in  thin  plates  under  the  microscope  they  are  formed 
of  tricalcic  silicate  in  crystals,  with  very  feoV)lc  double  refraction, 
embedded  in  a  crystaUine  ground-mass  of  silico-alumina — ferrites  of 
lime.  These  are  the  two  essential  elements  of  Portland  cement.  If 
the  lime  is  in  excess,  aluminate  of  lime  is  first  formed;  then  for  a  still 
greater  excess,  ferrite  of  lime,  and  finally  free  lime.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  lime  is  deficient  in  quantity,  a  dicalcic  silicate  is  formed, 
recognizable  by  the  spontaneous  crumbling  of  the  burnt  pieces  of  cement. 
When  the  mixture  is  imperfect  or  the  burning  insufficient,  the  reactions 
remain  incomplete,  and  although  the  average  composition  may  be 
suitable,  there  is  a  simultaneous  production  of  free  lime  and  aluminate 
of  calcium  with  dicalcic  silicate.  In  a  Portland  cement  of  normal  com- 
position the  proportion  of  lime,  according  to  the  chemical  formulas 
of  the  compound,  should  be  greater  than  that  determined  by  the  follow- 
ing formula: 

SiOz-AlzOa-FezOa^,  ... 

CaO  ^^' ^^^ 

*  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Mining  Engmeers,  vol.  22,  pp.  3-52. 
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in  which  CaO,  SiOi,  AbOa,  FeiOt  repreient  not  the  eqtuvalent  wviKbls 
but  t)ii^  nuiiiltor  uf  cH|uivdbiito  of  time  luhrtaiMmt  praiBiit;  thai  m  to 
nay,  i\w  ({iiotiontK  of  tho  wdichu  of  the  mhetanowi  dividsd  by  their 
equivalent  weiKhtii/  Thin  proportion  of  lime  must  never,  od  the  other 
hand,  roach  the  relation  indicated  by  the  following  formula: 

CaO 
SiOa+AIaC-FeiO,      ' ^^ 

which  oorreeponds  to  the  excluMvc  formation  of  aluminate  of  calrium. 
It  ia  neoewary,  by  reason  of  the  inevitable  imperfection  of  the  mix- 
ture, to  keep  always  well  Ix^low  thi^  limit,  l)cyond  which  there  will 
n>inain  unoombined  lime.  In  the  use  of  thiM  formula,  majpiesia  should 
in*  added  to  the  lime  and  sulphuric  acid  to  the  denominator  after  dividing 
itrt  number  of  equivalcnta  by  3." 

On  a  later  page  Ija  Clmtelier  states  that  Portland  cements  of  good 
quality  woulil  give  a  value  lN>tween  3.5  and  4.0  for  formula  1,  and 
lx»twe<»n  2.5  an<l  2.7  for  formula  2. 

The  Newlx^rrys,  working  on  synthetic  cements  prepared  from  pure 
raw  materials,  obtained  results  differing  from  those  of  Le  Chatelicr  in 
one  important  particular.  They  agreed  with  him  that  the  lime  and 
silica  combimni  in  the  form  of  the  tricalcic  silicate  3CaO.Si02;  but  in 
regard  to  the  lime-alumina  compound  they  decided  that  it  was  present 
as  the  dicalcic  aluminate  2CaO.Al20s  instead  of  in  the  tricalcic  form 
given  by  Le  Chatclier.  These  results  gave,  as  the  general  fonuula  for 
a  pure  Portland, 

r(3CaO.Si02)  +y(2CaO.AlaOi). 

No  allowance  i»  made  for  magnesia,  as  the  experimenters  decided 
that  it  could  not  give  a  hydraulic  product  if  present  in  Portland  cement; 
while  iron  is  neglected  because  of  the  small  percentage  in  which  it  usu- 
ally occurs. 

Kicliiinlson,  working  lK>th  with  the  microscope  and  with  s^'nthetie 
preparations,  has  evolvwl  a  theory  of  much  ingenuity  and  compk^ty 
by  treating  the  investigation  as  a  study  in  solid  solutioa<«.  F*or  the 
details  of  this  remarkable  ami  im|M)rtant  work  reference  shouKl  lie 
made  to  his  original  papers.!  In  the  present  place  only  a  brief  sum- 
man^'  of  his  principal  conclusions  can  be  given. 

He  l>elieves  that  the  two  principal  constituents  of  a  good  Portland- 
cement  clinker  are  the  materials  identified  under  the  microscope  by 
Tdmebohm  and  named  alit  and  celit;    that  alit  is  a  solid  solution 

•  For  ft  table  of  eombiniBf  welslita.  see  p  1 1  of  thk 
t  See  list  on  p.  510. 
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of  tricalcic  aluminate  (SCaO.AlaOa)  in  tricalcic  silicate  (CaO.Si02), 
while  celit  is  a  solid  solution  of  dicalcic  aluminate  (2CaO.Al203)  in 
dicalcic  silicate  (2CaO.Si02). 

**  Having  determined  that  alit  and  celit  are  solid  solutions  of  alu- 
minates  in  silicates,  the  aliuninates  being  present  in  less  than  an  amount 
sufficient  to  make  a  satiu'ated  solution  of  aluminate  in  the  silicate, 
it  becomes  of  interest  to  consider  how  these  solutions  arc  formed  during 
the  conversion  of  a  raw  mixture  or  of  a  mixture  of  pure  chemicals  into 
a  clinker.  It  would  be  simple  to  understand  this  if  fusion  took  place  in 
its  formation,  but  this  does  not  happen,  the  material  is  only  sintered. 
If  two  gases  are  brought  together  they  diffuse  into  each  other  with  very 
great  rapidity.  If  two  liquids  are  poured  one  upon  the  other  in  layers 
without  mixing,  they  diffuse  more  slowly.  If  solids  are  brought  into 
contact  it  would  be  naturally  assumed  that  diffusion  would  cease.  Ex- 
periments of  Robert-Austen  have  shown  that  molecular  mobility  in 
solids  exists,  since  when  carefully  polished  surfaces  of  gold  and  lead  are 
brought  into  contact  and  left  under  pressure  for  some  months,  at  the 
ordinary  temperatures,  gold  is  diffused  into  the  lead  and  the  lead  into 
the  gold  for  an  appreciable  distance.  Mixtures  of  the  components 
which  would  produce  a  fusible  wood  metal  when  subjected  to  pressure 
at  ordinary  temperature  become  converted  into  this  alloy.  Anhydrous 
sulphate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of  barium  also  diffuse  when  brought 
into  close  contact  with  the  formation  of  barimn  sulphate  and  carbonate 
of  soda.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  therefore,  how  at  a  tem- 
perature of  1650°  C.  the  particles  of  silica,  almnina,  and  lime  may  diffuse 
below  the  melting-point  of  the  resulting  clinker  to  form  a  Portland 
cement,  and  the  fact  that  such  a  clinker  is  stable  depends  not  only  on  its 
composition,  but  upon  the  fact  that  the  diffusion  has  been  complete, 
even  in  material  which  is  only  sintered.  Sintering,  therefore,  may  be 
defined  as  diffusion  at  a  temperature  below  the  melting-point  of  the 
components  or  of  the  resulting  solid  solution.  That  diffusion  under  such 
conditions  is  surprisingly  rapid  is  seen  by  placing  a  particle  of  ferric 
oxide  on  the  surface  of  white  Portland-cement  clinker,  and  then  sub- 
mitting it  to  a  moderately  high  temperature.  The  rapid  diffasion  of  iron 
through  the  white  clinker  can  readily  be  noticed  by  the  color  which 
spreads  through  the  mass.  It  is  evident  that  the  higher  the  temperature 
the  more  rapid  the  diffusion  until  it  becomes  very  rapid  on  fusion.  From 
this  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  is 
necessary  to  ex|X)ae  any  mixture  of  silica  alumina  and  lime  to  a  tem- 
perature is  a  function  of  the  temperature,  and  should  be  longer,  the 
lower  the  temperature." 
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Recent  invettigatioos.— In  rooent  yean  the  mwi  important  work 
done  AloQi  tbate  linet  has  been  that  earned  on  by  Rankin  and  otben  at 
the  Geo|%iieal  Laboratory  oC  the  Camifie  Institution,  and  at  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standanb.  The  summary  following,  which  bringiK  up  to 
date  our  knowledge  ci  the  ooriHtitution  or  normal  Portland  oemcnta, 
is  baeed  upon  the  work  of  Rankin  later  cited.  It  will  be  Hcen  that,  so 
far  as  active  constituents  are  oonoemed,  these  recent  investagationa 
take  UM  back  again  to  the  kleas  of  Le  Chatelier.  They  are,  however, 
InimhI  on  a  far  broader  range  of  experiments  under  varying  conditions, 
carried  out  with  great  precision;  and  they  will  ultimately  lead  in  the 
direction  of  improved  cementa. 

The  essential  components  of  a  normal  Portland  cement,  disregarding 
the  preeenoe  of  magnctiia  and  iron  oxide  arc,  according  to  Rankin,  tri- 
cakac  silicate,  dicakuc  silicate  and  tricalcic  aluminate. 

When  a  mixture  nmde  up  only  of  lime  carbonate,  silica  and  alumina 
is  heated  the  first  change  is  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  lime 
then  unites  with  the  other  components  to  form  the  two  compounds 
5CaO,3Al303,  and  2Ca03iOa.  Subsequently  these  two  unite  in  part 
with  more  lime  to  form  3CaO,Si02  and  3CaO,Al20s.  As  the  temper- 
ature rises  more  and  complete  conit)ination  occurs,  with  the  final  remilt 
that  a  perfectly  burned  clinker  contains  only  dicalcic  and  tricalcic 
silicates,  and  tricalcic  aluminate.  The  table  following  (218)  gives  data 
on  the  coiniKiuncls  actually  present  under  both  theoretical  and 
mercial  coiu lit  ions: 

Table  218. 

CoMi'tismONH   AKD    BlTRNlNG   TSMPBRATURBfl   OP   PORTLAXD   CuiKinB. 
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Puro 


Whit« 


OuilUHHrfMll 

K»y 


fOiO 68 

AW), 8 

SiOi 23 


s) 


100  0 


CaO 66  21 

AW), 6  4    97.6 

SiO, 250j 

Mg().  ¥f^\  N«A 
•ndlwO 2.4 

OiO 63  2) 

AW)» 77}«S8 

SiO, 22  4] 

M«(>.  FcMV  Naii. 
fCOandHO,....  6.7 


•tttr<v 

Dm.C. 


1650 


1525 


1425 


CbaaUtaMrtaof  Riaiihtav 


2CiiO.8i0, 

acbojuiob 


Sman 


f2CbOJBX)fe 

jscbOJSiOi 

3C^.AW)»JorC«0 


r2CM)JBiOfe  1  SoMn  amoimta  of 
laCbOBiOb   [5OiOAAW)yQt0 
I  aOiO  JIWX  j  and  ferritis 
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In  the  first  wiition  of  the  present  volume,  published  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  the  author  suRgc^sted  that  there  was  no  roason  to  lussume  that 
the  composition  of  our  nonnal  commercial  Portland  represented  the 
best  attainable,  and  consequently  treated  Portland  cement  as  an 
attempt  to  secure  a  pure  tricalcic  silicate.  This  idea,  at  that  (\nio 
somewhat  unusual,  is  now  accepted  quite  broadly.  Furthermore,  there 
was  the  suggestion  that  we  might  come  to  make  cements  of  Portland 
type,  but  specially  high  in  alumina,  in  iron  oxide  or  in  magnesia — all 
for  special  uses.  These  things  also  have  come  to  pass,  and  the  special 
high-alumina  and  high-iron  Portlands  are  discussed  in  the  present 
edition  on  pages  517-510. 

Setting  properties  of  Portland  cement. — The  theory  which  has  been 
quite  generally  accepted  as  explaining  the  setting  of  Portland  cement 
was  that  advanced  by  Le  Chatelier.  He  considered  that  the  aluniinate 
of  lime,  in  contact  with  water,  hydratcd  and  hardened  like  plaster, 
according  to  the  equation: 

3CaO.Al203-|-12H20=3CaO.Al203.12H20. 

To  this  action  of  the  aluminate  was  ascribed  the  initial  set  of  the  cement. 
The  later  hardening  was  ascribed,  however,  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
lime  silicate.  In  contact  with  water  it  sets,  dividing  so  as  to  give 
hydratcd  monocalcic  silicate  crystallizing  in  microscopic  needles,  and 
calcium  hydrate  crystallizing  in  large  hexagonal  plates: 

3CaO.Si02+water  =  CaO.Si62.2JH20-h2(CaO.H20). 

In  general  this  theory,  has  been  accepted. 

Richardson,  however,  has  recently  modified  *  this  theory  in  an  im- 
portant way.  He  considers  that  the  setting  of  Portland  cement  is 
due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  silicates  and  almninates  of  the  clinker 
by  the  action  of  water,  producing  lime  hydrate  (Ca2H2.02)  in  a  peculiarly 
active  form. 

*'  On  the  addition  of  water  to  a  stable  system  made  up  of  the  solid 
solutions  which  composed  Portland  cement  a  new  component  is  intro- 
duced which  immediately  results  in  a  lack  of  equilibrium,  which  is  only 
brought  about  again  by  the  liberation  of  free  lime.  This  free  lime  the 
moment  that  it  is  liberated  is  in  solution  in  the  water,  but  owing  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  is  liberated  from  the  aluminate,  the  water  soon 
becomes  supersaturated  with  calcic  hydrate,  and  the  latter  crystallizes 

*  Richardson  C.  The  setting  or  hydration  of  PortlaTid  cement.  Engineering 
News,  vol.  53,  pp.  84-85.    Jan.  26,  1905. 
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out  in  a  network  of  eryttals  which  liind*  the  paitielM  of  undeeompoted 
Pbrtland  cement  tofsetber.  From  the  chametflrMoi  of  the  MlioUat 
and  a)uminate«  it  w  evident  that  the  latter  are  aetad  upon  much  more 
rapidly  thiixi  the  mlicatea,  and  it  is  to  the  erystalliiation  of  the  lime 
from  the  aluminates  that  the  firvt  or  initial  set  must  be  attributed. 
Subsequent  hardening  is  due  to  the  ilower  liberation  of  lime  from  the 
ailicates.  If  the  lime  is  liberated  more  rapidly  than  is  posnble  for  it  to 
crystallise  out  from  the  water,  expansion  ensues  and  the  ceoient  is 
not  voltmic  constant" 

He  further  notes  that  of  the  two  constituents  of  the  clinker  the  eelit 
is  almost  inert,  bein^  usually  unattacked  by  the  water,  while  the  alii 
furnishes  mcwt  of  the  lime  needed  for  the  setting  effect.  As  the  oelit 
is  a  solution  of  dicakae  salts  (2Ca0.8i03+2CaO.Al203),  while  the  alit  is  a 
solution  of  tricalcic  compounds  (SCaO^iOa+SCaO.AlsOs),  the  fewer- 
limed  cements  are,  therefore,  the  less  hydraulic.  This  agrees  with 
experience. 

This  theor>'  differs  from  Lc  Chatelier's  in  that  it  consideri  settiog 
as  due  only  indirectly  to  the  presence  of  silicates  and  aluminates. 

**  The  strength  of  the  Portland  cement  after  setting  in  tlue  entirely  to 
the  crystallization  of  calcium  hydrate  under  certain  favorable  conditions, 
and  not  at  all  to  the  hydration  of  the  silicates  or  the  aluminates,  since 
in  this  act  of  hydration  nothing  can  take  place  which  would  tend  to 
bind  these  silicates  and  aluminates  together.'' 

The  fonnation  of  lime  silicf^^  and  aluminates  during  clinkering 
is  on  this  theory  only  a  convenient  way  of  securing  indirectly  a  very 
active  lime  hydnite,  which  is  itself  the  real  cementing  material. 

Replacement  of  silica  by  other  acids« — Various  ooddes  of  the  silica 
group  have  been  substituted  by  Uirhardson  in  his  series  of  syntheiae 
cements.  Titanic  oxide  (TiOa),  stannic  oxide  (SnO)s,  and  plumbie 
osdde  (PbO)  have  been  so  used.  "  The  ground  clinker  in  each 
has  been  found  to  set  rapidly,  although  the  resulting  test  pieces 
not  volume  constant,  the  temperature  obtainabk;  in  our  furnace  being 
evidently  insufficient  to  bring  about  a  thorough  combination  between 
these  oxides  and  lime.  CVnients  have  been  made  in  wliich  phosphoric 
acid  (PaOs)  has  been  suMituted  for  silica." 

Rsptocemant  d  alumlns  by  iron  oxide. — Some  difference  of  opinion 
appeare  concerning  the  extent  to  wliich  tlic  alumina  of  a  Portland 
cement  may  be  replaced  by  iron  oxide. 

This  probk^m  was  taken  up  by  the  Newberr>*s  in  the  dasa 
before  cited.    They  prepared  muctures  of  pure  iron  oxkie  and 
carbonate  in  such  proportioiis  as  to  correspond  to  the  fonnula  3CaO.- 
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Fe203,  which  in  percentages  is  equivalent  to  CaO  41.3  per  cent,  Fe203 
58.7  per  cent.  "  On  burning,  the  material  fused  to  a  black  slag,  which 
yieldeti  a  brown  color  on  grinding.  Mixed  with  water  to  a  paste,  this 
powder  showed  no  heating,  and  did  not  set  or  harden  in  air  or  cold  water. 
A  part  placed  in  steam,  however,  after  setting  one  day  in  air,  hardened 
rapidly,  and  after  several  hours  in  boiling  water  showed  no  cracking 
and  appeared  very  hard.  From  this  experiment  it  appears  that  lime 
and  iron  oxide  readily  combine,  yielding  a  product  which  is  constant 
in  volume,  though  it  shows  no  hardening  properties  in  the  cold."  The 
Newberry's  c&iTy  the  experiments  further,  making  a  silica-,  iron  oxide, 
lime  mixture  entirely  free  from  alumina.  This  was  made  to  correspond 
to  the  formula 

(3CaO.Si02)  H-  X  (2CaO.Fe203), 

and  contained  about  7  per  cent  of  iron  oxide.  On  burning  this  gave 
a  black,  fusible  clinker.  When  powdered  this  was  dark-gray,  and 
gave  a  slow-setting  hard  and  sound  cement. 

Their  final  conclusions  were,  that  though  "  iron  oxide  evidently 
combines  with  lime  in  the  same  manner  as  alumina,"  the  amount  of 
iron  oxide  present  in  ordinary  clays  is  so  small  that  "  it  is  quite  unneces- 
sary, in  working  with  ordinary  clays,  to  take  the  iron  oxide  into  con- 
sideration in  calculating  the  amount  of  lime  required." 

In  view  of  the  manufacture  of  cements  containing  appreciable  per- 
centages of  iron  oxide,  it  seems  advisable  to  take  this  constituent  into 
consideration  in  proportioning  mixes,  and  this  has  accordingly  been 
done  in  the  formula  given  earlier  in  this  volume. 

Replacement  of  lime  by  magnesia. — The  possibility  of  this  replace- 
ment has  lx?en  flatly  denied  bj-  some  of  our  leading  authorities  on  cement 
chemistr>',  while  it  has  been  maintained,  but  less  confidently,  by  others. 
To  the  present  writer  it  seems  certain  that  magnesia  is  absolutely 
interchangeable  with  lime,  due  regard  lx?ing  paid  to  their  dififcrences 
in  atomic  weight.  It  is  only  necessary  to  adduce  the  example  of  the 
high-burned  natural  cements,  such  as  the  Akron,  to  make  it  clear  that 
a  cement  containing  15  to  20  per  cent  of  magnesia  can  be  made  at  almost 
clinkering  temperature.  Recent  experiments  by  Newberry  seem  to  con- 
firm this  conclasion.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  a  Portland  cement 
carrying  high  percentages  of  magnesia  will  necessarily  differ  considera- 
bly from  the  prc8ent-<lay  lime  Portlands.  It  is  even  probable  that 
the  differences  in  physical  and  technical  properties  will  be  so  great  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  market  such  magnesia  Portlands  under  some  dis- 
tinct trade-name. 
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RepUcement  of  lime  by  other  b— w. — Magiwrti  it  not  the  only 
Iia.s4*  tliat  call  replace,  either  partly  or  entirely,  the  linio  of  a  normal 
Portland-oement  clinker.  Other  alkaline  eartha  can  be  ao  aubatituted, 
aa  was  proven  in  the  ooum  of  Richardeon'a  reoent  experimeota.  He 
deeeribes  *  thii  phase  of  hia  work  aa  follows: 

"Clinkers  have  been  made  in  which  baryta  (BaO)  and  strontia 
(Sri)  are  the  bases.  They  must  be  burned  at  a  very  much  higher 
tempeniture  than  Himikr  clinkers  containing  lime.  In  powder  these 
(barium  and  strontium  cemenU)  possess  strong  hydraulic  properties, 
and  are  volume  constant  in  water  for  a  few  days,  but  owing  to  the 
greater  solubility  in  water  of  barium  and  strontium  hydrate  than  of 
lime  hydrate,  the  material  after  setting  b  much  more  readOy  attacked 
by  water  than  is  lime  cement,  strontium  hydrate  being  about  twiee 
as  solubfe  as  calcium  hydrate,  and  barium  hydrate  about  eight  times  as 
solubk^/' 

High-alumina  Portlands. — The  normal  oommercial  Portland  cement, 
being  made  by  use  of  clay,  nhalc  or  slag  as  its  aigillaceous  component,  is 
neoeesarily  limited  in  itn  iron-aluminandlica  ratio  by  the  ordinar>'  com- 
position of  its  raw  materials.  The  ratio  of  alumina  to  iron  oxide,  in 
particular,  commonly  falb*  l)otwoon  the  limits  2  :  1  and  3  :  1,  though  it 
noay  range  outside,  in  both  directions. 

In  the  white  Portlands,  made  by  use  of  clays  low  in  iron,  the  alumina 
content  is  appreciably  higher.  But  in  such  cements  as  Spackman's 
alea  eementy  and  Lafarge's  cimeni  fandUf  the  alumina  becomes  the  main 
cement  component,  combined  of  course  with  lime  as  a  base. 

The  cimeni  fondu^  or  fuaed  cemeniy  is  made  from  a  mix  of  limestone 
and  bauxite  and  is  actually  fused  in  a  blast-f umaoe  or  an  electric  furnace. 
Its  rapid  adoption  in  France  is  due  to  certain  special  properties;  very 
rapid  hardening,  which  permits  withdrawal  of  centers  or  supports  from 
concrete  work  in  a  day  or  two;  resistance  to  sea-water  and  alkaline  solu- 
tions; white  color.  For  description  of  these  referenoe  is  made  to  the 
papers  by  Candlot  and  Eckel  cited  on  page  519.  The  a/oa  seriea  of 
oements  worked  out  by  Spackman  has  been  described  in  many  papen» 
noted  on  page  520.  It  is  made  from  an  aluminous  slag,  and  ther»* 
fore  carries  loss  alumina  and  more  silica  than  does  the  ciment  fondu. 

Hi|^i-iroii  Portlanda. — Diveiging  from  normal  Portlands  in  a  direo- 
tion  opposite  to  that  of  the  high-alumina  products  just  diem— ed, 
we  have  the  high-iron  cements,  that  have  been  made  ooomiercianiy  in 
Europe  and  exix^rimented  with  in  America. 

These  high-iron  Portlands  or  ferro-Portlands  use,  in  place  of  day 
*  Enginaariiv  News,  tol.  53,  p.  85.    Jan.  25,  !«». 
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or  shale,  some  source  of  iron  oxide  in  their  mix.  Michtielis  has  used  iron 
ore  for  this  purpose,  securing  by  that  moans  the  iron-cem(»nts  whose* 
analyses  arc  quoted  in  Table  219  following.  American  exix»riments  with 
gireensand,  a  natural  potiish-iron  silicate,  gave  the  iron-cements  whose* 
anal3r8e8  are  in  Table  220. 

One  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  burning  of  the  iron  cements  takes 
place  at  a  materially  lower  temperature  than  the  burning  of  the  nonnal 
Portlands.  This  is,  of  course,  an  advantage,  but  it  is  partly  conii)rn- 
sated  for  by  the  fact  that  in  dealing  with  a  cement  mixture  rich  in  iron 
the  sintering  and  fusing  points  of  the  mixtures  are  quite  close  together. 
Until  the  burner  becomes  accustomed  to  the  mixture  he  is  therefore 
likely  to  overburn  the  clinker,  so  as  to  give  a  very  hard  and  partly  or 
completely  fused  product.  When  proper  burning  has  once  been 
established,  however,  the  same  kiln  will  yield  an  appreciable  higher 
output  per  day  of  iron  cement  than  of  nonnal  Portland. 

The  analyses  of  Table  219,  of  fcrro-Portland  made  by  the  use  of  iron 
ore  are  fairly  representative  of  the  type.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
many  of  the  cements  ma<^le  by  the  Michaclis  process  at  the  Hemmoor 
plant  approximate  much  more  closely  to  the  pure  ferrite  type  than  do 
these  analyses,  usually  carrying  only  1  to  2  per  cent  of  alumina. 

Table  219. 
Analyses  of  Ferro-Portland,  Michaelis  Type. 


Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Silica          

23.44 
2  98 

7.48 
G1.86 
0  50 
1.72 
0.69 

19.47 

3.47 

9.44 
63.50 

0  64 
♦2.15    . 

0.78 

20  42 

Alumina 

Iron  oxide 

3.39 
6.47 

Lime . . 

Magnesia 

Sulphur  trioxide 

Ignitbn  loss                                              .  . 

63.48 
0  30 

♦2.01 
1.48 

*  Calcium  sulphAte. 


For  comparison  with  the  above  analyses,  a  series  of  analyses  of  ferro- 
Portlands  made  by  the  use  of  greensand  are  presented  in  Table  220. 

The  high-iron  cements  are  dark  colored  and  very  slow-setting;  they 
are  specially  resistant  to  sea-water. 

References  on  constitution  of  Portland  cement. — The  following  list 
will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  mass  of  literature  on  this  subject. 
The  items  marked  C  refer  to  constitution  of  normal  Portlands;  those 
marked  A  to  high-alumina  cements;    those  marked  F  to  high-iron 
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oanenU.    TKe  originid  pftpeis  Ijy  Vtcat  are  cited;    they  are  olleii 
overlooked  by  invcuticaton  educatod  in  centra]  Europe. 

Tahlk  220. 
Analtmm  or  Fiaao-PiMrruufD. 


CoMlllMMll. 

CtMMl. 

OmmMS. 

CMM«lt. 

Ciim  i. 

SiUcA 

20  37 
364 
807 

01  42 
082 
1  10 
I  07 

10.62 
3.30 
7.38 

62  62 
4  12 
0.42 
1  48 

22.76 
666 
8fi0 

66. M 
330 

0  fiO 

1  00 

22  08 

Alumina 
Iron  oxide 

Lime 

MacncMa 

Sulphur  irioxidi' 
Ignition  low.  . 

6.03 
886 
66.02 
383 
066 
040 

ConenlaUuti  imir^     . 

1.08 

0.08 

1.23 

1  26 

F,  Bates,  P.  H.     ProMmt  vUttiti  of  iron-ore  cement.    Cement  Kra,  April,  1012. 
M.  liatcK,  P.  II.    Properticii  of  Portland  ccmenUi  high  in  "*t**«**     Concrete- 

Ccnieut  Age,  March,  1014. 
.1.  Bales,   P.   H.    Cementing  qualities  of  the  calcium  aluminatea.    Teeli. 

Paper,  No.  107,  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Standards.    8vo,  27  pp.    Washington, 

1021. 
r.  Bates  and  Klein.    Properties  of  calcium  silicates  and  aluminates  in  Port- 
land cement.    Tech.  I^iper,  No.  78,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 
C.  Boonami,  H.    Fabrication  et  controle  dcs  chaux  hydrauliques  et  des  cunenta. 

8vo,  270  pp.    Paris,  1888. 
C  Candlot.  K.    Ciments  et  chaux  hydrauliques.    8vo,  455  pp.    Puis,    1808L 
.1.  Candlot,  E.     Le  ciment  fondu.     Ix?  Ciment.    pp.  327-328,  Nov.,  1021. 
F.  Kckcl,  E.  C.     Ferrite  cements  and  ferro-Port lands.    £ng.  News,  voL  66, 

pp.  157-158.     1911. 
.1.  I>krl,    E.    C.    Lafarge    quick-hardening    oemeot.    Eng.    News-Record, 

Oct.  6,  1021. 
C.  Le  Chatclier,  H.    Tests  of  hydraulic  mnteriabt.    Trans.  Am.  Inst.  MIn* 

ing  EngTM.,  wl.  22,  pp.  3-52.     1804. 
C.  Ijo  C'lmtrlier,  H.    Con.Htitution  of  hydraulic  mortars.    S^^o,  pp.  132.    New 

York,  1005. 
^   Newberry,  8.   B.,  and  W.   B.    The  oonstitution  of  h>*drauUe  cementa. 

Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Industry*,  vol.  10,  pp.  887-804.    1807. 
(.  Uankin,  Ci.  A.    The  teniary  s>vtem  CaO-Al^«-SiO».    Amer.  Jour.  Sctenea^ 

vol.  XXXIX,  pp.  1-79.     1016. 
(\  Bankin,G.A.    Pbrtland  Cement.    Journal  Franklin  Institute,  pp.  747-781 

1916. 
r.  RichanLnnn,  C.    The  oonstitution  oC  PbrtJand  cement    Cement,  volt.  3^ 

4, 5.     1003-1905. 
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A.  Spackman,  H.  S.    Aluminaies  ...  in  cement  manufacture.    Proc.  Amer. 

Soc.  Testing  Materials,  vol.  10.     1910. 
C.  Vicat,  L.  J.     Hoclirrchos  experimentales  8ur  les  chaux  .  .  .    Paris,  1818. 
C.  Vicat,  L.  J.    Traits  pratique  et  th^)rique  de  la  composition  des  mortiers, 

cimeots.  .  .  .    4to,  pp.  103,  Grenoble.    1856. 

Composition  of  Portland  cements.— The  chemical  composition  of 
Portland  cements  has  been  ciiangin^  slowly  in  one  direction  since  1850. 
This  is  well  brought  out  by  the  analyses  of  old  Portland  cements  given  in 
the  following  table,  when  compared  with  the  analyses  of  modem  Port- 
lands given  in  Tabic  222. 

Table  221. 
Analyses  op  Portland  Cement,  1849-1873. 


Silica  (SiO,) 

Alumina  ( AltOj) 

Iron  cxide  (FeiOa) 

Lime  (CaO) 

Magnesia  (MgO) 

Alkalies  (K,0,Na«0).. 
Sulphur  trioxide  (SOi) 
Carbon  dioxide  (COj) . 
Water 


1. 

2. 

3. 

18  60 

22.23 

23  72 

11  30 

7.75 

7.36 

17.90 

5.30 

5  05 

49.80 

54.11 

54  40 

0.70 

0.75 

0.86 

n.  d. 

1.76 

2.62 

n.  d. 

1.00 

1  12 

n.  d. 

2.15 

2  80 

n.  d. 

1.00 

0  96 

18.60 
4.75 
5.60 

58.50 
2.55 
1  70 
2.10 
0  50 
0.50 


1.  Manufactured  about  1873  by  I.  C.  Johnson  it  Co.,  England.     Reports  Vienna  Exposition, 

vol.  4,  pt.  D,  p.  35. 

2.  Manufactured  about    1849  in   England.     Analysed   by   Pettenkofer.     Proc.   Institution  Civil 

Engineers,  vol.  62,  p.  77. 

3.  Manufactured  about  1873  in  England.     Analysed  by  Feichtinger.     Reports  Vienna  Exposition, 

vol.  4.  pt.  D,  p.  37. 

4.  Manufactured  about   1873  in   Austria.     Analysed  by  Wagner.     Reports  Vienna  Exposition, 

vol.  4,  pt.  D,  p.  37. 


From  inspection  of  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  old  Portlands 
were  very  low-limed  products.  Some,  in  fact,  were  too  low  in  lime  to 
be  considered,  at  the  present  day,  as  fulling  in  the  Portland  class. 

Compositioii  of  American  Portland  cements. — Table  222,  contain- 
ing a  large  scries  of  analyses  of  American  Portland  cements,  has  been 
compiled  by  the  writer  from  various  sources.  About  half  of  the  anal- 
yses contained  in  it  have  already  been  published  in  different  books 
and  periodicals,  while  for  the  remainder  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the 
chemists  of  the  various  plants. 
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Standard  Methods  of  Analysis. 

The  following  methods  of  analysis  are  those  suggested  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  section,  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  consist- 
ing of  W.  F.  Hillebrand  and  Clifford  Richardson.  For  exact  work  it 
is  desirable  that  these  methods  be  closely  followed.  They  are  not 
intended  for  use  in  making  the  rapid  determinations  which  arc  necessary 
for  the  control  of  the  mix  when  the  plant  is  in  operation.  A  method  of 
rapid  analysis  has  recently  lxH»n  published  by  several  members  of  the 
Lehigh  section,  American  Chemical  Society,  which  is  probably  well 
adapted  for  use  in  the  Lehigh  comont  district;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is 
worth  while  attempting  to  fonnulatc  standard  methods  for  rapid  analy- 
sis, since  the  requirements  vary  so  much  at  the  different  plants. 


Method  Suggested  for  the  Analysis  of  Limestones,  Raw  Mixtures 
and  Portland  Cements.* 

Solution. — One-half  gram  of  the  finely  powdered  substance  is  to 
be  weighed  out  and,  if  a  limestone  or  unbumed  mixture,  strongly  ignited 
in  a  covered  platinum  crucible  over  a  strong  blast  for  fifteen  minutes, 
or  longer  if  the  blast  is  not  pjowerful  enough  to  affect  complete  con- 
version to  a  cement  in  this  time.  It  is  then  transferred  to  an  evapora- 
ting dish,  preferably  of  platinum  for  the  sake  of  celerity  in  evapora- 
tion, moistened  with  enough  water  to  prevent  lumping,  and  5  to  10  c.c. 
of  strong  HCl  added  and  digested,  with  the  aid  of  gentle  heat  and  agita- 
tion until  solution  is  completed.  Solution  may  be  aided  by  light  pres- 
sure with  the  flattened  end  of  a  glass  rod.f  The  solution  is  then  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  as  far  as  this  may  be  p>ossible  on  the  steam-bath. 

Silica. — The  residue,  without  further  heating,  is  treated  at  first  with 
5  to  10  c.c.  of  strong  HCl,  which  is  then  diluted  to  half  strength  or  less, 
or  upon  the  residue  may  be  poured  at  once  a  larger  volume  of  acid  of 
half  strength.  The  dish  is  then  covered  and  digestion  allowed  to  go 
on  for  ten  minutes  on  the  bath,  after  which  the  solution  is  filtered  and 
the  separated  silica  washed  thoroughly  with  water.  The  filtrate  is 
again  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue,  without  further  heating, 
taken  up  with  acid  and  water,  and  the  small  amount  of  silica  it  con- 
tains separated  on  another  filter-paper.     The  papers  containing  the 

•  Eng.  News,  60,  p.  60.    Fjig.  Record,  48,  p.  49.    Cement,  Sept.,  1903. 

t  If  anything  remains  undecomposed  it  should  be  separated,  fused  with  a  little 
NatCOs,  dutsolved  and  added  to  the  original  solution.  Of  course,  a  small  amount  of 
the  separated  non-gelatinous  silica  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  undecomposed  matter. 
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reridue  «ro  tnuMtferred  wet  to  a  weighed  pUtinum  crucible,  dried,  ignitedt 
finit  over  a  Bunaen  burner  until  the  carbon  of  the  filter  ui  completely 
coomimed,  and  finally  over  the  bljtft  for  fifteen  minutea  and  checked 
by  a  further  bbatini  for  ten  ininutcii  or  to  constant  weight  The  «Hea» 
if  great  accuracy  is  deared,  is  treated  in  the  crucible  with  about  10  c.e. 
of  HFl  and  four  drops  of  HsS04  and  evaporated  cnnr  a  low  flame  to 
complete  drynen.  The  smaU  residue  is  finaQy  blasted  for  a 
minute  or  two,  cooled,  and  weighed.  The  difference  between  this 
weight  and    the  weight   previously  obtained  gives  the  amount  of 


AbOs  and  FesOs:  The  filtrate,  about  250  c.c.  from  the 
evaporation  for  SiOi,  is  made  alkaline  with  NH4OH  after  adding  HCI, 
if  need  l)o,  to  insure  a  total  of  10  to  15  c.c.  strong  acid,  an<l  lM>ikHl  to 
expel  excess  of  NHa,  or  until  there  is  but  a  faint  odor  of  it,  and  the  pre- 
cipitated iron  and  aluminum  hydrates,  after  settling,  are  washed  ooee 
by  il(H;antation  and  slightly  on  the  filter.  Setting  aside  the  fiHrate, 
the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  hot  dilute  HCl,  the  solution  passing  into 
the  beaker  in  which  the  precipitation  was  made.  The  aluminum  and 
iron  are  then  precipitated  by  NIi«OH,  boiled  and  the  second  precipi- 
tate collected  and  washed  on  the  same  filter  used  in  the  first  instant. 
The  filter-paper,  with  the  precipitate,  is  then  placed  in  a  weighed  plat- 
inum crucible,  the  paper  burned  off  and  the  precipitate  ignited  and  finally 
blasted  5  minutes,  with  care  to  prevent  reduction,  cooled  and  weighed 
as  AlsOi+Fe30s.t 

FesOs:  The  combined  iron  and  aluminum  oxides  are  fused  in  a 
platinum  crucible  at  a  very  low  temperature  with  about  3  to  4  grama 
of  KHSO4,  or,  better,  NaHS04i  the  metal  taken  up  with  so  much  dilute 
H2vS()4  that  there  shall  be  no  less  than  5  grams  absolute  acid  and  enough 
water  to  effect  solution  on  heating.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated 
and  eventually  heated  till  acid  fumes  come  off  copiously.  After  cooling 
and  redissohdng  in  water  the  smaD  amount  of  silica  is  filtered  out, 
weighed,  and  corrected  by  HFl  and  HsS044  The  filtrate  is  reduced 
by  line,  or  preferably  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  boiling  out  the  excess  of 
the  latter  afterward  whik»  passing  CO2  through  the  flask,  and  tritrate 


*  For  oniinary  runtrui  wi)rk  in  the  plant  labonitor^'  tiii9  corrvrtioD  maj, 

be  n«gleeied;  the  double  evapormtioa  never. 

t  Thii  precipitate  ooatains  TfO»,  P/>«,  BInA. 

tTUi  eoneetion  of  AWOi,  FeA  for  alicm  shoukl  not  be  nvde  when  the  HFl 
coffreotton  of  the  main  aliea  has  heen  omitted,  unlev  that  ahrm  wbs  obuined  by 
only  one  evapoimtaon  and  fihiatioo.  AftertwoevaporBtaoniandfihf»tionslto2m^ 
of  8iOi  are  still  to  be  found  with  the  AWObFMX 
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with  pcrmangannto.*  The  strength  of  the  permanganate  solution 
should  not  be  greatxjr  than  .0040  grain  Fe203  per  c.c. 

CaO:  To  the  combined  filtrate  from  the  Al203-fFe203  precipitate 
a  few  drops  of  NH4OH  are  added,  and  the  solution  brought  to  Iwiling. 
To  the  boihng  solution  20  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium 
oxalate  is  adde<i,  and  the  boiling  continued  until  the  precipitated  CaC204 
aasumes  a  well-<lefined  granular  form.  It  is  then  allowed  to  stand  for 
20  minutes,  or  until  the  precipittite  has  settled,  and  then  filtered  and 
washed.  The  precipitate  and  filter  are  placed  wet  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  and  the  paper  burned  off  over  a  small  flame  of  a  Bunsen  humor. 
It  is  then  ignited,  redissolved  in  HC'l,  and  the  solution  made  up  to  1(X) 
c.c.  with  water.  Ammonia  is  added  in  slight  excess,  and  the  liquid 
is  boiled.  If  a  small  amount  of  AI2O3  separates,  this  is  filtered  out, 
weighed,  and  the  amount  added  to  that  found  in  the  first  determina- 
tion, when  greater  accuracy  is  desired.  The  lime  is  then  repreci  pita  ted 
by  anmionium  oxalate,  allowed  to  stand  until  settled,  filtered,  and 
washed,!  weighed  as  oxide  by  ignition  and  blasting  in  a  covered  cru- 
cible to  constant  weight,  or  determined  with  dilute  standard  per- 
manganate, t 

MgO:  The  combined  filtrates  from  the  calcium  precipitates  are 
acidified  with  HCl,  and  concentrated  on  the  steam-bath  to  about  150 
c.c,  10  c.c.  of  saturated  solution  of  Na(NH4)HP04  are  added,  and 
the  solution  boiled  for  several  minutes.  It  is  then  removed  from  the 
flame  and  cooled  by  placing  the  beaker  in  ice-water.  After  cooling, 
NH4OH  is  added  drop  by  drop  with  constant  stirring  until  the  crystal- 
hne  ammonium  magnesium  orthophosphate  begins  to  form,  and  then 
in  moderate  excess,  the  stirring  being  continued  for  several  minutes. 
It  is  then  set  aside  for  several  hours  in  a  cool  atmosphere  and  filtered. 
The  precipitate  is  redissolved  in  hot  dilute  HCl,  the  solution  made  up 
to  about  100  c.c,  1  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  Na(NH4)HP04  added, 
and  anmionia  drop  by  drop,  with  constant  stirring  until  the  precipitate 
is  again  formed  as  described  and  the  ammonia  is  in  moderate  excess. 
It  is  then  allowed  to  stand  for  about  2  hours  when  it  is  filtered  on  a 
paper  or  a  Gooch  crucible,  ignited,  cooled,  and  weighed  as  Mg2P207. 

K2O  and  Na20:  For  the  determination  of  the  alkahes,  the  well- 
known  method  of  Prof.  J.  Lawrence  Smith  is  to  be  followed,  cither 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  CaCOs  with  NHCI4. 

*  In  this  way  only  is  the  influence  of  titanium  to  be  avoided  and  a  correct  result 
obtained  for  iron. 

t  The  volume  of  wash-water  should  not  be  too  large,  vide  Hillebrand. 

J  The  accuracy  of  this  method  admita  of  criticism,  but  its  convenience  and 
n4)idity  demand  its  insertion. 
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80t:  One  grmm  of  the  mibsUnoe  is  diMolved  in  15  c.c.  of  HCl, 
filU'itHl  anil  readue  washed  thoroughly.* 

The  Holution  is  made  up  to  250  c.c.  in  a  beaker  and  boiled.  To  the 
lioilinK  Molution  10  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  BaCb  is  added  slowly, 
drop  by  drop,  from  a  pipette  and  the  boiling  continued  until  the  pi«> 
ripitute  iM  woll  formed,  or  digestioD  on  the  steam-bath  may  be  sub- 
>tit(itc<l  for  the  boiling.  It  is  then  set  aside  overnight,  or  for  a  few 
houre,  filtered,  ignited,  and  weighed  as  BaS04. 

Total  sulphur. — One  gram  of  the  material  is  weighed  out  in  a  lai^e 
platimun  rnirit  In  and  fused  with  Na^COs  and  a  little  KNOs,  being  care- 
ful to  avoid  nation  from  sulphur  in  the  gases  from  source  d 
heat.  This  i  liy  fittinf^  th<*  rruril)lo  in  a  hole  in  an  asbestos 
l)oard.  Thf  i  ut\  in  the  rnicihle  with  boiling  water  and  the 
liquid  poured  into  a  tall,  narrow  beaker,  and  more  hot  water  added 
u  m'I  the  mass  is  disintegrated.    The  solution  is  then  filtorrnl.    The 

ite  contained  in  a  No.  4  beaker  is  to  be  acidulated  with  HCI  and 
Ml  I' i(*  up  to  250  c.c.  with  distilled  water,  boiled,  the  sulphur  precipitated 
a.s  H'uSO^  and  alIowe<I  to  stand  overnight  or  for  a  few  hours. 

Loss  on  ignition. — Half  a  gram  of  cement  is  to  be  weighed  out  in 
a  platinum  crucible,  placed  in  a  hole  in  an  asbestos  board  so  that  about 
thnH^fifth.s  of  the  crucible  projects  below,  and  blasted  15  minutes,  prefer- 
ably with  an  inclined  flame.  The  loss  by  weight,  which  is  checked  by 
a  second  blasting  of  5  minutes,  is  the  loss  on  ignition. 

Note. — Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  large  errors  in  results 
arc  often  due  to  the  use  of  impure  distilled  water  and  reagents.  The 
analyst  should,  therefore,  test  his  distilled  water  by  evaporation  and 
his  reagents  by  appropriate  tests  before  proceeding  with  his  work. 

*  Evmpontion  to  (io-noH  is  unneooHaiy,  unlaw  gebliDoui  dka  ibould  have 
iPiMratfid  aiiJ  rihuiild  tu*vor  be  peffonned  on  a  bath  heat«d  by  gM,  rMf  HiDehcmnd. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 
PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES:   TESTING  METHOriS. 

The  utilization  of  Portland  cement  does  not  properly  come  within 
the  province  of  this  volume,  as  it  is  already  covered  by  several  excellent 
books.  An  extensive  and  readily  accessible  literature  has  been  created 
on  the  subject  of  testing  methods  and  testing  results;  but  most  of  this 
literature  is  more  important  to  the  professional  cement-tester  than  to 
the  cement-manufacturer  or  cement-user.  In  the  present  chapter  the 
subject  of  testing  will  necessarily  be  considered,  but  merely  incidentally. 
Stress  will  be  laid,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  general  properties  which 
Portland  cement  develops  in  use,  and  attention  will  be  directed  to  the 
chemical  and  physical  agencies  which  operate  to  disintegraU*,  or  weaken, 
or  destroy  the  cement,  or  the  structures  in  which  it  is  used. 


Physical  Properties  of  Portland  Cement. 

Portland  cement  is  at  present  used  for  many  different  purposes, 
and  the  use  to  which  it  is  appUed  seems  to  be  rapidly  increasing.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  necessary  to  supply  a  product  well-fitted  to 
withstand  the  various  disintegrating  agencies  to  which  it  may  be  sub- 
jected. 

In  its  ordinary  uses,  in  heavy  masonry  for  example,  the  cement 
will  be  subjected  to  compressive  stresses,  but  rarely  to  tensile.  When 
used  as  a  paving  material  it  will  encounter  transverse  stresses  and 
severe  abrasion.  As  a  Uning  material  its  imperviousness  will  be  tested. 
In  other  places,  as  in  gun  emplacements  for  example,  it  may  be  sub- 
jected to  severe  and  often-repeated  shocks. 

To  these  physical  agencies  of  disintegration  or  destruction,  are  added 
chemical  agents,  which  are  at  times  of  paramount  importance.  Works 
exposed  to  sea-water,  for  example,  are  subject  to  purely  chemical  attack 
which  must  be  guarded  against  so  far  as  possible. 

The  situation  might  be  summed  up  by  stating  that  cement  may 
faU  through  defects  in  its  manufacture  (internal  agencies),  or  through 
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the  purely  externtl  afcnciaa,  and  that  theie  fendai  may  be  mth&r 
physical  or  obemiaU. 

This  brief  outline  wOl  aerve  to  give  aome  idea  oC  the  wide  acope 
which  miicht  be  given  to  a  diaeuarion  oC  the  propertlea  d  Portland 

Value  d  fineneaa  taats.— The  reaaon  for  testing  the  fineneaa  of  a 
eement  dependit  on  the  facta  that  (a)  the  strength  of  the  oement,  and 
particuUrly  ita  tenaile  atraogth  when  mixed  with  aand,  incraaaea  wtth 
the  fineneaa,  and  (6)  the  aoundneaa  of  the  cement  may  be  improved 
by  fine  grinding.    The  aeoond  point  ia  one  that  coooema  the  manu- 
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Flo.  133.*— Variation  of  tensile  ttrength  with  fineneM. 


facturer  more  than  the  umt,  because  an  unsound  cement  will  usually 
fail  to  pass  other  tests  and  will  therefore  be  rejected. 

The  increase  in  strength  consequent  on  increased  fineneaa  ia  weO 
shown  in  Figs.  143  and  144,  both  showing  the  results  of  tests  on  1  : 3 
mixtures,  the  tests  of  Fig.  143  having  been  made  at  four  montha  while 
those  in  Fig.  144  arc  at  various  agea. 

The  value  of  fine  grinding  is  evident,  and  engineers  are  constantly 
raising  the  standard  of  fineness  in  specifications.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, they  fail  to  make  proper  use  of  this  fine  cement  after  they  have 
paid  extra  for  getting  it.  They  insist,  for  example,  in  obtaining  cement 
which  win  pass  92  or  95  per  cent  through  a  100-mcsh  sioT,  and  then 
use  it  in  the  same  aand  mixtures  that  they  would  if  it  were  an 
cement  passing  perhaps  85  per  cent  through  lOO-mesh. 

*  FVom  Johmoo's  "  Materkli  of  Comlnactioo."  p.  400. 
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Thr  ncitial  finonow  (if  a  mimlMT  of  typlral  Afiirricaii  PorflaiidM  \h 
uhown  vory  exactly  in  Ukj  tc«ts  given  in  Table  223. 

Tahlk  223. 
FiifKNRMi  OF  Various  Amkukan  VonrhAmm.    (llhtiwimmn.) 
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Specific  gravity, — Tlie  fipiufific  gravity  r^f  n,  Porf1/in<l  r-ernenl   Ih  a 
projMrty  which  is  of  no  importance  of  itw^lf  to  tfie  (engineer.     'J'he 

400, -I 1 r f— — I    tnm         i  I  I  I  I 1  I 
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Flo.  134.*— Effect  on  »trerigth  (ff  regriwJing  emimii.    (TeUnaier.) 

reamm  Ujt  determining  it  w  in  order  to  rule  out  unikrburnexJ  w  a^Jul- 

terated  cement.    The  «peeific  gravity  of  a  wellwJried  mimple  (A  Porir 

♦  From  Jofansofi'ff  "  MaUsMb  of  CUftmirtieikfn"  p.  411, 
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land  cement  will  rarrly  fall  below  3.10;  while  that  of  a  natural  eement, 
a  alaf  eoment,  or  a  Portlami  mlulterHtcHl  with  alag  will  fwnify  riae  above 
3.00.  Some  few  American  natural  cvinent8  do,  however,  thow  a  higher 
specific  ftravity,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  table  on  pace  254. 

Setting  properties. — .\  certain  niininiiuii  time  of  initial  ami  final  set 
is  usuiilly  .sjKH:itieil,  for  the  con\'cnience  of  the  workmen.  This  is  legu* 
latecl  by  the  use  of  gsrpsum 
or  plaster  at  the  plant,  a  prac- 
tii*e  whose  effects  have  been 
(ii.scussed  in  detail  in  Chapter 
XXXVl. 

The  ofTcet  of  temperature 
on  the  setting  of  Portland 
ctMiiont  is  well  shown  in  Fi|?. 
K^.  It  will  Ih^  noteii  that  tlie 
Hottinic  is  nuirh  slower  at  low 
than  at  high  tomixratures, 
within  the  limits  of  the  experi- 
nionts. 

Tensile  strength.— The 
tensile  striMigth  of  a  cement 
is  of  \*er>-  little  importance 
or  interest  of  itself,  because 
cements  are  rarely  subjected 
inknHomiUy  to  tensile  strains. 
But  in  practice  the  tensile 
test  is  the  mo^t  conmionly 
applieii  of  all  tests,  this  action 
Unng  luiseii  on  the  assumption 
that  the  ratio  bet\>*eiMi  ct^m- 
preesive  and  tensile  stn^ngth 
for  all  Portland  cements  is 
quite  unifonn,  and  that  there- 
fore variations  in  tensile 
strength    will   indicate   corre- 

s|K^nding  (though  much  greater)  variatioh>  m  rvunprpssive  strength. 
This  a.ssun)ption  is  to  a  large  extent  correct,  and  for  all  practical 
punx^ses  may  be  consklered  satisfactorx*.  Thi^  qm^tion  as  to  the 
ratio  existing  between  the  two  t>*pe6  of  strength  will  be  taken  upon 
a  later  page  (p.  533). 

«  From  JohMOB'b  ^^MalvMlior  Oooalnietm,**  p.  ei6w 
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Age  of  briqoeties. 
Via.  136.— Tenaile  strength  of  various  classes  of  cements.    (Philadelphia  tests,  1899.) 
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In  Fig.  136  the  nmilU  61  a  hoffi  wunm  of  teito  oo  Yirioiw  rlif  of 
ooment  are  shown  diacrammaticaUy.  The  oemenU  tealed  indnded 
American  and  fordgn  Portlands,  foreign  "natural  Portlande,"  and 
Ameriean  natural  oementa,  and  the  comparative  roeulta  are  quite  repre- 
sentative. 

The  three  points  of  most  general  interest  in  oonneetion  with  tests  of 
tensile  strength  are  (a)  the  decrease  in  tensile  strength  with  increase 
of  percentage  of  sand,  (6)  the  increase  in  strength  with  incrpaMHl 
age,  and  (c)  the  variation  in  strength  due  to  differenceii  in  the  character 


AOC  IN  ^CEM 


Fig.  137.*— Effect  of  proportaoos  of  Mud  on 


of  the  ftand.    Two  of  these  points  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  137  and  138, 
while  all  three  are  constantly  discussed  in  engineering  pubhcations. 

Compressive  strength.— The  compressive  strength  of  a  cement  or 
concrete  is  a  matter  of  direct  practical  importance,  for  these  materials 
are  rarely  subjected  to  any  other  tjrpe  of  strain  when  used  in  actual 
work.  Compressive  tests,  however,  require  the  use  of  heavy  testing 
machines,  and  are  therefore  not  adapted  for  6eld  or  ordinaiy  office  lesliL 
(See  Tables  224  and  225.) 

Ratio  of  compressive  to  tensile  strength. — For  a  gfven  age  and 

mixture,  the  ratio  between  the  compressive  and  tenrile  strength  of  a 

Portland-cement  mortar  is  practicaOly  fixed.    The  ratio  increases  with 

increasing  age,  and  also  increases  with  increasing  proportions  of 

•  From  Johiimi't  •*Materiak  of  ComtmctiDB,**  p.  STl. 
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In  Fig.  139  are  plotted  the  curves,  by  Johnson,  resulting  from  compari- 
son of  a  laiige  series  of  tests  by  Tetmajer  on  1  :  3  mixturcf^. 


Table  224. 
SnuENOTB  or  Portland-cement  Cubes,  Watbstown  Absbnal. 


Hrand. 


Per  Cent 
Water. 


ComprflMire  Strencth 
Pouncb  per  Square  Inch. 


7  D«y».      1  Month.    .3  Montlw 


Alnhn 
Atlitf 
Lehigh 

Star,  with  plaster 

«<        <(         «< 

«f        « (         ti 

*  *     without  plaster 

<  (  t  (  i  < 

< .  n 

Whitehall 

Alsen 

JosBon 


25 
25 

26.8 

18 

22.5 

25 

30 

22.5 

25 

30 

25 

29.2 

26.7 


6010 
3490 
4280 
5780 
5960 
6320 
6340 
4620 
5560 
5030 
5630 
3510 
2750 


7340 
5370 
5590 
5990 
7080 
6750 
6850 
5180 


8580 
5870 
6310 


5620 
6640 
4940 
4030 


8170 
8180 
7720 
5930 
7730 
6810 
7630 
5510 
4660 


Report  on  TesU  of  Metab.  etc.,  at  Watertown  Arsenal,  1902.  pp.  369-376. 


Table  225. 


Compressive  Strength  of  Portland-cement  Mortar  and  Concrete  Cubeh, 

Watertown  Arsenal. 


HranH. 

Composition 

Age. 

Siseof 
Cube, 
Inches. 

Compres- 
sive 
Strength 

Cement. 

Sand. 

Stone. 

Years. 

Months. 

Days. 

per  Sauare 
Inch. 

Atlas 

<<      • 

**      *.'..... 

ti       * 

•  1            w 

tt      •   '     '  ' 

Aiphav:;;. 

Vulcanite  t.. 

••         t.. 

Grant  t 

1    ' 

1 

11 

2 

2i 

3 

3J 

4 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 
6 
4 
4 
4 
5 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

3 

5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 

0 

1 
2 
3 

20 
19 
16 
17 

15 
13 
12 

7 

7 

12 

22 

25 

2 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

11,330 

10,390 
9,520 
8,110 
6,140 
6,280 
5,230 
1,303 
1,053 
2,615 
3,392 
4,135 
3,758 

*  Report  on  Tests  of  Metals,  etc..  at  Watertown  Arsenal.  1902,  pp.  512-514. 
t  Ibid..  1900.  pp.  110^1 11 1. 
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In  practical  use,  it  may  be  assumed  that  at  the  end  of  a  year  th(^ 
average  Portland-cement  mortar  will  have  a  compressive  strength 
about  ten  times  as  great  as  its  tensile  strength. 

In  Table  226  are  given  the  results  of  a  series  of  tests  carried  out 
at  the  Watertown  Arsenal.*  The  tensile  U^sts  were  made  on  the  usual 
briquettes,  the  compressive  tests  on  2-inch  cubes,  and  each  average 
given  is  the  result  of  ten  tests.  The  cement  used  was  the  Peninsular 
brand,  giving  the  following  results  for  fineness  and  specific  gravity: 

Per  cent  of  fineness: 

Retained  on  98X 100  sieve 4  95 

Ptuned  by  98X 100  sieve;  retained  on  174 X 182  bolting-cloth .   19  75 
Passed  by  174X182  bolting-cloth 75.30 

Specific  gravity: 

As  taken  from  barrel 3 .  20 

After  mixing  with  22  per  cent  water,  setting  7  days  in  air, 

regrinding,  and  heating  to  a  constant  weight  at  110"  C. . . .     2.81 

A  chemical  analysis  of  the  cement  is  also  given,  but  is  evidently 
erroneous  and  therefore  will  not  be  quoted  here. 


Table  226. 
Relation  of  Tensile  to  Compressive  Sttrenoth.    (Watertown  Arsenal.) 


Tenaile  Strenicth, 

Pound. 

CompreMive  Strengt 

b.  Pound. 

Per  Cent 

Ages  m 

per  Square  Inch, 

per  Square  Inch. 

of 
Water. 

Air. 
Day.. 

Water, 
Day.. 

Mazimum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

20 

221 

177 

196 

801 

654 

717 

20 

303 

301 

354 

3430 

2700 

3040 

20 

28 

641 

487 

566 

4370 

4940 

3990 

20 

6 

835 

653 

780 

4830 

3770 

4250 

20 

27 

962 

857 

906 

8280 

5730 

7370 

22 

209 

156 

189 

670 

530 

595 

22 

482 

303 

392 

3680 

3010 

3260 

22 

28 

518 

421 

457 

4310 

3030 

3760 

22 

6 

724 

502 

666 

5370 

3620 

4720 

22 

27 

1010 

782 

866 

7810 

5360 

6870 

25 

223 

148 

190 

450 

398 

430 

25 

475 

301 

402 

3210 

2120 

2610 

25 

28 

552 

393 

450 

3550 

2630 

3130 

25 

6 

388 

251 

329 

4440 

3360 

3880 

25 

27 

807 

696 

758 

8740 

6310 

7580 

1903. 


Report  on  Tests  of  Metals,  etc.,  at  Watertown  Arsenal  during  1902,  p.  511. 
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Modulus  of  eUttkity.—Tbe  determiiuitioiis  oC  the  mocliilui  oC  da»- 
ticity  ghren  In  the  foUowmg  table  were  made  at  the  Watertown  Anenal: 


Table  227. 


Hraad. 

CbaipaiiUoa. 

^ 

M«i%.. 

•o- 

ftsi-ia 

Alph. 

NMt 

1355 

1 

r  JP(50a-2000)   -3.000,000 
^^(500-3000)   ^ZfiMJOm 

1 

fir(5OO-2000)   -3.488,000 

II 

«l 

135  5 

7 

8530 

j;(2U0O-4000)  -3.27«,0Q0 
I  il(400(MOOO) -2.063.000 

ir(600-2000)  mZJKljOOO 
rK(50(V-2000)   -4.545,000 

(iWXKMOOO) -4,265.000 
U(4000-e000) -3346^000 

«< 

'  * 

137  3  i  1 

.... 

.. 

137  3 

5 

0260 

Athu* 

134  7 

21 

i?(500-2000)   -2,336.000 
J?(500-2000)  -2.470.000 

., 

i  4 

134  7 

6§ 

5450 

•w^  .  I 

J?(2000-4000) -2^1.000 

Ix-hiKh 

1292 

1 

26 

5800 

,  ir(500-200m   -2,500,000 
\  ir(2000-4000)  -2,353.000 

' ' 

1  cement  :  i  aond 

133 

1 

26 

3420 

ir(500-2000)  -2.778.000 

jri50(y-2oooi  -4,348.000 

\  ^(2000-3000)  -4,444,000 

•• 

N«it 

135  0 

1 

26 

7540 

J?<  500-2000)   -3.571.000 

PBQinMlftr. 

135  3 

2 

13 

6710 

i?(2000-3000)  -3.448.000 

i?(3000-^l000{ -3.125.000 

jr(500-2000)   -3346.000 

<  • 

<  4 

138  0 

2 

14 

6720 

1^(2000-^3000) -3.571,000 
^(3000-4000) -3.500.000 

■ 

loenMDt:lmnd 

133.4 

2 

13 

4200 

/  ^(500-2000)   -^041,000 
\  1^(2000-3000)  -2.430.000 

Sand  cement. — Sand  cement,  or  silica  cement,  is  the  name  given  to 
the  product  nmde  by  grinding  up  together  Portland  coniont  with  an 
equal  or  greater  quantity  of  sand,  limestone,  or  other  chenucally  inert 
substance.  Description  of  the  making  and  properties  oC  sand  cement 
is  not  properly  part  of  a  discussion  of  the  manufacture  oC  Portland 
cement,  but  rather  a  matter  for  the  engineer  to  consider  in  conneetioD 
with  the  uses  of  cement  For  this  reason  the  question  will  be  touched 
on  very  briefly. 

It  is  found  that  if  PortUnd  cement  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  sand  or  limestoiie  and  the  mixture  ground  very  finei>'  in  a  tube 
mill,  the  resulting  product  (sand  cement)  will  show  a  stttngth  almost 
or  quite  a»  great  as  the  Portland  cement  from  which  it  was  made,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  sand  cement  conasts  only  half  of  Port- 
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land  cement.    When  Portland  cement  is  very  expensive,  economics 
are,  therefore,  possible  in  this  line. 

The  gain  in  strength  is  due  entirely  to  the  extra  fineness  given  by 
the  extra  grinding.    The  sand  does  not  enter  into  chemical  combina- 


150  'iOO 

AQE  IN  0AY8 


Fio.  140.* — Strength  of  sand-cement  mortar.  The  first  figure  on  each  curve 
denotes  parts  of  Portland  cement;  the  second,  parts  of  ground  sand;  the  third, 
parts  of  unground  sand. 

tion  with  the  cement  in  any  way,  for  ground  limestone  will  give  as  good 
results  as  ground  quartz. 

The  tests  quoted  in  Table  228  were  made  at  Albany  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  State  Engineer.     Iron  Clad  is  a  Portland  cement  of  high 

*  From  Johnson's  "Materials  of  Construction,"  p.  570. 
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grade,  whik*  Victor  wum  thi>  tmtul  cvinent  nmdr  fruin  it  Ijv  i;ritulifMr  Iron 
Clad  with  liroestooe. 

TaHI  1     J-•^. 

CoafPAMATiva  Tam  or  Portlaitd  Cbmbitt  axd  Sand  C 


Cwwt. 

m^ 

•ussar 

T-fcar-K 

tO^^mk. 

linmmk. 

iBitial. 

PtaML 

7D«]«. 

UDmf. 

1807.    Iron  CUd,  1:3 

100 
100 

Ml 
06 

61 
35 

122 
79 

170 
108 

274 

Victor        1:3 

266 

1808.    Iron  Cbd.  1:3 

m 

100 

S' 

27 
41 

81 
80 

180 
184 

277 

Victor,       1:3 

272 

1800.    Iron  CInd,  1:3 

100 
100 

06 
100 

46 
00 

94 
168 

207 
178 

311 

Victor        1:3 

264 

Table  220. 
Tknsilb  and  CkMiFRissivB  SraBNOTB  or  Sand  Cementb.    (Sifrra.) 


Naom  of  brand 

Ciudel 

Ensign 

Jubdee 

1  cement 
Isand 

1  cement 
Inmd 

1  fitm>nt 

6«md 

Finonoa:  Pkiaing  lOO^noBh 
••       120-   *• 
**       180-   ••    

00.8 
00*3 

00.4 
00.3 

00.7 
08.4 

NiMt  Mnd  fmmmit:  TeninoD.  1  w«m& 

332 
476 

3837 

810 
780 

•«      '4ircelai 

4  months 

««        8      «« 

ComprBwrion,  4  weeks. . ! . . 

340 
640 

Ssnd  cement  1,  sand  1:  Tension  1  week 

**       2week8 

CompraMoo,  1  week.. 



.... 

300 

370 

2800 

Send  cement  1,  sand  2:  Tension  1  week 

•*        2weeks 

CompfesRion,  l  ween . . 

184 

216 

1225 

SmmI  cement  1,  send  3:  Tension,  1  week 

••        2weeks 

**        2  month!.'.!! 

Qmmiesriuo,lweek.. 

4weeks.. 

136 

141 
135 
470 
687 

180 
201 

000 

Bridib«nd«.  vrL  6,  !».  281. 
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Fig.  141.* — Strength  of  sand-cement  mortar  with  varying  proportions  of  sand. 
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Fio.  142.t — ^V'ariation  in  strength  of  sand-cement  mortar  when  the  total  proportion 
of  sand  is  constant,  but  the  relative  proportions  of  ground  and  ungroimd  sand 
are  variable. 

•  From  Johnson's  "Materials  of  Construction,"  p.  580.  f  Ihid.,  p.  581. 
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Tablb  28a 


OoMnuMmitaai 

HOffB  0^ 

BtuoM^cmmm 

rComi. 

(Wl«M 

ow»  Ami 

BUL.) 

Am. 

WmtminntiOam. 

Cpr^A^ti..^. 

'^.ST' 

fiStt 

WC 

Coi>, 

fXSl 

^ 

issr 

38 

7  days 

4  06 

4  00X4.06 

16  94 

10.080 

1328 

as 

•  « 

4.00 

4.00X4  08 

16  66 

23,000 

1365 

98 

<i 

4.03 

3.06X4.13 

16  44 

30,000 

1371 

MOD 

98 

ti 

SM 

4  03X4  07 

16  40 

10,060 

1318 

98 

«i 

3.00 

4  06X4  10 

16  64 

23.500 

1412 

98 

1  month 

806 

4  15X4  04 

16  77 

37.100 

1616 

98 

«i 

307 

4  08X4  18 

16  SO 

30.600 

1831 

98 

«( 

3  06 

4  04X4  07 

16  44 

83.500 

2C38 

170O 

2g 

*• 

3  08 

4  04X4  06 

16  40 

27.000 

1701 

98 

" 

4  00 

4  13X4  00 

16  60 

20,500 

1768 

98 

Smoatlw 

3  07 

4  01X4  10 

16  44 

32.800 

1006 

98 

«< 

300 

4  05X4  05 

16.40 

34,100 

3070 

98 

«4 

3  06 

4  08X4  00 

16  60 

34.500 

2067 

3110 

98 

«< 

3  08 

4  01X4  18 

16  76 

20.300 

28S0 

98 

•  < 

3  06 

4  06X4.10 

16  61 

34.500 

2077 

98 

19inont>M 

3  06 

4  03X4  10 

16  80 

33.600 

1000 

3100 

98 

*< 

3.08 

4.07X4.10 

16.60 

30.000 

3300 

18 

8(Uys 

4.00 

3  02X4  13 

16  10 

47.100 

3010 

18 

'  • 

4  06 

3  00X4  00 

15  06 

53.100 

asao 

18 

4  06 

4  00X3  05 

15  80 

53.400 

3880 

8000 

18 

•• 

4  02 

4  06X3  86 

15  67 

43.600 

3780 

18 

it 

3  00 

3  08X4  08 

16  24 

46,500 

3800 

18 

1  month 

4  00 

4  03X3  08 

16  04 

54.000 

8430 

18 

«« 

4  00 

4  02X4  08 

16  40 

60.600 

3700 

18 

•* 

4.08 

4  01X4  00 

16  04 

66300 

4100 

8470 

18 

** 

406 

4.01X3  08 

15.06 

30JS00 

9480 

18 

•• 

4.07 

4  00X4.06 

16  24 

60.400 

aooo 

18 

3  months 

408 

3  08X4  05 

16  12 

76.100 

4720 

18 

•  4 

400 

4  00X4  03 

16  48 

70.500 

4280 

4470 

m 

«< 

4.08 

4  00X4  02 

16  08 

73,600 

4580 

18 

*4 

80S 

4  05X4  06 

16  44 

70,600 

4900 

Baport  of  Taste  of  Ifatoii.  •!«..  at  Watertowa  AimmI  for  190S.  pp.  S7»-jn. 

List  of  references  on  sand  cement. — ^The  following  fviperi  are  of 
interest  in  this  connection : 


Hutlrr.  M.  J.    Silica  Portland  eeroent.    Canadian  EngiDeer,  March,  1800. 
Klein,  O.  H.    Report  on  concrete  foundation  for  pavements.    8vo.  58  pp. 

New  York,  1008.    (Much  critictsm  of  sand  cements.) 
Reeves,  H.  E.    The  effect  of  grinding  mind  sand  and  cement.    Technograph, 

May.  1806. 
Smith.  C.  B.    Sand  esnient.    Brickbuilder,  vol.  0,  p.  380.    1807.    (Tsgls  of 

three  Canadian  brands.    Important  paper.) 


b 
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Table  231. 
CoMpRaasiTS  Strength  of  Sand-cbment  Mortars.    (Watbrtown  Arsbnal.) 


Brand. 

CompoaiUon. 

Ace. 

Av«rac0  Sirencth. 
Pounds  per  Square  Inch. 

Month*. 

Dnya. 

In  Air. 

In  Water. 

SilWR 

N«it 

« < 
1  cement,  1  sand 

<(             (< 

1  cement,  2  sand 

<  <              ( ( 

(1                            K 

1  cement,  3  sand 

«<             (( 

1 
3 

1 
3 

1 
3 

1 
3 

7 
6 
6 
4 

1670 

2070 

2420 

942 

1460 

1610 

386 

424 

8,50 

130 

219 

306 

1880 

*t 
<( 

<4 
«  1 

2830 
3110 
1090 
1920 
2340 

tt 

424 

tt 

708 

1120 
132 
360 
571 

Report  of  Teeta  of  Metals,  etc.,  at  Watertown  Arsenal,  1902,  p.  443. 

Table  232. 
Modulus  of  Elasticity  of  Sand  Cement.     (Watertown  Arsenal.) 


Brand. 

Mortar. 

Weight 

per 
Cu.  Ft. 
Pounda. 

Time. 
Mos.  Dys. 

Ultimate 
Strength. 

g                     Pounds  per 
Square  Inch. 

Silica... 

tt 

tt 
tt 
tt 

Neat 

<( 

1  cement,  1  sand 
1  cement,  2  sand 
1  cement,  3  sand 

117.8 
116  3 

126  9 
122.4 
120.8 

1        28 

1        28 
1        29 

1       28 
1      27 

2520 

2400 

1200 
618 
404 

/  J5:(10O-1000)    =1,607,000 
J5(1000-2000)  =  1,205,000 
/E(IOO-IOOO)    =1.475,000 
\£:(1000-2000)  =  1,117.000 
J5(10O-1000)    =1,286,000 
^(100-500)     =    909,000 
JS:(100-400)     =    632,000 

Report  of  Tests  of  MeUls,  etc.,  at  Watertown  Arsenal,  1002,  pp.  408>500. 


References  on  sand  cement — (Continued). 

Anon.    The  manufacture  and  use  of  sand  cement.     Engineering  News,  April  16, 

1896. 
Anon.    Le    Silico-Portland    on    silico-ccment.     La     Revue    Technologique, 

Jan.  25,  1898. 
Anon.    The  hydraulic  experiment  station  of  Cornell  University.     Engineering 

News,  vol.  41,  pp.  130-133.     March  2,  1899.     (Description  of  use  of 

sand  cement.) 

Effect  of  heating. — ^The  effect  of  high  temperatures  on  cements  or 
concretes  is,  in  these  days  of  fireproof  construction,  a  matter  of  con- 
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sidenble  intemt  to  architecU  and  emdneeni.    In  1902  a  aeriMi  oC 
alcHig  this  line  were  earned  out  at  Wati^rUmn  ArMsal,  aoiiie  of  which 
are  summariwd  in  Table  2i9»  below. 

Theee  teats  were  made  on  2-ineh  cubes  of  neat  Portland  cement,  all 
being  cruiihed  at  a  |)eriod  of  1  year,  1  month,  and  16  days  after  making. 

**  The  cubes  for  this  series  were  prepared  and  set  in  air  or  in  watar 
for  a  period  of  one  year  to  a  year  and  a  half  before  they  were  heatsdy 
ami  intontilM  ranging  from  four  days  to  nearly  four  months  intervened 
l)ctween  the  time  of  heating  and  the  time  of  testing. 

''The  heated  cubes  were  gradually  raised  to  the  temperatures 
recorded,  and  slowly  cfx>lcd  in  dry  sawdust  or  powdered  asbestos.  The 
time  of  heating  was  one  hour,  and  the  maximum  temperature  was  main- 
taiiicd  for  one  hour. 

**  Culx»  which  were  set  in  water  were  dried  off  on  a  radiator  for 
twoDty-four  hours  before  heating  in  the  muffle  to  the  temperatures 

**  nuriiifc  heating  some  of  the  cubes  developed  fine  cracks,  at  first 
fmiitly  shown,  which  enlarged  after  a  few  hours  or  days  had  elapsecL 
In  other  cases  the  cracks  appeared  more  promptly.  Among  thoee  which 
were  heated  to  the  higher  temperatures  of  the  series,  which  ranged 
from  200''  to  1000"*  F.,  there  were  cubes  so  badly  cracked  as  to  be 
uiLSuitable  for  testing." 

Table  233. 
E>FBCT  or  HcATiNa  ON  CoMPBBBBnrB  SraENOTB.    (Watkktown  Aestwiii) 


Brmad. 

'SST 

HMtodto. 

^ 

Alpha 

25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
2Q 
2Q 
20 
29 

Dot  heat«d 
200*  F. 
300- F. 
400*  F. 
500*  F. 

ewF. 

TOD'F. 
800*  F. 
WF. 
not  bested 
800-F. 
700-F. 
SWF. 

0167 
8830 

7920 
0100 
0400 
0000 
8217 
8730 
6000 
5017 
4347 
3483 
4280 

■■                         

Dyckerhoff 

B«port  of  T«l«  ol  MtCiili.  •«e,  •!  Watartova  AtMml,  1901,  ppi. 

Effects  of  salt  and  freeting.— The  uae  of  cement  or  enncrete  in  build- 
in^  oonstructed  during  very  oold  weather  has  led  to  a  long 
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experiments,  designed  to  determine  the  effects  of  using  salt  and  other 
anti-freezing  agents  in  the  water  used  in  mixing  the  mortar. 


0  00  40  00  80 

X  PERCENT  SOLUTiON 

Fig.  143.* — Effect  on  the  freezing-point  of  cement  of  various  proportions  of 
glycerine,  alcohol  and  salt.     (Tetmajer.) 

The  results  of  a  number  of  such  tests  are  shown  diagrammatically 
in  Figs.  143  to  148,  inclusive.     The  results  as  to  strength  are  rather  con- 


6  10  15  «o  » 

PERCENT AOe  OF  SALT 

Fig.  144. t — ^Effect  of  salt  on  mortar,  1  cement  :  2  sand,  made  in  freezing  weather. 

(Sabin.) 

tradictoiy,  but  it  seems  probable  that  any  addition  of  salt  will  decrease 

the  ultimate  tensile  and  compressive  strength  of  the  mortar  in  which 

•  From  Johnson's  "Materials  of  Construction,"  p.  615.         t  Ibid.,  p.  617. 


Fia.  145. 


•  s 

AM  IN  MOMTHS 

-Effect  of  nUt  on  PorUAnd-cement  morUr,  1 
freeting  weather.    (Sebin.) 


:2 


AOt  IN  MONTHS  i* 

Flu    uet—Effect  of  nit  oo  teoMle  fCrength  of  mortara,  1  cemeni     1 
1  ceownt :  4  aand.    Thoat  left  b  air  leaMuned  froeen  almost  «i3(ty  day* 
put  in  water  were  fint  frosen  in  air  for  three  day*. 

•  From  Johnson*t  '*  Materiab  of  Cooatniction,"  p.  618.  f  Ibid.,  p  619 
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it  is  used,  but  that  for  the  lower  percentages  of  salt  this  injurious  effect 
may  be  slight  enough  to  be  safely  disregarded. 


14       21       88       85       42       4U       56       68       TO       77       84 

AGE    IN    DAYS 

TENSION 
Fig.  147.* — Effect  of  salt  on  tensile  strenp:th  of  Portland-cement  mortar. 

(Tetmajer.) 

4500 


35       42       49        M       M 
Age  in  Dayi 


70      77      84 


Fio.  148. t — Effect  of  salt  on  compressive  strength  of  Portland-cement  mortar. 

(Tetmajer.) 

Effects  of  exposure  to  sea-water. — Portland  cement  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory  in  its  resistance  to  exposure  to  salt  water,  though  in  part 

•  Prom  Johnson's  "  Materials  of  Construction."  p.  620.  t  Ihid. 
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tluM  IB  often  clue  to  the  uw  oC  porom  mixturiMi  which  permit  aooeM  ol  the 
water  to  the  interior  of  the  block  of  cement  or  ooQcrHe.  The  use  of 
richer  niixturcM,  or  at  leatft  of  a  richer  mixture  for  the  lurfaoe  of  the 
lilfK-k.  will  ilo  away  with  many  of  the  difficulties  eooountered  A«de 
from  thiK,  two  methods  of  improvements  have  been  advocated.  One 
is  to  make  the  oement  more  resistant  of  itself  by  making  it  of  sueh 
a  chemical  composition  as  will  show  the  maximum  resistAnoe  to  the 
effects  of  salt  water.  This  is  the  method  of  Le  Chatelier,  Aimmimmft\ 
below.  The  second  method  is,  to  add  to  the  cement,  trass,  slag,  or 
other  puxsobnic  material,  in  order  that  the  lime  lilx^rated  by  the  cement 
during  hiirdcning  may  ho  taken  up  and  combined  with  the  trass. 

liO  ("hatoliiT  conrndors  that  the  aluininouM  compounds  present  in 
Portland  (vnicnt  are  the  direct  cause  of  itii  destruction  by  sea-water. 
II in  tluM)r>',  to  account  for  this  dinintcf^ration,  is  as  follows:  Free  lime, 
liberated  durinfc  the  hardening  of  the  cement,  reacts  with  the  mag- 
neeiimi  sulphate  always  present  in  sea-water,  to  form  calcium  sulphate. 
Thi8  in  turn  reactit  with  the  calcium  aluminate  of  the  cement  to  form 
a  sulphaluininatc  of  lime,  which  swells  considerably  on  hydration  and 
thus  di^intograteH  the  cement  mass.  The  extent  of  the  disintegration 
varies  directly  with  the  percentage  of  alumina  present  in  the  cement. 
Cements  containing  1  or  2  per  cent  of  alumina  are,  for  example,  practi- 
caUy  unaffected  by  8ea-water;  while  in  cement  containing  as  high  as  7 
or  8  per  cent  of  alumina  the  swelling  and  consequent  disintegration 
are  very  rapid. 

If  the  alumina  of  a  oement  be  replaced  by  an  oxide  not  reacting 
with  calcimn  tmlphate,  the  stability  of  the  oement  in  sea^water  is 
greatly  improved.  Le  Chateher  has  demonstrated  this  by  preparing 
cements  in  which  the  tduinina  was  replaced  by  oxides  of  iron,  chro- 
mium, cobalt,  etc.  All  of  these  were  more  resistant  than  an  alumina 
cement  to  the  disintegniting  effect  of  lime  sulphate.  The  be^tt  effects 
were  obtained  when  in)n  oxide  was  used,  a  oement  corresponding  in 
composition  to  5Si02,Fe2()3,17CaO  being  found  to  be  not  only  stable  in 
presence  of  searwater,  but  to  possess  excellent  mechanical  properties. 

Deval's  researches  ^  on  the  effect  of  direct  addition  of  calcium  sul- 
phate to  various  cements  confirm  the  above  theory.  Each  of  the  fine^jr 
ground  cements  tested  was  completely  hydrated  by  mixing  with  50  per 
cent  of  water,  and  storing  the  mixture  under  water  for  thrre  months  out 
of  contact  with  carbon  dioxide.  The  mass  was  then  dried,  reground, 
mixed  wnth  half  its  weight  of  calcium  tnilphate  and  33  per  cent  of  water, 
and  made  up  into  rods,  which  were  kept  moist  and  protected  from  carbon 
*  AbiAfBCt  in  Joum.  8oc.  Chan.  ladiHliy,  vol.  21,  pp.  971-072. 
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dioxide  by  storage  on  moistened  filter  paper  under  a  glass  bell.  At 
the  end  of  three  weeks  the  increase  in  length  of  the  rods  was  measured, 
with  the  following  results: 

Table  234. 
Effect  of  Alumina. 


Type  of  Cement. 

Per  Cent  of 

Alumina  in  the 

Cement. 

Per  Cent  of 
Elonsation 
of  the  Rods. 

Slac  cement  ( Vitrv) 

15.5 

14  5 

7  6 

6.2 

4  7 

27 
16 
14 
12 
4 

Slag  cement  (Champignolles) 

Grappier  cement.  (Besses) 

Portland  cement 

Hydraulic  lime  (Beasos 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  percentage  of  elongation  of  the  rods,  varied 
directly  with  the  percentage  of  alumina  in  the  cements  tested,  proving 
conclusively  that  the  welling  was  due  to  the  action  of  the  calcium 
sulphaluminate  formed  during  the  operation. 

The  work  of  Candlot,  on  the  other  hand,  suggests  that  alumina  per  se 
is  not  an  injurious  ingredient  for  sea-water  cements;  and  that  immunity 
from  marine  action  may  in  fact  be  effectively  gained  by  increasing  the 
normal  alumina  content.  As  a  laboratory  problem  the  matter  is  still 
unsettled,  but  meantime  the  results  attained  diu-ing  five  years  or  more  of 
actual  use  by  the  high-alumina  ciment  fondu  have  conclusively  supported 
Candlot's  views. 

Resistance  to  shock. — At  the  time  the  first  edition  of  this  book  was 
published,  some  German  experiments,  the  French  test  on  forts,  and  the 
Japanese  exp)eriences  at  Port  Arthur  were  all  that  threw  light  on  the 
subject  of  concrete  resistance  under  direct  and  repeated  shock.  Since 
then  the  matter  has  been  tested  on  an  enormous  scale.  For  a  sununary 
of  the  results  reference  may  be  made  to  the  papers  cited  below.*  Here 
it  may  be  said  only  that  the  resistance  of  concrete  to  shell  shock  seems 
to  have  depended  less  upon  the  character  and  quality  of  the  cement 
employed  than  upon  the  proportions  of  the  mix,  the  thickness  of  the 
mass,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  reinforcing. 

At  various  points  on  the  western  front  concretes  of  hydraulic  limo, 
slag  cement,  normal  Portland  cement  and  high-alumina  cement  were 
employed.  Of  these  the  first  two  had  the  serious  disadvantages  of  being 
slow-hardening;   otherwise  their  resistance  was  fair  enough.     Unrein- 

•  Eckel,  E.  C.  Concrete  in  front-line  work,  1914-1917  Concrete,  vol.  20, 
pp.  173-176,  199-200,  222-223,  1922. 
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foreed  conerete,  even  of  food  nmierkk,  Umdtsl  to  fall  apart  under  con- 
tinued shock,  particularly  when  the  proportioning  fpive  an  overload 
of  coane  material— peb^  ^  stone.  Reinforrinff  helped  matflriaUy  to 
reduce  damace.  The  ehlef  leann  of  the  whole  nmtter  waa  that  refilled 
laboratory  methods  of  proportioning  and  designing  led  frequently  to 
failure  in  actual  practice,  beoMise  actual  work  in  the  field  in  not  at  all 
refined. 

Bflocts  of  storage. — Cement  when  stored  under  ordinary  conditions 
shows  rather  heavy  decreases  in  strength,  along  with  slowing  of  its 
setting  time.  These  results  have  been  determined  by  Abrams  *  in  a 
series  of  tests  under  varying  storage  conditions. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  deterioration  Abrams  found  that  cement  stored 
in  sacks  in  an  outdoor  shed  had  strengths  as  follows: 

After  3  months  storage,  80  per  cent  of  original  strength 
After  6  months  storage,  71  per  cent  of  original  strength 
After  12  months  storage»  61  per  cent  of  original  strength 
After  24  months  storage,  40  per  cent  of  original  strength 

As  to  the /arm  of  the  deterioration,  it  resulted  in  aO  cases  in  a  greater 
loss  of  strength  in  short-time  tests  than  in  long-time  tests;  and  in  all 
cases  it  caused  slowing  of  both  initial  and  final  setting  times. 


Standard  Cement  Testing  Methods,  U.  S.  A. 

• 
Beginning  in  1903,  and  husting  on  until  the  present  day, 

American  technical  societies  and  government  departments  have  been 
working  on  cement  testing  methods  and  cement  specifications.  At 
various  dates  during  that  period  preliminan*  i^nd  final  reports  on  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  work  have  been  issued  by  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry,  the  American  Society  of  Civil  EngiDeers,  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials,  and  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards.  The 
resulting  specifications,  in  so  far  as  they  are  purely  specifications,  will 
be  found  on  pages  560  to  574  of  this  volume;  the  detailed  methods  of 
chemical  analysis  on  pages  524  to  527.  In  the  present  chapter  the 
methods  adopted  for  the  physical  tests  will  be  summarised. 

Spedflc  gniTity.— The  Le  ChateUer  spedfie  gra\nty  flask  is  oflkial^ 
adopted  as  the  standard  apparatus  for  this  test,  but  the  test  itself  is 
falling  into  disfavor. 

*  Abrams,  Duff  A.  Effect  of  storage  of  cement.  Bulletin  tt,  StnirturmI  Matc- 
riah  Laboratory,  Lewis  Institute,  Chkigo,  8vo,  pp  29,  1930. 
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The  flask  (Fig.  149)  is  filled  with  kerosene  free  from  water,  or  with 
benzine  not  Ughter  than  62°  Baum6,  to  a  i)oint  on  the  stem  between 
lero  and  1  c.c.  64  grams  of  cement,  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  liquid, 
is  slowly  introduced,  taking  care  that  the  cement  does  not  adhere  to 
the  inside  of  the  flask  above  the  Hquid,  and  to  free  the  cement  from  air 
by  rolling  the  flask  in  an  incUned  position.     After  all  the  cement  is 

introduced  the  level  of  the  liquid 
will  have  risen  to  some  division  of 
the  graduated  neck ;  the  diff"erence 
between  this  and  the  original  reading 
is  the  volume  displaced  by  64  gr. 
cement.  The  specific  gravity  then 
equals  the  weight  of  cement  divided 
by  the  displaced  volume. 

Fineness. — The  apparatus  used 
for  fineness  tests  is  a  standardized 
No.  200  sieve.  This  hiis  nominally 
200  wires  to  the  linear  inch;  is  cir- 
cular, approximately  8  inches  in 
diameter;  with  wires  woven  from 
brass  or  bronze  usually.  The  wire 
should  be  0.0021  inch  in  diameter, 
giving  nominally  an  opening  of 
0.0029  inch. 

"  The  test  shall  be  made  with 
50  gr.  cement.  The  sieve  shall  be 
thoroughly  clean  and  dry.  The 
cement  shall  be  placed  on  the  sieve, 
with  pan  and  cover  attached,  if  de- 
sired, and  shall  be  held  in  one  hand 
in  a  slightly  inclined  position  so  that 
the  sample  will  be  well  distributed 
over  the  sieve,  at  the  same  time  gently  striking  the  side  about  150  times 
per  minute  against  the  palm  of  the  other  hand  on  the  up  stroke.  The 
sieve  shall  be  turned  every  25  strokes  about  one-sixth  revolution  in  the 
same  direction.  The  operation  shall  continue  until  not  more  than  0.05 
gram  passes  through  in  one  minute  of  continuoas  sieving." 

Normal  consistency. — The  Vicat  apparatus  is  adopted  as  standard. 
It  consists  of  a  frame  A  (Fig.  150)  bearing  a  movable  rod  5,  weighing  300 
grams,  one  end  C  being  1  cm.  in  diameter  for  a  distance  of  6  cm.;  the 
other  having  a  removable  needle  Z),  1  mm.  in  diameter  and  6  cm.  long 


Fio 


149. — Le  Chatelier  specific  gravity 
flask. 
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The  rod  ui  iwenible,  and  ean  bo  held  in  any  dodnd  poMan  by  a 
E,  and  ban  iiiidway  between  tbo  enda  a  mark  F  wbicb  movea  iindar  a 
•ealo  (ffraduatfxl  in  millitncteni)  attacbed  to  tbe  frame  A.  Tbe  paile  ia 
bold  in  a  oomeal  bard-rubber  ring  (7, 7  cm.  in  diameter  at  tbe  baae,  4 
high,  rofttinK  on  a  gbtfa  pbitc  //  almut  10  cm.  iquare. 

In  making  tbo  determination,  500  gr.  of  cement,  witb  a 
quantity  of  water,  sball  l)c  knemlcd  into  a  paate,  aa  deecril)ed  in  ieotioo 
37,  and  quickly  formed  into  a  ball  with  the  hand8,  completing  tbe  opera> 
tion  by  tossing  it  six  timen  from  one  hand  to  tlw*  other,  maintained 
about  6  incboB  apart;  the  ball  resting  in  the  palm  of  one  band  shall  be 


Flo.  1£0  — Viest  ap 


preeMd  into  the  larger  end  of  the  rubber  ring  held  in  tbe  other  hand, 
completely  filling  the  ring  with  paste;  tbe  exoees  at  tbe  larger  end  shall 
then  be  removed  by  a  single  movement  of  tbe  palm  of  tbe  band;  the 
ring  shall  then  bo  placed  on  its  larK^r  end  on  a  glaas  plate  an<i  the  exoe« 
paste  at  tbo  smaller  end  8lice<l  off  at  the  top  of  the  ring  by  a  single 
oblique  stroke  of  a  trowel  held  at  a  slight  angle  with  tbe  top  of  the 
rin^.  During  theee  operations  care  shall  be  taken  not  to  compres 
the  {)aste.  Tbe  paste  confine<l  in  the  ring,  resting  on  the  plate,  shall  be 
placed  under  the  rod,  tbe  larger  end  of  which  shall  Ik*  brought  in  contact 
witb  the  surface  of  the  paste;  the  scale  shall  Im*  then  read.  aiMl  tbe  rod 
quickly  released.    Tbe  paste  shall  be  of  normal  consietenqr  when  the 
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rod  settles  to  a  point  10  mm.  below  the  original  surface  in  onc-lialf 
minute  after  being  released." 

Trial  pastes  shall  be  made  with  varying  percentages  of  water  until  the 
normal  consistency  is  obtained.  The  amount  of  water  required  shall 
be  expressed  in  percentage  by  weight  of  the  dry  cement.  Having  deter- 
mined the  normal  consistency  of  the  cement,  the  amount  of  water 
required  for  the  mortar  briquettes  is  found  from  the  following  table, 
the  values  stated  being  in  percentages  of  cement  plus  sand : 


ParaeoUae  of  Water 
for  NMiCement  Psate 

PerreoUKe  of  Water 

Peroentace  of  Water 
for  Neat  Cement  Paste 

Perrentage  of  Wat«T 

for  One  Cement,  Three 

for  One  Cement.  ThriM- 

oC  Norinid  Consistency. 

Standord  OtUwa  Sand. 

of  Normal  Consistency. 

Standard  OtUwa  Sand. 

15 

9.0 

23 

10  3 

16 

9.2 

24 

10  5 

17 

9.3 

25 

10  7 

18 

9.5 

26 

10  8 

19 

9.7 

27 

11.0 

20 

9.8 

28 

11.2 

21 

10  0 

29 

11  3 

22 

10.2 

30 

11  5 

Soundness. — The  method  adopted  to  determine  soundness  is  unfor- 
tunately not  quantitative;  in  the  course  of  time  it  will  probably  Ix; 
replaced  by  the  use  of  Vicat  needles  or  some  other  modern  and  exact 
device.  As  now  adopted  the  American  method  involves  the  use  of  any 
steam  apparatus  which  can  maintain  the  test  pieces  at  temperatures 
between  98°  and  100°  C. 

A  pat  from  cement  paste  of  normal  consistency  about  3  inches  in 
diameter,  one-half  inch  thick  at  the  center,  and  tapering  to  a  thin  edge, 
shall  be  made  on  clean  glass  plates  about  4  inches  square,  and  stored  in 
moist  air  for  24  hours.  In  molding  the  pat  the  cement  paste  shall  first 
be  flattened  on  tho  glass  and  the  pat  then  formed  by  drawing  the  trowel 
from  the  outer  edge  toward  the  center. 

The  pat  shall  then  be  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam  at  a  tem- 
perature between  98°  and  100°  C.  upon  a  suitable  support  1  inch  above 
boiling  water  for  five  hours. 

Should  the  pat  leave  the  plate,  distortion  may  be  detected  best  with 
a  straight  edge  applied  to  the  surface  which  was  in  contact  with  tho  plate. 

Setting  time. — The  Vicat  apparatus  used  for  determining  consist- 
ency is  also  adopted  for  setting  time  determinations. 

A  paste  of  normal  consistency  is  molded  in  the  hard-rubber  ring, 
and  placed  under  the  rod  (B),  the  smaller  end  of  which  is  then  care- 
fully brought  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  paste,  and  the  rod 
quickly  released. 
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The  iniiial  aei  is  nid  to  have  ooeurred  when  the  needle  eesaee  to 
A  point  5  inin.  nlMivt*  the  gftm  pbUe;  and  the  final  «et,  when  the 
needle  does  not  nink  vbtibly  into  the  paate. 

The  tost  pieces  should  lie  kept  in  moijit  air  during  the  test;  this  may 
be  acoompli«hod  by  plnctriK  them  on  a  rack  over  wnter  contained  in  a 
pan  and  covered  by  a  damp  cloth;  tlu>  rinth  tn  Im>  kiM»i  fmcn  oontaei 
with  them  by  means  of  a  wire 
screen;  or  they  may  be  stored  in 
a  moist  box  or  closet 

Care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
the  ivftftdlg  deani  as  the  ooUeotion 
of  cement  on  the  sides  of  the 
needle  retards  the  penetration, 
while  cement  on  the  point  may 
increase  the  |)enetration. 

The  time  of  setting  is  affected 
not  only  by  the  percentage  and 
temperature  of  the  water  unetl 
and  the  amount  of  knea<iing  the 
paste  receives,  but  l)y  the  tem- 
perature and  humidity  of  the 
air,  and  its  determination  is, 
th<»reforr,  only  approximate. 

Standaxd  sand.— The  sand 
adopted  as  the  American  stand- 
ard is  ''natural  sand  from  Ottawa, 
Illinois,  screened  to  pass  a  No.  20 
sieve  and  retained  on  a  No.  30  sieve.  This  sand  having  passed  the 
No.  20  sieve  shall  be  considered  st^mdard  when  not  more  than  5  gr.  pam 
the  No.  30  sieve  after  one  minute  continuous  sieving  of  a  ^yo  gr. 
sample." 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  though  it  may  be  convenient  to 
describe  the  sand  from  the  OtUwa  locality  as  a  "  natural  sand,*'  it  is 
not  entirely  exact  The  sand  there  quarried  is  the  residuum  from  the 
decay  of  a  loosely  cemented  sandstone. 

Standard  test-pieces.— The  briquette  adopted  as  standard  in  the 
United  States  has  the  form  and  dimensions  noted  in  Fig.  151.  The 
briquettes  are  to  be  hand-molde<l,  without  morhanirnl  compirssion; 
in  tostimj  the  load  is  to  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  GOO  |)ountb  p»r  miniite. 


151. — StAodard  American  cement 
briquette. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

Various  specifications  for  Portland  cement  have  been  collected  for 
insertion  in  the  present  chapter.  These  are  of  interest  partly  for  com- 
parison and  partly  to  show  the  growth  of  intelligent  treatment  of  this 
subject. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  book  was  published  progress  in  the 
direction  of  standardization  has  been  very  rapid,  and  we  have  now 
reached  essential  uniformity  in  this  regard.  The  result  of  such  uniform- 
ity, here  as  elsewhere  in  American  industry,  is  the  production  of  large 
tonnages  of  product,  all  of  essentially  the  same  type  and  grade.  To 
this  extent  standardization  is  an  advantage;  in  its  broader  oflfects  on  the 
future  development  of  better  cements  it  may  not  be  helpful. 

New  York  State  Canals,  1896. 

The  mortar  and  grout  will  be  made  of  the  best  quality  of  Portland 
or  natural  hydraulic  cement,  as  may  Ixj  directed,  and  clean,  sharp  sand, 
in  such  proportions  and  made  and  used  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
required  by  the  engineer. 

No  cement  shall  be  used  in  any  part  of  the  masonry  until  the  State 
engineer  shall  have  examined,  tried,  and  approved  the  same.  It  must 
be  delivered  in  tight  casks  or  bags,  as  the  division  or  resident  engineer 
may  direct,  and  thereafter  be  properly  protected  from  the  weather. 

The  engineer  to  direct  in  what  manner  the  sand  shall  be  screened 
and  worked,  and  washed,  if  necessary.  When  considered  necessary 
by  the  engineer,  salt  shall  be  used  with  the  mortar  in  such  manner  and 
proportions  ^s  he  may  direct. 

Special  directions  shall  be  given  by  the  engineer  as  to  the  delivery  of 
cement  and  as  to  the  time  and  facilities  required  for  testing  it  previous 
to  its  use  in  the  work.  No  cement  will  be  used  except  in  compliance 
with  the^  directions.  All  facilities  required  by  the  engineer  for  securing 
tests  must  be  afforded  by  the  contractor.  All  cement  must  be  stored 
in  substantial  water-proof  structures  from  the  time  of  delivery  till  used. 
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All  oemont  offered  for  um  in  any  work  will  be  sampled  by  an 
State  Engineer's  Department.  Samples  will  be  ooUeeted 
ui;ii«  ly  on  delivery  of  oement  at  site  of  work,  and  oontraetoni  wtfl 
pnMiiptJy  notify  the  engineer  of  the  receipt  of  oement,  in  order  tlmt  no 
delay  may  be  had  in  the  sampling  theraof.  All  samples  will  be  for- 
wankMl  to  the  oement-testing  oiSloe  in  Albany,  and  will  be  subjected  to 
the  following  tests,  and  any  cement  failing  on  either  of  them  will  be 
rejected,  though  the  further  right  is  reserved  to  reject  any  and  all 
cements  the  qualities  of  which  have  not  become  well  known  through 
prior  use  in  State  work  or  elsewhere. 

Portland  cement  muRt  be  of  the  best  quality  and  of  such  finews 
that  05  per  cent  of  the  cement  will  pass  thit>ugh  a  sieve  of  2500 
to  the  square  inch,  and  00  per  cent  through  a  sieve  of  10,000 
per  square  inch.  Portland  cement  when  mixed  neat  and  exposed  one 
day  in  air  and  six  days  in  water  shall  withstand  a  tenaUe  strain  of 
not  leas  than  400  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  and  when  mixed  in  the  ratio  of 
'{  lbs.  clean,  sharp  sand  to  1  lb.  of  cement  and  exposed  one  day  in  air 
and  sue  days  in  water,  it  shall  withstand  a  tensile  strain  of  not  less  than 
125  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Rapid-transit  Subway,  New  York  City,  1900-1901. 

Fineness. — Ninety-eight  per  cent  shall  pass  a  No.  50  sieve  and  90 
p<»r  cent  a  No.  100  sieve. 

Tensile  strength. — At  the  end  of  one  day  in  water  after  hard  set, 
150  lbs.  neat;  at  the  end  of  seven  days,  one  day  in  air,  six  days  in 
\v:it(T,  400  lbs.  neat;  at  the  end  of  twenty-eight  days,  one  day  in  air, 
twt'iity-seven  days  in  water,  500  lbs.  neat.  When  mixed  2  to  1  f^ith 
quarts  sand:  At  the  end  of  seven  days,  one  day  in  air,  six  days  in  water, 
200  lbs.;  at  the  end  of  twenty-eight  days,  one  day  in  air,  twenty •«c%Tn 
days  in  water,  300  lbs. 

Chemical  analyses. — Chemical  analyses  will  be  nuide  from  time 
to  tiino,  and  cement  furnished  must  show  a  reasonable  uniform  com- 
position. 

Soundness. — ^Tests  for  checking  and  cracking  and  for  color  wiU  be 
made  by  molding,  on  plates  of  i^ass,  cakes  of  neat  cement  about  3  inches 
in  diameter,  |  inrh  thick  in  the  center,  and  with  ver>'  thin  edges.  One 
of  these  cakee  when  set  perfectly  hard  shall  be  put  in  water  and  exam- 
ined for  distortion  or  cracks,  and  one  shall  be  kept  in  air  and  examined 
for  color,  distortion,  and  cracks.  Another  cake  shall  l*o  alloi»*od  to  set 
in  steam  for  twenty-four  hours  and  then  put  in  boiling  water  for 
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twenty-four  hours.  Another  cake  shall  be  allowed  to  set  hard  in  dry 
air  for  twenty-four  hours  and  then  put  in  lK)ilinp:  wat<»r  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Such  cakes  should  at  the  end  of  the  U^sts  still  adhere  to  the 
glass  and  show  neither  cracks  nor  distortion.  A  briquette,  in  like  man- 
ner, should  Ix?  allowed  t-o  set  hard  in  dry  air  for  twenty-four  hours, 
then  boiled  for  twenty-four  hours,  be  kept  for  five  days  in  water,  and 
show  350  lbs.  tensile  strength. 

Department  of  Bridges,  New  York  City,  1901. 

(106)  That  all  cement  used  on  this  work  must  be  the  best  quality 
of  imported  or  American  Portland  cement,  manufactured  by  works  of 
established  reputation  for  furnishing  a  high-grade  and  uniform  product. 
Cement  must  show  a  chemical  analysis  satisfactory  to  the  engineer. 

(107)  That  briquettes  of  neat  cement  exposed  to  air  for  twenty- 
four  hours  and  then  inunersed  in  water  for  six  days  must  have  a  tensile 
strength  of  at  least  400  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

(108)  That  briquettes  of  mortar  mixed  in  proportion  of  one  part 
of  cement  to  two  and  one-half  parts  of  dr>'  sand,  by  weight,  exposed 
to  the  air  for  twenty-four  hours  and  then  immersed  in  water  for  six 
days,  must  have  a  tensile  strength  of  not  less  than  180  lbs.  per  square 
inch. 

(109)  That  cement  must  be  ground  so  fine  that  90  per  cent  of  it 
will  pass  through  a  sieve  of  10,000  meshes  per  square  inch. 

(110)  That  pats  of  neat  cement  set  in  the  air  and  then  immersed 
in  boiling  water  for  twenty-four  hours  must  show  no  checks  or  cracks. 

(111)  That  cement  must  be  sufficiently  fresh  to  have  lost  no  strength 
from  age,  but  it  must  not  be  so  fresh  as  to  be  "  hot  "  and  quick-setting. 
Neat  cement  at  temperature  of  70°  F.  must  not  take  an  initial  set  in 
less  than  thirty  minutes,  nor  its  final  set  in  less  than  one  hour. 

(112)  That  the  contractor  must  provide  adequate  storage  and 
enough  cement  ahead  to  enable  seven-day  tests  to  be  made  before  cement 
has  to  be  ased. 

(113)  That  the  contractor  must  furnish  every  reasonable  facility 
to  the  inspectors  for  drawing  samples  of  cement,  and  not  less  than  ten 
days  (holidays  and  Sundays  excluded)  must  elapse  between  time  of 
drawing  the  samples  and  using  the  cement. 

(114)  That  cement  must  at  all  times  be  protected  from  dampness, 
air-currents,  or  other  source  of  injury. 

(115)  That  the  laboratory  tests  given  above  are  not  final.  ShouM 
the  engineer  at  any  time  deem  any  lot  of  cement  damaged  or  question- 
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able  in  any  raapect,  the  tame  shaU  be  rejected,  although  it  may  pi^ 
vioualy  have  met  other  teats. 

(116)  That  cement  must  be  delivered  oo  the  work  in  barreb  of 
376  Ibe.  net  weight,  or  in  laeka  of  94  lbs.  net  weight. 


Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  1902. 

(1)  The  cement  shall  be  an  American  Portland,  dry  and  free  from 
lumps.  By  a  Portland  cement  is  meant  the  product  obtained  from 
the  heating  or  ctilcining  up  to  incipient  funion  of  intimate  mixtures, 
cither  natural  or  artificial,  or  argillaceous  with  calcannius  Kubstanoes, 
the  ealeined  product  to  contain  at  least  1.7  times  as  much  of  lime,  by 
weight,  a8  of  the  materialM  which  give  the  lime  its  hydraulic  prr>pertae8, 
and  to  bo  finely  pulveriied  after  said  calcination,  and  thereafter  addi- 
tions or  substitutionH  for  the  purpose  only  of  regulating  certain  prop- 
er technical  ini|x)rtanee  to  be  allowable  to  not  exceeding  2  per 

v<  III  i>t  the  calcined  prtxluct. 

(2)  The  cement  shall  Ix;  put  up  in  strong,  sound  barrels  well  Uned 
with  paper,  so  as  to  be  reasonably  protected  against  moisture,  or  in 
.stout  cloth  or  canvas  sacks.  Each  package  shall  Ix^  plainly  labeled 
with  the  name  of  the  brand  and  of  the  manufacturer.  Any  p*^^fy 
broken  or  containing  damaged  cement  may  be  rejected  or  accepted 
lui  a  fractional  package,  at  the  option  of  the  United  States  agent  in 
local  charge. 

(3)  Bidders  will  state  the  brand  of  cement  which  they  propose  to 
furnish.  The  right  is  reserved  to  reject  a  tender  for  any  brand  which 
has  not  established  itself  as  a  high-grade  Portland  cement  and  has  not 
for  three  years  or  more  given  satisfaction  in  use  under  climatic  or  other 
conditions  of  exposure  of  at  least  equal  severity  to  those  of  the  work 
proposed. 

(4)  Tenders  will  be  received  only  from  manufacturers  or  their  author- 
ised agents. 

(The  following  paragraph  will  be  substituted  for  paragraphs  3  and  4 

when  cement  is  to  be  fumisho<l  and  placed  1^  the  oontrsctor: 

No  cement  will  be  alloweil  to  Im*  used  except  established  brands  of 

hiph-^mde  Portland  cement  which  have  been  nuuk*  by  the  same  mill 

111  use  under  similar  climatic  conditions  to  thoK*  of  the 

i '<  for  at  least  three  years.) 

rage  weight  per  barrel  shall  not  be  km  than  375  Iba.  net. 
Four  sacks  shall  contain  one  barrel  of  cement.     If  the  weight  as  deter- 
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rained  by  test  weighings  is  found  to  be  below  375  lbs.  per  barrel,  the 
cement  may  be  rejected,  or,  at  the  option  of  the  engineer  officer  in 
charge,  the  contractor  may  be  required  to  supply,  free  of  cost  to  the 
United  States,  an  additional  amount  of  cement  equal  to  the  shortage. 

(6)  Tests  may  be  made  of  the  fineness,  specific  gravity,  soundness, 
time  of  setting,  and  tensile  strength  of  the  cement. 

(7)  Fineness. — Ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  cement  must  pass  through 
a  sieve  made  of  No.  40  wire,  Stubbs  gauge,  having  10,000  openings 
per  square  inch. 

(8)  Specific  gravity. — The  specific  gravity  of  the  cement,  as  deter- 
mined from  a  sample  which  has  been  carefully  dried,  shall  be  between 
3.10  and  3.25. 

(9)  Soundness. — To  test  the  soundness  of  the  cement,  at  least  two 
pats  of  neat  cement  mixed  for  five  minutes  with  20  per  cent  of  water 
by  weight  shall  be  made  on  glass,  each  pat  about  3  inches  in  diameter 
and  J  inch  thick  at  the  center,  tapering  thence  to  a  thin  edge.  The 
pats  are  to  be  kept  under  a  wet  cloth  until  finally  set,  when  one  is  to 
be  placed  in  fresh  water  for  twenty-eight  days.  The  second  pat  will 
be  placed  in  water  which  will  be  raised  to  the  boiling-point  for  six  hours, 
then  allowed  to  cool.  Neither  should  show  distortion  nor  cracks.  The 
boiling  test  may  or  may  not  reject  at  the  option  of  the  engineer  officer 
in  charge. 

(10)  Time  of  setting. — The  cement  shall  not  acquire  its  initial  set 
in  less  than  forty-five  minutes  and  must  have  acquired  its  final  sot  in 
ten  hours. 

(The  following  paragraph  will  Ixj  substituted  for  the  above  in  casr; 
a  quick-setting  cement  is  desired: 

The  cement  shall  not  acquire  its  initial  set  in  less  than  twenty  nor 
more  than  thirty  minutes,  and  must  have  acquired  its  final  set  in  not 
less  than  forty-five  minutes  nor  in  more  than  two  and  one-half  hours.) 

The  pats  ma<le  to  test  the  soundness  may  be  used  in  determining 
the  time  of  setting.  The  cement  is  considered  to  have  acquired  its 
initial  set  when  the  pat  will  bear,  without  being  appreciably  indented, 
a  wire  iV  inch  in  diameter  loaded  to  weigh  }  lb.  The  final  set  has  been 
acquired  when  the  pat  will  bear,  without  being  appreciably  indented, 
a  wire  A"  ^"f'h  in  diamotor  loa<led  to  weigh  1  lb. 

(11)  Tensile  strength. — Briquettes  made  of  neat  cement,  after  being 
kept  in  air  for  twenty-four  hours  under  a  wet  cloth  and  the  balance 
of  the  time  in  water,  shall  develop  tensile  strength  per  square  inch  as 
follows: 

After  seven  days,  450  lbs.;  after  twenty-eight  days,  540  lbs. 
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BriquettM  made  of  1  part  cement  and  3  parts  atandaid  aand,  by 

weight,  riliall  develop  tenale  ttrenKth  per  flquan*  inch  an  foUuwM: 

After  seven  days,  140  Iba.;  after  tweoty-eiKht  days,  220  Iba. 

(In  oaae  quick-wtttnc  oenient  is  desuned,  the  foUowimc  temcne  strrncth 
shall  be  sulMtitutcnl  for  the  above: 

Neat   briquettes:   After  aoven  days,  400  lbs.;   alter  i\\'  ;:ht 

ilays,  480  lbs. 

Briquettes  of  1  part  oenaent  to  3  parts  standard  sand:  After 
days,  120  lbs.;  after  twenty-eight  days,  180  lbs.) 

(12)  The  highest  result  from  each  set  of  briquettes  made  at  any 
one  time  is  to  be  considered  the  governing  test.  Any  cement  not  sbow- 
iiit;  an  increase  of  strength  in  the  twenty-eight-day  tests  over  the  seven- 
tlay  trsts  wiH  be  rejected. 

(13)  When  making  briquettes  neat  cement  will  be  mixed  with  20 
per  cent  of  water  by  weight,  and  sand  and  cement  with  12}  per  cent 
of  water  by  weight.  After  Ix^ing  thoroughly  mixed  and  worked  for 
five  minutes,  the  cement  or  mortar  will  be  pUoed  in  the  briquette  mold 
in  four  (H)ual  layers,  and  earh  layor  nunmed  and  compressed  by  thirty 
Mows  of  a  soft  bra88  or  copfxT  nunnier  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  (or  seven-tenths  of  an  inch  square,  with  rounded  oomerB), 
weighing  1  lb.  It  is  to  Ix*  allowed  to  drop  on  the  mixture  from  a  heigbt 
of  about  half  an  inch.  When  the  ramming  has  been  completed,  the 
suri'lus  cement  shall  l)o  struck  off  and  the  final  layer  smoothed  with 
a  trowel  held  almost  horizontal  and  drown  back  with  sufficient  pressure 
to  make  its  edge  ftillow  the  surface  of  the  mold. 

(14)  The  above  are  to  be  considered  the  minimum  requirements, 
l'nl(*ss  a  cement  has  been  recently  used  on  work  under  this  office,  bidders 
will  deliver  a  sample  barrel  for  test  before  the  opening  of  bids.  If  this 
Hiunple  shows  higher  tests  than  those  given  above,  the  average  of  tests 
nuule  on  subsequent  shipments  must  come  up  to  those  found  with  the 
sample. 

(15)  A  cement  may  be  rejected  in  case  it  fails  to  meet  any  of  the 
above  requirements.  An  agent  of  the  contractor  noay  be  prv^nt  at 
the  making  of  the  tests,  or,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  of  them,  they 
may  be  repeated  in  his  presence.  If  the  contractor  so  desires,  the 
engineer  officer  in  charge  may,  if  he  deem  it  to  the  interest  oC  the  United 
States,  have  any  or  all  of  the  tests  made  or  repeated  at  some  reeogniasd 
standard  testing  laboratory  in  the  manner  herein  specified.  All 
expenses  of  such  tests  to  be  paid  by  the  rontrortor.  .\ll  such  tests  shsD 
t)e  nmde  on  samples  furnished  by  the  cngimvr  officer  froan  eeneni 
actually  delivered  to  him. 
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U.  S.  Reclamation  Service,  1904. 

1.  Definition. — The  cement  shall  lx»  hij^h-^rade  Portland  cement. 
By  the  tenn  Portland  ccinont  i.s  to  he  understood  the  material  obtained 
by  finely  pulverizing  clinker  produced  by  burning  to  semi-fusion  an  inti- 
mate mixture  of  finely  ground  calcareous  and  argillaceous  matx^rials. 

2.  Composition. — It  must  be  of  normal  composition,  in  which  the 
proportion  of  the  sum  of  calcimn  oxide  and  alkalies  to  the  sum  of  the 
silica,  alumina,  and  ferric  oxide  must  not  be  less  than  1.7  to  1  nor  more 
than  2.2  to  1.  It  shall  not  contain  over  3  per  cent  of  magnesia  nor  2  J 
per  cent  of  sulphate  of  lime.  But  in  certain  cases  where  such  amounts 
of  these  substances  are  objectionable  the  engineer  in  charge  may  specify 
lower  percentages.  Its  freedom  from  uncombined  lime  shall  l)e  deter- 
mined as  in  article  12.  The  question  of  adulteration  may  be  detennined 
either  by  chemical  analyses  or  by  inspection  of  the  process  at  the  factory. 

3.  Bids. — Bids  will  be  received  only  from  manufacturers  or  their 
authorized  agents,  and  the  name  of  the  brand  offered  shall  in  all  casrs 
be  stated. 

4.  Weight  per  barrel  or  sack. — The  average  weight  per  barrel  shall 
not  be  less  than  375  lbs.  net.  Four  sacks  shall  contain  1  barrel  of  cement. 
If  the  weight  as  determined  by  test  weighings  is  found  to  be  Ix^low 
375  lbs.  per  barrel,  the  contractor  may  be  required  to  supply  free 
of  cost  to  the  United  States,  an  additional  amount  of  cement  equal 
to  the  shortage. 

5.  Barrels:  damaged  cement. — If  the  cement  is  delivered  in  barrels, 
the  barrels  shall  Ixi  strong  and  lined  with  paper,  and  the  cement  shall 
be  free  from  lumps.  Any  package  that  is  broken  or  that  contains  dam- 
aged cement  may  be  rejected  by  the  United  States  agent  in  local  charge. 

6.  Sampling. — Samples  of  cement  are  to  be  taken  from  the  barrels 
or  sackis  with  a  sampling-tulxi  in  such  manner  as  to  secure  fair  average 
of  the  packages.  They  are  to  be  taken  from  every  tenth  barrel  or  for- 
tieth sack,  and  numbered,  and  the  packages  from  which  they  are  taken 
to  be  sealed  and  corresponding  numbers  attached  for  future  identifica- 
tion. The  quantities  taken  are  to  be  kept  separate  and  tested  sepa- 
rately. \yhen  the  results  of  tests  indicate  variation  in  the  quality 
of  the  cement,  additional  barrels  or  sacks  will  be  sampled  and  tested. 

7.  Aeration  and  testing. — ^No  cement  shall  be  shipped  until  at  least 
sixty  days  after  its  manufacture,  except  that  m  case  of  an  emergency, 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  engineer  in  charge,  a  shorter  time  may 
be  allowed,  but  if  the  cement  shows  indications  of  unsoundness,  a  longer 
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time  nuLy  be  requirMl.  The  ooniracior  thaU  keep  in  ittorA|p»,  in 
or  bamli,  mich  stoelui  ai  eemeni  m  the  engiiieer  Hhall  rvquirv,  free  ci 
expenee  to  the  United  States,  for  aampluig  and  testing  during  a  period 
of  twenty-oight  days. 

8.  Shipment— The  engineer  shaO  give  notiee  in  writing  to  the  con- 
tractor of  the  approximate  requirements  for  cement  HhipmeoU  and  of 
dates  for  sampling.  In  aD  cases  the  contractor  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  delivery  of  the  oement  in  good  condition  at  the  place  of  consignment 

9.  Factory  inspection. — The  Government  engineer,  or  his  author- 
ised agent,  liluUl  at  all  times  have  lihcKy  to  inspect  the  materials, 
process  of  manufacture,  and  daily  laboratory  records  of  analyses  and 
tests  at  the  cement  works. 

10.  Finonoii. — Ninety-five  per  cent  by  weight  must  pass  through 
a  No.  100  sieve  hi^ving  10,000  meshes  per  square  inch,  the  wire  to  be 
No.  40  Stubbs  wire  gauge;  and  75  per  cent  by  weight  mufft  pass  through 
a  No.  200  sieve  having  40,000  meshes  per  square  inch,  the  wire  to  be 
No.  48  Stubbfl  wire  gauge. 

U.  Specific  gravity. — ^The  specific  gravity  of  the  cement  shall  not 
lie  less  than  3. 

12.  Soundness. — Pats  are  to  be  made  of  neat  mortar  of  normal 
consistency.  The  pats  arc  to  be  molded  on  glass  plates.  They  are  to  be 
circular  in  shape,  3  inches  in  diameter,  )  inch  thick  in  the  center,  and 
drawn  to  a  thin  edge  at  their  circumference,  and  are  to  be  kept  under 
a  wet  cloth,  or  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  until  finally  set  One  pat  is  to 
be  put  in  water,  the  temperature  of  which  is  to  be  raised  to  the  boiUng- 
point  and  kept  at  that  point  for  six  hours.  If  the  pat  softens,  enda, 
warps,  or  disintegrates,  the  cement  is  unsound. 

13.  Time  of  setting. — ^The  cement  shall  not  acquire  its  initial  set  in 
less  than  forty-five  minutes,  and  must  acquire  it^^  final  set  within  twelve 
hours.  The  pats  nuide  to  test  the  soundness  may  be  used  in  determin- 
ing the  time  of  setting.  The  cement  is  considered  to  have  acquired 
its  initial  set  when  the  pat  will  bear,  without  being  appreciahl>'  indented, 
a  wire  7^  inch  in  diameter  loaded  to  weigh  one-fourth  lb.  The  final 
set  has  been  acquired  when  the  pat  will  bear,  without  being  appre- 
ciably indented,  a  needle  /y-inch  in  diameter  loade<l  to  weigh  1  lb. 

14.  Making  briquettes.— In  making  briquettes,  neat  cement  mortiir 
of  normal  consistency  will  be  usckI.  The  mortar  will  be  thoroughly 
mixed  with  a  trowel  and  kneaded  into  the  molds  with  the  thumbs,  a 
blunt  stick,  or  a  plunger.  Six  briquettes  will  l>o  m.ide  from  each  sample. 
In  making  sand  briquettes,  the  proportions  shall  be  one  pari  by  wcjght 
of  oement  to  three  parts  of  standard  crushed  quarts  sand  and  about 
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half  as  much  water  as  is  used  for  neat  briquettes.    Six  briquettes  will 
be  made  from  each  sample. 

15.  Tensile  strength. — The  ne^it  briquettes  prepare<i  as  8p<^cifi(»(l 
above  shall  stiind  a  luiniinuin  tensile  strain  per  square  inch  as  follows: 

For  one  day  in  air  and  six  days  in  water 450  Ibe. 

For  one  day  in  air  and  twenty-seven  days  in  water. .  660  ' ' 

The  sand-mortar  briquettes,  prepared  as  specified  above,  shall  stand 
a  minimum  tensile  strain  per  square  inch  as  follows: 

After  one  day  in  air  and  six  days  in  water 175  lbs. 

After  one  day  in  air  and  twenty-seven  days  in  water  225  ' ' 

16.  Requirements. — The  above  are  to  be  considered  the  minimum 
requirements.  The  neat  tests  are  to  be  considered  of  less  value  than 
those  of  sand  and  cement.  The  twenty-eii2;ht-day  tests  must  always 
be  higher  than  the  seven-day  tests.  A  cement  may  be  rejected  which 
fails  to  meet  any  of  the  above  requirements. 
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The  whole  of  the  cement  is  to  be  well-burned  pure  Portland  cement, 
of  the  best  quality,  free  from  free  lime,  slag  dust,  or  other  foreign  mate- 
rial. 

(1)  Fineness. — The  cement  shall  be  ground  so  fine  that  the  residue 
on  a  sieve  of  10,000  meshes  to  the  square  inch  shall  not  exceed  10  per 
cent  of  the  whole  by  weight,  and  the  whole  of  the  cement  shall  pass 
a  sieve  of  2500  meshes  to  the  square  inch. 

(2)  Specific  gravity. — The  specific  gravity  of  the  cement  shall  be 
at  least  3.09,  and  shall  not  exceed  3.25  for  fresh  ceipent,  the  term 
"  fresh  "  being  imderstood  to  apply  to  such  cements  as  are  not  more 
than  t\^o  months  old. 

(3)  Tests. — The  cement  shall  be  subjected  to  the  following  tests: 
(a)  Blowing  test. — Mortar  pats  of  neat  cement  thoroughly  worked 

shall  be  troweled  upon  carefully  cleaned  5-inch  by  2  J -inch  ground- 
glass  plates.  The  pats  shall  be  about  \  inch  thick  in  the  center  and 
worked  off  to  the  sharp  edges  at  the  four  sides.  They  shall  be  covered 
with  a  damp  cloth  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  air  until  set,  after  which 
they  shall  be  placed  in  vapor  in  a  tank  in  which  the  water  is  heated 

*  Proposed  Canadian  standard  specifications  for  Portland  cement.    Cement, 
vol.  4,  pp.  98-99.     May,  1903. 
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to  a  temperature  of  130*  F.  After  rcnuuning  in  the  vapor  nx  houra, 
ineludioK  the  time  of  iettinx  in  air,  they  shall  Im*  iinmemd  in  the  hoi 
water  and  allowed  to  remain  there  for  eighteen  houra.  After  remoyal 
f  rum  the  water  the  lamplee  shall  not  be  curled  up,  shall  not  have  fine 
hair  cracks,  nor  Uivc  expansion  cracks,  nor  shall  they  be  distorted. 
If  separated  from  the  ^ass,  the  samples  shall  break  with  a  sharp,  crisp 
ring. 

(6)  Termle  UA  (fieof  oeiiMfii).— Briquettes  made  of  neat  cement 
mixed  with  alxnit  20  per  cent  of  water,  by  weight,  after  remaining 
one  day  in  air,  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  shall  he  imnicrwd  in  water, 
and  shall  be  capable  of  sustaining  a  tensile  stress  of  250  lbs.  per  square 
inch  after  submersion  for  two  da3r8,  400  lbs.  per  square  inch  after  sub- 
mersion for  su  days,  500  lbs.  per  square  inch  after  submeraion  for 
twenty-seven  days.  The  tensile  test  shall  be  considered  as  the  aver- 
age of  the  strength  of  five  briquettes,  and  any  cement  showing  a  decrease 
in  teimile  Htrrngth  on  or  lx>forc  the  twenty-eighth  day  shall  be  rejected. 

(Sand  and  cement) . — The  sand  for  standard  tests  shall  be  dean  quarts, 
crushed  so  that  the  whole  shall  pass  through  a  sieve  of  400  medies  to 
the  square  inch,  but  shall  be  retained  on  a  sieve  of  900  meshes  per  square 
inch.  The  sand  and  cement  shall  be  thoroughly  mixed  dry,  and  then 
about  10  per  cent  of  their  weight  of  water  shall  be  added,  when  the 
briquettes  arc  to  be  formed  in  suitable  molds.  After  remaining  in  a 
damp  chamber  for  twenty-four  hours  the  briquettes  shall  be  immersed 
in  water,  and  briquettes  made  in  the*  proportion  of  one  of  cement  to 
three  of  sand,  by  weight,  shaU  bear  a  tensile  stress  of  125  lbs.  per  square 
inch  after  submersion  for  six  days,  and  200  lbs.  per  square  inch  after 
8ul)mendon  for  twenty-eight  days.  Sand  and  cement  briquettes  shall 
not  sliow  a  decrease  in  tensile  strength  at  the  end  of  twenty-eight  da>'s 
or  subsequently. 

(4)  The  manufacturer  shall,  if  required,  supply  chemical  anal3rses 
of  the  cement. 

(5)  Packing. — The  cement  shall  be  packed  either  in  stout  air-  and 
water-tight  casks,  carefully  lined  with  strong  brown  paper,  or  in  strong 
air-  and  water-tight  bags. 

(6)  The  manufacturer  shall  give  a  certificate  with  each  shipment 
of  cement,  stating  (1)  the  date  of  nuuiufacture;  (2)  the  tests  and 
analyses  which  have  been  obtained  for  the  cement  in  quesition  at  the 
manufacturer's  laboratory;  (3)  that  the  cement  does  not  contain  any 
adulteration. 
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Concrete-steel  Engineering  Company/ 

No  cement  will  be  allowed  to  be  used  except  established  brands  of 
high-grade  Portland  cement  which  has  been  in  successful  use  under 
similar  conditions  to  the  work  proposed  for  at  least  three  years,  and 
has  been  seasoned  or  subjected  to  aeration  for  at  least  thirty  days  before 
leaving  the  factory.  All  cement  shall  be  dry  and  free  from  lumps, 
and  immediately  upon  receipt  shall  Iw  stored  in  a  dry,  well-covered, 
and  ventilated  place  thoroughly  protected  from  the  weather.  If 
required  the  contractor  shall  furnish  a  certified  statement  of  the  chem- 
ical composition  of  the  cement  and  of  the  raw  material  from  which  it  is 
manufactured. 

The  fineness  of  the  cement  shall  be  such  that  at  least  90  per  cent 
wiW  pass  through  a  sieve  of  No.  40  wire,  Stubbs  gauge,  having  10,000 
openings  per  square  inch,  and  at  least  75  per  cent  will  pass  through  a 
sieve  of  No.  45  wire,  Stubbs  gauge,  having  40,000  openings  per  square 
inch. 

Samples  for  testing  may  Ixj  taken  from  every  bag  or  barrel,  but 
usually  for  tests  of  100  barrels  a  sample  will  be  taken  from  every  tenth 
barrel.  The  samples  will  he  mixed  thoroughly  together  while  dry, 
and  the  mixture  be  taken  as  the  sample  for  test. 

Tensile  tests  will  be  made  on  specimens  prepared  and  maintained 
until  tested  at  a  temperature  not  less  than  60°  F.  E^ch  specimen  will 
have  an  area  of  1  square  inch  at  the  breaking  section  and  after  being 
allowed  to  harden  in  moist  air  for  twenty-four  hours  will  be  immersed 
and  maintained  under  water  until  tested. 

The  sand  used  in  preparing  test  specimens  shall  Ix;  clean,  sharp, 
crushed  quartz  retained  on  a  sieve  of  30  meshes  per  lineal  inch,  and 
passing  through  a  sieve  of  20  meshes  per  lineal  inch.  In  test  speci- 
mens of  one  cement  and  three  sand,  no  more  than  12  per  cent  of  water 
by  weight  shall  be  used.  Specimens  prepared  from  a  mixture  of  one 
part  cement  and  three  parts  sand,  parts  by  weight,  shall  after  seven 
days  develop  a  tensile  strength  of  not  less  than  170  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
and  not  less  than  240  lbs.  per  square  inch  after  twenty-eight  days. 
Cement  mixed  neat  from  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  of  water  to  form 
a  stiff  paste  shall,  after  30  minutes,  be  appreciably  indented  by  the  end 
of  a  wire  inch  ^V  in  diameter  loaded  to  weigh  J  lb.  Cement  made  into 
thin  pats  on  glass  plates  shall  not  crack,  scale,  or  warp  under  the  fol- 

•  The  specifications  from  which  this  section. is  taken  were  published  in  Cement, 
vol.  4,  pp.  105-108,  May,  1903.  They  are  for  concrete-steel  structures  on  the 
Melan,  Thacher  and  Von  Emperger  patents. 
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lowing  treatment:  Three  pats  will  be  made  and  allowed  to  harden  in 
iiioiHt  air  at  from  GO*  to  70*  F. ;  one  of  theae  will  lie  place«l  in  f rmh  water 
for  twentv-eiicht  dajhi,  another  will  lie  pluee<l  in  water  which  will  be 
raiiie<l  to  the  UMling-point  for  nix  houm  ami  thc*n  allowed  to  cool,  and 
the  third  ia  to  be  kept  in  the  air  of  the  prevailing  outdoor  tcmpermttne. 

Britifh  Standard  Specifications.* 

Quality  and  preparatioii. — (1)  The  cement  is  to  be  ptvparvd  by 
intiiimtely  iiitxinK  together  calcareous  and  aripUaoeous  materiab,  burn- 
ing them  at  a  clinkcring  temperature  and  grinding  the  resulting  clinker. 
No  addition  of  any  mati'rial  is  to  be  made  after  l)urning.  except  wbeD 
dosired  by  the  manufacturer,  and  if  not  prohibitetl  in  writing  by  the 
liner,  in  which  case  calcium  sulphate  or  water  may  be  used.    The 
Mt,  if  watered,  shall  contain  not  more  than  2  [mt  oent  of  water, 
iuT  that  water  has  been  added  or  has  been  naturally  absorbed  from 
the  air.     If  calcium  sulphate  is  used,  not  more  than  2  per  cent  calcu- 
lated as  anhydrous  calcium  sulphate  of  the  weight  of  the  cement  shall 
be  added. 

Sampling  and  preparation  for  testing  and  analysis.— <2)  As  soon 
as  the  cement  has  been  bulko<l  at  tlio  maker's  works, t  or  on  the  works 
in  connection  with  which  the  material  is  to  be  used,  at  the  consumer's 
option,  samples  for  testing  are  to  be  taken  from  each  parcel,  each  sample 
consisting  of  cement  from  at  least  twelve  different  positions  in  the  same 
heap,  so  distributed  as  to  insure,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  a  fair  average 
H:unple  of  the  whole  parcel,  all  to  be  mixed  together  and  the  sample 
for  testing  to  be  taken  therefrom. 

(3)  Before  gauging  the  tests,  the  sample  80  obtained  is  to  be  spread 
out  for  a  depth  of  3  inches  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  a  temperature  of 
-n"    o64*F. 

i,i  In  all  cases  where  consignments  are  of  100  tons  and  upwards 
wunplcs  selected  as  above  from  each  consignment,  either  at  the  maker's 
works  or  after  delivery  at  the  works  where  the  cement  is  to  be  used, 
are  to  be  sent  for  expert  testing  and  for  chemical  anal^'sts.  In  no 
case  is  cement  so  tested  and  analyied  to  be  accepted  or  used  unless 
previously  certified  in  writing  by  the  consumer  to  be  of  satisfaetoiy 
quality.    Payment  for  such  tests  and  anal>'9es  to  be  made  by  the  con- 


*  British  standard  spedficalions  for  Portland  cement.  EsgiDeviBg  N««i^ 
vol.  53.  pp  227-228.     Mareh  2,  1905. 

t  Should  the  consumer  desire  to  stipulate  for  any  special  qanAthv.  the  sise  of 
the  heap  shouM  be  stated. 
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sumcr,  the  manufacturer  supplying  the  cement  required  for  the  same 
free  of  charge.  When  consignments  of  loss  than  100  tons  have  to  be 
supplied,  the  maker  shall,  if  required,  give  certificates  for  each  delivery, 
to  the  effect  that  such  cement  complies  with  the  terms  of  this  standard 
specification,  with  regard  to  quality,  tests,  and  chemical  analyses,  no 
payment  being  made  by  the  consumer  for  such  certificate  nor  for  the 
making  of  such  tests  and  analyses. 

(5)  Should  it  be  deemed  more  convenient  by  the  consumers  that 
the  samples  for  testing  should  be  taken  at  the  makers'  works  before 
delivery,  the  latter  are,  in  that  event,  to  afford  full  facilities  to  the  in- 
spector who  may  be  appointed  by  the  consumers  to  sample  the  cement 
as  he  may  desire  at  the  makers'  works,  and  subsequently  to  identify 
each  parcel  as  it  may  be  dispatched,  with  that  sampled  by  him.  No 
parcel  is  to  be  sent  away  unless  a  written  order  has  been  previously 
received  by  the  makers  from  the  said  consumer  to  the  effect  that  the 
material  in  question  has  been  approved. 

Fineness  and  sieves. — (6)  The  cement  shall  be  ground  to  comply 
with  the  following  degrees  of  fineness,  viz.: 

The  residue  on  a  sieve  76X76=5776  meshes  per  square  inch  is  not 
to  exceed  5  per  cent. 

The  residue  on  a  sieve  180X180=32,400  meshes  per  square  inch 
is  not  to  exceed  22 J  per  cent. 

The  sieves  are  to  be  prepared  from  standard  wire;  the  size  of  the 
wire  for  the  5776  mesh  is  to  be  .0044  inch  and  for  the  32,400  mesh 
.0018  inch.  The  wire  shaU  be  woven  (not  twilled),  the  cloth  being 
carefully  mounted  on  the  frames  without  distortion. 

Specific  gravity. — (7)  The  specific  gravity  of  the  cement  shall  be  not 
less  than  3.15  when  sampled  and  hermetically  sealed  at  the  makers' 
works,  nor  less  than  3.10  if  sampled  after  delivery  to  the  consumer. 

Chemical  composition. — (8)  The  cement  is  to  comply  with  the  follow- 
ing conditions  as  to  its  chemical  composition.  There  shall  be  no  excess 
of  lime,  that  is  to  say,  the  proportion  of  lime  shall  be  not  greater  than 
is  necessary  to  saturate  the  silica  and  alumina  present.  The  percent- 
age of  insoluble  residue  shall  not  exceed  1.5  per  cent;  that  of  mag- 
nesia shall  not  exceed  3  per  cent,  and  that  of  sulphuric  anhydride  shall 
not  exceed  2.5  per  cent. 

Tensile  tests. — (9)  The  quantity  of  water  used  in  gauging  shall  be 
appropriate  to  the  quality  of  the  cement,  and  shall  be  so  proportioned 
that  when  the  cement  is  gauged  it  shall  form  a  smooth,  easily  worked 
paste  that  will  leave  the  trowel  cleanly  in  a  compact  mass.  Fresh 
water  is  to  be  used  for  gauging,  the  temperature  thereof,  and  of  the  test- 
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room  at  the  time  the  «ud  opeimtioiw  are  performed^  being  from  5S*  to 
64*  F. 

The  eement  gauied  aa  above  ia  to  be  filled,  without  meehanieal  ram- 
ming,  into  moldn;  each  mold  resting  upon  an  iron  plate  until  the  eement 
haa  set.  When  the  cement  haa  set  sufficiently  to  enable  the  mold  to  be 
removed  without  iojury  to  the  briquette,  such  removal  iit  to  lie  efTt^cted. 
The  ftaid  hriquettea  shall  be  kept  in  a  damp  atmosphere  and  placed  in 
fresh  water  twenty-four  hours  after  gauging  and  kept  there  until  broken, 
the  water  in  which  the  test  briquettes  are  submerged  being  renewed 
every  seven  days  and  the  temperature  thereof  maintained  between  58* 
and  64"  F. 

Neat  testa.— (10)  Briquettes  of  neat  cement  are  to  be  gauged  for 
breaking  at  seven  and  twenty-eight  days,  respectively,  six  briquettes 
for  each  period.  The  average  tensile  strength  of  the  six  bri- 
quettes shall  be  taken  as  the  accepted  tensile  strength  for  each  period. 
For  breaking,  the  briquette  is  to  be  held  in  strong  metal  jaws,  the 
briquettes  being  slightly  greased  where  gripped  by  the  jaws.  The 
load  must  then  be  steadily  and  unifonnly  applied,  starting  from  aero 
inereastng  at  the  rate  of  100  Ib8.  in  twelve  seconds.  The  briquettes  are 
to  bear  on  the  average  not  less  than  the  following  tensile  stresses  before 
breaking: 

7  days  from  gauging 400  lbs.  per  square  ineh  of  seeticn. 

28  days  from  gr«<g«"g 500  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  section. 

The  increase  from  seven  to  twenty-eight  days  shall  not  be  less 
than: 

25%  when  the  7-day  test  falls  between  400  to  450  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

20%  when  the  7-day  test  falls  l)etwcon  450  to  500  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

15%  when  the  7-day  test  falls  between  500  to  550  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

10%  when  the  7-day  test  falls  between  550  lbs.  per  square  inch  or 
upwards. 

Sand  testa.— (11)  The  cement  shoukl  also  be  tested  by  means  of 
briquettes  prepared  from  one  part  of  cement  to  three  parts  by  weight 
of  dry  standard  sand,  the  said  briquettes  being  of  the  shape  described 
for  the  neat -cement  tests;  the  mode  of  gauging,  filling  the  molda,  and 
breaking  the  briquettes  is  also  to  be  similar.  The  proportion  ol  water 
used  shall  be  such  that  the  mixture  is  thoroughly  wetted,  and  there 
shall  be  no  superfluous  water  when  the  briquettes  are  formed.  The 
cement  and  sand  briciucttes  are  to  bear  the  following  tensile 

7  days  from  gauging 120  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  section. 

28  days  from  gauging 225  lbs.  per  square  inch  of 
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The  increase  from  seven  to  twenty-eight  days  shall  not  be  less  than 
20  per  cent. 

The  standard  sand  referred  to  above  is  to  be  obtained  from  Leigh  ton 
Buzzard.  It  must  be  thoroughly  washed,  dried,  and  pass  through  a 
sieve  of  20X20  meshes  per  square  inch,  and  must  be  retained  on  a  sieve 
of  30X30  meshes  per  square  inch,  the  wires  of  the  sieve  being  .0164-inch 
and  .0108-inch  respectively. 

Setting-time. — (12)  There  shall  be  three  distinct  gradations  of  set- 
ting-time, which  shall  be  designated  as  "  quick,"  **  medium,"  and 
"  slow."* 

Quick, — ^The  setting-time  shall  not  be  less  than  ten  minutes  or  more 
than  thirty  minutes. 

Medium, — The  setting-time  shall  not  be  less  than  half  an  hoiu*  or 
more  than  two  hours. 

Slow. — ^The  setting-time  shall  not  be  less  than  two  hours  or  more 
than  five  hours.* 

The  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  test-room  at  the  time  of  gauging 
and  of  the  water  used  is  to  be  between  58°  and  64°  F. 

The  cement  shall  be  considered  as  "  set  "  when  a  needle  having  a 
flat  end  ^  inch  square,  weighing  in  all  2i  lbs.,  fails  to  make  an  impres- 
sion when  its  point  is  apphed  gently  to  the  surface. 

Soundness. — (13)  The  cement  shall  be  tested  by  the  Ijb  Chatelier 
method,  and  is  in  no  case  to  show  a  greater  expansion  than  12  milli- 
meters after  twenty-four  hours'  aeration  and  6  millimeters  after  7  days' 
aeration. 

Note. — The  apparatus  for  conducting  the  Le  Chatelier  test  Qonsists 
of  a  small  split  cylinder  of  spring  brass  or  other  suitable  metal  of  0.5 
millimeter  (.0197  inch)  in  thickness,  30  millimeters  (L1875  inches) 
internal  diameter,  and  30  millimeters  high,  forming  the  mold,  to  which 
on  either  side  of  the  split  are  attached  two  indicators  165  millimeters 
(6.5  inches)  long  from  the  center  of  the  cylinder,  with  pointed  ends. 

In  conducting  the  test  the  mold  is  to  be  placed  upon  a  small  piece 
of  glass  and  filled  with  cement  gauged  in  the  usual  way,  care  being  taken 
to  keep  the  edges  of  the  molds  gently  together  while  this  operation  is 
being  performed.  The  mold  is  then  covered  with  another  glass  plate, 
a  small  weight  is  placed  on  this,  and  the  mold  is  immediately  placed 
in  water  at  58°  to  64°  F.  and  left  there  for  twenty-four  hours. 

The  distance  separating  the  indicator  points  is  then  measured  and 
the  mold  placed  in  cold  water,  which  is  brought  to  the  boiling-point  in 

•  When  a  specially  slow-eetting  cement  is  required  the  minimum  time  of  setting 
shall  be  specified. 
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15  to  30  minute«  ami  kopt  boOiiiR  for  mx  boun.  After  cooling,  the 
distanoe  between  the  poinU  ie  agftin  ineMured;  the  differeoee  betireen 
the  two  iiiemiwmente  repreeente  the  espgukm  of  the  cement,  which 
roust  not  exceed  the  limitit  bud  down  in  this  epectficetion. 

(14)  The  testa  and  analyses  hereinbefore  referred  to  shall  in  no  esse 
rebte  to  a  larger  quantity  of  cement  than  260  tons  sampled  at  one  time. 

Acceptance.— (15)  No  cement  is  to  be  approved  or  accepted  unless 
it  fully  complies  with  the  foregoing  conditions. 


American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  1909. 

OENKBAL  OBSBRVATIUN'' 

1.  These  remarkfl  have  been  prepared  with  a  view  of  pointing  <>ut 
the  pertinent  featiircK  of  the  various  requirements  and  the  precautions 
to  be  observed  in  the  interpretation  of  the  rcsultn  of  the  tests. 

2.  The  committee  would  suggest  that  the  acceptance  or  rejection 
under  these  specifications  be  based  on  tests  made  by  an  experienced 
person  having  the  proper  means  for  making  the  tests. 

3.  Specific  gravity. — Specific  gravity  is  useful  in  detecting  atlullrra- 
ti«»n  or  iunl«rl)urning.     The  result  of  tests  of  specific  gravity  an»  not 

iil>  (•( inclusive  as  an  indication  of  the  quality  of  the  cement,  but 
Mibination  with  the  results  of  other  tests  may  afford  valuable 

I.  Fineness. — The  sieves  should  be  kept  thoroughly  dry. 

5.  Time  of  setting. — Great  care  should  be  exercised  to  maintain 
the  test  pieces  under  as  uniff)rm  conditions  as  possible.  A  sudden 
change  or  wide  range  of  temperature  in  the  room  in  which  the  tests  are 
made,  a  very  dry  or  humid  atmosphere,  and  other  irregularities  vitally 
aflect  the  rate  of  setting. 

f).  Tensile  strength. — E^h  consumer  must  fix  the  minimum 
re(|uir(Mnonts  for  teoaile  strength,  to  suit  his  own  conditions.  They 
shall,  however,  be  above  the  minimum  bter  stated. 

7.  Constancy  of  volume. — ^The  tests  for  constancy  of  volume  are 
(livi(le<l  into  two  classes,  the  first  normal,  the  second  accelerated.  The 
latter  shoidd  be  regarded  as  a  precautionary  test  only,  and  not  infaUible. 
So  many  conditions  enter  into  the  making  and  interpreting  of  it  that 
it  should  \yo  iise<i  ^nth  extreme  care. 

8.  In  making  the  pats  the  greatest  care  should  be  exerdsed  to  avoid 
initial  strains  due  to  molding  or  to  too  rapid  drying  out  during  the  first 
twenty-four  hours.    The  pats  should  be  preserved  under  the  most 
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uniform  conditions  possible,  and  rapid  changes  of  temperature  should 
be  avoided. 

9.  The  failure  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  accelerated  tests 
need  not  be  sufficient  cause  for  rejection.  The  cement  may,  however, 
be  held  for  twenty-eight  days  and  a  re  test  made  at  the  end  of  that 
period.  Failure  to  meet  the  requirements  at  this  time  should  l)e  consid- 
ered sufiicient  cause  for  rejection,  although  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  it  cannot  be  said  that  such  failure  necessarily  indicates 
unsoundness,  nor  can  the  cement  be  considered  entirely  satisfactory 
simply  because  it  passes  the  tests. 

STANDARD  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  CEMENT. 

1.  General  conditions. — All  cement  shall  be  inspected. 

2.  Cement  may  be  inspected  either  at  the  place  of  manufacture  or 
on  the  work. 

3.  In  order  to  allow  ample  time  for  inspecting  and  testing,  the  cement 
should  be  stored  in  a  suitable  weather-tight  building  having  the  floor 
properly  blocked  or  raised  from  the  ground. 

4.  The  cement  shall  be  stored  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  easy 
access  for  proper  inspection  and  identification  of  each  shipment. 

5.  Every  facility  shall  be  provided  by  the  contractor  and  a  period 
of  at  least  twelve  days  allowed  for  the  inspection  and  necessary  tests. 

6.  Cement  shall  be  delivered  in  suitable  packages  with  the  brand 
and  name  of  manufacturer  plainly  marked  thereon. 

7.  A  bag  of  cement  shall  contain  94  lbs.  of  cement  net.  Each  barrel 
of  Portland  cement  shall  contain  4  bags,  and  each  barrel  of  natural 
cement  shall  contain  3  bags,  of  the  above  net  weight. 

8.  Cement  failing  to  meet  the  seven-day  requirements  may  be  held 
awaiting  the  results  of  the  twenty-eight-day  tests  before  rejection. 

9.  All  tests  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  methods  proposed 
by  the  Committee  on  Uniform  Tests  of  Cement  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  presented  to  the  society  Jan.  21,  1903,  and  amended 
Jan.  20,  1904,  and  Jan.  15,  1908,  with  all  subsequent  amendments 
thereto. 

10.  The  acceptance  or  rejection  shall  be  based  on  the  following 
requirements: 

PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

18.  Definition. — ^This  term  is  applied  to  the  finely  pulverized  product 
resulting  from  the  calcination  to  incipient  fusion  of  an  intimate  mixture 
of  properly  proportioned  argillaceous  and  calcareous  materials,  and  to 
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which  no  addition  (TMiter  than  3  per  cent  haa  been  made  aubaeqiiaot  to 
calcination. 

10.  Spedflc  gravity. — ^The  tpectfic  fcravity  of  the  oement,  thoroughly 
dried  at  IW  C,  hIuUI  be  not  lew  tlian  3.10. 

20.  FfawnaHi — It  ahall  leave  by  weight  a  randue  of  not  mora  than 
8  per  oent  on  the  No.  100,  and  not  more  than  25  per  cent  on  the  Na 
200-eieve. 

21.  Tfane  of  setting.— It  shall  develop  initial  set  in  not  lea  than 
thirty  minuter,  but  must  develop  hard  set  in  not  leoi  than  one  hour, 
nor  more  than  ton  hours. 

22.  Tensile    strength. — ^The    minimum    requirenoents   for   tennle 
*-  -  -th  for  briquettes  one  inch  square  in  section  shall   be  as  foOowa, 

lall  show  no  rctrogreeaion  in  strength  within  the  periods  sp^ 


Neat  Ceuzst. 

Am. 

24  hours  in  moift  air .175  IbiL 

7  d«ya  (1  day  in  air,  6  days  in  water) .  .  MO  ' ' 

28  days  (1  day  in  air,  27  days  in  water)  800  ** 

One  Prtft  Cement,  Three  P^rts  Sand: 

7  days  (1  day  in  moist  air.  6  days  in  water) 200  '* 

28  days  (1  day  in  moist  air,  27  days  in  water)  275  ** 

23.  Constancy  of  volume. — Pats  of  neat  cement  about  three  inches 
in  diameter,  onc-lmlf  inch  thick  at  the  center,  and  tapering  to  a  thin 
e*lgt»,  shall  be  kept  in  moist  air  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours. 

(a)  A  pat  is  then  kept  in  air  at  nonnal  temperature  and  observed 
at  intervals  for  at  least  28  days. 

(6)  Another  pat  is  kept  in  water  maintained  as  near  70^  F.  as 
practicable,  and  observed  at  intervals  for  at  least  28  days. 

(c)  A  third  pat  is  exposed  in  any  convenient  way  in  an  atmosphere 
of  steam,  above  boiling  water,  in  a  loosely  cloecd  vessel  for  five  hours. 

24.  These  pats,  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  requirements,  ahall  remain 
firm  and  hard  and  show  no  signs  of  distortion,  checking,  cracking  or 
disintegration. 

25.  Sulphuric  acid  and  magnesia.— The  oement  shaD  not  contain 
more  than  1.75  per  cent  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  add  (SOs)*  nor  more 
than  4  per  cent  of  magnesia  (MgO). 
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United  States  Government  Specificationi  1917.    Revised  to  Date. 

1.  Portland  cement  is  the  product  obtained  by  finely  pulverizing^ 
clinker  produced  by  calcining  to  incipient  fusion,  an  intimate  and 
properly  proportioned  mixture  of  argillaceous  and  calcareous  materials, 
with  no  additions  subsequent  to  calcination  excepting  water  and  cal- 
cined or  uncalcincd  gypsum. 

2.  The  following  limits  shall  not  be  exceeded: 

Per  Cent. 

Loss  on  ignition 4 .  00 

Insoluble  residue 0 .  85 

Sulphuric  anhydride  (SOO 2.00 

Magnesia  (MgO) 5.00 

3.  The  specific  gravity  of  cement  shall  not  be  less  than  3.10  (3  07 
for  white  Portland  cement).  Should  the  test  of  cement  as  received 
fall  below  this  requirement  a  second  test  may  be  made  upon  an  ignited 
sample.  The  specific  gravity  test  will  not  be  made  imless  specifically 
ordered. 

4.  The  residue  on  a  standard  No.  200  sieve  shall  not  exceed  20  per 
cent  by  weight.* 

5.  A  pat  of  neat  cement  shall  remain  firm  and  hard,  and  show  no 
signs  of  distortion,  cracking,  checking  or  disintegration  in  the  steam  test 
for  soundness. 

6.  The  cement  shall  not  develop  initial  set  in  less  than  forty-five 
minutes  when  the  Vicat  needle  is  used  or  sixty  minutes  when  the  Gill- 
more  needle  is  used.     Final  set  shall  be  attained  within  ten  hours. 

7.  The  average  tensile  strength  in  pounds  per  square  inch  of  not  less 
than  three  standard  mortar  briquettes  composed  of  one  part  cement  and 
three  parts  standard  sand,  by  weight,  shall  be  equal  to  or  higher  than  the 
following: 

A.e  .1  Tct.  Stormse  of  Briquette.  '^L^^'J'^t 

7  days  1  day  in  moist  air;    6  days  in  water  200 

28  days  1  day  in  moist  air;  27  days  in  water  300 

8.  The  average  tensile  strength  of  standard  mortar  at  twenty-eight 
days  shall  be  higher  than  the  strength  at  seven  days. 

9.  The  cement  shall  be  debvered  in  suitable  bags  or  barrels  with  the 
brand  and  name  of  the  manufacturer  plainly  marked  thereon,  unless 
shipped  in  bulk.  A  bag  shall  contain  94  pounds  net.  A  barrel  shall 
contain  376  pounds  net. 

*  Increased  from  22  per  cent  on  July  1,  1918. 
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10.  The  oemeDt  shall  be  stored  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  permil  easy 
for  proper  inapeetion  and  itlcntification  of  each  shipment,  and  in  a 
suitable  weather-tight  building  which  will  protect  the  cement  from 


11.  Every  facility  shall  be  provided  the  purchaser  for  carrful 
pling  and  inapeetion  at  either  the  mill  or  at  the  site  of  the  work,  aa 
may  be  specified  by  the  purehaaer.  At  least  ten  days  from  liie  time  ci 
Hani  pling  shall  be  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  seven-day  teat,  and 
at  least  thirty-one  days  shall  be  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  twenty- 
eight  day  test  The  cement  shall  be  tested  in  aocordanoe  with  niethodi 
hereinafter  proscribed.  The  twenty-eight-day  test  shall  be  waived 
only  when  specifically  so  ordered. 

12.  The  cement  may  be  rejected  if  it  fails  to  meet  any  of  the  rcquire- 
menta  of  theae  specificationa. 

13.  Cement  shall  not  be  rejected  on  account  of  failure  to  meet  the 
tinoness  requirement  if  upon  retest  after  drying  at  100*  C.  for  one  hour 
it  meets  this  requirement. 

14.  Cement  failing  to  meet  the  test  for  soundness  in  steam  nuiy  be 
n<M-4«pt<yi  if  it  passes  a  retest  using  a  new  sample  at  any  time  within 

ight  days  thereafter. 
1.1.  Packages  var>'ing  more  than  5  per  cent  from  the  specific  weight 
uv.xy  he  rejected;  and  if  the  average  weight  of  packages  in  any  shipment, 
!i  by  weighing  50  packages  taken  at  random,  is  less  than  that 
^pi  liifd,  the  entire  shipment  may  be  rejected. 

16.  Tests  may  be  made  on  individual  or  composite  samples  as  may 
be  ordered.    Each  test  sample  should  weigh  at  least  8  lbs. 

17.  (a)  Individual  Sample. — If  sampled  in  cars  one  test  sampk?  shall 
he  taken  from  each  50  barrels  or  fraction  thereof.     If  sampled  in  bina 

pie  Hhall  be  taken  from  each  100  barrelB. 
v.(/ ;  (  omponie  SatnpU, — If  sampled  in  cars  one  sample  shall  be  taken 
from  1  sack  in  each  40  sacks  (or  1  barrel  in  each  10  liarreU)  and  com- 
bined to  form  one  teat  sample.    If  sampled  in  bins  or  warehouses,  one 
t    *    '-nple  shall  represent  not  more  than  200  barrels. 

*  >ment  may  be  sampled  at  the  mill  by  any  of  the  following 
I  t  may  be  practicable,  as  ordered: 

i  I     'i'm  the  conveyer  deHvering  to  the  bin. — At  least  8  lbs.  of  cement 
'    11  l>o  uiken  from  approximatety  each  100  barreia  passing  over  the 

— 'V  filled  bine  by  meane  of  proper  eampling  tttbee. — Tubea 

tically  may  be  used  for  sampUng  cement  to  a  maximum 

depth  of  10  feet    Tubea  inserted  horiiontally  may  be  used  where  the 
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construction  of  the  bin  permits.  Samples  shall  be  taken  from  points 
well  distributed  over  the  face  of  the  bin. 

(c)  From  filled  bins  at  points  of  discharge. — Sufficient  cement  shall  ha 
drawn  from  the  discharge  openings  to  obtain  samples  representative 
of  the  cement  contained  in  the  bin,  as  determined  by  the  appearance 
at  the  discharge  openings  of  indicators  placed  on  the  surface  of  the 
cement  directly  above  these  openings  before  drawing  of  the  cement 
is  started. 

19.  Samples  preferably  shall  be  shipped  and  stored  in  air-tight  con- 
tainers. Samples  shall  be  passed  through  a  sieve  having  20  meshes  per 
linear  inch  in  order  to  thoroughly  mix  the  sample,  break  up  lumps,  and 
remove  foreign  materials. 

The  remaining  items  of  these  government  specifications  deal  with 
details  of  testing  methods,  chemical  and  physical.  These  are  omitted 
here,  as  such  matters  are  discussed  in  other  chapters  of  this  volume. 


I 


PART  VTI.    PUZZOLAN  CEMENTS. 

CHAPTEK  XXXIX. 

PUZZOL.AV!''  VATViMAf/2  ?\  GENERAL 

PuizOLANic  materials  iiK-luilf  all  th(>si>  imtural  or  artificiiil  iiiateriaJs 
which  are  capable  of  forming  hydraulic  ceincnto  on  being  simply  mixed 
with  lime,  without  the  use  of  heat.  Many  materiak  poneflB  tlus  prop- 
erty, but  relatively  few  have  ever  attained  to  Huf!icient  commercial 
importance  to  be  diaeuaeed  here.  In  compoaition  the  puzxolanic  mate- 
rials are  largely  made  up  of  silica  and  alumina,  usuaUy  with  more  or  lev 
iron  oxide;  some,  as  the  slags  used  in  cement-manufacture,  carr>'  also 
notable  percentages  of  lime.  As  might  be  inferred  from  this  compo- 
sition, most  of  the  pussolanic  materials  poasess  hydraulicity  to  a  greater 
or  leas  degree  of  them.oelves,  but  the  addition  of  lime  usually  greatly 
increasea  their  hydraulic  power. 

The  term  pmzoUin^  here  adopted  for  this  group  of  cementing  mate- 
rials,  is  a  corruption  of  the  adjective  form  of  the  name  pozzuolantu 
It  has  no  particular  etymological  excuse  for  existence,  but  will  be 
accepted  in  this  volume  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  by  various  authorities  in  the  United  States. 

Natural  Puzzolanic  Materials. 

Natural  puxxolanic  materials  are  quite  widely  distributed,  though 
they  have  never  attained!  much  conunercial  importance,  save  in  Kurope. 
As  regards  their  origin,  they  are  of  two  classes:  In  the  first  daas  may 
be  included  all  those  which  are  the  direct  products  of  volcanic  acCioii, 
the  material  being  a  fine  volcanic  ash  or  dust  deposited  dtJier  oo  the 
slope?  of  the  volcano  or  carried  by  the  wind  to  lakes  or  streams  in 
which  the  ash  is  deposited.  This  group  includes  the  more  active  puiao- 
lanic  materials,  its  chief  representatives  being  possuolana  proper,  aan- 
torin,  tosca,  tetin  and  trass.    It  may  be  noted  that  in  origin  materiak 
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of  this  class  resemble  closely  the  granulated  slags  used  in  slag-cement 
manufacture  both  volcanic  ashes  and  granulated  slags  being  due  to 
the  processes  of  (1)  fusion  of  a  silico-aluminous  material,  and  (2)  rapid 
cooling  of  the  resulting  product  by  ejection  into  air  or  immersion  in 
water.  The  second  class  includes  a  number  of  less  important  (Ix^cause 
leeB  active)  hydraulic  materials,  such  as  ar^nes,  psammites,  etc.,  which 
are  materials  resulting  from  the  decay  of  certain  igneous  rocks. 

The  principal  natural  puzzolanic  materials  will  be  discussed  sepa- 
rately, in  the  following  order:  Pozzuolana  (tosca,  tetin),  trass,  san- 
torin,  ar^nes. 

Pozzuolana. — Pozzuolana  derives  its  name  from  the  little  town  of 
Pozzuoli,  located  a  few  miles  west  of  Naples,  at  which  point  the  material 
was  first  obtained  V>y  the  Greek  colonists,  and  at  a  later  date  by  the 
Romans.  The  material  has  also  been  exploited  at  other  points  near 
Rome  and  Naples. 

Table  235. 


Analyses  of 

Pozzuolana  from 

Italy. 

SiO, 

AhQ* 

FejO, 

CaO 

MgO 

K,0 

Na,o 

H,0 

58.58 

4.06 

1.37 

1 

22.74 

2 

52.66 

14  33       10.33 

7.66 

3.86 

4.13 

7.03 

3 

44.5 

15.0         12.0 

8.8 

4.7 

1.4 

4.0 

9.2 

4 

63.18 

19  8 

5  68 

0.35 

5 

60.91 

21.28 

4.76 

1.90 

0.00 

4.37 

6.23 

6 

44.0 

10.5 

29.5 

10.0 

tr. 

1  00 

2  5 

7 

44  5 

15.75 

16.3 

8.96 

tr. 

11.0 

3  5 

8 

460 

16.5 

15.5 

10.0 

3.0 

4.0 

6  0 

.9 

44  5 

15.5 

12.5 

9  5 

4.4 

10  27 

3.33 

10 

390 

14  0 

13.0 

18.0 

3.0 

11.0 

11 

56  31 

15.23 

7.11 

1.74 

1.36 

6.54         2.84 

6.12 

1.  Pottuolana.  Rome      Stancer  and  Blount.  Mineral  Industry,  vol.  !i,  p.  71. 


St.  Paul's  Cave*      Thoyn,  Diet.  App.  Chcm.,  3d  ed..  vol.  1.  p.  475. 

Civita  Vecchia.     Berther.  Anal.  Gufmon.  Limes,  Cements,  and  Mortars,  p.  125. 

Naples.     Stanicer  and  Blount.  Mineral  Industry,  vol.  5.  p.  71. 

Stengel.  Anal.  Zorvas.  School  of  Mines,  Ouart..  vol.  18,  p.  230. 
Veauviua.     Brown.     Thorpe.  Diet.  App.  Chera..  3d  ed.,  vol.  1,  p.  475. 

'•  3d  ed..  vol.  1.  p.  476. 

Dark  gray.     Thorpe,  Diet.  App.  Chem.,  3d  ed.,  vol.  1,  p.  475. 
Light  gray.     Thorpe,  Diet.  App.  Chem.,  3d  ed.,  vol.  1,  p.  476. 
Lava,  Veauviua.  1868.     Thorpe.  Dirt.  App.  Chem.,  3d  ed.,  vol.  1.  p.  475. 
Tuff,  Monte  Nuova.     Merrill.  Rocks.  Rock  Weathering  and  Soils,  p.  141. 


Most  of  the  Italian  pozzuolana  is  obtained  from  small  open  cuts, 
or  pits,  though  some  of  these  workings  are  now  of  great  depth.  Those 
of  Trentaremi,  for  example,  are  about  600  feet  deep.  The  various 
deposits  differ  greatly  in  the  quality  of  the  materials  obtained  from 
them.    Care  should  therefore  be  exercised  in  selecting  a  spot  for  exploita- 
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tion,  and  aorting  of  the  material  dug  would  be  Aihriaable  in  order  to 
keep  the  product  of  uniformly  high  grade.  After  extraction  the  mat^ 
rial  is  toreeoed  and  ground.  In  addition  it  ia  ooeasooaUy  alight^ 
roasted,  which  prooes  increaaea  ita  bydmulic  propertiea. 
both  in  the  mining  and  in  the  later  preparation  of  the 
haa  brought  the  Italian  article  aomewhat  into  dinrrpute  among  Euro- 
pean engineera.  In  oooaequenoe  it  ia  lomng  ground  with  roapect  both 
to  poBBUolana  from  the  Aiorea  and  to  traas  from  Rheniah  Pnisna. 

PoiBUolana  ia  alao  obtained  at  a  number  of  localitiea  in  aoutheaatern 
France.  Theae  localitiee  occur  moatly  in  three  areaa:  (1)  in  the 
Auvcrgne  Mountains,  lying  in  the  Departments  of  Pi|y  de  Dtoe  and 
Cantal;  (2)  in  the  Mountains  du  Vivarais,  between  Haute  Loire  and 
AnMche;  and  (3)  in  the  Department  of  TH^rault,  near  the  Gulf  ol 
Lyona. 


Table  236. 
Analtsss  or  Poisvouuca  rBOM  Fuaxcb. 


Silicm  (SiO,) 

Alumiiw  (AlA).... 
IroD  oxide  (FeA).. 
Liine(GaO) 

AlkmliM  (K/)>a/)) 
Water  (H,0) 


1 

2. 

3. 

1         4. 

* 

'  ^  ! 

47  9 

47  1     46.05       48.0 

35  00 

30  73  ' 

}a4.2 

»o{  iS:S5 

}86.4{ 

17  65 
16  82 

11  63 
24  02 

8.2 

70        8.M 

8.10 

426 

3  73 

8.0 

tr. 

tr. 

tr. 

3.17 

2.40  I 

2.6 

4.7 

6.35 

4.8 

n.d. 

o.d. 

8.2 

2.2 

16 

2.4 

10  06 

10.02 

.18  50 
18  35 
14  00 

8  70 

U 

7  3D 

7  75 


Tbonw.  ^^{fV^pCKChMB..  Tea  1.  p.  47S 


1.  AttTwgM  Moynf  iiM  bkck. 

5.  r«ddbb4irowa 
t.  brkk-ni.    ThoriM.  iMei.  App.  O 

4.  Ch%vmnr*n.    Thorp*.  DM.  Appw 

6.  Virarttii  MouDUiw.  cr«y.     Vint,  analyat 

5.  browo       Virst.  >nal>-»t. 

7.  DvpitftmMit  of  I'Hfrmulf.  brown      \  ir»t  analjrsC. 


ChMi..  Tol.  I.  p  «7&. 
ToL  f.  p.  47&. 


TOL  I. 


47&. 


Possuolana  has  been  nhippod  from  San  Miguel  and  Terreira  in  the 

-\ — ^,  to  Portugal  for  over  a  hundrcnl  years,  and  has  been  used  with 

(t4fxfactor>'  results  in  many  important  buildings,  harbor  works,  ete. 

^  poisuolana  variea  in  color  from  yellowish  to  brownish,  and 

''>  irrayish.     It  is  frequently  so  fine-grained  as  not  to  require 

inding  before  use.    A  reddish  oolored  variety  from  the 

icd  tetin. 

A    .....  vdiy  called  "toeca,"  ia  obtained  from  TBoerilfe, 

one  of  the  i  .iida,  and  shipped  to  Spain  for  uae  aa  a 

material. 
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Table  237. 
Analtses  op  Pozzuolana  prom  the  Azores  Islanim. 


1. 

2. 

8. 

Silica  (SiOj) 

60  90 
11.14 
12.78 
2.67 
1.46 
2.64 
2.74 
6.78 

54.70 

20.60 

6.30 

2.20 

1.70 

\   2.20  ' 

12.40 

67.73 
13.81 
12.02 
3  74 
1.73 
3  21 
2.76 
4.66 

Alumina  ( AliOi) 

Iron  oxide  (FejOa) 

Lime  (CaO) 

Magnesia  (MgO) 

Pntfwh  (KiO 

Soda(NaiO) 

Water  (HiO) 

1.  FVom  St.  Micuel. — Tetin.     Zcrvaa,  analyst.     School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  vol.  18,  p.  230. 

— Postuolana.     Chateau,  analyst.     School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  vol.  18,  p.  230. 


Terccira.     Zervas,  analyst.     School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  vol.  18,  p.  230. 


Volcanic  materials  of  a  type  somewhat  different  from  normal  pozzuo- 
lana occur  on  rile  Bourbon,  a  French  island  lying  about  400  miles  east 
of  Madagascar. 

Analysis  op  Volcanic  Ash,  Ile  Bourbon. 

Silica  (SiOa) 2.5  07 

Alumina  (AljO,) 1G.33 

Iron  oxide  (Fe/),) 40.00 

Magnesia  (Mg()) tr. 

Water  (HjO) 17.00 


Trass. — Trass  is  a  pale  yellowish  to  grayish  rock,  rough  to  the  feel, 
composed  of  an  earthy  or  compact  pumiceous  dust  mixed  with  fragments 
of  pumice,  trachyte,  carbonized  wood,  etc.  It  is,  so  far  as  origin  is 
concerned,  an  ancient  volcanic  mud.  Trass  occurs  along  the  Rhine 
in  Rhenish  Prussia,  from  Koln  on  the  north  to  Coblenz  on  the  south. 
The  towns  of  Brohl,  Kruft,  Plaidt,  and  Andemach,  all  located  north- 
west of  Coblenz  and  within  fifteen  miles  of  that  city,  are  prominent 
points  in  connection  with  the  trass  indastry.  A  series  of  analyses  of 
trass  and  related  products  is  given  in  Table  238. 

Santorin. — The  island  of  Santorin,  or  Thera,  is  one  of  the  most 
southeasterly  of  the  islets  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  lying  in  the 
Cyclades  group.  An  ash  called  in  commerce  "  santorin, '*  derived  from 
the  volcano  of  the  same  name,  is  quite  extensively  shipped  for  use 
as  a  cementing  material. 
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Tabus  238. 
ANALTBca  or  Tram  and  IUlatko  Matemalm  wwom  Gkkmaxt. 


■KH 

AWClfe 

f^A 

CteO 

M«0 

K.O 

MM) 

HgO 

40  26 

20  71 

648 

2  16 

1  00 

080 

028 

4e  0 

200 

12  0 

3  0 

60 

12  K 

48  04 

18  05 

12  34 

5  41 

2  42 

0.37         860 

11  01 

A3  07 

18  28 

3  43 

1  24 

1  31 

4  17         373 

12  78 

53  58 

10  11 

024 

321 

0  30 

4.84         1.87 

760 

MO 

10.5 

0  1 

4  0 

07 

100 

70 

65  28 

17  34 

300 

3  17 

087 

4.70         380 

10  03 

57  0 

10  0 

5  0 

26 

10 

7.0           10 

0  0 

57  5 

10  1 

3  0 

7  7 

11 

0  4 

12  0 

58  32 

20  88 

4  15 

2  10 

1  10 

301 

4  11 

5  87 

01  10 

12  70 

10  20 

8  10 

1  00 

2  10 

2  10 

1  40 

50  40 

22  70 

2  50 

3  10 

0  80 

3.50 

280 

4  80 

00  40 

10  05 

037 

3  12 

1  43 

3  40 

1  33 

02  83 

21  55 

4  11 

072 

0  42 

835 

3  02 

4  10 

00  30 

17  74 

4  07 

053 

047 

3.05 

1  04 

4  80 

07  00 

11  30 

5  20 

820 

280 

000 

0  50 

3  10 

1.  Tms.    RlMobli.    Thorp*.  I>tet.  Api>.  CImm^  Sd  ad..  toL  I.  pi 
1  Dttldi.    Thorpe,  p.  475. 


3 
4 

ft 

A 

7 

8 

0 
10 
11. 

12.  Trmrhyto 
I.T 
14. 
Ift 
Ift. 


Dutch.    Thiorpo.  p.  4' 

AttdaraAflh.    Thorps^  p.  47ft. 

PlahU.     von  DmImb,  AmI.  Sirh*!.  UhilMMh  dar  PMracrmphk.  IW4.  voL  S.  p. 

AndcnuMth.    Ottloory  •ihI  Itivol.  AmL  UtImI.  p.  67S. 

Kruft.     MaapwMhaiMrn,  Atiai.  ZarvM.  p.  DO. 

Brohl.     BwtSSr.  Anal.  GUlmoffv,  Umm,  C— wto.  Mid  Mortar*,  p.  IM. 

AadorMch.    Chatoaoy  and  RWi»LAa«L  SMtl,  p.  919. 

BrohL     BrvhM.  AnaL  IBriMJ.  I^jn, 

\m  tuff.    WitiMnhlrei,  KyP.  AbaL  Scttm.  p.  390. 

n  roodor  Marolu  Aiia.BWirf.p.«?*. 

tuff.    Wdbva.    Kyn.  AaaL  SwTM.  p.  no. 


m. 


Anali 


Table  239. 
OF  Santomn  Asb,  fbom  BAxromm. 


1. 

2. 

1. 

4. 

8ai(m(8X),) 

..    .        7284 

71  44 

03  07 

00  37 

AhiminA  (AlA) 

'       12  26 

087 

16  07 

13  73 

Iron  oxide  (Fe,(>,) 

1  3.S 

3  84 

8.73 

4  31 

Unie(Caq). 
MMB«k(MKO) 

2  55 

204 

883 

208 

1  58 

1  84 

1  03 

1  20 

PbtadiaCX>^ 

1   ^s 

1  80 

1  87 

288 

8odA(N 

874 

3  80 

423 

Wat«r(li*' 

, 

4  01 

1  14 

400 

I. 

2.  FlMMh. 

a.  ObddiaB  pvtielM. 

4.  Awrmcr  MimpW. 


•«l  It  p  41B. 
of  MlM*  QMrtarlr.  ««J  li  p  »• 


Arenes,  etc.— The  matorial^  caDed  "  ai^noB  "  by  eariy  French  wnten 
on  cement  technology  are  aancfo  and  residual  material  derived  from 
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the  decay  of  various  igneous  rocks,  and  particularly  from  the  decay  of 
the  more  basic  rocks,  such  as  trap,  basalt,  etc.  Such  materials  will 
naturally  vary  greatly  in  composition  and  properties,  but  all  of  them 
agree  in  possessing  feeble  hydraulicity.  For  present-day  commercial 
purposes  they  are  practically  worthless. 

Table  240. 
Analyses  op  Ar&nes,  France. 


Silica  (SiO,) 

Alumina  (AljO.O .... 
Iron  oxide  (FejOs) . . 

Lime  (CaO) 

Magnesia  (MgO). . . 
Alkalies  (K^O.NajO) 


38  .54 
20.00 
12.00 
8.00^ 
n.d. 
n.d. 


60.33 

21.43 

8.57 

6.69  { 

n.  d. 


42  10 

23.65 

22.47 

tr. 

'i!28 


38.50 

29.40 

18.10 

2.00 

iiso 


60.30 

23.70 

10.30 

tr. 

2.50 
3.20 


*  Lime  carbonate  (CaCOj). 

1.  Saint  Astier,  Department  Dordogne.     Vicat,  analyst. 

2.  Brest.     Vicat,  analyst. 

3.  Saint  Servan.     Vicat,  analyst. 

4.  " 

5.  Chateaulin.  "  *' 

As  might  be  inferred  from  the  examples  given,  natural  materials 
showing  slightly  hydraulic  properties  are  not  of  rare  occurrence.  With 
the  exception  of  trass,  santorin  and  pozzuolana  proper,  these  materials 
are  rarely  sufficiently  hydraulic  to  be  of  service  as  bases  for  puzzo- 
lan  cements  or  mortars.  The  feebly  hydraulic  materials  have,  how- 
ever, a  practical  value  which  may  be  noted  briefly  here.  It  is — that, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  hydraulic,  they  can  be  profitably  sub- 
stituted in  places  where  they  occur  for  common  sand  in  mortar. 

Chelius  has  tested  *  the  fine  material  remaining  after  the  crushing 
of  basalt  in  an  ordinary  stone-crusher.  This  fine  material  (dust  and 
screening)  gave  the  following  results  as  compared  with  normal  sand: 


Table  241. 
Strength  of  Basaltic  Dust. 


Tension. 

Compression. 

28  Days. 

90  Days. 

1  Year. 

28  Days. 

90  Days. 

1  Year. 

Cement  and  normal  sand 

Cement  and  ba.salt  fines 

Lime  and  normal  sand 

6. 3 

7.7 

20.9 

43.6 

8.5 
11.1 

U.2 

44.9 

237.7 
320.8 

35.8 

Lime  and  basalt  fines 

67.8 

♦  Journ.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  19,  p.  826, 
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Part  of  the  Huperiority,  bm  nhown  by  thcw>  to«tA,  of  the  baaalt  diKt 
to  uonnal  Hand  w  probably  duo  to  puroly  phynical  causes.  In  part, 
however,  it  18  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  finely  crushed  baMlt 
acted  as  a  puzsolanic  material. 

Range  of  average  composition  of  natural  puzzolanic  materials. — 
From  the  st^parate  tables  of  analyses  given  in  preceding  paragraphs 
the  following  tabic  of  average  analyses  have  been  prepared: 


Average  Anal' 


Table  242. 
or  Natural  Puzzolanic  Materiala. 


Poaiuo* 

Possuo- 

Possuo- 

Tnm, 

8*11. 
tor  in. 

iMU. 

lana. 

Uui. 

Qtr- 

luly. 

Fmnce. 

Asorci. 

many. 

9 

7 

3 

11 

1 

50.98 

41.91 

57.78 

53  78 

66.37 

15  55 

16  16 

15  15 

17  38 

13  72 

14  41 

19  30 

10.37 

6.89 

4.31 

7.39 

6  93 

2.84 

3.89 

298 

1  96 

1  37 

1.63 

1  17 

1  29 

6.63 

5.15 

4  52 

6  82 

7  05 

5.09 

7  89 

7.61 

9.22 

4.06 

Ai 

Pe 


UMtmUL 


•Number  of  anab'ses 

Silica  (SiO,) .  . 
Alumina  (AIjOj^ .... 
Iron  oxide  ^FcjOj).  . 

Lime  (CaO) 

MuKuesia  (MgO)   . 
Alkalies  (K,0,Na,0) 
Water  (H,0) 


31 

51.08 
16  30 
11.13 
5.46 
1  50 
621 
7  64 


Puzzolanic  materials  in  the  United  States. — Volcanic  ash  and  other 
materials  which  may  be  expected  to  show  puzzolanic  action  occur 
extensively  in  the  western  United  States,  but  few  tests  appear  to  have 
been  made  of  their  hydraulic  properties. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Diller,  in  a  recent  description  *  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  Redding  district  of  California,  has  noted  that  a  "  tuff,  bordering 
the  northern  end  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  is  very  Uke  the  trass  of  the 
Ilhine  Valley.  This  is  especially  true  of  that  on  Stillwater,  near  the 
Copper  City  road,  or  east  of  Millville,  and  at  a  number  of  points  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Sacramento  Valley.  The  limestone  and  the  tuff 
are  at  several  places  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  a  good  quantity  of  hydraulic  cement  may  be  made  from 
them  within  convenient  reach  of  the  railroad.  This  matter  is  of  impor- 
tance in  the  construction  of  large  dams  for  irrigation  or  water-power 
in  the  Redding  region.  Similar  volcanic  products  occur  in  Ariaooa, 
and  have  been  used  locally  as  puzzolanic  materials. 


•  Bulletin  225,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  p.  177,  1904. 
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Artificial  Materials. 

Blast-furnace  slai?  is  by  far  the  most  prominent  of  the  artificial 
materials.  Other  artificial  materials  have,  however,  been  used  for  this 
purpose,  burnt  clay  being  one  of  the  better  known  of  these  minor 
products. 

Burnt  clay, — The  following  recent  note  *  is  of  interest  in  the  present 
connection. 

**  Mortar  composed  of  lime  and  burnt  clay  was  used  extensively  in 
constructing  the  Asy{it  Barrage  completed  in  1902,  across  the  Nile, 
and  described  in  detail  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  George  Henry  Stephens,  M. 
Inst.  C.  E.,  to  the  institution  of  Civil  Engineers  on  March  15,  1904. 
After  being  burnt  the  clay  was  ground  and  passed  through  a  100-mesh 
sieve.  The  best  result.s  were  had  with  a  clay  burnt  to  a  light  t<*rra-cotta 
color  as  compared  with  clay  burned  brick-rod  and  clay  burned  dark 
red  to  purple.  The  ground  clay  was  mixed  with  slaked  lime  and  sand 
was  added  to  form  a  mortar.  The  following  are  the  results  of  long- 
time tensile  tests  made  with  various  mixtures  moulded  into  standard 
briquettes  kept  in  water  after  twelve  hours  in  air  " : 


Table  243. 
Strenoth  of  Lime — Burnt-clay  Mortars. 


Mixture 

by 
Volume. 

Age  I  Year. 

Pounda  per 

Square 

Inch. 

Age  2  Years. 

Pounda  per 
Square 
Inch. 

3  clay 
2  lime 

Iclay 
llime 

|cUy 

\  Maximum     

400 
272 

305 
239 

320 
250 

Maximum 

410 

/  Average  of  52  samples. 

\  Maximum 

/  Average  of  38  samples. 

Maximum 

Average  of  56  samples.. . 

Maximum 

Average  of  25  samples.. . 

Maximum 

Average  of  55  samples.. . 

320 

350 
291 

376 

1  hme 
laand 

1  Average  of  37  samples. 

280 

Blast-furnace  slags. — Slags,  according  to  the  general  use  of  that 
term,  are  the  fusible  silicates  formed  during  metallurgical  operations 
by  the  combination  of  the  fluxing  materials  with  the  ganguc  of  the  ore. 
The  composition  of  the  slag,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  character 
and  relative  proportions  of  the  gangue  and  the  fluxes.  The  slag  will, 
in  general,  contain  only  those  elements  present  in  either  gangue  or 
flux;   though  it  may  contain  also  a  percentage,  usually  small,  of  the 

•  Engineering  News,  vol.  53,  p.  177.    Feb.  16,  1905. 
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rnotal  which  w  being  rtHluoed,  and  itji  ccmipoiitUon  may,  in 
Im>  HiighUy  modified  by  the  praaenoe  oC  the  elemenU  taken  up  from  the 
fuel.  The  ala«s  or  **  cinders  "  obtained  in  refining  the  metak  differ 
from  the  normal  ilaipi  in  that  they  may  eontain  a  very  appraciable 
percentage  of  metal,  sufllcient  in  many  eaaes  to  jimtify  further  tnsat^ 
iiient  of  the  dag  in  order  to  recover  itn  metaOio  oontcnta.  Aji  tiiiji  utih- 
lation  of  8ueh  dagi  is  entirely  a  metalluigical  operadon,  they  will  not 
\h>  further  diecueecd  in  the  preeent  voliune. 

Willie  many  elementa  may  occur  in  dagn,  thoee  which  are  of  univenal 

or  even  common  occurrence  are  relatively  few.    The  abfoi  moet  eom- 

inniily  formed  are  silicateB,  oonsiating  eiwent tally  of  nliea,  oxides  of  the 

alkulioo  dementa,  and  certain  metallic  oxides,  theee  lant,  with  the 

exception  of  alumina,  being  usually  present  in  umall  quantity  only.    In 

f  metallurgical  operationit,  however,  the  percentage  of  nietallie 

I  nay  rim  m>  as  to  make  them  important  ingredients  in  the  slag. 

!ing  to  the  prooeases,  ores  or  fluxes  usetl,  slags  may  also  oootain 

in  -  phosphoric  anhydride,  sulphur  and  fluorine. 

i      ;    iticulur  use,  or  uses  to  which  the  slag  from  any  given  furnace 

in.'iv  U'  most  profitably  put,  will  depend  upon  several  factors.    When 

« niisidrriiiK  posHible  utiliuitionK,  the  most  iniimrtant  factor  will  gen- 

irally  be  found  to  be  the  chemical  composition  of  the  slag.    It  is  true 

that,  for  certain  uses,  as  for  example  highway  m^y»ft/^jtni  and  railroad 

iKillast,  the  physical  condition  of  the  slag  is  of  rather  more  importance 

tluin  its  chemical  cotnpot^ition;    but  the  two  utilisations  named  are 

among  the  lees  profitable,  and  are  only  to  be  considered  when  the  slag 

( Miinot  be  disposed  of  more  profitably.    Local  conditions,  under  which 

''    >d  ifmy  be  grouped  questions  of  furnace  management,  possible  mar- 

id  transportation  routes  and  chaiigcs,  will  be  found  to  be  of  great 

lie  importance.    These  factors  are,  however,  too  variable  to  be 

<Y  <'>  ^hp  present  volume,  with  one  exception.    The  exception 

<  ct  of  slag  utilization  upon  the  general  furnace  managr 

iiient.     The  furnace  manager  who  is  endeavoring  to  profitably  utilise 

his  slag  will  often  find  it  necessary  to  consider  how  far  he  may  eoonom- 

icidlv  go  in  changing  details  of  his  main  process  in  order  to  increase  the 

<f  his  by-product.    This  is  particulariy  the  caae  where  the  slag  is 

I-  cement. 

t -furnace  dage  of  certain  ^^^pes  have  been  used  extend ve|y 
in  I  '  to  a  less  extent  in  the  United  States,  in  the  manufacture 

of  -i...  , ,       ..;.    The  following  chapters  will  therefore  be  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  materials,  manufacture  and  prupcrtios  of 


CHAPTER  XL. 
SLAG  CEMENT.    REQUISITES  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE  SLAG. 

Slag  cement  is  at  present  by  far  the  most  important  member  of  the 
group  of  puzzolan  cements,  so  that  its  manufacture  will  be  described 
in  some  dotail. 

Summary  of  general  methods  of  manufacture. — Slag  cement  is  com- 
posed of  an  intimate  mechanical  mixture  of  slaked  lime  and  granu- 
lated blast-furnace  slag  of  suitable  chemical  composition;  both  mate- 
rials being  finely  pulverized  before,  during  or  after  mixing.  The  process 
of  manufacture  includes  the  granulating  and  drying  of  the  slag,  the 
slaking  of  the  lime,  the  mixing  of  these  materials,  and  the  grinding 
of  the  resulting  cement,  together  with  any  means  which  may  be  employed 
for  the  regulation  of  the  setting  time  of  the  cement. 

These  different  factors  in  the  manufacture  will  be  described  in  the 
order  named  above.  In  the  present  chapter,  the  character  and  treat- 
ment of  the  slag  will  be  taken  up. 


Composition  of  the  Slag. 

Requisite  chemical  composition  of  slag. — The  slag  used  in  cement- 
manufacture  must  Ixj  a  basic  blast-furnace  slag.  Tetmajer,  the  first 
investigator  of  slag  cements,  announced  as  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments (a)  that  the  hydraulic  properties  of  the  slag  increased  with  the 
proportion  of  lime  contained  in  it,  and  that  slags  in  which  the  ratio 

5^7--  was  so  low  as  to  approach  imity  were  valueless  for  cement-manu- 
01U2 

facture;  (6)  that,  so  far  as  the  alumina  content  of  the  slag  was  con- 
cerned, the  best  results  were  obtained  when  the  ratio  ^^    gave  a  value 

of  0.45  to  0.50;  and  (c)  that  with  any  large  increase  of  alumina  above 
the  amount  indicated  by  this  value  of  the  alumina-silica  ratio,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  cement  to  crack  (when  used  in  air)  was  increased. 

Prost,  at  a  later  date,  investigated  the  subject,  using  for  experi- 
ment several  commercial  slags  and  also  a  series  prepared  from  pure 
CaO,  Si02,  and  AI2O3.     He  decided  that  the  hydraulic  properties  (both 
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BB  reffards  rapidity  ol  mi  and  ultimate  atmiiKth)  ci  the  alac  inrreaand 
aa  the  proportaoos  of  lime  and  alumina  ineroand;  and  (ailed  to  find 
any  indjeation  that  a  high  alumina  oontmit  eaima  dkintesration.  His 
beet  roeulta  were  obtained  from  iilaKB  having  the  oompoettione  refpeei- 
ivd^  of  28tOt,  AbOi,  SCaO^,  and  28iOi,  AltO^  4CaO. 

Mahon,  in  1808,  made  a  aeriea  of  experiments  to  determine  the  vahie 
(for  ocmcnt-manufacturc)  of  a  large  aeriee  of  the  alagi  produced  by 
the  furnaoes  of  the  Maryland  Steel  Compaqy:  and  found  that  the  HhigB 
giving  the  best  resulta  were  two  having  reepectivcly  the  follow  intr  oom- 
poeitions: 

(1)  SiOi,  30%;  AlaOs,  17%;  CaO,  47^%;  8,  2.88%;  and  8iOt, 

25.37o;  AlaOs,  20.1%;  CaO,  48%;  8,  3.63%. 

CaO         AlaOa 
The  ratios  of  rrr*  and  -z^tzt-  ,  calculated  for  these  slags  are: 
SiOa         81O2 

/,x  CaO    ,  ,^    AlaOj    ^^^         .  /«x  CaO    ,.    AljOi    ^^ 


At  the  cloee  of  the  experiments  Mahon  recommended  that 
Ix}  UBcd  fdif^htly  higher  in  alumina  than  those  above  quoted. 

Composition  of  slags  actually  used. — The  specifications  under  which 
fUag  from  the  furnaces  was  accepted  by  the  cement  department  of  the 
Iliinois  Steel  Company  were: 

(1)  Slag  must  analyse  within  the  following  limits: 
SiOa+AlaOs  not  over  49%;  AlsOs,  from  13  to  16%;  MgO,  under 

4%. 

(2)  Slag  must  be  made  in  a  hot  furnace  and  must  be  of  a  liKht-gray 
color. 

(3)  Slag  mUKt  lx»  th<)r"U<jlil\  .li-intoLrr.-it.-.l  !.\  th.  ;-  'i.  n  .  >f  a  1  ••.'•• 
rtrmm  of  cold  water  din-rhMi  a^aiii-i  n  uirli  .•,,!;-!■:•',.!•!-  f.  ..n..      liw 

should  be  made  as  near  the  fun  :i<'  :     1-  i^.-:   ! 

of  over  300  analyses  of  slags  used  by  tliLs  company  in  their 
in)  cement,  show  the  following  range  in  composition : 

0  35.60%;  AI3O3,  and  FeaOs,  12.80  to  16.80%;  OsO, 
47.^»  10  ou,  i  MiK),  2.09  to  2.81%. 

The  reqti  -  of  the  Birmingham  Cement  Company  as  to  the 

chemical  compoc^ition  of  the  slags  used  for  cement  are:  that  the  lime 
content  shall  not  be  less  than  47.9  per  cent;  that  the  fdlica  and  lime 
together  shall  approximately  amount  to  81  per  cent ;  and  that  the 
alumina  and  iron  oxide  together  8hall  equal  from  12  to  15  per  cent, 

Anal\'9efl  of  a  number  of  sla0B  used  in  slag-oement  manufacture  are 
shown  in  Table  244.  The  analjrsQS  of  foreign  slagi  are  quoto<l  from 
various  reliable  authorities  and  the  ana]>'8C8  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Com- 
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pany  slafp  have  beens  elected  from  a  larRC  series  publishod  in  the 
report  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Board  of  Engineers  to  show  the  cxtroino 

ranges  of  the  different  elements.    The  ratios  -7^   and    —  -      have 

S1O2  S1O2 

been  calculated  for  each  slag  and  arc  shown  in  this  table. 

Table  244 
Analyses  or  Slags  Used  for  Slaq  Cement. 


Hwibg. 

^sr 

MiddlMboro. 
EncUnd. 

Germany 
(used  at 
Bruna- 
wick). 

Belgium. 

Bilbao.  Spain. 

Chiondei.  Switserland 

SiO,... 

30.00 

31.50 

30.72 

32.51 

32.90 

38.00 

26.88 

27.33 

26.24 

AW),.. 

28  00 

18.56 

16.40 

13.19 

13.25 

10.00 

24.12 

23.81 

24.74 

FeO... 

0  75 

0.43 

0.48 

0.46 

0.44 

0.63 

0.49 

CaO.. 

32  75 

42.22 

48.59 

44.75 

47.30 

46.66 

45.11 

45.83 

46.83 

^.; 

6.25 

3.18 

1.28 

2.20 

1.37 

1.09 

0.92 

0.88 

1.90 

2.16 

4.90 

3.42 

1.80 

1.34 

0.59 

CaS04 

0.17 

0.32 

SO,... 

6.45 

s 

2.21 

MnO, 

0.60 

0.44 

tr. 

0.60 

1.13 

0.50 

CaO .  . 
SiO,.. 

}l.09 

1.34 

1.58 

1.37 

1.44 

1.21 

1.68 

1.67 

1.78 

Al/), 

sioT.. 

\0.93 

/ 

0.59 

0.53 

0.43 

0.41 

0.27 

0.89 

0.87 

0.93 

Compo- 
nenU. 

Saulnes,  Fntnce. 

Marnaval  (used  at 
Donjeux). 

Pont-a- 
Mouason. 

Chicago.  111. 

SiO,... 

31.65 

31.50 

28.35 

28.00 

32  00 

32.20 

33  10 

31.80 

34.30 

Al/),.. 

17.00 

16.62 

18.15 

19.5 

22  0 

15.50 

12.60 

14.80 

14.76 

FeO... 

0.65 

0.62 

1.50 

45.0 

4.00+ 
MgO 
42.00 

CaO.. 

47.20 

46.10 

47.40 

48.14 

49.98 

49.74 

48.11 

MgO.. 

1.36 

2.45 

SeeFeO 

2.27 

2.45 

2.29 

2.66 

8.    ... 

1.40 

MnO,. 

0.85 

CaO. . 
SK),... 

}l.49 

2.46 

1.67 

1.61 

1.31 

1.49 

1.51 

1.56 

1.40 

A1,0... 
SiO,... 

\0.53 

0.52 

0.64 

0.69 

0.68 

0.48 

0.38 

0.46 

0.43 

From  these  data  it  can  be  seen  that  the  ratio  of  alumina  to  sihca 
is  carried  very  high  at  Choindez,  and  is  rather  low  at  Chicago,  rela- 
tively to  most  of  the  European  plants.  It  must  be  rememlxjrcd,  how- 
ever, that  one  reason  for  carrying  a  high  alumina-silica  ratio  does  not 
apply  at  Chicago,  as  there  rapidity  of  set  is  gained  by  the  use  of  the 
Whiting  process.    Taking  these  two  plants  as  representative  of  the 
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\H^t  Kurop  1  AmerieaB  pnetiee,  the  avMice  ol  the  umiywm 

Kivni  hIiowm  the  imtiot  actuaUy  Uied  to  be:   Choindes,  Switaerkad, 

->.,.„,  ^.0,,,  ^  c^.  a,  g.,.„.  ^.o.«. 

Theee  rpeulU  may  be  companHl  with  the  thecuvtical  reticM  Adviaed 
'  *  unajer,  Proet,  and  Mahon,  and  diaetiMed  on  a  pravioua  pace  ctf 

-4ent  Chapter. 
Selection  of  slaga.— The  erection  of  a  Blaff-eement  pbnt  in  eonnee- 

rjy  kIvi'M  fiimaro  in  not  jiuttifio<l,  unlnw  a  MuffiHont  amount 
^  a»»iuilly  pro<iuce<i  will  fall  within  slaff-ccmcnt  requinnnenta, 
aM  tho«e  requiremontA  have  been  outlined  above  in  the  section  on  ehem- 
ical  oomposition  of  the  slag.  In  a  large  phint  it  will  UKiuilly  he  easy 
to  secure  a  constant  supply  of  sbg  of  proper  compo8ition  without  intcr- 
foring  with  the  proper  running  of  the  furnaces.  In  a  small  plant,  how- 
oxor,  or  in  one  running  on  a  niunhor  of  <liffrrpnt  orra,  such  a  supply 
may  U»  difhrult  to  obtain.  Thoj*o  points,  of  cours*',  Hhould  be  settled 
in  adx'ance  of  the  erection  of  the  cemcnt-plaiit 

In  the  case  of  any  given  furnace  running  on  on>s  ami  fluxn*,  which 
an*  fairly  steady  in  compoe^ition  and  projwrtionH,  the  selection  of  the 
slaK  used  for  cemcnt^making  may  lx»  lar^ly  bawnl  on  its  color,  checked 
if  rncoss'in-  by  rapid  determinations  of  lime.  The  darker-colore<l  slags 
an»  grncrally  richest  in  lime,  except  when  the  depth  of  color  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  iron;  the  lighter-colored  slags  are  usually  higher  in 
silica  and  alumina.  Candlot  states  further  ♦  in  this  connection  tliat 
the  slag  issuing  at  the  commencement  ami  toward  the  end  of  a  discharge 
should  be  rejected  because  of  the  air-chilling  which  attends  ita  skiw 
movement. 

Granulating  the  Slag:  Methods  and  Effects. 

Assuming  that  a  slag  of  proper  composition  has  Ikid  mIc*  t(>«l.  i\\e 
first  step  in  the  actual  manufacture  of  slag  cement  will  be  the  "  gmnu- 
lation  "  of  the  molten  slag.  Granulation  is  the  effect  produced  by 
bringing  molten  slag  into  contact  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  cold  water. 
The  phyacal  effect  of  this  proceeding  is  to  cause  the  slag  to  break  up 
into  porous  particles  ("  ahig  sand '').  Granulation  has  also  certain 
chemical  effects,  highly  important  from  an  economic  point  of  view, 
which  will  be  discussed  later. 

Methods  of  granulating  the  alag.—The  succeas  of  the  granulation 
depends  on  bringing  the  slag  into  contact  with  the  water  as  aoon  as 

*  Cimsots  et  chaiuc  h>*dniulk|iMB. 
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poesible  after  it  has  left  the  furnace.  The  effects  of  the  process  will 
ho  found  to  vary  with,  (a)  the  temperature  of  the  slap:  at  the  point 
of  contact;  (6)  the  temperature  of  the  water;  (c)  the  amount  of  water 
used,  and  (d)  its  method  of  application. 

Taking  up  the  last  point  first  it  may  be  noted  that  two  general 
methods  of  application  of  the  water  have  been  used.  In  the  first  method 
the  stream  of  slag,  as  it  issued  from  the  furnace,  was  struck  by  a  jet 
of  steam  under  pressure.  This  method,  which  was  used  at  one  time 
in  slag-cement  plants  in  the  Middlesboro  district,  England,  had  the 
eflfect  of  blowing  the  slag  into  fine  threads  with  attached  globules.  It 
is,  in  fact,  much  the  same  as  the  process  still  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  mineral  wool.  From  an  economic  point  of  view  it  had  the  distinct 
advantage  of  putting  the  slag  in  a  condition  in  which  it  was  easily  pul- 
verized by  the  grinding-machinery;  but  it  had  certain  inconveniences, 
and  has  been  almost  or  entirely  superseded  by  the  method  now  to  be 
mentioned. 

The  second  way  in  which  the  water  may  be  applied  is  to  allow  the 
stream  of  slag  as  it  issues  from  the  furnace  to  fall  into  a  trough  contain- 
ing a  rapidly  flowing  stream  of  cold  water.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
the  fall  into  the  trough  is  not  too  great,  and  that  the  stream  of  water 
is  deep  enough  and  fast  enough,  for  othenvise  the  slag  will  acquire 
sufficient  momentum  in  its  fall  to  solidify  in  a  mass  on  the  lx)ttom  of 
the  trough.  This  method  is  in  use  at  all  slag-cement  plants  of  the  present 
day,  being  occasionally  modified  by  the  use  (either  in  addition  to  or 
in  place  of  the  flowing  stream  of  water  in  the  trough)  of  a  jet  of  water 
playing  on  the  slag  before  it  strikes  the  trough. 

The  following  two  examples,  taken  from  present-day  practice  at 
American  slag-cement  plants,  will  serve  to  indicate  two  methods,  dif- 
fering in  minor  details  only  of  slag  granulation. 

At  the  first  plant  the  furnaces  are  located  on  an  embankment 
about  8  feet  above  and  20  feet  away  from  a  standard  gauge-switch 
track.  A  rectangular  trench  about  1  foot  in  width  is  dug  from  the 
furnace  to  near  the  edge  of  the  embankment.  Here  a  section  of  semi- 
circular sheet-iron  troughing,  12  to  15  inches  in  diameter  and  about  10 
feet  in  length,  meets  the  trench.  The  inner  end  of  the  trough  is  fixed, 
and  is  at  such  a  level  that  the  bottom  of  the  trough  is  about  6  inches 
below  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  The  outer  end  of  the  trough  is  free 
and  supported  by  wire  ropes  so  that  it  can  be  readily  swung  into  posi- 
tion over  a  box  car  on  the  switch  track  below. 

As  already  noted,  the  bottom  of  the  earthen  trench  is  about  6  inches 
above  the  bottom  of  the  iron  trough.     This  is  done  to  allow  the  inser- 
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tion  at  this  end  of  the  trough  of  a  3-inch  water-pipe.  Site  from  the 
furnace  flows  througli  tiie  trench  and  into  the  trough,  which  ia  eet  at 
an  inclination  of  about  1  inch  in  10.  Water  in  inject4Mi  throi^  the 
3-inch  pipe,  under  10  or  15  feet  head,  into  the  trough.  If  eooufh 
water  m  uwd,  the  sL^^  will  be  granulated  aa  soon  as  it  enters  the  tnnigh, 
and  win  be  readily  carried  down  it  into  the  car  below,  rarely  flowing 
with  a  greater  depth  tlmn  6  inches  in  the  trough.  If  insufficient  watiT 
is  used  the  skg  puffs  up  and  fills  the  trough,  so  that  the  siag-iDaM  hes 
to  be  broken  into  with  an  iron  rod  and  puihed  along. 

The  car  into  which  the  skg  flows  is  provided  with  four  3-inch  holes 
in  its  sides,  to  allow  the  surplus  water  to  escape. 

At  another  sbg-oement  phuit  recently  visited  by  the  writer,  the 
granulated  slag  is  caught  in  c>'lindricul  nuisonry  tanks,  15  feet  in 
(liunieter  and  10  feet  in  depth.  The  stream  of  molten  slag  flows  from 
tite  furnace  to  and  over  the  edge  of  the  tank  and  through  a  semi-circular 
trough  about  10  inches  in  diameter,  which  entent  the  tank  at  ito  top 
rim  and  projects  6  inches  over  the  edge.  About  6  inches  below  the 
bottom  of  this  trough  a  pipe,  carrying  cold  water  under  slight  prasore, 
enters  the  tank,  projecting  into  it  for  4  inches.  This  pipe  is  3  inches 
in  diameter  for  most  of  its  length,  but  the  portion  projecting  into  the 
tank  ii4  flattened  so  as  to  give  an  orifice  4  or  5  inches  wide  and  about 
half  an  inch  high.  The  stream  of  slag,  flowing  sbwly  ak>ng  the  trough 
and  over  the  edge  of  the  tank,  is  struck  by  the  jet  of  cold  water  from  the 
pipe,  and  is  granulated.  The  granulated  slag  is  taken  from  the  tank  by 
bucket  elevators  running  continuously. 

Effects  of  granulating  the  slag. — The  physical  effect  of  causing  hot 
slag  to  come  in  contact  with  cold  water  is  to  break  the  slag  up  into 
small  porous  particles.  As  this  materially  aids  in  pulverising  the  slag, 
it  is  probable  that  granulation  would  be  practiced  on  this  account 
ak>ne.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  granulation  has  in  addition  to  its  purrly 
physical  result  two  ini|X)rtant  chemical  effects.  One  is  to  make  the 
slag,  if  it  be  of  suitable  chemical  composition,  energetically  hydrauUc; 
the  other  is  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  sulphides  contained  in  the  slag 
in  the  form  of  hydrogen  disulphide. 

Le  ChateUer  states  that  the  hydraulic  properties  of  granulated  slsf 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  a  silico-alumino  ferrite  of  calcium  eorrespood- 
ing  in  composition  to  the  formuhi  3CaO,  AlsOs,  38iOs.  This  eom- 
pound  appears  also  in  Portland  cements,  but  in  them  it  ia  eottretjr  inert, 
owing  to  the  slow  cooling  it  has  undergone.  When,  howerer,  as  in  tlie 
^ease  of  granulated  slags,  it  is  cooled  with  great  suddenneas,  it  becomes 
tax  important  hydraulic  agent.    When  so  cooled  "  it  is  atltkahle  fagr 
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weak  acids  and  also  by  alkalies.  It  combines  particularly  with  hydrated 
lime  in  setting,  and  gives  rise  to  silicates  and  aluininates  of  lime  iden- 
tical with  those  which  are  formed  by  entirely  different  reactions  (hiring 
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the  setting  of  Portland  cement.  It  is  upon  this  property  that  the  manu- 
facture of  slag  cements,  which  assumes  daily  greater  importance,  is 
based." 
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TENSION 
Fia  153. •—Effect  of  granulating  slag.     (Tetmajer.) 


Increased  hydraulicity  due  to  granulation. — The  striking  increase  in 
the  hydraulic  properties  of  the  slag  when  it  is  granulated  was  well 
brought  out  by  Frost's  investigations.  The  following  table  (245),  giving 
the  results  of  tests  of  tensile  and  compressive  strength  of  briquettes  of 

♦  From  Johnson's  "Materials of  Construction,"  p.  190. 
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lK)th  granulated  and  ungranulated  iilag,  mm  determined  by  Pratt,  is  of 
intorHit  in  this  connection.  The  rosults  of  other  tests,  by  Tetmajer, 
are  shown  diagrunmatieally  in  Figs.  152  and  153. 

Tablc  245. 
or  Gbaitulatso  axd  UnoaAiruLATBP 
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33  fmrtn  liiiuv  100  partji  mIaic: 

HX)  (lartN  slag: 

.Noi  Kmiiulated 

100  p«rto lime,  100  parU  alag 

Gnmulatod 

Not  granulated 


33  7 
0 

32.1 
0 


250^ 
0 

283.7 
0 


43.5 
5.4 

88.1 
5.4 


377.5 
0 

308.2 
0 


464 
10.7 


440  5 
50.5 


40 
10.5 


5826 


7 
54.1 


44 

13.81 

85 

18.31 


4188 


7 
509 


9 
824 


27.81205.21  84.81348.91  88.9t267 
0 


84. 
0 


88 
7.6 


8 
47.6 


88 
10.81 


1253 


1 
6S.8 


Desulphurization  due  to  granulation.— When  molten  slag  is  poured 
into  wat4T,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  nulphur  contained  in  the 
'     rr  by  tlio  wator.     The  extent  to  which  tlu*  (l(*sulphuris- 
1   .  ~  stH'imHi  by  the  simple  inethoil  of  granulating  in  siujwn 

by  the  following  result  from  actual  practice  at  the  alag  brick  workn  at 
I'  ivoor,  Bohemia.     Here  the  slag  is  granulated,  just  as  in  dag- 

works,  by  running  it  into  flowing  cold  water.     Examination  ^ 
of  tlir  water  used  showed  that  it  had  increased  in  temperature  from 
f  56*  C,  and  that  it  carried  in  10,000  parti*  the  follow- 
1.  ral  matter  in  solution: 
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426 
749 
106 
448 

178 

ass 

603 
271 


0  047 


and  Mining  Journal,  April  16. 1806. 
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Diying  the  Slag. 

The  slag  as  it  is  brought  to  the  cement  mill  from  the  gramilatiriK 
tanks  carries  from  15  to  over  40  per  cent  of  water  absorbed  during 
granulation.  As  will  be  noted  later  attempts  have  been  ma<le  to 
utilize  this  contained  water  in  the  slaking  of  the  lime,  but  these  attempts 
have  hitherto  proved  unsuccessful.  As  the  manufacture  is  at  present 
conducted,  therefore,  the  large  percentage  of  water  carried  by  the  slag 
is  of  no  service,  and  in  order  to  get  good  results  from  the  grinding 
machiner>'  the  water  must  be  removed  as  completely  as  possible  before 
pulverization  is  attempted. 

Before  describing  the  various  types  of  driers  in  use,  a  few  words 
on  the  general  problem  may  be  serviceable.  The  slag  may  carry,  as 
above  noted,  from  15  to  over  40  per  cent  of  water,  varying  with  the 
method  of  granulation,  the  fineness  of  grain,  etc.  In  test  runs  sl.iu; 
can  be  thoroughly  granulated  without  the  use  of  more  than  10  to  1.) 
per  cent  of  water,  but  in  actual  practice  it  will  usually  be  found  that 
the  granulated  slag  carries  from  30  to  45  per  cent.  As  the  slag  must 
be  reduced  to  extreme  fineness  it  is  necessary  that  this  moisture  be 
reduced  as  much  as  possible.  With  a  well-conducted  rotary  drier  it 
is  possible  to  economically  reduce  the  percentage  of  moisture  in  the 
dried  product  to  about  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent. 

The  temperature  to  which  the  product  is  carried  in  drying  is  not 
a  matter  of  serious  moment  so  long  as  it  does  not  pass  the  point  at 
which  the  slag  begins  to  re-fuse.  Theoretically,  of  course,  it  is  neces- 
sary only  to  carry  the  temperature  above  212°  F.,  but  in  practice  it  is 
economically  impossible  to  keep  it  as  low  as  this.  It  may  be  carried 
as  high  as  a  duU-red  heat  without  injury  to  the  slag.  Indeed,  it  is 
probably  the  case  that  drying  at  relatively  high  temperatures  improves 
the  hydraulic  properties  of  the  slag,  rather  than  otherwise,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  the  natural  puzzolanic  materials  are  improved  by  roasting. 
It  would  not,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  drying  the  slag  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  is  actually  necessary  should  result  in  mate- 
rially accelerating  the  set  of  the  resulting  cement  and  also  in  increasing 
the  strength  of  briquettes  made  from  it. 

The  Ruggles-Coles  drier  (see  Fig.  161)  consists  of  two  concentric 
hoUow  cylinders  bolted  together  and  revolving  on  an  axis  slightly  inclined 
from  the  horizontal.  The  outside  cylinder  is  made  of  steel  plates,  the 
longitudinal  seams  having  butt  joints  with  inside  lapping  straps.  The 
inner  cylinder,  which  is  also  made  of  steel,  is  connected  with  the  outer 
cylinder  at  its  middle  by  heavy  cast-iron  arms  A  solidly  riveted  to 
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lx)th  cylimlori,  while  the  cylinden  are  further  oonneeted  at  each  eod 
by  two  aeU  of  adjustable  or  awingiiig  anna  B,  which  proteot  the  joiola 
being  affected  by  the  expanaon  or  oontraotion  of  the  eyUnden.  At  the 
head  or  upper  end  the  inner  cylinder  projects  beyond  the  outer  cylinder, 
luuwing  into  a  stationary  head  or  air  chamber  ^  to  the  hot  air  flue  D  of 
the  furnace  0  with  which  it  is  connected.  At  tlie  lower  or  dischanoe 
end  is  another  stationary  head  K  fonning  an  air  chamber,  through  an 
opening  in  the  bottom  of  which  ttie  dried  material  is  discharged.  This 
hf*ftd  is  suoplied  with  a  damper  to  regulate  the  temperature,  which  gtres 
IMTfcct  control. 

The  c>'linderB  are  set  at  an  inclination  of  about  ]  inch  to  the  foot 
The  outer  cylinder  is  secured  to  two  heavy  rolled  steel-bearing  rings, 
which  niit  and  revolve  u)X)n  eight  bearing  wheeb  supported  by  oeeil- 
iating  arms  or  rockers.    The  lateral  motion  of  the  cylinder  is  taken 
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up  by  four  thrust  wheels.  The  drier  is  revolved  by  a  cast  gear  H 
S4  cured  to  the  outer  cylinder,  and  this  is  driven  by  a  shaft  and  pinion 
A'  extended  beyond  the  end  of  the  machine  and  supported  in  two 
l>nbbittcHl  journal  boxes  fitted  to  the  frame.  The  entire  machine  is 
fitted  and  secured  to  a  heavy  frame  of  ^inch  I  beams  braced  and 
fnuiied  together  and  usually  set  on  a  concrete  foundation.  The  exhaust 
fan  is  placeii  where  most  convenient  to  dri\'e,  and  is  connectetl  with  the 
outer  cylinder  by  a  suitable  flue  L.  The  furnace  G  is  built  independent 
of  the  rest  of  the  drier,  and  Ls  connected  with  the  head  end  of  the  inner 
cylinticr  by  an  iron  flue  D  built  with  fire-brick.  A  HpiHrially  destgned 
burner  is  substituted  for  the  furnace  when  oil,  gas,  or  powdered  ooal 
an'  to  be  used. 

The  heated  air  passes  through  the  inner  cy Under  (which  is 

hy  the  (lotted  lines  in  the  illustration)  and  retunia,  between  the 

:     '       'or  cylinders,  to  the  fan.    The  direction  of  the  hot-air  cufTSBi 

\  by  arrows.    The  wet  raw  material  is  fed  into  the  space  betwees 

the  inner  and  outer  cylinderB  through  a  spout  C  in  the  stataonaiy 
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head  at  the  upper  end  of  the  drior.  The  material  is  picked  up  by 
buckets  or  carriers  fastened  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  outer  cylinder. 
and  is  carried  partly  around  during  the  rotation  of  the  drier.  On 
dropping  from  these  buckets  it  is  caught  by  flights  fastened  to  the  outer 
surface  of  the  inner  cylinder.  These  flights  carry  the  material  partly 
around  and  then  drop  it  on  the  outer  cylinder,  when  the  cycle  of  opera- 
tions commences  again.  While  the  movements  of  the  material  arc 
occurring,  it  is  being  dried  both  by  the  heated-air  current  which  flow.^ 
through  the  space  lietween  the  two  cylinders,  and  by  contact  with  the 
warm  outer  surface  of  the  inner  cylinder;  and  it  is  also  being  carried 
slowly  toward  the  lower  or  discharge  end  of  the  machine. 

The  following  table  shows  working  results  obtained  in  the  use  of 
the  Ruggles-Coles  drier  on  blast-furnace  slag  at  various  slag-cement 
plants: 

Table  246. 
Working  Results  of  Ruogles-Coles  Drier. 


User. 

Number 
Driera. 

OriRinal 
Porcentane 
Moisture. 

Final 
Percentage 
Moisture. 

^  Water    ^ 

Evaporated 

per  Hour. 

Knickerbocker  Cement  Co . 

Maryland  Cement  Co 

Birmingham  Cement  Co..  . 

Southern  Cement  Co 

Stewart  Cement  Co 

1 
2 
2 
2 
3 

41.82 

20.32 

45 

40 

12.85 

0.29 
0.25 

4401  Ibfl. 
4114    " 
4181    " 
4707    " 
2271    " 

Tser. 

Dry  Material 
Delivered 
per  Hour. 

Coal  V»ed 
per  Hour. 

Water  Evaporated 

per  Pound 

of  Coal. 

Knickerbocker  Cement  Co 

Maryland  Cement  Co 

6,399  lbs. 

16,173   " 
4,987   " 
7,061    " 

15,408  " 

560  lbs. 
M2   " 
537   " 
550   " 
334   "  ' 

7.87  11.^ 
7.59   " 

Birmingham  Cement  Co 

Southern  Cement  Co 

Stewart  Cement  Co. . . 

7.60   " 
8.56   " 
6  80  '' 

The  Hoist  drier  Is  ased  at  Donjeux  and  MalLstadt,  and  consists 
essentially  of  a  sheet-iron  cylinder  9  meters  long  and  0.8  meter  in  diam- 
eter, into  which  the  slag  is  fed  automatically  by  a  screw  feed.  In  the 
cylinder  a  helical  screw  revolves  on  a  hollow  central  shaft,  causing  the 
slag  to  advance  slowly  through  the  cylinder.  The  fireplace  is  below 
and  near  one  end  of  the  cylinder  and  the  heat  is  caased  to  pass  under 
the  cylinder  to  the  other  end,  thence  through  the  hollow  shaft  to  the 
stack  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  the  slag  is  moving.  The 
cylinder  is  protected  from  the  direct  flame  by  brickwork.     This  appa- 
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mius  dries  from  7  to  8  mcUic  tons  of  iilag  per  day  with  a  eod 
tion  ci  about  ft  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  dag  dried. 

At  Vitiy,  Franoe,  a  ample  and  effective  nonrotary  drier,  operated 
by  RTHNnty,  »  employed,  plan  and  leotion  of  which  i«  given  in  Fig.  l&S. 
It  conHiMtD  of  cir>nng  compartments  (each  of  which  in  letterT^d,  a,  b,  e,  </, 
111  the*  plan),  arranged  about  a  central  flue  (c,  d,  c,  d  in  plan),  through 
which  |iAf«m  the  heated  gaaes  from  a  furnace.  The  central  flue  it  1 
motor  Hquarc;  the  (lo'ing  compartments  0.ftXl  meter  in  area,  and  both 
ters  in  height.     Each  of  the  dr>'ing  compartments  cootatns  10 
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sheet-iron  platen  (of  which  only  6,  E,  are  shown  in  each,  compartment  of 
the  section).  These  plates  arc  inclined  and  so  arranged  that  the  wet 
slag,  shoveloil  in  at  the  top  of  each  compartment,  deecends  by  gravity 
and  finally  issues  from  the  lowest  plate  in  the  heaps  F,  from  which 
it  is  shoveled  and  sent  to  the  grinding  mills.  According  to  Prost,  a 
drier  of  this  type  and  siie  will  (lr>'  from  12  to  15  metric  tons  of  slag 
per  working  day.  From  6  to  6.5  lbs.  of  coke  arc  neoeaHuy  to  dry  each 
100  lbs.  of  slag. 

Tower  driers,  resembling  those  used  at  one  or  two  American  Port- 
land cement  plants,  could  of  coiu^se  be  used  in  dr>'ing  slag.  At  present, 
however,  every  slag-cement  phmt  in  the  United  States  uses  rotary 
driers. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 
SLAG  CEMENT:    LIME,  MIXING  AND  GRINDING 

After  the  slag  has  been  granulated  and  dried,  as  described  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  it  must  be  mixed  with  a  carefully  slaked  lime,  in 
proper  proportions,  and  the  mixture  must  be  finely  ground.  These 
points  will  be  taken  up  first  in  the  present  chapter  after  which  data 
on  the  general  processes  and  costs  of  slag-cement  manufacture  will  bo 
presented. 

Composition  and  selection  of  the  lime. — The  lime  used  for  admix- 
ture with  the  slag  may  be  either  a  quicklime  (common  lime)  or  a  hy- 
draulic lime.  In  usual  American  practice,  and  also  at  most  European 
plants,  a  common  or  quicklime  is  used.  At  a  few  American,  French, 
and  German  plants,  however,  limes  which  have  more  or  less  hydraulic 
properties  are  employed.  Prost  has  carried  on  experiments  touching 
this  point  and  decided  that  the  use  of  a  hydraulic  lime  did  not  notice- 
ably increase  the  tensile  strength  of  the  resulting  cement,  but  that  it 
did  increase  the  value  of  the  product  in  another  way.  This  incidental 
advantage  is  that  slag  cements  made  by  using  hydraulic  lime  are  less 
liable  to  fissure  and  disintegrate  when  used  in  air  or  in  dry  situations 
than  cement  in  which  common  quicklime  is  used.  As  above  noted, 
this  method  of  improving  the  product  has  been  tried,  to  the  writer's 
knowledge,  at  only  a  few  of  the  American  plants.  At  Konigshof,  Ger- 
many, the  general  practice  at  which  plant  is  described  on  page  605,  a 
somewhat  hydraulic  lime  is  used,  whose  analysis  will  serve  as  fairly 
representative  of  materials  of  this  type,  though  most  hydraulic  limes 
would  run  considerably  higher  in  silica  and  alumina. 

Analysis  of  Hydraulic  Lime,  Konioshgf,  Germany. 

Per  Cent. 


Silica  (SiO,) 

12  421 

Alumina  (AljO,) . 

Iron  oxide  (FeiOj) 

2  620 

0.883 

Manganese  oxide  (MnO,). 

Lime  (CaO) 

Magnesia  (MgO) . 

Soda  (Na/)) 

.     tr. 

81  546 

1751 

0  211 

Carbon  dioxide  (COi) 

.     0  194 

Moisture  (H/)) 

0.425 

696 
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The  follow!  riK  analyiet  aro  ci  Uroea  used  at  dUTeraot 
plants  in  the  United  8tat«t: 

Table  347. 
Ar^AUTBi^  <ir  LncM  UtBo  IN  Ambkicam  SLAO-csmwr  PLAsm. 


nt 


1. 

1 

s. 

i. 

L 

c 

fini.^  fsk^^                      ... 

3.24 

3.A0 

1.82 

10.20 

078 

1  88 

!■    ■                 1  '■•<  »•) 

}4.2II 

302 

268 

360 

082 

082 

Lime  iCiiO)   .... 
M«iDa«»(MgO). 

HI  03 
n  d. 

83  20 
n.d. 

82.40 
n.d. 

81  83 
1  17 

08  40 
0  10 

97  80 
0.18 

Of  the  analyaea  above  tabulated,  it  will  be  seen  that  Nos.  1  to  4 
induflive  are  of  the  semi-hydraulic  type  whoee  vahie  ha^  been  noted. 
Analyses  5  and  6,  on  the  other  hand,  are  representative  of  the  very 
pure  limes  used  at  most  slag-eement  plants. 

BumlBf  tfao  Uiiio. — As  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  also  to  reduce 
freight  charges,  the  limestone  is  burned  near  the  quarr>'.  The  subject 
of  burning  the  lime  requires  only  brief  mention  here,  as  it  involves  no 
points  of  particular  interest  or  novelty.  Only  two  minor  drtailff  demand 
notice,  as  affecting  the  value  of  the  cement.  The  firvt  in,  that  the  fime 
should  be  burned  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  for  unbumed  lumps  ci  Itroe- 
stone  are  absolutely  valueless  to  the  cement-manufacturer,  and  must 
be  removed  before  mixing  with  the  dag.  The  second  |x>int  to  be  noticed 
is,  that  the  lime  should  be  shipped  to  the  cement-plant  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  it  is  burned,  in  order  to  prevent  any  considerable  proportion 
of  it  from  air-slaking.  Air-nliikcHl  imrticles,  while  not  abeolutely  inert, 
are  still  of  little  value  to  the  cement. 

Slaking  the  lime. — ^The  granulated  skig  as  it  comes  to  the  mill  from 
the  tanks  to  which  it  is  carried  in  granulating  it  carries  a  very  kfipe 
percentage  of  water.  The  amount  of  water  carried  will  vary  in  prac- 
tice at  different  planta  between  25  and  50  per  cent  as  limits.  Early 
in  the  histor>'  of  slag-cement  manufacture  attempts  were  made  to 
utilise  this  surplas  water.  To  this  end  the  wet  slag  was  mixed  with 
diy  unslaked  lime,  the  expectation  being  that  the  water  in  the  slag 
would  serve  to  slake  the  lime.  In  practice,  honrever,  it  was  soon  found 
that  this  plan  was  not  successful.  The  lime  was  only  partiaQy— and 
very  irreguhurly — slaked,  and  the  mixture  was  not  left  in  sueh  a  con- 
dition as  to  be  economically  handled  by  the  puh*eniing  machinery*. 
In  present-day  practice,  therefore,  the  lime  is  sbked  previous  to  being 
mixed  with  the  slag. 
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Sieving  and  grinding  the  lime.  -  If  lime  hjus  l)een  thoroughly  huriuul 
and  cari'fully  slaked  it  will  all  Ik*  in  the  fomi  of  a  very  fine  ix)W(ier,  much 
finer  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  economically  practicable  grindinj?- 
machiner>*.  In  practice,  however,  it  will  Ix?  found  that  after  slaking 
the  lime  has  not  all  fallen  to  powder,  but  still  contains  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  hard  lumps.  The  degree  of  carefulness  with  which  the  burn- 
ing and  slaking  have  been  conducted  may  l>e  roughly  judged  by  observ- 
ing the  relative  proportions  of  lumps  and  powder. 

The  material  remaining  as  lumps  is  of  three  different  kinds.  First, 
and  in  greatest  proportion,  are  fragments  of  limestone  which  have  not 
been  thoroughly  burned  in  the  kiln.  Such  unburned  pieces  would 
be  inert  if  used  in  the  cement.  Second,  part  of  the  lumps  represent 
fragments  of  limestone  which  have  been  overburned  in  the  kiln  and 
have,  therefore,  partly  clinkered.  This  is  particularly  likely  to  hapy^on 
if  the  limestone  contained  any  large  proportion  of  silica  or  aluinin.i. 
Thase  partly  clinkered  lumps,  being  really  poor-grade  natural  cements, 
can  if  pulverized  do  no  particular  harm  to  the  slag  cement,  but  on  the 
other  hand  they  cannot  do  as  much  good  as  an  equal  amount  of  lime. 
The  third  kind  of  material  that  may  be  present  in  lump  form  consists  of 
fragments  of  well-burned  lime,  which,  through  accident  or  carelessness, 
have  not  been  well  slaked.  These  lumps  of  quicklime  would,  if  incor- 
porated in  the  cement,  be  actively  injurious. 

The  preceding  description  and  discussion  of  the  three  classes  of  mat o- 
rial  which  are  likely  to  remain  as  lumps  in  the  slaked  lime  have  Ix  <n 
intentionally  made  detailed  in  order  to  point  out  an  error  in  practice 
committed  occasionally  at  slag-cement  plants.  It  has  been  seen  that 
the  materials  composing  these  lumps  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  be 
either  useless  or  actively  injurious  if  used  in  a  slag  cement.  It  should 
be  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  only  rational  method  of  treatment  is 
to  sieve  the  slaked  lime  and  to  reject  entirely  all  the  material  faihng 
to  pass  through  the  sieve.  This  is  the  best  practice  and  the  method 
usually  followed.  Occasionally,  however,  urged  by  a  false  idea  of 
economy  or  by  inaccurate  reasoning,  the  manufacturer  saves  the  niat(  - 
rial  failing  to  pass  the  sieve,  crushes  it,  and  adds  it  to  the  cement  at 
a  later  stage  in  the  manufacture. 

Proportion  of  lime  and  slag. — Prost,  in  consequence  of  his  experi- 
ments with  various  proportions  of  lime,  advocated  the  proportion,  to 
secure  the  best  results,  of  from  35  to  40  parts  of  lime  to  100  parts  of 
slag.  He  also  stated  that  the  amounts  of  lime  used  in  actual  practice, 
for  each  100  lbs.  of  slag  were:  at  Choindez,  40  to  45  lbs.;  at  Donjeux, 
40  lbs.;   at  Brunswick,  33  lbs.,  and  at  Cleveland,  33  lbs.    Mahon,  in 
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reporting  liiii  experiments  for  the  Maryland  Steel  Company,  ctatea  that 
i\u*  U^Ht  n*t(ultM  were  eeeured  by  the  uae  of  25  partji  of  linic  to  100  partu oC 
hIiiK.  by  woiKht.  At  another  American  phmt  the  proportiona  iiied  are 
21)  IbH.  linu*  to  100  Ibe.  da«.  In  the  manufacture  of  rfag  brick,  which 
in  ill  nality  moroly  n  branch  of  the  tdag-oemcnt  industry,  the  amount 
of  liini'  aililtMl  may  fall  as  low  as  10  lbs.  to  100  Ibii.  of  slag. 

VUvM'  rult^ti  are,  of  oourw,  purely  empirical;  and  it  is  time  that  aonia 

liotter  method  of  calculating  the  mixture  should  be  presentinl.    This, 

m  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  same  deviee  which 

I  !(*viouBly  discussed  in  connection  with  hydraulic  limnt, 

ii:tt  iits,  and  Portland  cements. 

/  re.— If  we  determmc  the  Cemcniaiion  index  * 
ivc  American  dag  cements,  such  as  is  given 
on  page  610,  we  will  find  that  the  value  obtained  ranges  from  about 
l.ttto  1.0. 

Accf'pting  thoflo  values  as  fairiy  typical  the  information  thus  gained 
can  \fo  (Mnploye<l  in  devising  a  method  for  determining  accurately  the 
I»n>)Mirtioi)>i  in  whirh  any  given  slag  should  be  mixed  with  any  given 
Irii.'  ill  ..r.i.  r  t..  -4'cun'a  goo<i  slag  cement. 

Slag. — Multiply  the  percentage  of  silica  in  the  slag  by 
J.vS,  ttu*  :Uuniiiui  t)y  1.1,  and  the  iron  oxide  by  0.7,  add  all  the  products 
togctlKT.  From  the  sum  subtract  the  percentage  of  lime  in  the  slag 
plus  1.4  times  the  magnesia.    Call  the  result  **  m." 

2.  Limestone. — Multiply  the  percentage  of  tnlica  in  the 

.  ticklinic  by  2.8  the  alumina  by  1.1,  and  the  iron  oxide  by 

0.7,  and  add  the  products  together.    Subtract  this  sum  from  the  total 

|)ercentagc  of  lime  (CaO)  plus  1.4  times  the  magnesia.    Call  the  result 

'•  «." 

<■'  <  3.    Divide  lOOXm  by  1.7Xn.     The  quotient   r~,  will 

equal  the  number  of  parts  of  quicklime  to  be  used  for  each  100  parts 
of  slag.  The  factor  by  which  n  is  to  be  multiplied  is  here  taken  as 
1.7,  a  very  satisfactory  value.  Values  as  low  as  1.6  and  as  high  as 
1.9  would,  however,  give  the  proportions  used  in  praetiee  at  various 

plants. 

*  V-  prevKHialy  explained  indetAU  fpp  174-175^  the  CemeotatloB  Index  ii  the 
lined  f^m  the  formula 


[ 


(2^XpercenUifeMUce)  +  (l  IXpeRentsarsknniBa) 

Cementation  Index-     ,^ ^(OlXp^t^mma^X 

v^maawmm  ummm,       (PeraentafB linie)4-(1.4Xp«t«nlagei 
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Example, — Assume  that  the  two  raw  materials  have  the  following 
composition : 

stag.  Limottone. 

Silica  (SiO,) .                                                  32.2  1.8 

Alumina  (Al/>:.» 12.0  1.2 

Iron  oxide  (FeO,  Fe,0,^                                 0  6  0.4 

(CaO) 48.1  94.0 

(MgO) 2.3  1.2 


OperaUon  1.  Slag. 


Silica  X2. 8-32. 2X2. 8-  90.16 

Alumina     XI. 1-12. 0X1.1-   13.20 
Iron  oxide  X0.7-  0.6X0.7-     0.42 


Lime           XI. 0-48. 1X1.0  = 
Magnesia    XI. 4=  2.3X1.4  = 

103. 78-51. 32-m-52.^ 

103.78 
48.1 
3  22 

51.32 
(6 

Operation 

2. 

Lime. 

Silica          X2.8- 
Alumina      Xl.l- 
Iron  oxide  X0.7- 

Lime           XI  0  = 
Magnesia    X 1 . 4  = 

95.68-6.64 

1.8X2.8  = 
1.2X1.1  = 
0.4X0.7  = 

94.0X1.0  = 
1.2X1.4  = 

-n-89.04 

5.04 
1.32 
0  28 

6.64 

94.00 

1  68 

95.68 

Operation 

3. 

100m     100X52.46     5246 

_   f  34. 6 -parts    unslaked 

quicklime    for    each 


Pulverizing  and  mixing. — The  greatest  differences  in  practice  exist 
in  the  processes  for  grinding  and  mixing  the  slag  and  lime.  The  state- 
ment has  been  made  in  several  publications  that  the  difference  in 
hardness  between  dry  granulated  slag  and  slaked  lime  is  so  great  that 
it  is  impracticable  to  pulverize  them  together  in  a  continuously  operated 
mill.  A  number  of  plants,  therefore,  have  installed  small  discontinuous 
mills,  each  of  which  is  charged,  locked,  operated  for  a  sufficient  time  to 
pulverize  both  constituents  of  the  mixture,  and  discharged.  The  dis- 
advantages of  this  intermittent  system  are  obvious  and  it  seems  espe- 
cially unfitted  for  American  conditions.    The  statement  that  no  con- 
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t inuoutly  opermtod  mill  was  tble  to  handle  the  mixture  Menied  inhflmitly 
improbable,  in  view  of  the  ||;reat  variety  of  material  fucoeMfuUy  han- 
dled by  the  modern  ball  and  tulx*  niilla  when  operated  eootintioiiBJIy  io 
Portland-oement  pracUee.  8evcrul  yean  afo  I  referred  the  queatioo 
to  a  leading  firm  of  manufacturera  and  waa  informed  that  nothing  in 
their  experienee  justified  the  unfavorable  ooncluidon,  and  that  their 
continuously  operated  tube  mills  had  aueoeasfully  pulverizMl  mixtures 
of  slag  and  limo.  It  seems  probable  that  the  most  economical  prac- 
tice would  be  to  send  the  dried  slag  through  a  small  crunher,  Ciriflfin 
mill,  or  ball  mill,  mixing  the  cruahed  slag  with  lime  and  completing 
the  mixture  and  reduction  in  continuously  operated  tube  mills.  What- 
^tem  of  reduction  is  employed,  it  is  neoeasary  that  the  slag  be 
-  completely  as  possible,  and,  with  modem  dryers,  the  amoont 
of  moisture  in  the  dried  slag  can  be  economically  kept  well  below  1  per 
cent. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  service  to  note  the  results  attained 
in  the  grinding  of  basic  Bessemer  slag  (for  use  as  a  fertiliser)  by  the 
Pottittown  Iron  Company.  A  2000-mm.  Jensch  ball  mill  was  there 
employed.  This  mill  consumed  about  13  H.P.  Its  normal  output 
was  20,000  lbs.  in  ten  hours,  though  a  maximimi  of  29,000  lbs.  in  ten 
hours  had  been  reached  on  perfectly  dry  slag.  The  fineness  of  the 
product  was  such  that  05  to  98  per  cent  would  pass  a  lOO-mesh  aeve 
and  70  to  75  per  cent  a  ISO-meeh  sieve.  A  West  tube  mill  in  use  at 
an  American  slag-cement  plant  grinds  8}  barrels  per  hour  of  mix  to 
a  fineness  of  95  per  cent  through  200-me8h  or  10  barrels  per  hour  to 
a  fineness  of  90  per  cent.  In  doing  this  it  uses  67  H.P.,  equivalent  to 
power  consumption  of  8  H.P.  hours  or  6.7  H.P.  hours,  respectively. 

Regulation  of  set — Slag  cements  will  normally  set  very  slowly 
compared  to  Portland  cements.  As  this  interferes  with  their  use  for 
certain  purposes,  many  attempts  have  been  made  by  varioua  treat- 
nu^nt*^  to  reduce  their  setting-time.  There  is,  unfortunately,  another 
why  the  manufacturer  should  desire  to  hasten  the  set  of  his 
pnMiiK't.  Most  of  the  slag  cements  sold  in  this  countr>'  masquerade 
as  PurtUnd,  and  it  is  desirable  to  the  manufacturer,  t))en>fure,  to  mak» 
su(  h  of  their  properties  as  are  brought  out  in  ordinary  tests  or  analyses 
approximate  to  those  of  true  Portland  cement.  The  set  of  sb 
can  \xi  hastened  by  the  addition  of  puisolanic  materials.  Of 
burned  clay,  certain  active  forms  of  silica,  and  slags  high  in  alumina 
are  the  cheapest  and  most  generally  obtainable.  The  moKt  important 
method  of  regulation  is,  in  this  oountr>'  at  least,  the  Whiting  pi 
which  is  followed  at  two  laige  American  planta. 
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United  States  Patent  No.  644,706,  issued  in  1895  to  Jasper  Whitinp:, 
covers  the  use  of  "  caustic  soda,  jwtaah,  sodium  chlorido,  or  cciuiva- 
lents  or  any  substance  of  which  the  latter  arc  ingrctiient^,"  acided  cither 
as  aqueous  solutions  or  in  a  dry  state  at  any  stage  of  the  process  of 
slag-cement  manufacture.  In  the  specifications  accompanying  the 
application  for  this  patent,  the  patentee  states  that,  in  the  case  of  dry 
caustic  soda  the  amount  added  will  vary  from  0.125  to  3  per  cent, 
**  depending  chiefly  upon  the  use  for  which  the  cement  is  intended. '* 
The  patent  was  subsequently  conveyed  to  the  Illinois  Steel  Company, 
and  the  process  covered  by  it  is  used  by  that  company  in  the  manu- 
facture of  its  "  Steel  Portland  "  cement.  A  license  has  been  issued  to  the 
Brier  Hill  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  under  which 
license  this  company  manufactures  its  "  Brier  Hill  Portland  "  cement. 
The  process,  as  practiced  in  the  slag-cement  plant  of  the  Illinois 
Steel  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  is  described  as  follows:  The  quicklime 
used  is  obtained  from  the  calcination  of  Marblehead  or  Bedford  lime- 
stone and  carries  less  than  1  per  cent  MgO.  On  its  arrival  at  the  mill 
it  is  unloaded  into  bins,  beneath  which  arc  placed  two  screens  of  differ- 
ent mesh,  the  coarser  at  the  top.  A  quantity  of  lime  is  drawn  upon 
the  upper  screen,  where  it  is  slaked  by  means  of  the  addition  of  water 
containing  a  small  percentage  of  caustic  soda.  As  the  lime  is  slaked 
it  falls  through  the  coarse  screen  onto  the  finest  screen,  through  which 
it  falls  into  a  conveyor  which  carries  it  to  a  rotary  drier.  After  heat- 
ing, the  resulting  slaked  and  dried  lime  is  carried  by  elevators  to  hoppers 
above  the  tube  mills,  where  it  is  mbced  in  proper  proportions  with  the 
granulated  slag,  which  has  been  dried  and  powdered. 

General  Practice. — The  general  practice  followed  at  a  number  of 
American  and  European  slag-cement  plants  will  now  be  described. 

A  very  recent  and  typical  installation  is  shown  in  Fig.  156,  which 
gives  the  plan  and  elevation  of  the  slag-cement  plant  of  the  Stewart 
Iron  Co.,  at  Sharon,  Pa.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  granulated  slag  is 
passed  through  Ruggles-Coles  driers,  three  of  which  are  in  use,  and 
is  then  elevated  to  a  dry-slag  bin  on  the  second  floor  of  the  mill.  The 
lime  is  slaked  in  an  a<ljoining  room,  and  is  also  elevated  to  the  second 
floor.  Here  the  two  materials  are  fed  in  proper  proportions  to  a  screw 
conveyor,  which  carries  them  to  a  Broughton  mixer.  The  mix  is  then 
conveyed  to  three  West  tube  miUs,  which  deliver  the  finished  product. 
The  Maryland  Cement  Company,*  at  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  obtains  the 
slag  from  the  furnaces  of  the  Maryland  Steel  Company.  The  slag  is 
dried  in  Ruggles-Coles  driers,  and  after  mixing  with  the  slaked  lime 
*  Lewis,  F.  H.    Cement  Industry,  p.  184. 
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ID  Rround  in  diitccjntiiiuoiiM  Wc^Kt  |)cl>ble  millK.     Xfahoo'i 
pnliiiiinary  to  the  cttabibhmcnt  of  tliut  plant  atv  dkwuMwl  oo  an 

|i:itfr. 

Tho  slag-ccmcnt  plant  of  the  Illinoui  8t«el  Company,  Chieaco,  III, 
'         '^l  it«  slag  from  the  blaMt-fiimacefi  of  that  company.    The 


V"    f  '-^'^  -El«vaUoD  and  plan  of  Stewart  alac-«anaot  plant      <  TH^  Iron  A«i.) 


fications  under  which  this  slag  was  received,  with  anatyHS  ebowtng  iU 
nrtiuil  ningc  in  composition,  will  be  found  on  a  previous  page.  After 
gnuiubition  and  dr>'ing  in  a  specially  designed  dn-er  the  slag  received 
its  preliminary  reduction  in  Griffin  mills.  Meanwhile  the  lime  had  been 
slaked  as  deecribed  in  detail  on  a  previous  page  (p.  650),  caustic  eoda 
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l)eing  added  to  regulate  the  set  of  the  product.  The  ground  slag  and 
this  prepared  Hme  were  then  mixed,  and  the  mixture  receives  its  finjil 
reduction  in  Davidsen  tube  mills. 

At  the  plant  of  the  Birmingham  Cement  Company,*  at  Ensley,  Ala., 
alag  is  obtained  from  the  furnaces  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, located  in  near-by  towns.  The  slag  is  granulated  at  the  furnaces. 
On  arrival  at  the  mills,  carr>'ing  about  40  per  cent  of  water,  it  is  (iricd 
in  Ruggles-Coles  driers.  Two  of  these,  of  the  A2  style,  are  in  opera- 
tion. After  drying,  the  slag  and  slaked  lime  are  fed  together  to  West 
ball  miUs,  four  of  which  are  in  use,  and  the  mixture  is  finally  reduced  in 
West  tube  mills. 

The  Southern  Cement  Company,  at  North  Birmingham,  Ala.,  dries 
its  slag  in  a  style  A2  Ruggles-Coles  drier.  The  dried  slag  is  crushed 
in  a  Kent  mill.  After  mixing  with  the  slaked  lime,  the  final  reduction 
takes  place  in  West  tube  mills.  Two  brands  of  slag  cement  are  mar- 
keted. One,  a  normal  slag  cement,  is  said  to  average  about  CaO  55  pc  r 
cent,  Fe203,  AI2O3,  12  per  cent,  Si02,  27  per  cent.  The  other  brand 
is  quicker  setting  and  is  said  to  carry  about  10  per  cent  less  CaO  and 
about  10  per  cent  more  Si02. 

At  Skinningrove,  England,  slags  were  used  of  a  composition  varying 
between  the  following  limits:  Si02,  30  to  32  per  cent;  CaO,  30  to  33  per 
cent;  AI2O3,  Fe203,  25  to  28  per  cent.  The  slag  on  issuing  from  the 
furnace  was  run  into  water;  ground,  before  drying,  under  edge  runners, 
and  dried  on  iron  plates  in  a  drying  chamber.  The  dried  material  was 
ground  under  millstones;  sieved  and  mixed  with  Hme  (which  had 
been  slaked  and  screened)  in  the  proportions  usually  of  lime  33  lbs.,  slag 
100  lbs.  The  resulting  cement  varied  in  composition  between  the  follow- 
ing limits:  Si02,  24  to  26  per  cent;  CaO,  45  to  47  per  cent;  AI2O3, 
Fe203,  20  to  22  per  cent. 

At  Vitry,  France,  the  slag  is  struck  by  a  jet  of  water  immediately 
upon  issuing  from  the  furnace  and  carried  by  it  into  a  masonry  storage 
tank.  From  this  tank  the  granulated  slag  is  elevated  and  carried  to 
the  mill.  Five  driers  of  the  style  shown  in  Fig.  162  are  employed,  the 
dimensions  being  shghtly  different  from  those  used  at  Choindez.  After 
drying  the  slag  is  sieved,  to  remove  the  coarser  particles,  passed  through 
six  miUs  of  different  types,  and  again  sieved.  After  having  been  thus 
reduced  to  the  proper  fineness,  it  is  mixed  with  the  slaked  lime  in  ball 
mills  operated  discontinuously ;  the  proportions  being  about  40  lbs. 
of  lime  to  100  lbs.  of  slag. 

♦  Eckel,  E.  C.    Engineering  News,  Jan.  23,  1902. 
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The  ilAg-ceinent  pknt  at  KAnifQihoC,*  Ocmuuiy,  utiliiM  dac  from 
the  Carl-Eniil  furaaoet.    A  typical  analyiui  of  Uua  ilag  abows: 


AbOb.  is.ri 

M)..  180 

OiO..  49  10 

llgO..  246 

The  more  iiii|Miiiaiii  vonstttuenU  cominunly  vurv  between  the 
following  limiU: 

SiO, 24to27 

AlA.  17  "  10 

CftO  40**54 

is  granulated,  dried,  and  ground  to  such  finenen  that  aO 
with  900  meahes  per  square  centimeter,  and  85  per  cent 
'>000  meehes  per  square  centimeter. 
I  obtained  from  quarries  at  Konrpnis,  and  is  burned 

inro:  .  alns.    Analysis  of  the  resulting  lime  showi: 

IWCmM. 

OO...  12  421 

AWOi  2  820 

Fe«0».  0  888 

Cue..  81  548 

MgO..  1751 

OOi    .  0  104 

Moistun  0  425 

From  this  analysis  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  lime  n  itself 
ftoniowhat  hydraulic.  It  is  carefully  slaked,  and  stored  until  thr  fflaJdng 
is  romplcte,  after  which  it  is  screened  to  remove  the  coarser  particksa. 

The  alaic  and  lime  are  then  mixed  and  ground  together  in  proper- 
:i  cement  of  the  following  typical  composition : 


AmJa 

FeA. 

CbO  . 

BfcO 

8. 

80. 

Lo0B  OD  ignitkm . . 

*  Jour.  Iroo  and  8tMl  Imt.,  toI.  2,  lOOQ,  p. 


VmCmiL 

.  20  81 

.   10  50 

.     1  00 

55  00 

.     1  41 

058 

0  01 

3.50 
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The  specific  gravity  of  this  cement  ranges  between  2.80  and  2.90. 
In  all  its  properties  it  resembles  other  slag  cements. 

Slag  cement  is  made  at  the  Cockorill  plant  *  at  Soraing,  Belgium, 
from  blast-furnace  slags  ranging  within  the  following  limits: 


SX). 

AW). 

CaO 


Per  Cent. 
27  to  32 

12  "  22 

H)  "  55 


The  slag  is  granulated  and  dried,  the  latter  taking  place  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  500°  C,  and  requiring  a  fuel  (coke)  consumption  of 
about  9  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  slag  dried.  The  slag  is  ground  so  as 
to  all  pass  a  sieve  of  76  meshes  to  the  inch,  and  leave  a  residue  of  only 
8  to  12  per  cent  on  a  sieve  of  180  meshes  to  the  inch.  CJrinding  to  this 
fineness  requires  25  to  30  H.P.  for  the  production  of  450  to  800  kilo- 
grams per  hour  of  powdered  slag.  Lime  is  burned,  slaked  by  inuner- 
sion,  and  stored  eight  to  ten  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  is  screened 
to  pass  a  76-mesh  sieve.  It  is  then  mixed  with  the  slag  in  the  propor- 
tion of  15  to  20  parts  of  hme  to  100  parts  slag. 

Costs  of  Manufacture. — Data  regarding  the  cost  of  manufacture 
of  slag  cement  have  been  recently  published,  f  The  figures  quoted  are 
said  to  have  been  the  costs  of  actual  manufacture  some  years  ago  at 
the  plant  of  the  Maryland  Cement  Company.  They  are  as  follows, 
being  based  on  a  production  of  5000  barrels  per  month: 

Per  Barrel. 

Mill  force,  labor  and  superintendence $0. 160 

125  tons  of  coal  at  $3.05  per  ton 0.076 

3000  bushels  of  lime  at  $0. 16  per  bushel 0  100 

900  tons  of  slag  at  $0.50  per  ton 0  090 

Repairs,  $100  per  month 0  020 

Oil  and  grease,  $40  per  month 0  (K)7 

Contingencies 1 1  ( » 1 1 

$0,464 
Cost  of  administration $0 .  121 

$0,585 


These  figures  seem  rather  high  in  some  respects.      For  American 

plants  I  should  say  that  the  average  cost  of  manufacture  should  not 

be  over  35  cents  per  barrel. 
f 

*  Elng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  M,  pp.  615-516. 

t  Boilleau  and  Lyon.    Cost  of  making  slag  cement.    Municipal  Engineering, 
vol.  26,  p.  321.    May,  1904. 
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Thiii  woul<i  be  itemiwd  about  an  follows: 

Tabus  248. 
Com  or  SijuhCMMMMT  MAMvwAcnnm  rsa 


8bf 

0  01 

0  10 

lime 

007 

0  12 

Cod 

003 

008 

Oa,gr«iu« 

9.  waste,  etc 

0005 

001 

RflfMin 

001 

003 

lAbor  .. 

0  05 

0.08 

Superinte 

nfIcDc«,  torting,  cir 

003 

005 

0.231  0.47 

Several  American  plants  have  to  my  knowledge  worked  quite 
rIoKe  to  the  minimum  cittimate  above  given.  To  this  ooet  should  he 
added,  of  ooune,  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  plant.  If  the  plant  in  run- 
ning steadily  thii)  item  should  not  amount  to  more  than  two  or  three 
cents  a  barrel. 

Production  of  slag  cement — The  slog-cement  production  of  the 

Tniteil  States  began  in  180C,  with  an  output  of  some  12,000  barrels. 

T^-  ■"  iiistry  grew  rapidly  for  a  time,  and  by  1903  had  reached  an  output 

>1I6  barreb,  nm<lo  at  eight  plants.    Until  1907  this  position  was 

hcUi,  tlie  output  of  tliat  year  being  the  maximum  recorded — 557,252 

\ 1     valued  at  $443,998.     Since  that  date,  however,  the  American 

iicnt  industry  has  fallen  off  rapidly,  dropping  to  42,678  barrds 
in  1915.  A  single  plant  located  in  Alabama  is  still  (1922)  engaged  in 
slog  cement  manufacture,  but  its  output  is  no  longer  reported  separate 
from  natural  cement  in  the  official  statistics.  The  European  industry, 
es|)ecially  in  Ciemmny  and  Fnince,  still  holds  alx)ut  its  place,  but  shows 
little  signs  of  fiuthcr  growth. 

List  of  references  on  the  manufactiu^  of  slag  cement 
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CHAPTER   XIJi 
8LA0  CEMENT8:    CX)MP<)SITI()X  AND  PROPRRTIEB. 

While  slag  cemcnta  arc  mifiicicntly  like  Portland  crmcnU  to  im 
usuaUy  marketed  as  Portland,  certain  intercatinK  diflfereooea  between 
tho  two  cementa  are  nhown  on  doae  examination. 

identification  of  slag  cement — Slag  oementa  may  uaually  be  dia- 
tinguiabed  from  Portland  oementa  by  their  lighter  color,  inferior 
gravity,  and  alower  aet.  Tbey  ahow  on  aimlyaia  lower  lime  and 
alumina  peroentagea  than  Portlands  and  usually  contain  an  appreciable 
amount  of  calciiun  Hulphide.  Owing  to  the  preeenoe  of  tbia  laat^named 
constituent  a  briquette  of  alag  cement  left  for  aome  days  in  water  will 
abow  upon  fracture  a  decided  greenish  tint;  if  it  baa  been  exposed  to 
Kilt  water,  this  tint  will  be  much  more  marked,  and  the  odor  of  bydrogen 
sulphide  will  be  observed.  Two  things  shoultl  \)c  noted,  however,  in 
thii<  connection.  The  presence  of  sulphides  though  usual  is  not  a  neces- 
sary occurrence  in  alag  cements;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  sulphides  are 
occasionally  present  in  Portland  cements,  being  formed  from  tbe  sul- 
pbates  in  case  tbe  flame  of  the  kiln  is  not  sufficiently  oxidizing.  Anotber 
chemical  difference  Ix'tween  the  two  types  of  cement  is  in  the  high  **  loss 
on  ignition  "  shown  by  slag  cements.  This  loes,  which  may  range  from 
4  to  8  per  cent,  is  due  largely  to  the  water  carried  by  tbe  slaked  lime. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Slag  Cements. 

The  ultimate  composition  of  a  sample  of  slag  cement  will,  of  course, 
be  brought  out  by  chemical  anal>'8is;  but  tbe  fact  that  the  material 
is  not  a  chemical  compound  but  merely  a  mechanical  mixture  will  not 
be  ahown  in  the  ordinar>'  report  of  such  an  analysia.  The  avernfs 
commercial  chemist  will,  moreover, — particularly,  if  he  be  aecustoiiied 
to  analysing  Portland  cements — make  careless  and  erroneous  stat^ 
ments  concerning  three  important  pointa.  The  tbree  points  noted  are: 
(a)  the  condition  of  the  iron  which  is  present,  (h)  the  condition  of  the 
sulphur  which  is  present,  and  (c)  the  nature  of  the  **  iom  on  ignition.*' 

A  discussion  of  anal>'tical  methods  will  not  be  undertaken,  aa  that 
subject  does  not  properly  lielong  in  a  treatise  of  this  character.  But 
it  may  be  of  value,  not  only  to  engjnsers  and  slag-cement  manufacturef% 
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but  to  commercial  chemists,  to  state  in  some  detail  what  substam.  s 
arc  to  be  expected  in  examining  a  normal  slag  cement.  Slag  cement 
when  ready  for  sale  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  slaked  lime  and  sla^. 
The  slaked  lime  is  lime  hydrate  [Ca2(OH)2l;  the  slag  may  be  regaidr.l 
as  a  calcium  aluminum  silicate  (x.CaO,  y.Al203.Si02).  In  addition 
to  the  essential  ingredients — lime,  silica,  alumina,  and  water — con- 
tained in  these  two  components  of  the  cement,  certain  other  constitu- 
ents may  occur  in  small  but  often  interesting  percentages.  Of  these 
sulphur,  iron,  magnesia,  carbon  dioxide,  fluorine  and  soda  are  tlio  • 
most  commonly  found. 

Analyses  of  a  number  of  American  slag  cements  are  presented  in 
the  following  table.  The  Cementation  Index  of  several  of  these  has 
been  calculated,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  gives  values  (1.59,  1.67,  1.72, 
1.87)  far  above  those  given  by  any  modem  Portland  cement: 


Table  249. 
Analyses  of  American  Slaq  Cements. 


Silica  (SiO,) 

Alumina  (AljOi) 

Iron  oxides  (FeO,FesO0  • 

lime  (CaO) 

Magnesia  (MgO) 

Sulphur  (S) 

Carbon  dioxide  (COj) . . . 
Water 


Cementation  Index . 


27.78 

11.70 

51  71 
1.39 
1.31 

n.d. 
1.67 


27.20 

14.18 

50.33 
3.22 
0.15 

4.25 


28.40 

12.80 

51.50 
n.d. 
1.40 

n.d. 


28.95 

/  11.401 

\    0.54/ 

50  29 

2.96 

1.37 

3.39 
1.72 


29.80 

12.30 

51  14 
2.34 
1.37 

2.60 


27.80 

11  10 

50.96 
2.23 
1  18 

5  30 


7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

27  15 

28.84 

30  98 

28.90 

29.64 

10.80 
090 

10.42 
n.d. 

11.72 
n.d. 

}  12.72  . 

12.62 

51.57 

51.81 

51.07 

51.19 

51  17 

2.70 

2.21 

1.45 

1.87 

1.98 

1.38 

1.42 

1.22 

1.07 

1.13 

}  3.50 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

1.69 

1.87 

12. 


SiUca  (SiO,) 

Alumina  (AlfOj) 

Iron  oxides  (FeO,FejO,) . 

lime  (CaO) 

Majoiesia  (MgO) 

Sulphur  (S) 

Carbon  dioxide  (COi) . . . 
Water 


Cementation  Index 


30  20 

11.26 

51.81 
3.37 
1  30 

n.d. 


Birminffhatn  Cement  Co.,  Enslcy,  Ala.     Private  cotnmuni- 
Latbbury  &  Spackman,  anal.     Mfrs. 


1.  "Southern  Cross  Portland." 

cation. 

2.  "Steel  Pussolan."     Illinois  Steel  Co.,  Chicago.  III. 

circular. 
3-6.  "Steel  PussoUn."     Hlinois  Steel  Co.,  Chicago.  lU. 

7.  Maryland  Cement  Co..  Sparrows  Pt..  Md.     Cement  Directory,  2d  ed..  p.  207. 

8.  "         "  "  ••       •'        Private  communication. 

0.  "  Brier  Hill  Portland."     Brier  Hill  Coal  &  Iron  Co..  Brier  Hill.  Ohio.     Private  communica- 
tion. 
10-12.  "Stewart  Portland."    Stewart  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa.     Private  communicar 
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TMe  250  contaiiw  the  analyM  of  a  ntirol)er  of  EuropoMi  ilag 
oemento,  as  given  by  variouM  nuthontics.  It  will  lie  men  Uuit^  deipite 
the  apparently  great  variatioiiM  in  practice,  the  ultimate  eompcMitioQ 
of  the  finiahed  oement  falls  within  quite  narrow  limita.  The  rai^  in 
compoeitlbn  of  a  good  aUg  cement  may  be  oonsderod  to  be  about: 
SiOs,  32  to  30  per  cent;  AljOj-f  Fe^Oa,  11  to  16  per  oent;  GaO,  40  to 
62  per  cent.  MgO,  leas  than  4  per  cent;  8,  len  than  l^  per  cent; 
ignition  loes,  2.5  to  7.6  per  cent. 

Table  250. 


Akalysis  or  Eumpban  Suui  Cb 

fBwni. 

OwwHjr. 

^ 

^ 

DoniMs. 

*!S 

FoO 
CbO 

sr 

25  56 
11  20 

49  70 

195 
17.5 

540 

30  56 
13  31 

025 
45.01 

296 
•4  83 
tl  41 

28  85 
13  95 

1  10 
51.40 

1  95 

045 
7.05 

24  85 
12  10 
8  85 
49  20 
1  75 
1.30 
1.85 
5.65 

24  55 
14  05 

1  85 
49  25 

1  60 

0.60 
7  75 

22  45 
18  96 

880 
51.10 

1  85 

80,...   ,..,... 
LoiB  oD  Ignition 

0.85 
7.50 

•CbS. 


Physical  Properties. 

Specific  gravity. — The  specific  gravity  of  slag  cement«  usually 
from  2.7  to  2.9,  as  compared  with  the  3.15  which  may  be  conndered  a 
fair  average  for  the  specific  gravity  of  a  good  Portland  cement.  The 
slag  cements  are,  therefore,  appreciably  lighter  than  Portlands,  and 
more  bulk  is  obtaine<l  for  the  same  weight.  The  following  determina- 
tions of  the  specific  (gravity  of  three  American  slag  cements  have 
been  made  in  Philadelphia: 

Tolt«c.  2  861 

Cliiiuu.  2  888 

Penn  2  831 

Aside  from  its  use  as  a  method  of  distinguishing  slag  cements  from 
Portlands,  the  determination  d  the  specific  gravity  of  the  cement  is 
of  little  engineering  im|x>rtanoe.  A  point  which  is  of  engineering  impor- 
tance,  however,  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  by  experimenteia.  So 
far  as  the  writer  knows,  the  reUtive  specific  gravities  of  set  briqustlsi^ 
composed  of  neat^elag  cement  and  neat-Portland  oement  i«peeliv6|f, 
have  never  been  determined.     A  knowledge  of  the  two  rwham  would 
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be  of  service,  at  times,  in  selecting  the  type  of  cement  to  be  used.  For 
some  purposes,  as  in  dams,  a  heavy  material  is  preferable;  for  others, 
as  in  floors,  the  lip:ht<»r  cement  would  be  better. 

Color  of  slag  cements. — Slag  cements  can  usually  be  distinguished 


140  210  2S0 
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FiQ.  157.* — Effect  on  tensile  strength  of  slag  cements  of  hardening  in  air  or  in  water* 

(Tetmajer.) 
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850 


140  210  280 

AOE  IN  DAYS 

FiQ.  158.* — Effect  on  compressive  strength  of  slag  cement  of  hardening  in  air  or  in 

water.    (Tetmajer.) 


from  Portlands  by  being  much  lighter  in  color  and  slightly  different 
in  tint,  while  from  most  natural  cements  they  dififer  markedly  in  tint. 
They  are  conunonly  bluish-white  to  lilac,  the  exact  color  of  any  speci- 
men depending  partly  on  the  respective  colors  of  the  lime  and  the 

'  •  From  Johnson's  "  Materials  of  Construction,"  p.  576. 
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hUic  which  have  liecn  uied  in  tin  manufarturc,  but  more  Urvtly  oo 
'  1  relativi*  pro|)ortioiMi  in  which  thete  iofredienU  have  been  mixiicL 
i>U^  ccmcnU  du  not  stain  maMmry;  and  an  imported  cement  of  domfy 
fdated  origin  (Meier'a  Potniolan)  has  long  been  in  favor  in  tbia  eountiy 
for  architoctural  uaea,  became  of  thiii  non-ctaining  property. 

Rapidity  of  aet — Nonnally  slag  oementa  are  slower  setting  tban 
Portlands.  Whether  this  property  b  a  diaadvantage  or  not  will  depend 
on  the  use  to  which  the  cement  is  to  be  applied  As  before  mentionad 
the  rapidity  of  set  increases  naturally  with  the  amount  of  alumina  in 
the  slag.  Set  can  be  artificially  hastened  by  the  addition  of  pusnH 
lanic  material  to  the  cement ;  burned  clay,  active  forms  of  silica,  slags 
high  in  alumina,  etc.,  are  additions  which  arc  both  effective  and  eheapu 
The  treatment  of  the  cement  during  manufacture  with  alkalies  to  accel- 
erate the  set  has  already  been  discussed. 

Strangth. — While  slag  cements  fall  below  high-grade  PortUuxls  in 
tensile  strength,  good  American  slag  cements  develop  sufficient  strength 
to  pass  the  usual  specifications  for  Portlands.  Tested  neat  they  do 
not  approximate  so  closely  to  the  Portlands  as  they  do  if  tested  in  2:1 
or  3:1  mortars.  Part  of  this  property  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
arc  in  general  ground  finer  than  Portlands,  especially  than  foreign 
Portlands.  Prof.  W.  K.  Hatt  recently  made  a  large  series  of  tests  oo 
American  slag  ccmentA,  and  reported  that  there  was  no  noticeable 
deficiency  in  strength  of  briquettes  kept  in  air  as  compared  with  those 
kept  in  water.  Other  investigators  have  arrived  at  opposite  conclu- 
sions; and  it  is  probable  that  these  conflicting  results  arise  from  differ- 
ences in  the  chcniicul  coinpoe^ition  of  the  various  brands  tested. 

Raristuice  to  mechanical  wear. — Slag  cements  are  notably  deficieot 
in  this  property,  and  are  therefore  not  available  for  use  for  the  surfaee 
of  pavement,  floors,  etc.,  where  this  quality  must  be  highly  developed; 
they  seem  to  be  well  fitted,  however,  for  pavement  foundations,  or 
indeed  for  any  work  which  will  not  be  exposed  to  dr>'  air,  and  in  which 
a  high  strength  is  not  necessarj*. 

Ratio  ol  tensile  to  compressive  strength.— This  ratio,  which  is  of 
importance  (as  noted  in  the  discussion  of  Portland  oementa)  seema  to 
be  much  lower  for  slag  cements  than  for  Portlands.  In  the  case  tabii-> 
lated  below,  the  results  of  tests  show  the  ratio  for  slag  cement  to  aver- 
age 5.3:1,  in  place  of  the  10:1  ratio,  which  is  a  fair  average  for  Fort^ 
land  cements. 

The  average  value  for  ^        for  the  whole 

agth 

is  5.3. 
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Table  251. 
Tbnbilb  m.  Comprksbive  Strenoth  op  Slaq  Cements. 


MIxtur«. 

T««t. 

7  Day*. 

28  Days. 

7  Day.. 

38  Daya. 

7  Day.. 

1  Month. 

Neat  cement 

tt                    41 

Tension 
Compression 

441 

2064.5 
4.66 

528 

480 
2470 
6.16 

603 
2830 
6.63 

1  cement,  3  sand . 

Tension 
Compression 
C-i-T 

170 
486.6 

2.86 

219 

145 
933 
6.44 

200 
938 
4.69 

171 
1138 
6.65 

243 
1629 
6  29 

List  of  references  on  properties  and  testing  of  slag  cements. — 
In  addition  to  the  list  given  Ih'Iow,  many  of  the  pai)ers  cited  on  i)aKe8 
607-608  will  be  found  to  contain  data  on  the  properties  and  testing  of 
slag  cements. 

Bonnami,  H.     Fabricatinn  et  controie  des  chaux  hydrauiiques  et  des  ciments. 

8vo,  276  pp.     Paris,  1888. 
Candlot,  C.    Ciments  et  chaux  hydrauiiques.    8vo.    Paris,  1889. 
Detienne,  H.    Manufacture  and  properties  of  slag  cement.    Revue  univer- 

selle  des  mines,  Sept.  1897. 
EUbers,  A.  D.    Notes  on  the  manufacture  and  properties  of  blast-funiace  slag 

cement.     Eng.  and  Mining  Journal,  vol.  64,  pp.  515-516.     1897. 
Hatt,  W.  K.     American  slag  cements.     21st  Aim.  Rep.  Proceedings   Indiana 

Engineering  Soc.,  pp.  45-65.     1901 .    Also  in  Engineering  News,  March  7, 

1901. 
Le  Chatelier,  H.    Tests  of  hj'draulic  materials.    Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng., 

vol.  22,  pp.  3-52.     1894. 
Mahon,  R.  W.    Slag-cement  experiments.    Journal  Franklin  Institute,  vol.  137, 

pp.  184-190.     1894. 
May,  E.    Slag  cement:    Its  production  and  properties.    Stahl  und  Eisen, 

March  and  April,  1898.     Abstract  in  Iron  Age,  Sept.  1,  1898. 
ProBt,  M.  A.    Note  sur  la  fabrication  et  les  propri6t^  des  -ciments  de  laitier. 

Annales  des  Mines,  8th  series,  vol.  16,  pp.  158-208.     1889. 
Redgrave,  G.  R.     Manufacture  and  properties  of  slag  cement.    Proc.  Institu- 
tion Civil  Engineers,  vol.  105,  pp.  215-230.     1891. 
Rohland,  P.    Influence  of  catalysers  on  velocity  of  hydration  of  cements, 

plasters,  and  limes.    Zeitschrift  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  31,  pp.  437-444. 

Abstract  in  Journal  Soc.  Chem.  Industry,  vol.  21,  p.  1233.     1901. 
U.  S.  Army  Board  of  Engineers.    Report  on  Steel  Portland  Cement.    8vo, 

112  pp.     Washington,  1900. 
Whiting,  J.    The  definition  of  Portland  cement.    Engineering  Record,  July  30, 
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Anon.    The  distinction  between  slag  and  Portland  cements. 
Record,  July  9,  1898. 


SLAG  CEMENTB:    COMPOSITION   AND  PROPEnTTCR  BIS 

!  naitions  for  sUg  cementi. — Bo  far  aa  kDown,  the  ooly  Aniehcaa 

itiiw  fur  Mag  iviiMiit  were  those  proparBd  and  publiahed  in 

1902  by  the  Rngiwwr  Corps,  U.  8.  Anny.    These  are  reprinted  below. 

8PBCIPICATION8  FOR   PUZZOLAN  CEME?rr 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  1902. 


(1)  The  cement  nhall  Ix^  a  Puiiolan  of  uniforni  quality,  finely  and 
frrshly  (pnound,  dry,  and  free  from  lunipit,  made  by  grinding  iofether 
without  subsequent  calcination  granulated  blai^t-fumacc  sbg  with 
-laktHl  lime. 

(2)  The  cement  shall  be  put  up  in  strong  sound  barrels  well  lined 
with  pa})er,  so  as  to  be  reasonably  protected  against  moisture,  or  in 

tout  cloth  or  canvas  sacks.  Each  package  shall  be  plainly  labekMi 
with  the  name  of  the  brand  and  of  the  manufacturer.  Any  package 
broken  or  containing  damaged  cement  may  be  rejected,  or  accepted 
as  a  fractional  package,  at  the  option  of  the  United  States  agent  in 
local  charge. 

(3)  Bitidcrs  will  state  the  brand  of  cement  which  they  propose  to 
furnish.  The  right  is  reserved  to  reject  a  tender  for  any  brand  which 
has  not  given  satisfaction  in  use  under  climatic  or  other  conditions  of 
exposure  of  at  least  equal  severity  to  thoHc  of  the  work  proposed,  and 
for  any  brand  from  cement  works  that  do  not  make  and  test  the  slag 
used  in  the  cement. 

(4)  Tenders  will  be  received  only  from  manufacturers  or  their 
authorised  agents. 

(The  following  paragraph  will  be  suhstituKd  lor  paragraphs  3  and 
4  above  when  cement  is  to  Ik?  fumi^hoil  aiul  placed  by  the  contractor: 

No  cement  will  be  allowed  to  be  vh^hI  except  established  brands 
of  high-grade  Pussolan  cement  which  h:ive  been  in  succeorful  use  under 
simOar  climatic  conditions  to  thoee  of  the  proposed  work  and  which 
come  from  cement  works  that  make  the  slag  used  in  the  cement.) 

(5)  The  average  weight  per  barrel  shall  not  be  less  than  330  lbs. 
net  Four  sacks  shall  contmn  1  barrel  of  cement.  If  xhe  weight  as 
determined  by  test  weighings  is  found  to  be  below  330  lbs.  per  barrel, 
the  cement  nmy  be  rejected,  or,  at  the  option  of  the  engineer  officer 
in  charge,  the  contractor  may  be  required  to  supply,  free  of  cost  to 
the  United  States,  an  additional  amount  of  cement  equal  to  the  shortage. 

(6)  Tests  may  be  made  of  the  fineness,  specific  gra\nty,  soundneM, 
time  of  setting,  and  tensile  strength  of  the  cement. 
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(7)  Fineness. — Kincty-scvon  per  coiit  of  tho  comont  must  pass 
through  a  siove  made  of  No.  40  wire,  Stuhl)'s  p.niiiro.  hiivinp:  10,()0() 
openings  per  square  inch. 

(8)  Specific  gravity. — The  specific  gravity  of  the  cement,  .i<  <1<  t.  i- 
mincd  from  a  sjmiple  which  has  been  carefully  dried,  shall  be  Ix  twfcn 
2.7  and  2.8. 

(9)  Soundness. — To  test  the  soundness  of  cement,  pats  of  neat 
cement  mixed  for  five  minutes  with  18  per  cent  of  water  by  weight 
shall  be  made  on  glass,  each  pat  about  3  inches  in  diameter  and  i  inch 
thick  at  the  center,  tapering  thence  to  a  thin  edge.  The  pats  are  to  be 
kept  under  wet  cloths  until  finally  set,  when  they  are  to  be  placed  in 
fresh  water.  They  should  not  show  distortion  or  cracks  at  the  end 
of  twenty-eight  days. 

(10)  Time  of  setting. — The  cement  shall  not  acquire  its  initial  set 
in  less  than  forty-five  minutes  and  shall  acquire  its  final  set  in  ten  hours. 
The  pats  made  to  test  the  soundness  may  be  used  in  detormining  the 
time  of  setting.  The  cement  is  considered  to  have  acquired  its  initial 
set  when  the  pat  will  bear,  without  being  appreciably  indented,  a  wire 
iV  in^h  in  diameter  loaded  to  J  lb.  weight.  The  final  set  has  been 
acquired  when  the  pat  will  bear,  without  being  appreciably  indented, 
a  wire  A  inch  in  diameter  loaded  to  1  lb.  weight. 

(11)  Tensile  strength. — Briquettes  made  of  neat  cement,  after  l)eing 
kept  in  air  under  a  wet  cloth  for  twenty-four  hours  and  the  balance 
of  the  time  in  water,  shall  develop  tensile  strengths  per  square  inch  as 
follows: 

After  seven  days,  350  lbs. ;  after  twenty-eight  days,  500  lbs. 
Briquettes  made  of  one  part  cement  and  three  parts  standard  sand 
by  weight  shall  develop  tensile  strength  per  square  inch  as  follows: 
After  seven  days,  140  lbs. ;  after  twenty-eight  days,  220  lbs. 

(12)  The  highest  result  from  each  set  of  briquettes  made  at  any 
one  time  Is  to  be  considered  the  governing  test.  Any  cement  not  show- 
ing an  increase  of  strength  in  the  twenty-eight-day  tests  over  the  seven- 
day  tests  will  be  rejected. 

(13)  When  making  briquettes  neat  cement  will  be  mixed  with  18 
per  cent  of  water  by  weight,  and  sand  and  cement  with  10  per  cent  of 
water  by  weight.  After  being  thoroughly  mixed  and  worked  for  five 
minutes  the  cement  or  mortar  will  be  placed  in  the  briquette  mold 
in  four  equal  layers  and  each  layer  rammed  and  compressed  by  thirty 
blows  of  a  soft  brass  or  copper  rammer,  f  of  an  inch  in  diameter  or 
1^  of  an  inch  square,  with  rounded  comers,  weighing  1  lb.  It  is  to 
be  allowed  to  drop  on  the  mixture  from  a  height  of  about  half  an  inch, 
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When  the  ramming  has  been  eompleted  the  furploi  eeneol  AaB  hm 
struck  off  ami  the*  final  layer  mnoothrd  with  a  tfovrd  held  alnoai  hoH* 
lontal  aiul  drawn  Imrk  with  Kuflieicnt  preMure  to  make  iU  edfB  foOmr 
the  surface  of  the  mold. 

(14)  The  above  are  to  be  oooridered  the  minimum  rpquiraoieBtiL 
Unlen  a  cement  has  been  recently  used  on  a  wurk  umk*r  this  oflea, 
bidders  will  deliver  a  sample  barrel  for  test  before  the  opening  of  bidn 
If  this  sample  shows  higher  tests  than  those  given  above,  the  aiisi^i 
of  tests  made  on  subsequent  shipments  must  come  up  to  those  loond 
with  the  sample. 

(15)  A  cement  may  be  rejected  in  case  it  fails  to  meet  any  of  the 
above  requirements.  An  agent  of  the  contractor  may  be  present  at 
the  making  of  the  tests,  or,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  of  them,  they 
may  be  repeated  in  hw  prrwnce.  If  the  contractor  so  desires  the  engi- 
neer officer  in  charge  may,  if  lie  deems  it  to  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  have  any  or  all  of  the  tests  made  or  repeated  at  some  reoog- 
niied  testing  laboratory  in  the  manner  herein  specified,  aO  expenses  of 
such  tests  to  be  paid  by  the  contractor.  All  sudi  tests  shaD  be 
on  samples  fumi^hed  by  the  engineer  officer  from  cemenl 
delivprt»d  to  him. 

French  specifications  and  use. — Various  FVeneh  government  bureaus 
permit  the  use  of  slag  cement  for  certain  definite  purposes.  The  chief 
points  in  the  specifications  covering  such  use  are  as  follows: 

1.  Slag  cements  are  made  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  dr>'  granulated 
slag  and  slaked  lime.  They  must  come  from  a  mill  designated  by  the 
contractor  and  accepted  by  the  chief  engineer. 

2.  Slag  cement  should  leave  less  than  .3  per  cent  on  a  sieve  of  900 
meshes  to  the  square  centimeter;  and  be  without  appiwiable  reeidoe 
on  the  sieve  of  324  meshes  to  the  centimeter. 

3.  The  set,  immersed  in  ordinary  water,  should  commence  within 
three  hours  and  be  completed  in  less  than  twenty  hours. 

4.  Cylindrical  testpieces  of  neat  cement  should  tx»  kept  in  a  hunmi 
atmosphere  untfl  set  is  complete.  After  this  they  should  be  placed  in 
water  and  its  temperatures  should  be  raised  to  100*  C'.  in  thirty  min- 
utes, being  retained  at  that  temperature  for  six  houtv.  The  \lcmi 
needles  used  in  this  test  should  not  show  a  separation  of  over  10  mm. 

5.  Slag  cement  mortar  tests  should  show  at  k^ast  9  kg.  at  end  of  seven 
days  and  16  kg.  (per  square  centimeter)  at  end  of  twenty-eight  days. 

6.  Slag  cements  can  be  empk)yr<i  only  in  foundations  or  other 
works  entirely  underground.    Their  use  is  forbidden  in  works 
ing  in  air;  it  is  also  forbidden  in  reinforced  concrete. 


CHAin^EIl  XLIII. 
SLAG  BRICKS  AND  SLAG  BLOCKS. 

Under  the  names  of  "  slag  brick,"  "  slag  tile,"  "  slag  block,"  "  scoria 
brick,"  etc.,  two  very  difTercnt  products  have  been  incliuiod  by  various 
writers.  Both  products  are  made  from  blast-furnace  slag,  but  the  two 
classes  differ  so  greatly  in  their  methods  of  manufacture  and  properties 
that  it  seems  necessary  to  describe  them  separately.  This  has  accord- 
ingly been  done,  the  names  "  slag  bricks  "  and  "  slag  blocks  "  being 
supplied  to  the  respective  classes.  As  here  used,  the  term  "  slag  brick  " 
will  be  confined  to  those  bricks,  tiles,  etc.,  which  are  made  by  mixing 
slaked  lime  with  ground  slag,  molding  the  mixture  by  hand  or  in  a 
brick-machine,  and  drying  or  steaming  the  product.  The  term  "  slag 
blocks,"  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  applied  to  the  products  made  by 
pouring  molten  slag  into  brick-shaped  molds. 

Slag  Bricks. 

The  structural  products  included  in  this  chapter  under  the  head 
of  **  slag  bricks  "  include  those  which  are  made  by  mixing  granulated 
slag  with  slaked  lime  or  with  slag  cement,  molding  the  mixture  in  a 
brick-press  or  by  hand,  and  drying  it  in  the  air,  with  or  without  the 
use  of  steam.  It  will  be  noted  that  all  the  raw  materials  used  in  this 
industry  are  the  same  as  those  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  slag  cement; 
and  indeed  the  manufacture  of  slag  bricks  may  be  considered  as  being 
merely  a  specialized  phase  of  the  slag-cement  industry. 

Though  the  slag-cement  industry  of  the  United  States  is  in  a  fairly 
satisfactory  condition  no  serious  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to 
prepare  slag  bricks,  tile,  pipes,  etc.,  on  acommercial  scale.  Small  amounts 
of  slag  bricks  have  been  made  for  use  about  the  mills  and  furnaces 
and  for  the  local  market,  but  apparently  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
extend  the  manufacture. 

Methods  of  manufacture. — The  slags  used  are  basic  blast-furnace 
slags,  but  a  somewhat  greater  range  in  composition  is  allowable  for 
slag  bricks  than  when  the  slags  are  to  be  ased  in  cement-manufacture. 
The  analyses  quoted  in  the  present  chapter  may  be  regarded  as  fairly 
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the  daM  oi  tbipi  imd  b  l4a|^4mck  maDufaetyro. 
It  will  Im»  MH*n  that  the  mlica  rangoii  from  22.6  per  oi»nt  to  SS  per  cent; 
\\h*  nliiiiiina  and  iron  oxide  together,  from  16.1  per  oeiii  to  21  par 
ci'ui ;  t  1m*  lime,  from  40  per  eent  to  51.5  per  eenU  Am  in  ilaK  '^'Tfiffrti^ 
Bulphur  is  an  objcctionnhlo  conittituent.  Much  of  it,  fortunately,  ii 
ntnovfsl  (luring  the  procclt^    '  iliitinf;  the  ilaf. 

Tho  Kfn<*nJ  steps  in  slag  <  iiuif  art  ure  may  be  stated  as  foljowi; 

Sl:ms  of  proper  compoiution  are  granulatiHl  by  Mng  run  into  a 
n]  « (iM  \vat<T  iiniM*-<li:if<>ly  u|Mm  issuing  fnm)  tho  fumaee.  This 
tiir  >l:l^  tn  )>i.ak  ii)»  nito  little  poTous  partirlift,  thereby  greatly  redneiaB 
tilt  <\|H  11-4  ni  -nl>s(X)ucnt  grinding:  Granulation  also  confers  hydraiiBe 
properties  on  the  slag,  and  removes  part  or  all  of  its  contained  sulphur. 
The  granulated  slag  is  dried  and  pulveriiod.  Powdered  abked  lime 
im  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  bring  the  total  calcium  oxide  oonlefii 
«*f  tii«>  mixture  up  to  alMuit  55  por  C4*nt.  ThiM  mixing,  aK  well  as  the 
pnvioiiM  burning  and  nluking  of  the  lime,  muni  be  can'fully  aiMl  thor- 
oughly done  in  order  to  prevent  subsequent  disintegration  of  the  bricka. 
Usually,  (luring  or  after  the  mixing,  a  small  amount  of  water  ia  added. 
The  mixture  is  then  molded  into  shape,  either  by  hand  or  in  a  briek* 
machine.  After  shaping,  the  bricks  are  dried  in  the  open  air,  this  usu- 
:ili>  taking  six  to  ten  days  in  dry  weather.  In  the  bc8t  practioe,  the 
l»rirk.s  are  retained  for  several  months,  after  dr>'ing,  in  onler  that  they 
may  be  well  hardened  before  marketing. 

Though  over  00  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  hbig  bnck  is  at 
plants  following  the  above  methods,  three  othiT  methods  niny  lie  briefl>' 
noted.  At  a  few  plants  the  granulated  slag  is  mixed,  without  drying, 
with  the  unslaked  lime;  the  sbg  fumiithing  sufficient  water  to  slake 
the  lime.  Skdcing  in  this  way  is  ver>'  imperfectly  dune,  however,  and 
the  practice  should  never  be  followed  if  high-grade  bridai  are  cxpeeted. 
At  a  few  other  phmts,  notably  at  the  Hill>ao  pUnt  described  below, 
slag  is  mixed  with  slag  cement  instead  of  with  lime.  At  certain  English 
pkints,  also  noted  below,  the  slag  bricks  are  hardened  in  steam  cylindecs 
like  the  cylinders  used  in  lime-sand  brick  manufacture. 

Slag  bricks  vary  in  color  from  a  grayish  white  to  dark  gray.  They 
weigh  less  than  clay  bricks  of  equal  siae,  are  said  to  rrquire  lew  mortar 
in  laying  up,  and  are  at  least  equal  to  chiy  bricks  in  cnishiiig 
The  product  usually  scema  to  find  a  rea<ly  market,  though,  of 
the  low  value  of  the  material,  rchiti\'e  to  ito  bulk  and  weight,  prechides 
long  mil  road  transixirtation. 

Methods  at  q>ecial  planta.— Sbg  bricks  were  mamifonuml  at  the 
(  loveland  Slag  Works,  Middlesbomugh,  Engbnd;   but  the 
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ture  has  been  discontinued  for  some  years.  At  this  plant  the  wet  gran- 
ulated slag  was  mixed  with  "  selenitic  lime  "  (see  Ch.  XV)  instead  of 
with  conunon  lime.  The  selenitic  lime  was  composed  of  80  per  cent 
quicklime,  10  |x»r  cent  gypsum,  and  10  per  cent  iron  oxide.  About 
670  lbs.  of  this  selenitic  Ume  was  sufficient  for  1000  bricks.  The  mix- 
ture of  slag  and  lime  was  pressed  to  shape  in  a  brick-press;  and  the 
bricks  were  stacked  in  sheds  for  a  week,  to  harden  enough  to  handle 
welL  After  this  they  were  stacked  in  the  open  air  for  five  or  six  weeks 
more,  when  they  were  ready  for  use.  The  bricks  were  dull-gray  in 
color,  and  very  hard  and  tough.  Buildings  constructed  of  them  over 
twenty  years  ago  are  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The  manu- 
facture of  slag  bricks  at  these  works  was  given  up  for  reasons  not  con- 
nected with  the  technical  value  of  the  product,  which  seems  to  have 
acquired  an  excellent  local  reputation. 

At  Vitry,  France,  the  manufacture  *  of  slag  bricks  and  pipes  is 
carried  on  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  slag  cement.  The 
bricks  are  made  by  mixing  60  parts  of  slaked  lime  with  from  250  to 
300  parts  of  granulated  slag.  Sufficient  water  is  added  to  this  mix- 
ture to  make  a  firm  paste,  from  which  the  bricks  are  molded  in  hand- 
or  steam-presses.  These  slags  are  found  to  be  especially  useful  for 
foundations  or  basement  work,  pavements,  etc.  **  Facing  brick  "  arc 
made  from  a  similar  mixture,  with  the  addition  of  some  fine  sand. 
Sewer  pipes  are  made  from  a  mixture  consisting  of  500  kgs.  of  slag 
cement  and  1  cu.  m.  of  sand.  This  mixture  is  made  into  a  stiff  mortar, 
and  forced  into  steel  molds  by  iron  rammers.  The  molds  are  removed 
as  soon  as  the  ramming  has  finished.  The  pipes  are  then  dried  for  three 
days,  after  which  they  are  immersed  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours. 
They  are  then  stacked  in  the  factory  ground  for  several  months,  after 
which  they  are  ready  for  market. 

Slag  bricks  are  manufactured  f  on  a  large  scale  at  Kralovedvoor, 
near  Prague,  Bohemia.  The  slags  normally  used  at  this  plant  vary  in 
composition  within  the  following  limits: 

Per  Cent. 
Silica  (SiO,)  25.8  to  27.0 

Alumina  (Al,(),)..  17.3  "  19.3 

Iron  oxide  (FeO)  1.5  "    1.7 

Manganese  oxide  (MnO)  0  0"    0.1 

Lime(CaO) 51.4  "  51.5 

Magnesia  (MgO).  0.4  "    2.5 

Sulphur  (S) 1.3  "    1.8 

•  Engineering  News,  Jan.  1,  1897. 

t  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  April  16,  1898. 
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'  Kb  the  alag  iwum  from  the*  funmen  it  k  run  into  an  inclined  htm 
trouKh  in  which  cold  water  ib  flowing.  In  addition  to  granulating  the 
iilag,  a  conaderable  portion  of  the  sulphur  ia  ramoved  in  this  way.  Tbo 
granuUted  alag  is  run  into  tanka,  from  whieh  it  ia  earried  to  the  nfadi^ 
floor,  as  required,  by  conveyors.  Here  the  dag  ia  dumped  into  mixen, 
together  with  thoroiiKhly  Mkal  liino  in  a  pnsty  condition.  The  Kbm 
ia  obtaino<l  by  the  rulrinntion  of  a  limeatone  of  the  foDowing  range  la 
composition : 

PmCmmL 
HUica(SiO,)  0  2  to   0  0 

Ahimiiia  (AI/J.)  „   , 

Iron  oxide  (Fe,0>) 

lime  earbonste  (CaOOi) 97  0''  W.4 

BUipieihim  carbonate  (BfcCO.)  09"    19 

The  mixturr  iH  then  moldcHl  into  8hai)e  under  pressure  in  a  brick- 
machine  with  a  capacity  of  1000  bricks  per  hour.  These  bricka  are 
taken  to  the  dr>'ing  house,  where  they  reouiin  about  eight  days,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  they  arc  sufficiently  hard  to  stand  transportation. 
In  the  sixc  usually  made,  the  dry  bricks  weigh  about  4.75  kga.  each, 
and  will  stand  a  pressure  of  18  kgs.  per  square  centimeter.  In  ookv  they 
vary  from  nearly  white  to  grayish.  Cement  and  mortar  adhere  to 
them  as  weD  as  to  clay  bricks. 

Occasionally  bricks  are  made  at  thi^  plant  from  dags  of  the  follow- 
ing Avemge  composition,  derived  from  the  smelting  of  a  manganiferous 
ore  difTerrnt  frf>m  that  commonly  use<l  at  these  furnaces: 


Siluii  w^i<>j>  .33.00 

Aluininn  (Al;(>;  18  «7 

Inm  oxulo  ( IX  )  1  00 

MunK:incsc  o\i(ir  i  Mi><  >  4  2S 

Unu>  ((  aO)  .  40  00 

MaicncHiu  (M»c<>'  2  33 

Sulphur  (S)  1  33 

Bricks  made  from  this  sIuk  ^^re  ilark  t'olonnl,  owing  to  the  compara- 
tively large  percentage  of  manganese  present  More  lime  must  be  used, 
in  proportion  to  the  slag,  and  the  bricks  made  from  thia  slag  require 
a  longer  time  to  dry  and  harden  than  is  nccdeil  by  tliow  made  horn 
the  ordinary  slag. 

^'  ::  bricks  are  made  at  EkaterinoeUv,*  Russia,  from  blast  f uraaee 
.owing  the  following  range  in  composition: 

*  EngSaeeriDg  and  Mining  Jounud,  1890. 
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P*r  Cent. 

Silica  (SiO,) .  22.5  to  35.0 

Alumina  (Al,(),)...  11  0  "  15  0 

Iron  oxide  (Fe/),) 1.1"    3.3 

Manganese  oxide  (MnO)  0 . 0  "    0 . 3 

Liine(CaO) tr>.0  "  51.0 

Magneria(MgO)..  tr.    "    1.4 

Sulphur  (S)..  0.3  "    0.4 

Lo68  on  heating  2.3"    7.5 

The  slag  is  Kninulatecl,  sieved  on  a  revolving  screen,  dried,  and 
ground  in  a  ball  mill.  Lime  is  slaked  and  sieved.  Enough  of  this 
slaked-lime  powder  is  added  to  the  slag  to  bring  the  lime  (C'aO)  con- 
tent of  the  mixture  up  to  about  55  per  cent.  With  slags  of  the  range 
in  composition  above  indicated,  this  would  require  the  mixture  to  con- 
sist of  from  5  to  12  parts  of  lime  to  100  parts  of  slag.  The  mixing  is 
carried  on  in  a  screw  mixer,  and  the  powdered  mix  is  then  pressed  into 
brick  in  a  dry  press.  On  issuing  from  this  press  the  bricks  are  set  aside 
to  harden,  and  at  the  end  of  six  days  are  usually  hard  enough  for  use. 
Their  tensile  strength  is  about  312  lbs.  per  square  inch;  and  the  crush- 
ing strength  varies  from  1250  to  5600  lbs.  per  square  inch;  both,  of 
course,  increasing  with  age.  The  bricks  are  gray  in  color,  well  shaped, 
weigh  less  than  stone,  and  require  little  mortar  in  laying  up.  They 
withstand  temperature  changes  well,  and  are  particularly  well  adapted 
for  use  in  damp  situations  or  under  water. 

Toldt  has  described  the  manufacture  of  slag  bricks  at  Bilbao,  Spain, 
where  the  blast-furnace  slag  from  the  Vizcaya  furnaces  is  used.  Slag 
cement  is  made  by  mixing  three  parts  of  granulated  and  dried  slag  with 
one  part  powdered  slaked  lime,  and  grinding  this  mixture  in  a  ball  mill. 
The  bricks  are  then  made  by  mixing  one  part  by  volume  of  this  cement 
with  four  parts  of  wet  granulated  slag,  and  pressing  this  mixture  into 
shapr  in  a  brick-press.  A  Belgian  form  of  press  with  twelve  molds  is 
ased.     This  turns  out  twenty  bricks  per  minute,  with  thirteen  workmen. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  a  slag  brick  made  in  this  fashion  the  strength 
of  the  brick  must  be  almost  entirely  derived  from  the  slag  cement  used 
in  the  mixture,  for  the  uncrushetl  slag  will  be  almost  inert. 

Hardening  in  steam-cylinders. — A  new  method  of  slag-brick  manu- 
facture has  recently  Ixn-n  introduced  *  in  England.  In  this  process 
the  use  of  lime  is  dispensed  with  (except  when  slags  carr>'ing  less  than 
35  percent  CaO  are  used),  while  a  hardening  cylinder  is  employed  exactly 
as  in  the  manufacture  of  lime-sand  brick  (see  pp.  136-140).     The  slag  is 

*  SutclifTe,  E.  R.  Utilization  of  blast-surface  slag.  Amer.  Mfr.  and  Iron  World, 
vol.  74,  pp.  555-563,  May  5,  1904. 
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hIIowchI  to  rcM>l  noiiimlly ;  it  i^i  iiwu  hrukcii  up  uud  Uti  Ut  an  f«l| 
mill,  where  it  in  rrujthcd  and  Krouiid,  and  fallirix  theiiec  into  a  deep 
pit  under  the  mill,  it  in  ooUectmi  by  an  elevator  and  thrown  on  a  10- 
mesh  sereen.  All  capable  of  paanng  this  Koea  to  tiM*  mixer,  the  ooaiaer 
partielea  being  rejeeted  and  returned  to  the  mill  for  further  grindiiiK. 
**  The  ground  slag  is  moistened  in  the  mixer  with  from  5  to  10  per 
cent  of  water,  and  is  then  delivennl  liy  the  mixer  into  the  brick-nmkiiiK 
machine,  where  it  is  moldc<l  into  bricks  under  great  prcNmre.  tin* 
pretwurc  employe<l  l)eing  from  100  to  150  tons  on  each  brick.  As 
the  bricki*  are  made  they  are  stacked  onto  steel  platform-wagoiMi  made 
to  carr>'.  from  700  to  800  bricks.  The  loaded  wagons  arc  allowed  to 
Btnnd  for  twelve  hours,  to  allow  the  bricks  to  take  a  slight  initial  set, 
after  which  they  iirv  run  into  the  steel  chamber,  and  the  bricks  are  here 
Hubjei*ted  to  the  action  of  steam  at  a  pressure  of  from  105  to  120  lbs. 
per  iM]uarc  inch.  Ten  hours  under  this  treatment  is  Kuilicient  to  harden 
the  bricks  and  render  them  on  withdrawal  remly  for  building  |)ur])Of<r«. 

"  It  is  neoeesary  that  the  machinery  employed  should  \tc  oi  a  very 
strong  and  dur^le  character.  For  effecting  the  grinding  an  edge-run- 
ner mill  is  most  Huituble,  as  it  is  not  easily  put  out  of  order  by  the  iron 
which  is  often  found  in  the  slag  in  large  pieces.  The  roller  rims  and 
false  bottom  should  be  of  steel,  preferably  manganese  steel;  and  the 
perfomte<I  grate  should  also  Ix?  of  steel,  the  rollers  should  be  made 
of  A  suitable  weight,  depending  upon  the  hardness  of  the  sbg— gener- 
ally from  three  to  five  tons  each.  Their  width  should  not  exceed  12 
inches. 

**  A  specially  designed  brick-making  machine  is  employed.  This 
consists  of  a  rotating  table  containing  the  molds,  a  feeding-pan,  and 
IMiwerful  toggle-press.  As  the  tal)le  revolves,  the  molds  pass  alter- 
nately under  the  feeding-pan  where  they  are  fe<l  with  the  charge  of 
material,  then  imder  the  press,  and  a  fiulher  rotation  brings  the  mold 
over  t!i<  '  .4  plunger  and  the  brick  is  discharged  ready  for  rcmovmL 
The  ma  capable  of  exerting  a  presmue  on  each  brick  of  150  tons, 

and  is  fitted  with  a  simple  contrivance  to  insure  the  oomem  of  the 
bricks  being  well  pressed  up.  Its  operation  is  first  to  give  the  material 
in  the  mold  at  a  top  pressure  by  means  of  a  wedge-shaped  plunger,  fore- 
ing  the  material  well  into  the  sides  and  comers  of  the  mold,  and  a  final 
pn-^-ure  from  below,  whidi  completely  presse:<  out  the  indentation  made 
1>\  i)i«'  wedge-shaped  plunder  and  gives*  n  giMMl  finLnh  to  the  fides  and 
comers  of  the  brick.  The  nc<vsi*ity  of  this  arrangement  will  lie  apparent 
when  it  is  understoo<l  that  ground  slag  does  not  become  pli^tic  under 
pressure  as  does  oniinar>'  chiy,  and  th:it  a  material  when  fiUed  into  a 
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mold  by  gravity  naturally  piles  in  the  center,  and  if  directly  pressed 
would  produce  bricks  of  greater  density  in  the  center  than  at  the 
sides. 

**  The  hardening-chamber  is  like  a  boiler  without  flues,  45  feet  long 
by  6  ft.  in  diameter.  It  contains  6000  bricks,  and  must  be  capal)le  of 
withstanding  the  pressure  of  steam,  which  is  used  for  their  indurating. 
One  end  of  the  chamber  is  removable  and  held  in  place  by  hinged  bolts 
threaded  on  to  a  back  ring,  the  joint  being  made  by  a  projection  on 
the  cover  fitting  into  a  recess  in  the  shell,  the  bottom  of  the  recess 
being  filled  with  ordinary  red  rope  packing.  The  chamber  will  per- 
mit of  two  steamings  per  day — one  during  the  daytime  and  the  other 
at  night.  Hence  each  chamber  with  high-pressure  steam  serves  for 
12,000  bricks  per  day. 

"  The  brick  wagons  must  be  strongly  constructed,  as  any  deflection 
of  the  platform  might  tend  to  crack  and  spoil  the  bricks,  which  in  the 
green  state  require  some  care  in  handling.  It  is  necessary  that  roller 
or  ball  bearings  be  used  for  the  axles,  as  under  the  action  of  the  steam 
any  oil  or  grease  would  be  burnt  out  of  ordinary  bearings. 

"  It  will  be  noted  that  no  binding  material  whatever  is  mixed  with 
the  slag.  The  process  is  really  the  production  of  a  concrete.  In  grind- 
ing the  slag  fine  enough  to  pass  a  10  per  inch  mesh  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  it  is  reduced  to  a  fine  dust,  which  acts  as  a  hydraulic  cement, 
the  coarser  particles  forming  the  aggregate.  Where  the  slag  is  very 
hard,  and  consequently  only  a  small  proportion  of  dust  is  produced,  it 
is  necessary  to  reduce  a  jwrtion  in  a  ball  mill  or  other  suitable  fine- 
grinding  machine.  The  precise  action  which  takes  place  during  the 
hardening  is  difficult  to  determine;  but  evidently  the  result  is  due  to  a 
combination  being  effected  between  the  free  lime  found  in  all  limy  slags 
and  the  silica  and  alumina. 

"  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  silicious  compounds  in  the  slag  become 
soluble  in  the  presence  of  heat  and  moisture,  in  which  condition  it  is 
readily  attacked  by  the  free  lime  present  in  the  slag. 

"  With  some  slags  high-pressure  steam  gives  better  results  than  low- 
pressure,  besides  requiring  less  time  to  effect  the  hardening.  In  speak- 
ing of  high-pressure  steaming,  it  is  to  be  imderstood  that  this  refers 
to  any  pressiy^  above  the  atmosphere  and  low  pressure  to  at  or  under 
this.  With  other  slags  low  presstu^  is  quite  as  effectual  as,  and  in  some 
instances  is  better  than,  high  pressure.  To  det/crmine  which  is  the  most 
suitable  process  is  a  question  for  experiment  with  the  particular  slag. 
Where  low-pressm«  steaming  is  adopted  the  chambers  may  either  V>e 
made  of  thin  sheet  steel  or  tunnels  may  be  constructed  of  brickwork. 


SLAO  BRICKS  AND  8LAO  BLOCKS. 

In  the  author'a  expertmenUi  a  tted  bigb-piwnre  chamljer  wm  laed 
steajiuiiK  up  to  150  Ibt.  pif—uro  per  iqUArB  inch  and  for  low 
a  chamber  conBtructod  of  brickwork.  In  general,  for 
steaming  for  about  forty  houn,  and  for  hiKh-preanire 
houni,  will  be  found  mont  nui table  and  oomrwueat  The  author  hsa 
ii  *  '  -  '  '  nite  opinion  aa  to  what  element  in  the  dag  eaueea  the 

>  the  action  of  high-  and  of  low-presore  steam,  bitt  it 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  principally  due  to  the  proportion  oC  sulphur 
111  the  Hlog.  Durinfc  the  steaming  some  sulphur  is  driven  out  of  the 
hrii'kit,  anil  the  fiiud  hardening  does  not  seem  to  be  oomplcted  until 
t  his  volatile  or  unfixed  sulphur  is  driven  out  or  combined.  It  is  probable 
that  the  sulphide  of  calcium  present  is  slowly  being  split  up,  the  hydrofm 
of  the  water  comhininK  with  the  sulphur  fonning  KulphunHt^'d  hjrdn^ 
gi*n,  and  the  oxygen  with  the  calcium  forming  lime.  By  subjeettng 
the  slag  to  steam,  thus  keeping  it  moist  and  hot  at  the  same  time,  thit 
action  18  aeoelerated. 

"  Generally  slags  high  in  sulphur  can  be  hardened  best  under  pro- 
longed low-pressure  steam,  and  in  one  or  two  instanoes  no  H^wWitfig 
effect  waa  produced  by  high-pressure  steam,  whereas  low-presnre  steam 
produced  the  desired  effect.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  chemical 
actioD  is  only  accelerated  up  to  a  certain  temperature,  and  that  at  a 
higher  temperature  a  different  effect  is  produced;  or  it  may  be  that 
at  a  higher  temperature  the  action  is  too  violent,  causing  an  expansioo 
and  separation  of  the  particles  without  actually  producing  cracks  or 
disintegration  of  the  brickfi,  but  sufficient  to  prevent  the  final  eom- 
bination.  Seemingly  the  presence  ol  this  unfixed  sulphur  retards  the 
action  of  the  lime  on  the  silicates  and  aluminates,  and  only  when  it  is 
finally  driven  off  can  the  full  combination  be  effected. 

''  In  the  case  of  a  slag  which  falls  to  powder  on  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere a  grinding-mill  is  unnecessary;  and  with  some  slags  of  this 
character  it  i8  only  necessaiy  to  moisten  and  then  press  It  into  bricks 
and  harden  as  before.  Again,  with  others  it  would  be  neoessary  to 
grind  a  portion  to  dust  in  a  ball  mill  before  the  setting  oould  be  obtained. 
In  the  former  ease  the  slag  powder  would  consist  of  a  fine  dust  mind 
with  coarser  particles,  and  in  the  latter  case  it  would  be  like  a  fine  ev«i- 
grained  sand  without  any  really  fine  dust. 

"  The  dag  used  for  brickn^aking  should  preferably  be  new;  but  ii 
has  been  found  that  a  shg  which  had  been  exposed  for  twenty  yean 
still  possessed  setting  properties  when  acted  upon  by  steam.  One  of 
the  bricks  exhibited  was  made  in  the  sununer  of  1901  from 
had  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  ov^t  twenty  years. 
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"In  the  case  of  a  slag  which  disintegrates  on  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere it  would  not  be  wise  to  use  it  directly  aftor  it  has  cooled  unless 
the  ground-moistened  slag  is  permitted  to  stand  until  the  free  lime  is 
thoroughly  hydrated.  This  could  be  effected  in  silos  erected  direct  I\ 
over  the  brickmaking  machine;  and  twenty-four  hours  in  this  condi- 
tion would  be  sufficient.  In  general  the  better  plan  would  be  to  allow 
the  slag  to  stand  for  about  ten  days  before  being  used,  as  in  such  ca.s(  s 
the  grinding  would  he  facilitated  by  the  disintegrating. 

"  The  slag  for  brickmaking  should  preferably  be  cast  in  thin  layers 
capable  of  being  easily  broken  up  in  sizes  suitable  for  being  passed  into 
the  grinding-mill,  rendering  a  stone-breaker  unnecessary. 

"  The  bricks  are  almost  perfect  in  form,  there  being  no  twisting  or 
distortion  produced  by  the  induration,  and  in  strength  and  other 
qualities  they  will  compare  with  the  best  qualities  of  clay  bricks. 


Table  252. 
Crushinq  Strength  of  Indurated  Slag  Bricks. 

No.  of 
Specimens. 

Dimensions  in  Inches. 

Cracked  at 
Tons  per  8q.  Ft. 

Crushed  at 
Tons  per  8q.  Ft. 

Remarks. 

1 
1 

1 
1 

9X41X2 
9X4  X2J 
9X4  X2 
9X4  X2 

227 
303 
227 
246 

340 
375 

376 
370 

Not  completely  crushed 
Not  completely  crushed 

"  Objections  have  been  raised  against  granulated  slag  bricks  on 
account  of  their  porosity,  which  ranges  in  some  cases  as  high  as  15  per 
cent.  No  objections  of  this  kind  can  be  raised  against  these  indurated 
slag  bricks,  the  absorption  being  remarkable  low  as  shown  in  Table  253. 

"  The  bricks  before  testing  were  thoroughly  dried  at  212®  and  then 
immersed  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Table  253. 
Porosity  of  Slag  Bricks. 


No. 

Dimensions  in 
Inches. 

Weight  before 
Immersion. 

Weight  after 
Immenuon. 

Gain  in 
Weight. 

Per  Cent. 

1 
2 

9X41X21 
9X41X2! 

8  lbs.   10  OZ. 
8  lbs.  12  OZ. 

9  lbs.   1  OZ. 
9  lbs.  4oz. 

7oz. 
8oz. 

5.07 
5.71 

"  These  bricks  were  tested  by  burning  them  in  an  ordinary  continu- 
ous brick  kiln,  and  a  brick  treated  in  this  way  withstood  the  fire  suc- 
cessfully and  is  still  a  good  hard  brick,  the  only  change  being  in  the 
color,  which  is  now  a  light  buflf.  During  the  burning  the  loss  in  weight 
averaged  6  ounces,  which  equals  4.47  per  cent;   and  the  absorption 
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nftor  burning  wam  in  oututw,  or  II.O  iM*r  n*ii(    nftff  f  i«'«»rit  v.f«uir  ^icMllv' 

iiiineratOD. 

**  Thr  follow  iitK  !>«  the  GsUumUxl  cunt  of  pruducUon,  imtmi  uo  m  pf^ 

.Inrf  iiiti  nf  10  (NK)  liiii-kM  |M*r  tlav  of  li>ii  hoitni! 

C    •  4 

i  nuu)  at  gnnuing>iniii  at  od  pc*r  tiour      0    5  0 

2  HMD  at  bridanddng  tnithine,  Uikinc  off,  at  6d. 

per  hour 0  10  0 

1  youth  Att«iidinc  to  moirtaninf  ct  nmUmal  0    3  A 

4  wfaoelen  and  lUcken  at  6d.  per  hour  10  0 

1  foreman .  0    6  0 

2    4    6 
( '4Mt  in  lalxir  |)er  1000  bricks,  aa>'  4«.  6d 

"  1  u  Uu!<  imuft  be  added  the  cost  of  Rotting  the  slag  to  the  machiDery, 
wear  and  tear,  depreciation,  and  such  charges  as  may  be  added  for 
|)owcr  and  steam. 

**  Ab  regards  the  sbg,  this  should  be  run  from  the  furnaces  on  to  a 
h^vcl  floor  and  then  broken  up  and  taken  to  the  machinery.  This  wiB 
111.  Ill  a  little  extra  cost  over  that  of  running  the  slag  in  wagons  and 
'  >i>  it  in  balls  on  the  slag  heap;  but  6cl.  |mt  ton  should  cover  the 
-t  of  casting  the  slag  in  this  way  and  runninfc  it  to  (lie  machtneiy. 
Wear  and  tear  on  machinery  will  necessarily  be  high,  considering  the 
wearing  action  of  the  slag.  Thb  will  be  well  provided  for  at  Is.  6d. 
I)er  1000  bricks. 

"  As  to  power  and  steam,  this  would  be  generated  from  the  furnace 
v::i>4  s.  and  if  not  used  for  this  purpose  ini^ht  be  considered  as  wasted; 
liiit  :u»uniing  this  at  the  value  of  coal,  if  such  were  used  wo  abookl 
require  2)  tons  of  coal  per  day,  which,  at  lOs.  per  ton,  works  out  at  2lk  6d. 
|MT  1000  bricks.  If  we  aUow  6d.  per  1000  for  generation,  we  gel  Ss.  per 
1000  bricks. 

**  The  cost  of  a  complete  plant  such  as  described  would  be  about 
CSOOO,  including  buildings  and  all  n^uinMnonts.  Taking  depredatioo 
at  7)  per  cent  on  the  whole,  and  reckoning  on  300  working  day%  we  gsi 
15s.  per  day,  or  Is.  6d.  per  1000  bricks. 

SumfAKT  or  Covr  or  Paooucrmi  raa  1000  Baiaw 

a    a 

Cortoflabor 4  S 

Slag  at  6d.  per  too  (4  toon)  3  0 

Wear  and  tear 1  4 

Power  and  eteam.  ^  0 

Depredation 1  ^ 

Oils,  sundriee,  etc  0  6 

Total  cost  of  productH>ti  13    0 
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"  The  above  calculation  is  based  on  only  producing  10,000  bricks 
per  day.  The  plant  would  be  capable  of  making  up  to  12,000  par  day ; 
so  that  by  only  calculating  on  this  reduced  output  sufficient  allow- 
ance is  made  for  unforeseen  losses.  If  a  larger  plant  were  installed  tlu^ 
cost  could  be  ver>'  considerably  reduced;  on  a  plant  producing,  say, 
20,000  bricks  per  day,  the  cost  per  1000  should  not  be  more  than  10s. 
to  lis. 

"  This  refers  more  particularly  to  limy  slags;  but  in  the  ca^  ' 

not  so  rich  in  lime,  hydrated  lime  can  be  added  to  the  ground  .  i..^.  ..i.u 
the  hardening  effected  in  the  same  way,  but  in  such  cases  the  cost  of 
production  is  increased  by  the  cost  of  this  added  lime. 

"  As  before  pointed  out,  most  limy  slags  have  setting  properties  with- 
out being  steamed;  and  with  slags  containing  from  40  to  48  por  cent 
of  lime,  bricks  may  be  made  by  merely  grinding  and  pressing  the  ni;it<  - 
rial  and  permitting  the  bricks  to  stand  out  in  the  open  air,  the  saiiu' 
conditions  being  observed  as  in  making  granulated  slag  bricks,  but 
this  method  is  not  so  satisfactx)ry  as  the  hardening  by  steam.  In  many 
slags  there  is  a  proportion  of  soluble  salts  which  tend  to  spoil  the  bricks 
when  allowed  to  harden  naturally  by  appearing  as  efflorescence.  This  in 
some  cases  is  so  violent  that  the  outer  crust  will  Ix?  forced  away  from 
the  brick;  but  the  same  effect  does  not  happen  when  they  are  steamed, 
the  steaming  either  turning  the  salts  into  a  stable  compound  or  driving 
them  off. 

"  These  bricks  will  withstand  the  weather  equally  with  a  high-class 
clay  brick.  Bricks  have  been  exposed  to  the  weather  the  whole  wintei 
and  no  effect  whatever  is  noticeable  upon  them.  They  have  been 
soaked,  then  frozen,  and  afterwards  put  into  hot  water  without  deteri- 
oration." 

Slag  Blocks. 

Under  this  heading  will  be  considered  all  these  products  ("  slag 
blocks,"  "  slag  tiles,"  etc.)  made  by  running  molten  slag,  direct  from 
the  furnaces,  into  molds  of  proper  shape.  The  term  slag  block  will 
be  employed  as  a  general  but  distinctive  name  for  this  class  of  products 
in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  slarj  bricks  made  by  mixing  granu- 
lated slag  with  slaked  lime,  which  have  been  di.scussed  in  previous  sec- 
tions of  this  chapter. 

Slag  blocks,  if  properly  made,  are  stronger  than  slag  bricks.  They 
are,  however,  impervious  to  air  and  moisture;  and  on  that  account 
are  not  good  building  materials,  for  dwellings  constructed  of  them  are 
apt  to  be  damp  and  unhealthful.     Their  chief  uses  are  for  foundations 
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or  for  paving  hloek*,  for  the  liitter  of  wbkh  Uwy  are  ptftkukriy  «eO 
!. 

\'  Kind  ten  and  f umacni  have  made  anall  ^ff^qfrtf  of  daf  hloeka 
f«>i  For  the  paat  thirty  yean  or  m  a  eooaiderable  quantity 

}iav(  LKvit  iiiatlriii  tlieL«hj(hinmdi0tiktof  Foonqrlvania,  thpifcary«i 
n  <  ortltMl  as«>  U  iiiK  in  the  dafr-bloek  pavemeota  laid  in  I*hiladeipliia 
al.<.ut  187(i. 

i>erties  required  in  a  slag  biodc  to  be  uaed  for  pavii^  work 

.    reaiatanoe  to  abraaion,  toughneai,  and  roughneai  of  auffaea. 

•ropertiee  arc  fuuml  to  vary  with  the  chemical  oompoiitioQ  of 

the  rapidity  with  which  the  alag  ia  allowed  to  oooly  and  the 

r  of  the  mohlH  used.    By  properly  varying  the  laat  two  faetoim, 

alagB  of  alinoHt  any  composition  can  be  utiliicd  in  thifl  industr> 

The  three  requisite  properties  first  mentioned — i.e.,  demity,  itcaat- 
anee  to  abrasion,  and  toughness— var>'  directly  with  the  rate  of  eoolii^ 
the  slowly  cooled  blocks  being  the  best.  Blocks  cast  in  sand  moldi 
and  heavily  covered  with  loose  sand,  cool  very  abwly,  and  give  ymry 
much  better  results  than  those  cast  in  iron  molda.  Slowneas  in  oooBag, 
however,  requires  much  greater  storage  space  than  if  rapid  cooling  ia 
practiced;  and  casting  in  sand  molds  demands  a  higher  grade  of  work- 
manship than  casting  in  iron  molds. 

The  roughness  of  surface— or  non-slipperiness— of  blocks  intended 
for  living  use  is  highly  important,  especially  as  slipperinen  haa 
the  chief  defect  charged  against  sbg  blocks,  which  defeet  ia 
in  blocks  cast  in  iron  molds.  In  English  practice  it  has  been  overoome 
by  casting  the  block  in  a  double  siae  mold,  having  a  projeetion  tnade 
which  results  in  a  notch  on  the  slag  block.  The  block  ia,  after  eoalbCv 
split  apart  at  this  notch,  and  the  rough  fracture-surfaee  of  each  half 
is  laid  upfK^nnoHt  in  paving.  This  method  of  avoiding  sUpperineM  adda 
considonible  to  the  Ubor  cost  of  the  blocks,  and  ia  therefore  not  wdl 
adapted  to  American  practice.  Slag  blocks  cast  on  a  aand  bed  are 
r  Ml  the  defect  noted  (slipperinees) ;  or  at  least  it  can  be  avoided 

1  ntly  coarse  sand  be  used. 

Slag  blocks  manufactured  by  the  Tees  Scoria  Brick  Company,  of 
Middlesborough,  England,  have  been  somewhat  extensively  empioifed  ^ 
as  street  pavement  in  Rotterdam.  HoOand  day  bricks,  KmeitoM 
blocks,  and  porphyry  bricks  are  employed  in  the  same  dty,  and  wiD 
be  useful  for  oomparision  with  the  slag  blocks.  The  (oundatioii,  b 
all  cases,  is  simply  a  bed  of  sand,  carefully  packed    The  thirtw  or 

*  Streets  and  Highwrnys  in  Foreicn  CounUries.  Spcdd  Coatukr  Report,  vol  t, 
p.  190.  Washington,  1897. 
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depth  of  pavement  laid  on  this  varies,  according  to  the  pavinp:  mate- 
rial, as  follows:  Clay  bricks,  4J  inches;  slag  blocks,  5  inches;  linicstono 
or  porphyry  blocks,  6  inches.  The  cost  of  material  and  laying  pcM- 
square  yard  is:  Clay  bricks,  62}  cents;  limestone  blocks,  62 J  cents 
to  $1.25;  slag  blocks,  $1.25;  porphyry  blocks,  $1.56.  No  data  as  to 
proportions  of  each  pavement  in  use,  or  durability  of  the  diflferent  types, 
are  available.  The  adjunct  director  of  public  works  of  Rottordam 
stated  that  for  light  traffic  the  clay-brick  pavements  were  regardcMl 
as  the  best;  for  medium  traffic,  slag  blocks  or  limestone;  for  heavy 
traffic,  porphyry  blocks. 

The  manufacture  of  slag  blocks  from  copper  slags  at  Mansfeldt, 
Saxony,  has  been  described  *  in  detail  by  Egleston.  The  industry,  as 
carried  on  in  this  locality,  presents  certain  features  of  interest  which 
warrant  a  somewhat  lengthy  abstract  of  the  paper  cited. 

The  slags  used  are  high  in  silica,  ranging  from  40  per  cent  to  60  \wv 
cent.  When  cooled  rapidly,  they  form  a  dark  colored  brittle  gliuss, 
but  if  cooled  with  great  slowness  the  product  becomes  gray  and  crystal- 
line. These  slowly  cooled  slags  are  both  hard  and  tough,  and  there- 
fore serviceable  in  the  manufacture  of  structural  material.  The  process 
employed  at  Krug  Hutte  is  as  follows: 

The  slag,  as  it  comes  from  the  furnaces,  is  carried  in  slag  wagons 
to  the  molding  ground,  where  the  bricks  are  cast.  The  bed  of  the 
molds  is  sand,  which  has  been  sieved  to  remove  coarse  particles. 

The  bed  is  then  carefully  gone  over  with  a  shovel,  which  is  pn  — <  (l 
into  it  an  inch  or  so  to  make  the  sand  soft.  It  is  then  smoothed  over 
with  the  shovel,  and  into  the  corners  a  piece  of  iron  0.18  meter  to  0.20 
meter  long,  and  0.15  meter  wide  is  laid,  inclined  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
passage  of  the  slag  in  the  slag-runners  which  go  round  the  whole 
space. 

The  molding-bed  is  then  so  divided  by  iron  partitions  pushed  down 
into  the  sand  as  to  give  the  size  of  blocks  required.  These  partitions 
have  several  round  holes,  about  0.05  meter  in  diameter,  near  their  <nn«, 
to  permit  the  entrance  of  slag.  Previous  to  use,  the  partition 
washed  with  clay  and  sprinkled  with  sand  to  prevent  the  slag  from 
sticking  to  them.  Around  each  of  the  molds  thus  formed  is  a  space 
0.20  meter  wide,  through  which  the  slag  flows.  When  all  the  partitions 
are  in  place,  the  bottom  of  each  mold  is  made  flat  by  pressing  down 
into  it  a  piece  of  sheet  iron  (of  the  same  size  as  the  compartment), 
attached  to  a  handle. 

•  School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  vol.  12,  pp  1 12-117. 
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When  the  moldt  are  raidy  dag  w  brouaht  from  Um»  furnam  in  dag 
u  moiu*.  and  allowed  to  flow  throuah  the  intenpaeea  and  into  the  moUa. 
Wlioii  the  slag  has  about  half  RIUhI  a  mold,  a  little  aaod  is  thrown  oo 
it  to  prevent  too  rapid  cooling.  Wlu^n  tlie  molds  are  eotirrly  full 
they  are  covered  with  about  a  foot  of  sand  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
forty-eight  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  slag  is  eool,  the  sand 
in  shoveled  off,  and  the  iron  partitions  removed. 

During  rainy  weather  the  molding  ground  k  kepi  oovered  with 
boards  until  tho  slag  is  ready  for  pouring,  and  as  soon  aa  this  opetatiao 
18  finished  tho  molds  are  again  covered  with  lioards. 

The  blocks  are  usually  cubes,  0.15  meter  on  the  edge,  though  laivor 
siaos  and  different  shapes  are  occasionally  cast.  The  material  whieh 
haa  solidifiod  in  the  spaces  between  the  molds  is  broken  up  for  use  as 
road  metal 

At  Koch  Hutte  similar  processes  are  employed.  I^Argr  blocka, 
however,  are  cast  in  cast-iron  molds,  with  a  cover  that  im  Hhut  down 
in  order  to  compress  the  slag.  Similar  work  is  carried  on  at  Kupfer> 
kammor  Hutte. 

Analyses  of  typical  slags  from  the  Mansfeklt  district  are  given  in 
Table  254. 

A  very  interesting  e3cample  of  the  manufacttue  of  slag  blocks  or 
tilea  from  a  copper  blaflt-fumacc  slag  has  been  described  *  by  Bradea 
as  having  been  seen  in  operation  at  a  furnace  located  nea 
de  Chile.     His  description  is  as  follows: 

The  slag  and  matte  are  tapped  from  the  blast-furnace  into  a 
pot  After  settling  for  a  few  momenta  the  slag  is  poured  from 
into  molds  which  are  6  inches  square  and  1  inch  deep.  The  molds 
after  Ixung  filled  with  slug  arc  pLiceil  on  a  hearth  which  has  a  movable 
cover,  and  covers  are  placed  on  the  molda  aa  well  aa  on  the  hearth. 
A  very  light  heat  is  kept  up.  so  that  the  sUg  cools  ver>'  slowly.  When 
it  appears  black  the  molds  are  lifted  from  the  hearth  and  the  slag  tilea 
are  dumped  into  cold  water.  The  tiles  thus  made  are  vcr>*  light  and 
portable.  When  laid  they  have  proven  to  be  tough  and  durable. 
For  this  manufacture  a  tlag  carrying  a  considerable  exoess  of  iroo 
has  been  prefentnl.  The  tilea  are  aold  for  from  130  to  100  (pens 
Chilcnos)  per  thousand. 

*  TruM.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eopv ,  voL  »» pp.  SiSy    imt. 
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Table  254. 
Analyses  op  Slag,  Mansfeldt. 


Year 

Lime 

Magnesui 

Alumina 

Iron  oxide 

Manganese  oxide 

Nickel  and  cobalt  oxido 
Zinc  oxide. . . 
Lead  oxide .  . 
Copper  oxide 

Sibca 

Fluor 


Total. 


Kruc 
Hutt«. 


1888 

PprC«»nt. 

18.35 
6.732 

14.825 
•1 .  725 
0.697 
0.063 
1.165 
0.232 
0.289 

47.63 


97.708 


Koch 
Hutt«. 


1888 

Pot  Cent. 

23.187 
2.22 

17.001 
4.643 
0.328 
tr. 

0.692 
0.118 
0.277 

48.465 


96.931 


Eckhardt 
Hutt«. 


1888 
Per  Cent. 
21.51 

0.847 
16.625 

2.768 

0.744 

tr. 

0.934 

tr. 

0.3 
46.39 


90.018 


Kupferksmmer  Hutt  I 


1881 
Per  Cent. 
19.29 
3.23 
16.35 
10.75 


1.26 

0.75 
48.22 


99.85 


1881 

Per  Cent 
20.29 

4.37 

15.67 

8.73 


1.11 

0.67 
50.0 


100.84 


Year. 


Lime 

Mai^esia 

Alumina 

Iron  oxide 

Manganese  oxide 

Nickel  and  cobalt  oxides . 

Zinc  oxide 

Lead  oxide 

Cbpper  oxide 

Silica 

Fluor 


Total 


Kupferkammer  Hutte. 


1881 

Per  Cent, 

19.50 

8.02 

18.17 
5.89 


3.57 

'6!23 

48.38 

0  99 


99.76 


1888 

Per  Cent. 

19.15 
3.677 

17.636 
7.213 
0.827 
0.038 
2.056 
0.065 
0.333 

46.81 


97.802 


Sangerhausen  Hutte. 


1881 
Per  Cent. 
33.10 
1.67 
4.43 
4.37 


0.25 

53.83 

2.09 


99.74 


1881 

Per  Cent. 
23   40 

0  87 

7 .  83 
7.47 


0.30 

57.43 

1.97 


99.27 


Slag  blocks  have  been  manufactured  at  a  Montana  copper  smelter 
by  a  process  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  practice  at  Mansfeldt 
and  Santiago.  The  copper  slag  was  poured  into  iron  molds  built  up 
by  putting  together  iron  plates  of  proper  form.  The  process  was  car- 
ried on  in  the  open  air  and  no  covering  of  any  kind  was  placed  on  the 
blocks.  The  slag  in  consequence  cooled  very  rapidly.  Though  the 
product  was,  therefore,  not  as  dense  or  tough  as  that  secured  at  Mans- 
feldt, the  Montana  practice  effected  a  jrreat  saving  of  time  and  space. 
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brick  for  kiln-liningB,  429-431 
calcined  magneeite,  67 
cement,  grappier,  189 

,  natural,  244-253 

,  Portland,  518-523 

,  puxrolan,  605,  606,  610,  611 

,  slag,  605,  606,  610,  611 
"cement"  plaster,  64 
oement-rock,  295,  302 
chalks,  290 
clays  for  kiln-brick,  429-431 

Portland  cement,  326-328,  330 
coal  ash,  371,  455 
coal  for  rotary  kilns,  452-454 
coke  ash,  371 

fire-brick  for  kiln-linings,  429-431 
flint  pebbles  for  tube  mills,  408 
flue-dust,  450 
fuel-ash,  371,  455 
gas,  natural,  464 

,  waste  from  rotary  kilns,  447 
gas-coke  ash,  371 
grappier  cements,  189 
grappiers,  186,  189 
gypsite,  61 
gypsum  earth,  61 

gypsum  used  in  making  Keene's  cement  78 
plasters,  60,  85,  87 
Portland  cement,  484 
hard-finish  plasters,  79 
high-alumina  clays  for  kiln-brick,  429 
high-calcium  limes,  119 
high-iron  Portlands,  518,  519 
hydraulic  lime,  183,  186,  195 

used  in  slag  cement,  596,  597,  606 
hydraulic  lime-rock,  180-181,  194 
Keene's  cement,  79 
kihi-brick,  430 
kiln-coals,  452-454 
kiln-gases,  447 

Lafarge  grappier  cement,  189 
lean  limes,  120 
Lehigh  cement  rock,  295 
lime,  119-121 

,  hydraulic,  183,  186,  195 

,  used  in  slag  cement,  596,  597,  606 
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AiuJtywm  ol  lime,  Uied  in  «l«g  eement.  MM,  A07,  flOA,  021 
liine^^uid  brick  144 

UoMtUMMt,  DM^MMAll,  168 

,  UMd  for  mftkioff  hydnuilie  Ua«,  1«>-I81,  191 
linM,97-M 
HMnnnrii,  158 
wUiiiml  OMmit,  a(M-a06, 308-211. 2U,  21f, 

217 
Pbrtkod  eeoMiit,  314,  321,  828.  33».  SS. 
342 
Mi  alM  Chdk,  Mat! 
IfiO.  158,  ISO 
brick,  182 
limes,  121 
limestones,  168 
),  163,  164 
oUcined,  67 
maris,  312 

nataiml  eement,  American,  244-251 
;  Austrian,  263 
,  Belgian,  261 
,  English,  262 
,  French,  282 
,  German,  263 
natural^^ement  rock,  American,  206, 209,  210,  211,  212, 213 
,Belsian,216 
,&igi»h,216 
natural  gas,  464 
"natural  Portland"  cement,  Belgium,  261 

rock,  Belgian,  216 
old  Pbrtland  cements,  620 
oyster-shell  lime,  06 
c^rster^bellB,  06, 06 
Purker's  eement,  me  Natural  cements 
pebbles,  flint,  406 

used  in  PbrtlaDd  eement,  484 
64,70 
Portland  cement,  American,  621-628 

,  old,  620 
Portland-cement  mixtures,  300,  371,  372 
possuolana,  576,  677,  678 
putsolan  cements,  610-611 
punolaBk  malerialB,  576-581, 586 
Roman  eemenli,  sss  Natural  cements 
wntartn,670 

sstClajt 
06 
8bellB,M,W 
slag  eement,  610-611 
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Analyses  of  slags,  average  blast-furnace,  321 
,  for  Portland  cement,  322 
,  for  slag  blocks,  632 
slag  bricks,  620-622 
slag  cement,  586,  605,  606 
slate,  roofing,  335 

,  used  for  Portland  cement,  336 
stack-gsses,  447 
stucco,  64 
tetin,  577 
toeca,  577 
trass,  579 

tube-mill  pebbles,  408 
volcanic  ash,  576-578 
waste  gases  from  kiln-stack,  447 
water  from  slag  granulation,  591 
Analytical  methods,  524-527 
Anhydrite,  19 

Anthracite  ash,  analysis  of,  371 
Ash  of  coal,  as  cement  material,  455 
Ash  of  fuel,  analysis  of,  371,  455 
Atomic  weights  of  elements,  table  of,  13 
Austria,  magnesite  output,  151 

natural  cements  of,  analyses,  253 
Average  of  prices,  1890-1920,  7-8 

Ball  mills,  399 

Basic  slags,  584 

Bauxite  as  cement  material,  517 

Belit,  in  Portland-cement  clinker,  509-512 

Berthelet  separator,  237 

Blake  crushers,  399 

Blast-furnace  methods  of  cement  manufacture,  389-390,  517 

Blatchley,  W.  S.,  on  intermittent  Hme-kilns,  101-102 

origin  of  marl  deposit*,  307 
Bleininger,  A.  V.,  on  fineness  of  natural  cements,  239 

Portland-cement  mix,  398 
Blocks,  slag,  62^-632 
Boilleau  and  Lyon,  on  costs  of  slag  cement,  606 
Borax  used  in  hard-finish  plasters,  37 
Breakers,  rock,  «ec  Crushers 
Brick,  alumina,  for  kiln-linings,  429-431 

magnef^ia,  161-163 

sand-lime,  132-148 

slag,  618-^28 
Brick-press,  for  sand-lime  brick,  140 

slag  brick,  622-624 
Brigham,  S.  T.,  on  strength  of  hydrated  lime,  130 
Brines,  as  sources  of  magnesia,  159-160 
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liritkh  thennAl  unit  deaMd,  12 
Bioughloa  niw&n,  07 
BuhtHonai,  41,  TH^US,  800 
Burning  Mf  KibM,  F^ieb 

Cmetm,  mad  m  plastar-raUrder,  73 
CiOdMtiom  wm  CbMoon,  FMi,  Kfliw 
OBldnad  plMtcr,  87 
OildMn,  kettmbr  plMtan,  44-«8 
,  ovQO,  for  pbftan,  44 
,  rotary,  for  pbatcn,  ttMRT 
Caidum  carbomta,  m0  linwrtniwi 
Caldum  chloride  as  retarder  for  oaneot,  486-480 
Caidum  oxide,  me  Lime 
Calcium  liydrate,  «m  Lime,  hydrated 
Calcium  hydroxide,  «e»  Lime,  hydrated 
Caloric  tleAiied,  12 

Campbell,  E.  D.,  on  finenea  of  ement  grindiiif,  807 
Campbell  kiln  for  natural  eement,  228-225 
OunpbeU  lime-hydrater.  128 
Canada,  cement  consumption  per  capita,  5 
,  gypeum  depodta,  2^-32 
magneeite  deposits,  152 
plaster  manufacture,  85-^ 
PortlaiKl  cement,  506-506 
tube  miU  pebbles,  408 
weights  of  cement  packing,  401 
Candfet,  E^  on  AhOwrg  kiliw,  414^16 

composition  of  fuel-ash,  371 
dome  kflns,  410^11 
Garboo  dioxide,  by-product  from  lime-kibs,  111 
from  magnesite,  156 
in  limestones,  02,  07 
Carbonate  cementing  materials,  0 
CarlxNiate  of  ealdtmi,  ms  Limestooa 
Carbonate  of  lime,  ass  Limestone 
Carbonate  of  magnesium,  ais  Mapieaita 
Carbonic  add,  tm  Carbon  dioxide 
Carp«ni«>r.  R  C,  on  tesU  of  rotary  kibs,  448-440 
effects  of  pbster,  480-481 

lime  chbridc,  485-486 
Causttc-aoda  waate  aa  Portland-cement  material,  318-320 
Cauntic  aoda,  uaed  in  aiag  cement,  002 
Celit.  in  PorUandHsement  clinker,  500-^12 
Cementation  index;  calculation  of,  174 

exphmatkm  of.  174-175 
hydraulic  liniea,  176-177.  170,  104 
natural  cemcnta,  202-206 
Fortbnd  cements,  365-367 
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Cementation  index,  slag  cements,  599-600 
Cement  consumption  per  capita,  5 
Cementing  materials,  dassi&cation  of,  9-10 
,  production  in  U.  S.,  4 
"Cement"  plasters,  analyses  of,  64 
definition  of,  37 
manufacture  of,  36-62 
properties  of,  63-74 
Chamber-kUn  for  lime  and  cement,  107-108,  412-414 
Chemical  analyses,  see  Analyses 
Chemical  analysis,  methods  of,  524-527 
Chemical  elements,  table  of,  13 
Chert,  see  Flint 
Choice  of  cements,  10 
Ciment  fondu,  517 
Clark  pulverizer,  399 

Classification  of  cementing  materials,  9-10 
crushing  machinery,  399 
rocks,  15-17 
Clays,  analyses  of,  326,  327,  328,  330 
origin  of,  323-324 
used  for  kiln-brick,  429-430 
used  in  Portland  cement  manufacture,  323-337 
Clinker  cooling,  467-471 

grinding,  467,  471-473 
Closson  process,  159 
Coal  ash,  analyses  of,  455 

as  cement  material,  337,  455 
Coal  for  kilns,  analyses  of,  452-454 

,  cost  of  preparation,  460 
,  crushing  and  pulverizing,  456,  458-460 
,  distribution  of,  456 
,  drying  of,  457 

,  explosion  and  fire  risks,  461^62 
,  treatment  of,  452-462 
Coke  ash,  analysis  of,  371 
Complex  cementing  materials,  9 
Composition,  chemical,  see  Analyses 
Compressive  strength;  of  clay  bricks,  147 

hydraulic  limes,  187,  188,  196 
lime-sand  bricks,  144-148 
natural  cements,  264-266 
plasters,  68-70 
Portland  cement,  533-536 
puzzolan  cements,  612-614 
sand  cement,  537-541 
sandstones,  148 
selenitic  limes,  198-199 
slag  bricks,  626 
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It,  637-641 
itiS  613-4H 
CoMtituUoo  oT  liydr»ulic  Uimi,  173-in 
natuiml  ommti,  dOl-XM 
plMtcn,a»-« 
PbrtlAiid  OMBflot,  607-610 

OfttiwiHtptiffH  of  oQUMnt  on  '^tA%%,  6 
CSott  oT  buming  Ume,  113-116 

imtunU  oHiiant,  280-342 
plMten.60 

Pbrtland  eeoMiit,  436,  407 
dradfinc  iMri,  863-364 
drying  cMnent  materkb,  864-866 

c«a,4eo 

■Itc  604,  0O6-«O7 
neavatanc  eement  roek,  217-218,  362-^66 
eliiy,362,366 
gypsum,  33-86,60 
862,366 
869-364 
mturml-eeinent  rock,  217-218 
Pbrtland-cemeot  iMieriidi,  883-366 
fuel,  «M  Cost  of  bunung 
kbor  in  lime  pbnta,  112-116 

natural-oeinent  planta,  230-242 
pfawler  plants,  60 
PbrtUnd-oement  pbnts,  406-407 
land  and  quarriss,  Pbrtland  eement,  400-600 
mming,  sm  Cost  of  exeavating 
plant  for  hydiated  lime,  130 
lime-sand  brick,  142 
Hlmg  brick,  027 

preparing  ooal  for  kiln  use,  460 
quarrying,  mb  Cost  of  excavating 
Costs,  of  manufacturing  eement,  plaster,  60 
Iqrdrated  lime,  130 
lime,  113-116 
limMsnd  brick,  143-144 
natoial  eement,  330-343 
oJOreUoride  eements,  167 
pbMterof  Fsrk,60 
Portbnd  eement,  403-601 
slag  bricks,  327 

il,  005-007 
137 
41.336-336 
II,  Prof^  on  strength  of  natursl  cements,  303 
Cruabers,  Blake,  40,  336,  300 
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Crushers,  cone-grinders,  40,  235,  399 
,  crackers,  41,  236,  399 
,  definition  of  group,  399 
,  Gates,  40,  235,  399 
,  gyratory,  40,  235,  399 
,  jaw,  40,  235,  399 
,  McEntee,  236,  399 
,  Mooser,  399 
f  nippem,  41 
,  rotary,  235,  399 
,  Sturtevant,  127,  235 
,  used  for  coal,  458 

gypsum,  40 
lime,  127 

natural  cement,  235-236 
plaster,  40 

Portland  cement,  399 
Crushing  nuichinery,  classification  of,  399 
for  coal,  456-460 
gypsum,  40-43 
lime,  127 

natural  cement,  235-236 
plaster,  40-43 

Portland-cement  clinker,  399,  467,  471 
Portland-cement  materials,  382,  391,  399 
slag  cement,  600-602 
slaked  lime,  127 

see  also  Crushing  practice,  Crushers,  Ball  mills.  Tube  mills, 
Kominuters,     Rolls,     Mills,     Mill-stones,     Edge-runners, 
Crackers 
Crushing  practice,  general  discussion,  399 

types  of  machinery  used,  235,  299 
Cummer  calciner  for  plaster,  54-56 
Cummings  mill,  236 
Cyclone  pulverizer,  236 
Cylinders,  hardening,  for  lime-sand  brick,  141-142 

slag  brick,  622-621 
Davis,  C.  A.,  on  origin  of  mari  deposits,  307-308,  310 
Depletion  of  raw  material  supply,  499  -500 
Depreciation  of  plant,  499-500 
Deterioration  on  storage,  549 
Deval,  L.,  on  effect  of  alumina,  547 
Dietxsch  kihi,  414 

Dodge  process  for  lime-hydrating,  126 
Dolomite,  composition  of,  93 

see  also  Limestones,  Magnesian 
Dome  kibi,  for  hydraulic  lime,  181-182 
for  lime,  100-104 
natural  cement,  223-232 
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Dome  kiln,  Portkiid 

'  >^odciiig,  eost  of.  3A3-354 

nari,  34U  3A1.  3&a-3&4 
Uryeiv,  Cummer,  m«  Caleinan,  roUry,  Juh^'X,  .>70 

,  fur  aii^  n»-M6 

Umosloiie,  thale,  ele^  876-979 

,Holit.aM 

.  rotary.  375,  UO-BH 

,  KuxglaHColM,  876,  60»-6M 

,  tower,  376 

,  Vitry,  605 
Drying  Portland-oemaoi  matoriAk,  374-378 
Dry-|MUM,390 
l>yrkerhoflr,  Prof.,  on  effect  of  pitfter,  478-480 

i.«u     !  .;      r  nulls,  286,  800 
EaU  .  37tl 

kiln,  423 
folk,  800 
Kldred  proeem  of  limo>hydnitinK«  127 
Mlemente,  chemieal,  Ubie  of,  13 
Emery  mUl.  42,  23(1 
Ensfauicl,  naUinU  ccroenU  of,  216,  262 
Estriohgipft,  76-77 
Europe,  gypeum  depoeiU,  84-85 
hycbaulie  limee,  178-100 
magoeate  depoeita,  161-163 
natural  eeroenta,  261-268 
plaster  manufacture,  56,  75,  84 
Portland  cement  output,  504 
tube  mill  pebbldi,  406-407 
T  «nmination  of  chalk  depoctta,  280-200 
clay  depoeita,  380-331 
gypeum  deposita,  33 
limeetone  depoeita,  284-287,  280 
marl  deposHa,  813-316 
shale  depoeita,  330-331 
Elxcavataon  of  raw  materials.  Me  Coeta,  DredginiP  Mining.  Quarryinc 

Felit,  in  Portland^ement  clinker,  500 
Ferric  oxide,  me  Iron  oxide 
Fcrro-Portland  oementa,  617-^10 
Ferruiut  oxide,  ««  Iron  oxide 
FiberHnachine,  for  wall-plaster,  60 
Fineness,  of  ooal  for  kiln  fuel,  468 

mari.  310 

natural  ceroeni,  288-230 

Fortlaiid-oement  mixture,  307-^08 
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FiMMM,  of  plaatan,  65 

raw  mntcriab  for  Portland  rcincnt,  397-308 
Hniul  usee!  in  linc-Haiui  brick,  l.UV-137 
Fire-brick,  for  kiln-lininKS,  42^-431 
Flint,  in  limestone;*,  94,  278 

pebbles  for  tube  milU,  405-408 
Flooring  composition,  magnesia,  168-170 
Flooring-plaster,  37,  75-80 
Fortification,  concrete  in,  548 
FYBnce,  flint,  pebbles  from,  405^108 
,  grappier  cements,  189-192 
,  gypsum  deposits,  84-85 
,  hydraulic  limes,  180-188 
t  magnesia,  160 

,  natural  cements  of,  analyses,  252 
,  plaster  manufacture,  84-85 
,  Portland  cement,  517 
,  specifications  for  slag  cement,  617 
,  weights  of  cement  sacks  and  barrels,  491 
Fuel  consumption,  in  hydraulic-lime  kilns,  181 

lime-kilns,  99-100,  109-111 
magnesia-kiln,  155 

natural-cement  manufacture,  231-232 
plaster  manufacture,  40,  59 
Portland-cement  manufacture,  432-436,  497 
rotary  dryers,  378,  594 
Fuels,  preparation  of  coal  for  rotary  kiln,  452-466 

used  in  Portland-cement  manufacture,  432,  452 
use  of  coal  in  rotary  kiln,  432,  452 

natural  gas  in  rotary  kiln,  463 
oil  in  rotary  kiln,  462 
producer  gas  in  rotary  kiln,  465 
«ee  nko  Fuel  consumption 
Fused  Portland  cements,  389,  517 
Future  trend  of  costs  and  prices,  7-8 

» 

Gas,  natural,  in  rotary  kiln,  463 

,  producer,  in  rotary  kiln,  465 
Gates  crusher,  41,  236,  399 
Geologic  data,  15-17 

Germany,  magnesia  manufacture  in,  158- 159 
,  natural  cementfl  of.  analyses,  253 
,  plaster  manufacture  in,  56,  75 
Gillmore,  Q.  A.,  on  Hoffmann  kilns,  107-108 
crackers,  235 
Sorel  stone,  164-168 
Glue,  used  as  plaster-retarder,  71 
Grant,  on  tests  of  selenitic  limes,  197-199 
Granulating  slag,  587-591 


CSrBppiar  mmmU,  andbrtM  of,  180 

oT,  180 

or.  180-190 
,  pcoporUM  of,  180-l«l 
Umppion,  MiMyMtor,  180.  180 

,  ddlniUoB  of.  in.  180 
(Jroenkiid,  flmi  pobMoi  (nom,  406 
QmiMMid  nmtk,  80ft»  aiO 
Qriffin  null.  236.  800 
Grimiley.  G.  P.,  on  owU  of  plaster  manufarturB,  60 

MtUnKo(plMt«ni.71 
C«ypmt«,  Mt  Qjrpaum  aartb 

M.  anatyaet  of.  60.  86.  87 
oompoattioD  of.  18 
,  diatributioo  of .  20t  82 
earth,  analyaai.  61 
,  rharacter,  10 
methocb  of  excavating.  36 
.  exeavation  of.  33-36 
.  origin  of.  10 
,  pli3r«ical  properties.  10 
.  specific  gntvity,  10 
.  used  tn  natural  cement, 
.  plaster  manufacture.  60 

Portland  cement,  474-484 
.  varieties.  10 
.  world  output.  81 

Httir.  used  in  wall-plaster.  68 

11  air-picker,  68 

Hale.  1)  J  .  on  prospecting  marl  deposita.  .114-^16 

HrtrHrning  gypsum,  methods  for.  74 

iig<c>'lindcni  for  lime-sand  brick.  141-142 
slag  brick.  622-624 
I  i  oementa."  mv  Hard-finish  plaster 

llai..-i.......  plasienh  analyaea.  70 

.  definition.  37 
.  manufacture.  78^^ 
.  properties.  70-80 
Harris  qrstem  of  pumping  marl.  361 
llauensehild  kihi.  416 
Heat  consumption,  me  Ftiel  consumption 
Ilrat  kMses  in  rotary  kiln.  442-443 

requirementK  in  burning  lime.  00-100.  110 

Pbrthmd  cement.  437-442 
units,  definition  of,  12 
Hclhig.  A  B  ,  on  heat  und  in  rotary  kib.  446.  440 
High-alumina  Bdrtland  eMient,  617 
High-iron  Porthuid  ceoMnt.  617-610 
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]Ii.stor>'  of  cementing  materials,  1-3 
lioflfmann  kiln  for  burning  lime,  107 

Portland  cement,  412-414 
Huennekes  8>iitem,  lime-sand  brick,  143 
Huntingdon  mills,  399 

Hurry  and  Scanmn  "blast-furnace"  methods,  389-390 
Hydrate  cementing  materials,  definition,  9 
Hydrated  lime,  cost  of  installation  for,  130 
,  methods  of  making,  126-129 
,  packing  weights,  130 
,  with  Portland  cement,  131 
Hydraulic  index,  defects  of,  173 

,  explanation  of,  172-173 
of  various  cementing  materials,  173 
'  ,  use  in  classification,  173 
Hydraulic  limes,  analyses,  183,  186,  195 
,  classification  of,  176-177 
,  definition,  176 
,  manufacture,  181-186 
,  properties,  186-188,  195-196 
,  specific  gravity,  186 
,  used  in  slag  cements,  596-597 
Igneous  rocks,  15 
Index,  acidity,  270 

,  cementation,  see  Cementation  index 
,  hydraulic,  see  Hydraulic  index 
Iron  disulphide,  see  Pyrite 
Iron  ore,  as  cement  material,  365 
Iron  oxide,  in  limestones,  94,  279 

Portland  cement,  362,  365,  515,  517 
Iron,  Portlands  high  in,  365,  517-519 

Jaw  crushers,  see  Crushers 

Jenacb  ball  mill,  used  in  grinding  basic  slag.  601 

Johnson  kiln  for  Portland  cement,  411-412 

Keene's  cement,  analyses,  79 

,  manufacture,  78-80 
,  properties,  79-80 
Kent  mill,  399 

Kettles,  calcining,  for  plasters,  38-46 
Keystone  lime-kiln,  10^107 
KUns,  Aalborg,  104,  414-415 
,  Campbell,  223-22.5 
,  chamber,  107-108,  412-414 
,  Dietzsch,  414 

,  dome,  99-101,  182,  223,  409-411 
,  Edison,  423 
for  hydraulic  limes,  180-183 
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KilM  for  limo-burmtic,  100-100 

QAtuna  mumtM,  230-391 

,  lUueiMrhtld,  41ft 

.  Hoffmann.  107-100,  412-414 

.  iiit«niiitt«nt,  100- lOt,  400-412 

.JobiMoo,  411-412 

.  Kcgrsloiie,  lOft-107 

.  O'CmumU,  lOB 

.  KaMooM  (loUry),  42(M24 

.  rinc  107-108,  412^14 

.  rolAry,  100.  420^430 

.ScbATer,  104.414-415 

.  Schwan.  416-418 
Kirkwood  ga»-burner  for  eemaot-kiliii,  408 
Kominuter,  300 

Labor,  oott  of,  mt  CotU  of  labor 

Ularte  frappiar  eameot,  180-101 

Leblane  proeaa,  tee  Alkali  waala 

La  Cbatalier,  H,  oo  cooatitutaon  of  hyclraulic  Umca,  175 

Fortland  eanant,  510.  513.  514 
affad  of  laa-watar  on  eemaDt.  547 
expansion  of  magiaaia  brkk,  102 
■atting  properties  of  Portland  oemeot.  514 
Lodue,  E.,  on  crappier  eemanta,  100 
plaater  buminc  30,  76 
Leduc  and  Chenti,  on  plaster,  80-40,  76 
Lewis,  F.  II .  on  effecU  of  plaster.  475,  477.  483 
Lignit«  used  for  producer-fss,  466 
Limo  carbonate,  sss  Limestones 
Lime  chloride,  used  as  cement^relarder.  485-487 
Lime,  effects  in  Portland  cement,  260.  357-300,  510-511 
,  hydrated,  composition  of,  121.  120 
,  manufacture  of,  125-131 
,  methods  of  Ume-alaking.  121-123,  126-128 
,  pl^yaical  piopertiea  of,  130 
Ume  of  Tetl.  see  Hydraulic  Umea 
Lime,  slaked,  me  Limes,  hydrated 
Limes,  analyses,  118,  120,  121 

,  daarification  of.  08-00.  120 

.composition,  117-121 

.  ooata  of  nuuiufacture.  112-115 

,  fuel  eooaumption  in  buminiL  100.  110-111 

,  fcmupn  of,  08-00.  120 

.  hydraulic,  est  Hydraulic  limes 

.  kibM  used  for.  100-100 

.  magnewisn  vs  hiKh-4*alctum.  117,  ISO 

,  methods  of  manufacture.  07-111 
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limes,  physical  properties,  124-125,  130 
,  raw  materials,  01-96,  97-98,  100 
,  statistics  of  production,  115 
Limestones,  analyses  of,  95,  282,  290,  295 
,  composition  of,  92-94 
,  cost  of  excavation,  112,  352,  356 
,  distribution  of,  94-95 
,  excavating,  112,  33^-355 
,  impurities  of,  93-94,  278-279 
,  magnesian,  8,  93-94,  97-99,  296 
,  mining,  338-355 
,  modules  of,  see  Scptaria 
,  origin  of,  91-92 
,  properties  of,  279 
,  quarrying,  112,  338-355 
,  used  for  hydraulic  lime,  180-181,  194 
,  lime,  92-96 

,  natural  cement,  206-220 
,  Portland  cement,  276-317 
,  varieties  of,  92 
,  water  contained  in,  354,  374 
see  also  Chalk,  Marl 
Linings  for  rotary  kihis,  429-431 

Mack's  cement,  80 

Magnesia,  analyses  of,  156,  158,  159,  162 
,  carbonate  of,  sec  Magnesite 
,  chemical  formula  of,  155 
.  preparation  of,  155-160 
,  in  limestones,  93,  97,  157 
,  limes,  97-99,  117-121 
,  natural  cements,  204,  206 
,  Portland  cements,  269,  516 
Magnesia  bricks,  analyses,  162 

,  manufacture,  161-162 
,  properties,  162 
Magnesia,  flooring  compositions,  168-170 
Magnesia  stuccos,  170-171 
Magnesian  limestones,  see  Limestone,  Magnesian 
Magnesite,  analyses  of,  153-154 
,  burning  of,  155-156 
,  composition  of,  149-150 
,  distribution  of,  150-154 
,  origin  of,  150 
,  production  of,  151 
Magnesium  chloride,  as  source  of  magnesia,  157-159 
use  in  Sorel  stone,  etc.,  171-173 
Mahon,  R.  W.,  on  slags  suitable  for  slag  cement,  585 
Manheim  system  of  calcining  plaster,  56-57 
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Marble,  ga 
Mari,»iiRlyMiQr,Sia 

,  ooniKMitkNi  ol,  Sll-MS 

.  deanitioo  oT,  aD«-«l6 

.  distribution  of.  306, 300 

.  dradgiiig  meUiodi  and  coal%  34»-3Al,  358 

.  drying,  370 

,  (examination  of  depoaita,  313-310 

,  KTDenaand,  306,  610 

.  «}rigin  of,  300-300 

,  pliymcal  propartiea,  310-311 

,  pumping,  361 

,  walor  cDiitaiiKHl  in,  310-311,  375 

.  weight,  aioaii 

Mnn«ton,  l*n)f .  on  trHtu  iif  plaatan,  05-70 

M<*Knt4«  cracker,  235 

MrKrnna,  C,  on  propertiaa  of  Lafargs  osment,  130 

Metric  convwaion  tablaa,  14 

Mill,  Cumminfpi.  230 

,  emery.  41.  127,230 

,  Gnffin.  230,  300 

,  Huntingdon,  300 

,  Kent,  300 

,Sturtevant.  41.  127,230 

,  WUliam»,  309 

,  aM  a(ao  Cruahing  maohinery 
MObtonea,  127.  236,  300 
Milbi,  G  8  .  on  teeU  of  lime,  125 
Mining  gypsum.  33-35 

limestone,  338-355 
natural-cement  rock,  217-218 
,  Mr  aUo  Costs  of  excavation 
Mixer.  Brougbton,  68 

Natural  oementa,  analyses,  244-253 

,  compressive  strength.  204-266 
,  oompressive-tensile  ratio,  205-200 
,  eost  of  manufacture,  230-242 
,  definition  of,  201 
,  effect  of  gypsum  or  pUiat«r,  266-286 

heat  on  streoglli,  206 

salt,  257 
,  finaneM,  238-280 
.biBtory,3 

,  methods  of  manufacture.  221-242 
,  modulus  of  elasticity,  207 
,  packing  weigbta,  230 
,  physical  propertka,  288-267 
,impidity  of  set,  388-364 
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Natural  cements,  raw  materiab  for,  206-220 
,  specific  gravity,  253 
,  sUtistics,  242 
,  tensUe  strength,  258-264 
Natural  gas  in  rotary  kilns,  463-465 
"Natural  Portland"  eement«,  214 

Newberry,  S.  B.,  on   change  in  composition  during  burning,  370 
constitution  of  Portland  cement,  511 
formula  for  cement  mixture**,  366 
heat  used  in  kiln,  439,  443,  145 
New  Brunswick,  gypsum  deposits  of,  29-32,  86-87 
Newfoundland,  gypsum  deixwits  of,  32 

,  tube-mill  pebbles  from,  405,  408 
Nihoul  and  Dufosscz,  on  effects  of  plaster,  475,  478 
Nippers,  used  in  grinding  g>'psum,  41 
Nova  Scotia,  gypsum  deposits  of,  29,  31,  86-87 

O'Connell  lime-kiln,  108 
Oil  used  in  rotary  kilns,  462-463 
Ontario,  gypsum  deposits  of,  29-32,  86-87 
,  tube  mill  pebbles  from,  405,  408 
Organic  matter,  as  retarder  for  plasters,  71-72 

,  in  marls,  311 
Ovens,  used  in  plaster  manufacture,  44 
Oxychloride  cements,  10,  163-171 

Packing  weights  of  hydrated  lime,  130 
natural  cements,  239 
plasters,  59 

Portland  cements,  489-492 
slag  cements,  615 
Parian  "cement,"  38 
Parker's  cement,  217 
Pebbles  for  tube  mills,  403-408 
Peppel,  S.  v.,  on  lime-sand  brick,  136-138,  140-142 
Petroleum  in  rotary  kilns,  462-463 
Phosphorus,  effects  of,  in  Portland-cement  mixtures,  363 
Plaster,  accelerators  for,  71,  73-74 

,  adhesive  strength,  69-70 

,  analyses,  64 

,  classification,  37 

,  compressive  strength,  68-70 

,  cost  of  manufacture,  59 

,  fineness,  64-65 

,  groups  of,  37 

,  imports  of,  90 

,  manufacturing  methods,  38-59 

,  packing  weights,  59 

,  physical  properties,  57-67 
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Planter.  prodoelloB  of.  Sl-00 

.  mw  imitcffaUi  for,  lft-85 

,  reUrdeis  for,  71-74 

,  apedfte  pmvity,  M 

,  tfUtisUai  of  produetioo,  81-M 

,  lenatlr  ittrvnKth,  tt5-48 

,  umU  in  naiufml  oeoMiit,  2SV-286 

Pbrtlaad  osmeol,  474-484 
,  wvigjbt  par  euWe  foot,  64 
oT  PiMii,  daanhioD,  a8»  97 


IhmMty,  Mt  AbMirpUoo 

Pbrtbnd  c«iMiit,  Mudyaai  of,  518-028 

,  anUyticml  metlMMb,  834-07 

,  emienUiUoo  iodex  al,  270 

,  compariioii  wHh  gmppier  cqimiiI,  101 

,  comprashrv  ttwngUi,  888 

,  compwiiB  tcfMile  rmtio,  838 

,  eoMtitatloo  oT,  807-510 

,  oosta  of  imuiuf«rturp,  493-501 

,  definition  of,  268 

,  effect  of  f reetinff,  548 

Kypmim.  47'4-f84 
heat.  M2 
pla«.tcr,  474-484 
Halt.  .V43-546 
sen-water,  546-548 
.  fineoem,  520-590 
,  methode  of  nnnlynB,  524-587 

nmnufnrture,  378-498 
,  modulus  of  elasticity,  587 
,  paekinff  w«ight%  480-498 
,  ph>idral  propertiea,  528-540 
,  produrtion  of,  503-506 
,  raw  materiab  for,  271-387 
,  speeifie  gmvity,  440.  580 
,  ipedficmtions  for.  554-574 
,  temOe  strenKth,  531-538 
»  use  of  sypMun  or  plaster.  474-484 
Pbtaah,  s«0  AlkalieB 
IMoes,  aveiaiBe,  1800-1980,  6-8 
lYnspcrtinK.  mt  Kxaminatinn 
Vx\i»\ ,  S  .  tm  effpctji  of  icranulatinff  shf,  501 

An^^  mil  tabic  for  i 
Pulverised  ooal  m  kiln-fuel. 
Pulveriser.  Oark.  885 
.  Cydone,  885 
,  Raynood,  890 
Pul\>crixiniK  maehiaery.  st»  CruskinK 
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Purington,  C.  W.,  on  use  of  steam-shovelB,  346 
Puuolan  cemenU,  definitioD,  575 

,  raw  materials  for,  575-695 

,  Me  aiao  Slag  cement 
Pyrite  in  limestone,  94,  310,  388 
,  Me  aUo  Sulphur,  Sulphides 

Quarrying  clay's,  338,  352,  355 

gypsum,  33-35 

limestone,  112,  217-218,  338-355 

natural-cement  rock,  217-218 

Portland-cement  material,  338-355 

shales,  346 
Quebec,  magnesite  deposits  of,  152,  154 
Quick-hardening  Portland  cements,  517 

Rankine,  G.  A,  on  Portland-cement  constitution,  513 
Ransome  kiln,  see  Kiln,  rotary 

Ratio  between  compressive  and  tensile  strength:  natural  cement,  265,  266 

:  Portland  cement,  5^56 
.  slag  cement,  613-614 
silica  and  alumina,  see  Alumina,  Index 
Raymond  pulverizer,  399 
Retarders  for  plasters,  71-74 

Portland  cement,  474-484 
Richards,  J.  W.,  on  tests  of  rotary  kiln,  446-449 
Richardson,  C,  on  constitution  of  Portland  cement,  508-512 
phosphorus  in  cement  mixture,  363 
compressive  strength  of  natural  cement,  264 
Ring  kiln,  107-108,  412-414 
Rock-crushers,  see  Crushers 
Rock-emery  mill,  41,  127,  236 
Rock  excavation,  see  Excavation 
Rohland,  on  set  of  plasters,  71 
Roman  cements,  214,  216 
Roofing  slate,  see  Slate 
Rotary  calciner,  see  Calciners 
drier,  see  Driers 
kiln,  see  Kiln 

Sabin,  L.  C,  on  properties  of  lime,  125 

natural  cement,  282-264,  266 
Portland  cement,  544-M6 
Salt,  brines  as  sources  of  magnesia,  159-160 
,  effect  on  natural  cement,  257 

Portland  cement,  543-546 
Sampling,  marl  deposits,  313-316 

see  also  Examination 
Sand  cement,  537-541 
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Sawdust,  uatd  m  plail«r-ftUfdflr,  71-72 
Bduebler  proeaM  fur  tnagnaib.  168 
SehAfer  kiln  for  lime,  l(»-10l 

Pbrtluid  Momm  414-415 
BehwMi  kiln,  416^18 

Hrhwan  pioM«  for  lime  imd  briek,  138-140 
Scott's  cement,  igtt-lW 
SoMoning  clinker,  487-408 
Sen  w»ter,  tm  MNiree  of  megneeie,  1IM^160 

,  effect  on  Pbrtlnnd  eMnen^  546-648 
Sedimentary  roeka,  16 
Helenite,  10 
Helenitio  line,  manufneture,  106-107 

,  properties,  107-100 

Sepamton,  Bertbelet  ^yetem,  386 

,  in  eoal-puhreriaer,  461 

naturalK*ement  plants,  286 
Septaria,216 

Shales,  analyses  of,  828,  880 
,  exeavating;  888|  882 
.origin,  825 
8heli-6re,  resMtanoe  to,  548 
SheU^ime,  analyses  of.  06 
Shells,  anatyses  of.  05.  06 
,  in  marl  deposits,  310 
,  umd  for  lime-burning.  05-06 
Shock  resistance  of  cements,  548 
Shnvol,  steam,  use  of.  346 
Silica^umina  ratio,  270 
Silira  cement,  537-541 
Sittea,  in  Ummtones,  04,  278-270 

Portland  cement,  860 
Simple  cementing  materialB,  0 
Slag-bbeks,  analyses  of  shigi  used  for.  682 
.  definition.  628 

,  methods  of  manufacture.  628^-682 
,  properties  of .  620 
Slag4)rick8,  analyses  of  sla^i  used  for,  620,  621.  622 
,  definition,  618 

,  methods  of  manufacture,  618-628 
,  properties,  620-622,  626 
Slag  cement,  cobr  of.  600.  612 

,  eomposition  of  sbipi  used,  565-587 

,  eosts  of  manufacture.  606-607 

,  methods  of  manufacture,  564-606 

,  produetaon  of  ,  607 

,  properties  and  tests.  611-614 

,  speeifie  ipavity.  61 1 

,  specjfieatkms  for.  615-617 
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Slag  oement,  tensile  strength.  612-614 
Me  iUao  Puxiolan  cements 
SlAgB,  used  in  Portland-cement  manufacutre,  analyses,  321 

methods,  320-322 
ahf-oement  manufacture,  analyses,  586 

,  com  position,  585-687 
,  dr>'ing,  592-595 
,  granulation,  587-591 
Slaked  lime,  see  Lime  hydrate 
Slaking  lime,  121-123,  126-128 

natural-cement  clinker,  233-234 
Slate,  analyses  of,  335,  336 

,  distribution  of,  334,  337 
,  origin  of,  334 

,  used  as  Portland-cement  material,  334-337 
SkMBon  and  Moudy,  on  accelerators  and  retarders  for  plasters,  72-74 
temperature  of  plaster  burning,  50 
tests  of  plasters,  68-70 
Soda,  used  as  slag-cement  accelerators,  602 

,  see  Alkalies 
Sorel  stone,  163-171 

Specifications  for  Portland  cement,  554-574 
puzzolan  cement,  615-617 
slag  cement,  615-617 
Specific  gravity,  method  of  determining,  449-450 
,  of  anhydrite,  19 

"cement  pla.«ter,"  64 
grappier  cements,  189 
gypsum,  19,  64 
hydrated  lime,  117,  122 
hydraulic  limes,  187 
Lafarge  cement,   189 
lime,  117,  122 
limestone,  279 
magnesia,  155 
natural  cement,  253 
plasters,  64 

Portland  cement,  530-531 
puzzolan  cement,  61 1 
slag  cement,  611 
Stack-dust  from  rotary  kilns,  composition  and  use,  450 
Stack-gases  from  cement-kihis,  composition  of,  447 

,  use  of,  448 
lime-kilns,  use  of,  111-112    ^ 
Storage,  deterioration  of  cement  on,  549 

Strength,  see  Adhesive  strength,  C:k)mpres8ive  strength,  Tensile  strength 
Structural  materials,  production  of,  in  U.  S.,  4-5 
Stucco,  analyses,  64 

,  definitk>n,  37,  170 


proportioM,  170-171 
for  abkod  lime.  127 
mm,  41.  127,  236 
SUdmui  dWDtagrAlor,  41,  X» 
fiulplMla  of  linM,  tm  GypMim,  Plwtcfv,  MuJphur 
Sulphide  of  iron,  •$§  Pyrile 
Sulphides,  in  lioMitoiMii,  M,  279,  SO 

,  pfMMMo  Id  IVirilMMi  MntBti  8tt 

Sulphur,  flir«rt  in  ah^  oaoMBte,  609 

,  in  lUkali  WMte,  818,  819 

,  in  kiln-«onl,  463 

,  in  liomrtoiMi,  94,  279, 868 

,  in  Pbrtbnd  eeoMiite,  868 

,  prawnee  Id  aUci,  fiM,  609 

,  mnovnl  by  pmnubting  dag,  891 
Sulphuric  arid,  tw  Sulphur  trioxide 
Sulphur  tritixklc.  in  Kypeum,  19 

94,  279,  888 


TnnluMQB,  UMd  ••  pfawlar-reUrder,  71 
Tcil.  lime  of,  me  Hydmulir^imes 
Tcinpcmture  of  bununK  linie,  97-100 
megneeite,  155 
nntuiml  eenient,  204, 231 
plMten»  89^10,  76-77 
PbrUnnd  eement,  440 
k'th,  of  gimppier  eenaente,  190,  191 
hard  Anixh  pbsten,  79-80 
hydraulic  limos,  187 
Keeoe't  oement,  79-80 
Ufarie  pnppier  eenwot,  190.  191 
limes.  125,  180 
nnturmi  cements,  258, 264 
pbsteis,  65-68 
Pbrtinnd  eementa,  581 
pussobn  eements,  612,  614 
selenitic  limos,  197- 19B 
nlaff  ccmontA,  612-014 
'••r  Portland  cement,  549-558 
*•  TttmiKth,  CompressJTii  stiength,  Tenails  sttvogth,  A 
T«sU  of  eflkiency  of  lime  kilns.  111 

rotary  cement  kihis,  446-449 
Tetmajer,  Prof.,  on  effects  of  planter,  482 

tests  of  FbrtUnd  cenent,  580 
Thermal  eflkaeiu^  of  lime  kibs.  111 

rotary  cement  kilns,  437-480 
units  defined  and  compared,  12 
Thompeon,  8^  on  ireight  of  eentent  harrelm  490 
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Travertine,  92 

Trend  of  costs  and  prices,  6-8 

Tube  mUls,  399 

,  pebbles  for,  403-406 
Tufa,  92 
Tuff,  as  puuolan  material,  581 

United  States,  imports  of  gypsum,  90 

plasters,  90 

,  production  of  lime,  1  IT) 

gypsum,  81-90 

magnesite,  151 

natural  cement,  242 

plasters,  81-90 

Portland  cement,  505 

slag  cement,  607 

structural  materials,  4 

total  cementing  materials,  4-6 

Van't  Hoflf,  Prof.,  on  constitution  of  flooring  plasters,  76 
Vegetable  matter,  as  retarder  for  plaster,  72 

in  marls,  effects  of,  375 

used  in  wall  plaster,  59 

Wall  plasters,  38,  57 

Water,  amount  present  in  chalks,  354,  374 
clays,  354,  374 
granulated  slag?,  592 
gypsum,  18,  36 
limestones,  354,  374 
marls,  355,  375 
plasters,  36,  39 
shales,  375 
required  in  slaking  lime,  121-122 
sear,  effect  on  Portland  cement,  546-548 
used  in  granulating  slag,  587-591 
Wear,  resistance  of  slag  cement  to  mechanical,  613 
Weight  per  cubic  foot  of  cement-plasters,  64 
clays,  331 
gypsum,  64 
lime,  117,  122 
lime-sand  bricks,  144,  145 
limestones,  279 
magnesia  bricks,  162 
marls,  310 
plasters,  64 
"  cements,  491 

1,331 
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Whitlnc  proeta  in  alac-eeiMDt  muiufaeUira,  608 

WUUmm,  mill,  aw 

WUder,  F.  A.,  oo  tkakm  piMtar,  H 

rotory  cdfliBan  for  pkwUw,  M 

WilkiiUKMi,  P.,  oo  k0tU«  proeoM  for  pbateri,  44-^0 

Wood4lbtf  uwd  in  waU  pburten,  AQ 

Woolioo,  I.,  on  strengUi  of  einj  bricki,  147 
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